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PREFACE. 


IN  fulfilling  (lie  engagement  which  I  have  come  under  to  the  public  with 
respect  to  the  History  of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  published 
any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  present  state  of 
the  British  Colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While  they 
are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  speculations  con- 
cerning their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws,  which  exist  no  longer,  can. 
not  be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are  now  turn- 
ed towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  manner  this  unhappy  con« 
test  may  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  roust  arise  in  North  AmericSf  and 
its  afiairs  will  assume  another  aspect  I  wait,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  good 
citizen,  until  the  ferment  subsides,  and  rmilar  government  be  re-establish- 
ed, and  then  I  shall  re|um  to  this  paTt  or  my  work,  in  which  I  had  made 
8ome  progress.  That  together  with  the  history  of  Portuguese  America, 
and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  natioos  of  Europe  in  tlie  West 
India  islands,  will  complete  my  |rtan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish,  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveiv  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  co- 
lonies there.  This  is  ribt  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
story,  but  so  much  detached,  as,  by  itself,  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remarka- 
ble for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  At  the  principlea  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  ^ery  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work,  it  will  serve  as  a  pro- 
]>er  intit)ductk>n  to  the  history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in  Ame- 
rica, and  convey  such  information  concerning  thia  important  article  of  po* 
licy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  I  nave  departed,  in  many  instances,  firom  the  accounts  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public  to  mention  the  sourcea  from 
which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence  as  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  elR;et8,  This  duty  I  penorm  with  greater  satis^tion,  as 
it  will  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  g^titude  to  those  benefactors 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spun  that  I  had  to  expect  the  nMMt  important  infbrmatipn, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  me,  when  lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  bad  the  honour  oTbeing 
personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  disposition  to 
oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  <^ 
Madrid.  Upon  appl^g  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception  as  sati^fled 
me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper  marker,  m 
ord:rtoobtauithe  gratiflcationof  my  wishes;  and  I  am  perfectly ^nsible, 
that  what  progress  I  have  made  in  my  inquiries  among  the  Spaniards, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  hi*  lordship  m- 
terested  himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham,  tb^  w*^5^il?"**^ 
which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaginsr  ^^'^  Waddiloye,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  «Jy  literary  mqMiries  m 
Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  wouM  be  very  great.  Dunng 
five  years,  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  resMnOies  for  my  behoof,  with 
su<^  activity,  perseverance  and  knowledpv  of  the  subject,  to  which  his 
attention  was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  irith  no  less  astonishment  than  sa- 
tislaction.    He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books, 
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which  I  h«Te  coQgalted;  tod  at  maoy  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  are  become  extremely  rare,  the  collecting  of  thete 
was  such  an  occupation  as  alone  requirsd  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  his 
friendly  attention  |  am  indebted  for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts^ 
containing  facts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched  for  in  vain,  in 
works  that  have  been  made  public^  Encouraged  by  the  inviting  good  will 
with  which  Mr.  Waddilove  conferred  l^s  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a 
set  of  queries  with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the  native 
Americans  and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements^ 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  without  dis- 
closing any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner.  He 
translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who  bad 
resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afibrded  me 
much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries  were 
carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any  communica- 
tion by  public  authority.  By  a  single  arrangement  of  Philip  II.  the  records 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the  ^rchivo  of  Simancas,  near  Val- 
ladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  supreme  (courts  of  justice.  The  papers  relative  to 
America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  hbtory,  towards  which  my 
attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone  accordinjr  to  one 
account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archive;  and,  according  to  ano- 
ther they  compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large  bundles.  Con« 
scious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry  which  belongs  to  a  his- 
torian, the  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity. 
But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain  with  an  excess  of 
cdution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions  in  America. — 
From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude.  Even  to  her 
own  subjects  the  Archive  of  Simancas  19  not  opened  without  a  particular 
order  from  the  crown;  and  after  obtaining  tliat,  papers  cannot  be  copied 
without  paying  fees  of  oflBce  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense  exceeds  what 
it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification  of  literary  curiosity  is 
the  only  object*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  discover 
this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than  illiberal.  From  what 
I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied,  that  upon 
a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operations  in  the  New  World,  how- 
ever reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevail.  Having  search- 
ed, without  sttccess.  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  Y.  written 
•oon  after  he  landed  in  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  not  hitherto  Ijeen 
ptihlished;  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  emperor  was  setting  out  for  Ger* 
many  at  the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
letter  with  which  they  were  entrusted  might  possibly  be  preserved  in  the 
^perial  library  of  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Mi;r- 
ray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  live  in  friendship,  and 
I  hat  soon  tlie  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  application,  her  Imperial  Ma* 
jesty  h*d  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of 
that  lettb.  (if  it  were  found,)  hut  of  any  other  papers  in  the  library,  which 
could  throv  light  ifpon  the  History  of  America,  should  be  transmitted  to 
me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  library,  but  an  authentic 
copy  attested  by^^  noUry,  of  the  letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  planted  by^imat  Vera  Cruz,  which  I  have  mentioned,  having 
been  found,  it  was  Vanscrilied  and  sent  to  me.  '  As  this  letter  is  no 
less  curious,  and  as  littUl^nown  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  ray  .inqui- 
ries, I  have  j^ven  some  account  in  its  proper  place,  of  what  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  Together  witf^  it,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes, 
containing  a  long  account  of  hv  expedition  to  Honduras,  with  respect  to 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  crtter  into  any  particular  detail:  and 
likewise  those  curious  Mexican  painVmgs,  which  I  have  described. 
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My  inquiriei  at  St.  Petenborgh  were  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
sneceas.  In  ezaihining  into  the  nearest  communication  between  our  conti- 
neat  and  that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navigation  from 
Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of  their  first 
Toyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by  Muller  and  Gmellin.  Several  fo- 
reign authors  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia  studi- 
ously conceals  the  proeress  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent  naviga* 
tors,  and  suffers  the  public  to  be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their  route. 
Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  sentiments,  and 
that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Russia  is  emi- 
nent; nor  could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render  it  improper 
to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts  of  the  Russians  to 
open  a  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  My  ingenious  country- 
man, Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,  presented  my  request  to 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but 
instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitz,in,  who  conducted  the  only 
voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority  since  the  year  1741,  to  be 
translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied  for  my  use.  By  consulting 
them,  1  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  progress  and 
extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and  im- 
portance. Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the  Indians 
are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  very  full  answers  to  some  queries  con- 
cerning the  character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America,  which  his 
polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name  encouraged  me 
to  prq^ose.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated,  with  a  discerning 
attention,  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation  presented  to  his  view,  and 
I  have  often  followed  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Soard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.  I  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 
procured  me  answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had 
opportunities  of  observing  tlie  Indians  both  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  from  M.  Godin  le  jeone,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable  from 
having  been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  beibre  his 
death,  made  some  short  addition's  to  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  Amepica.  Governor 
Hutchinson  took  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  que- 
ries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries,  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers, 
which  discover  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs  they 
describe.  From  William  Smith,  Ksq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  New-York, 
I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the  History  of  our 
colonies  in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  how  much 
I  have  been  indebted  to  man^  other  gentlemen  of  that  countrv. 

From  the  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq.  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  navigation  and  discovery  the 
public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books,  particular- 
ly two  very  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  HI.  and  Philip  IV.  From  these  I  have  learned  many  curious  particu- 
lars with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  various 
schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  collection  of  Memorials 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them  by  tliat  title. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with  that  attention 
which  the  respect  due  from  att  author  to  tlie  public  required;  and  by  minute 
references  to  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  auihenlicate  whatever  I  relate. 
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The  longer  I  reflect  onjtbe  nature  of  historical  composition,  the  more  I  am 
.  convinced  that  tliis  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary.  The  historian  who 
records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the  opinion 
which  the  public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  information  and  his 
veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no 
title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of  his  assertions. 
"Without  this,  he  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have 
composed  an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  liave  been  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  an  author,*  whom  his  industry,  erudition^  and  discern- 
ment, have  deservedly  placed  in. a  high  rank  among  the  most  eminent  histo- 
rians of  the  age. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have  uni- 
formly followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pet^a.  In  America, 
the  peso  fuerte,  or  rfwo,  is  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is  always  meant 
vfhen  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte,  as 
well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value;  but  I  have  been  advis- 
ed, without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as  equal  to 
four  shilling's  and  six  pence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tiie  effective  value  of  a  peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would  purchase,  was 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 


N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in 
two  volumes  in  quarto,  translated  from  the  ItiJian  of  the  Ablie  D.  Francesco 
Savario  Clavigero,  has  been  published;  From  a  person,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  country  and  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  informa- 
tion. Upon  perusing  his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any 
addition  to  the  ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by  Accos* 
ta  and  Herrera,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives  and 
fanciful  conjectures  of  Torquemada  and  Boturini.  Having  copied  their 
splendid  descriptions  of  the  high  state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  em. 
pirc,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  native 
country,  charges  me  with  having  mistaken  some  points,  and  with  having 
misrepresented  others,  in  the  history  of  it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of 
having  exerted  industry  in  research,  and  impartiality  in  decision,  he  may, 
without  presumption,  t claim  what  praise  is  due  to  these  qualities,  and  be 
cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his 
claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such  strictures  of 
2!^I.  Clavigero  on  my  Hiitory  of  America  as  merited  any  attention,  especially 
as  tliese  are  made  by  one,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate information;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  destitute 
of  any  just  foundation.  This  1  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in  my 
History,  which  gave  rise  to  his  critioisms. 

COLLS«K  OV  EdIVBUBOV, 

March  Iff,  irSS.  ) 

*  .Vr.  Gibbon. 
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$  I.  THE  progress  of  meo  in  dtfleoveriog  and  peopling  the  varioof 
parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  extremely  slow.  Several  ages  elapsed 
before  they  removed  far  from  those  mild  and  fertile  regions  where 
they  were  originally  placed  bj  their  Creator*  The  oeeasioii  of  their 
first  general  dispersion  is  known;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
coarse  of  their  migrations,. or  the  time  when  they  took  possession  of 
the  different  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  Neither  history  nor 
tradition  furnish  such  information  concerning  those  remote  events, 
as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of  the  human 
race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

$  11.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  earlj  migrations  of 
mankind  were  made  by  land.  The  ocean  which  surrounds  the  habita- 
ble earth,  as  well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one 
region  fVom  another,  though  destined  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  distant  countries,  seem  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  cheek 
the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  him.  It  was  long,  we  maj  be- 
lieve, before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable  barriers,  and 
became  so  skilAil  and  adventurous  as  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
Bwrc7  ^  '^®  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
«f  tenote  and  unknown  regions. 

Ji  ni.  Navigation  and  ship  building  are  arts  so  nice  and  complica- 
»tbat  they  require  the  ingenaitjr,  as  well  m  ezperienee,  of  many 
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gneeessive  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfeetion.  From 
the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river 
that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capa- 
ble of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the 
progress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made, 
many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as  inven- 
tion would  be  employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this  arduous 
and  important  undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  found  among  all  nations  which  are  not  considerably 
civilized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of  its  progress,  and  demon- 
strates that,  in  early  times,  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  ena> 
ble  men  to  undertake  distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  dis- 
coveries. 

$  IV.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  known,  a 
new  species  of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  is  from 
this  era,  that  we  must  date  the  commencement  of  such  ^  intercourse 
among  nations  as  deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce. — Men  are» 
indeed,  far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  them.  They  must  even  have  made  some 
considerable  progress  towards  civilization,  before  they  acquire  the 
idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter  one 
rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  soon  as  this  important  right 
is  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  exclusive  title 
to  possess  or  to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour 
and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest  to  him 
a  new  method  of  increasing  his  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by  dis- 
posing of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to  procure 
what  i%  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men.  Thus  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of 
the  same  community.  By  degrees,  they  discover  that  neighbourine 
tribes  possess  what  they  themselves  want,  and  enioy  comforts  of 
which  they  wish  to  partake*  In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  that  domestic  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the  society,  an 
external  commerce  is  established  with  other  tribes  or  nations.  Their 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  wants  render  this  intercourse  desirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws  which  facilitate 
its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  extensive  commerce 
can  take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate 
being  nearly  the  same,  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  coiintriea 
cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  laud  to  those  places  where,  on 
account  of  their  rarity,  they  are  desired  and  become  valuable.  It 
is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  tranporting  the 
superfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
another.  The  luxuries  and  blessings  of  a  particular  climate  are  no 
longer  confined  to  itself  alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  commit- 
ted to  the  most  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  derived  from  na- 
vigation and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  iuterf  ourse  among 
nations  extended.  The  ambition  of  ctpnquest,  or  the  necessity  of 
procuring  new  settlements,  were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of  visiting 
distant  lands.  The  desire  of  gain  becajne  a  new  incentive  to  activity, 
roused  adventurers,  and  sent  them  forth  npon  long  voyages,  in  seareh 
fit  conntries,  whose  products  or  wants  might  tncrease  that  circnlation. 
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which  nourishes  aod  ^ves  vigoar  to  eommeroe.  Trade  proved  a  great 
soarte  of  diseorery,  it  opened  unknown  sea*,  it  penetrated  into  new 
regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  bring  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation,  the  nature  and  commodities  of  tne  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  commerce  was  estab- 
lished in  the  world,  alter  nations  were  considerably  civilized,  and  the 
sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardor  and  success,  navigation 
eonlinued  to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ad^ 
vaneed  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

$  y.  Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  structure  of  their  ves- 
sels was  extremely  rude,  and  their  method  of  working  them  very 
defective.  They  were  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  great  principles 
and  operations  In  navigation,  which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  el'^ 
emeats  on  which  that  science  is  founded.  Though  that  property  of  the 
magnet,  by  which  it  attracts  iron,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
its  more,  important  and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  noles  had 
entirely  escaped  their  observation.  Destitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certainty  in  the  unbound- 
ed ocean,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  ha3  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  ^nrse  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation 
was,  of  consequence,  uncertain  and  timid.  Thev  durst  seldom  quit 
sight  of  land,  but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
and  retarded  by  all  the  obstructions  unavoidable,  in  holding  sueh  an 
awkward  course.  An  incredible  length  of  time  was  requisite  for  per- 
Ibrminff  voyages,  which  are  now  finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in 
the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the  least  tempestuous,  it  was  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients  ventured  out  of  their 
harbours.  The  remainder  of  the  vear  was  lost  in  inactivity.  It  would 
have  been  deemed  most  inconsiderate  rashness  to  have  braved  the 
fary  of  the  winds  and  waves  durine  winter.* 

$  VI.  While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation  continued 
to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
danger  to  visit  any  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  disad- 
vantage, however,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself.  The 
Egyptians,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  monarchy,  are  said 
to  have  opened  a  trade  between  the  Arabian  Golf  or  Red  Sea,  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  commodities 
which  they  imported  from  the  east,  were  carried  by  land  from  the 
Arabian  Golf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river 
to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  ap{>lied 
themselves  to  commeree,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants 
so  independent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established  maxim' 
among  that  people,  whose  ideas  and  institutions  differed  in  almost 
every  point  from  those  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their 
own  country;  they  held  all  sea-faring  persons  in  detestation,  as  im« 
pious  and  profane^  and  fortifying  their  own  harbors,  they  denied 

•  Vegetius  de  Re.  milit.  lib.  ir. 
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tlrangem  admitUnee  into  (hem;*  and  it  was  in  ihe^eeline  of  their 
power,  that  they  again  opened  their  ports,  and  resooied  aoj  eomma' 
QJeatioD  with  foreigners. 

§  VII.  The  character  and  situation  of  t4ie  Phenieians  were  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  8|iirit  of  eommeree  and  discovery  as  those  of  the 
Egyptians  were  averse  to  it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peeuli' 
arity  in  their  manners  and  institutions;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any 
siugularand  unsocial  form  of  superstition;  they  could  mingle  with  oth- 
er nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance.  The  territory  which  they 
possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only 
source  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power.  According- 
ly, the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenieians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was 
more  extensive  and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  atate  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenieians,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  and  the  gpirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They, 
were  a  people  of  merchants  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and 
actually  possessed  if.  Their  ships  not  obly  frequented  all  the  poits 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  beyond^ 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  navigation,  and  passing  the  Btreights  of 
Gades,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of 
the  places  to  which  they  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  com- 
municated to  the  rude  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their  arts  and 
improvements.  AVhile  they  extended  their  discoveries  towards  the 
north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate  into  the  more 
opulent  acd  fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Arabian  Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians, 
established  a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the 
other.  From  these  countries  they  imported  many  valuable  commod- 
ities, unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  during  a  long  period,  en« 
grossed  that  iuerat^e  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rival.f 

§  y  III.  The  vast  vi^alth  which  the  Phenieians  acquired  by  monopo* 
lizing  tl4e  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours 
the  Jews,  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to 
aim  at  being  admitted  to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained, 
partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the  Red 
Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  Solomon 
fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots,  sailed 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  These  it  is  probable  were 
port^n  India  and  Africa'which  their  conductors  were  accustomed  to 
frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable 
cargoes  us  suddenly  diflTused  wealth  and  splendor  through  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  t  But  the  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  obser- 
Tauce  of  which  was  enjoined  by  their  divine  legislator,  with  an  in- 
tention of  preserving  them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  hy  idolatry, 
formed  a  national  character  incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  in- 
tercourse with  strangers  which  commerce  requires.  Accordingly, 
this  unsocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with  the  disasters  which 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  I'b.  i.  p.  78.  ed.  Wcssclingi.  Amst.  1756.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p. 
n42cd.  Amst.  1707. 

f  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ♦  Hexnoire  sup  le  Pays  d'Ophir  par 
M.  d'Anvillei  Mem.  de  rAcdein.  des  Inscript.  tom.  ssx.  83. 
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befel  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  prevented  the  eommercial  spirit  which 
their  monarehs  laboured  to  introduce  and  to  cherish,  from  spreading 
among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  numbered  amon^  the  nations 
which  contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  extend  discovery. 

$  IX    But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phenieians     , 
were  anable  to  mould  the  manners  I 
sitioB  to  the  tendency  of  their  laws 
spirit  with  facility,  and  in  full  vigor, 

Carthaginians.  The  commonwealth  of  Carthage  applied  to  trade 
and  to  naval  affairs,  with  no  less  ardor,  ingenuify,  and  success,  than 
its  parent  state.  Canhage  early  rivalled,  and  sonn  surpassed  Tyre 
in  opolenee  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  any 
share  in  the  commerce  with  India  The  Phenieians  had  engrossed 
this,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  to  them  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  in  another  direction. 
Without  coqtendinjr  for  the  trade  of  the  east  with  their  mother  coun- 
try, they  extended  their  navigation  chiefly  towards  (he  west  and  north. 
Following  the  course  which  the  Phenieians  had  opened,  they  passed 
the  Strei^ts  of  Gades,  and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those 
of  the  parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  the  enacts  of  Spain,  but  those 
of  €hiu!,  and  penetrated  at  last  iiito  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe^ 
they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards  the  south.  They 
made  considerable  progress,  by  land,  into  the  interior  provinces  of 
Africa,  traded  \Yith  some  of  them,  and  subjected  others  to  their  em- 
pire. They  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent)  al- 
Biost  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in  order  to 
eivilize  the  natives,  and  accustom  them  to  commerce.  They  discov- 
ered the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries^ 
the  almost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean.* 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  (he  Phenieians  and  Cartliaginians  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  owing  entirely  to  the  d^sn-e  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  itf 
Qtnal  effects  amon^  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarg- 
ed the  ideas  and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterpri^ 
•es.  Voyages  were  undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  dis- 
esvernew  eountries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas.  Such,  during  tht> 
prosperous  age  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navi- 
gations of  llanno  and  Himilco.  Both  their  fleets  were  equipped  by 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  expense.  Hanno  was  directed 
to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any  former 
navigator.f  Himilco  bad  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards  the  north, 
and  to  ezaoiine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent. |  Of 
the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary  navigation  of  Ihe  Phenieians 
round  Africa.  APhenieian  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  oqt  byNechoking 
of  Egypt,  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before 
theChrJistlanera,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  soiithem 
promontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  returned  by 

•  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  edit,  in  iisum  Dfslph.  4to.  1685. 
t  Plinii  Nat  Hist  lib.  v.  e.  i.  Hannonis  Periphis  ap.  Geog^s^ph.  mlnores,  edit. 
Hudsoai,  vol.  i.  p.  i.      i  Piinii  Nat  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  Pectus  Avienus  ^ad  Boc- 
hsrt^Gcogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  p.  65^.    Oper.  ToL  iii.  L.  Bat.  1707. 
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the  ttraitf  of  €htdeS|  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.*  Eadoxit  of  Ojzi- 
eas  Usaid  to  have  held  the  tame  coarte,  and  to  have  aceomplUhed 
the  same  arduoas  underta|:iDg,t 

These  vojages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  whieh  I  have  related, 
may  jnitlj  be  reekoned  the  .i^reatett  effort  of  navigation  in  the  aneient 
world;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  impeifeet  state  of  the  art  at  that  time* 
it  is  diffienlt  to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  eoor« 
age  and  sagacity  with  whieh  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  condoet 
and  good  fortune  with  whieh  it  was  exeeuted.  Bat^  unfortunately,  alt 
the  original  and  authentic  aeeouats  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
voyages,  whether  undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  prosecution  of 
tlieir  private  trade,  have  perished.    The  information  whieh  we  re- 
ceive concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is  not 
only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we  except  a  short  narrative  of 
Hanno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicions  authority4    Whatever  acquain- 
tance with  the  remute  regions  of  the  earth  the  Phenieians  or  Car- 
thaginians may  have  acquired  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  a  mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  their 
navigation  was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a  secret  of  state.  Ex- 
traordinary facts  are  recorded  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  peoetratine  into  what  they  wished  should  remain 
undivulged.||    Many  of  their  discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have 
been  scarcely  knonn  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  states.    The 
navigation  round  Afriea,  in  particular,  is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and 
JRoman  writers,  rather  as  a  strange  amusing  tale,  which  they  either 
did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transaction, 
which  enlarged  tlieir  knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinion.^    As 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  discoveries, 
nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  affairs 
seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power 
of  (he  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and 
the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

§  X.  Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts  of  the  Phe^ 
nician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of 
antiquaries,  history  must  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of 
navigation  and  discovery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
though  less  splendid,  is  better  ascertained.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Phenieians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in  other  useful  sciences  and 
arts,  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  extensive  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation which  they  themselves  possessed;  nor  did  the  Romans  imbibe 
that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for  discovery  which  distinguished 
the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greeee  be  almost  encompassed  by  the 
sea,  ^hich  formed  nii^ny  spaeious  bays  and  commodious  harbours, 
though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  fertile  islands,  yet,  not- 
withstanding such  a  favourable  situation*  which  seemed  to  invito 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it  was  loAg 
before  this  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  Their 
early  voprages,  the  object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  eommerce, 
were  so  ineonsiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  from  the 
poast  of  Thessaly  to  the  Euxine  sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort 

♦  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  42.     t  Plrnii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  p.  67.     *  Sec  Note  I?, 
H  Strab.  Georgr.  lib.  iii.  p.  265.  lib.  xriii.  p.  1154.    §  See  Note  IH. 
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of  ikiU  and  ••arwe,  m  e^fModl  tU  etttdvetors  #f  M  t*  be  rMkt4 
among  the  deiiiigolt,and  dialled  llleTetiel  in  wbieh  (hey  laiWd  to  a 
phiee  amoo^  the  heaveDly  eoailellatioBi.  Eves  at  a  later  period, 
when  tkm  Greeks  eagaged  is  their  IhaMOt  eaterprioe  againet  Troy, 
their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  ha?e  been  mnch  improv- 
ed. Aoeording  to  the  aeeonat  of  Honer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  his- 
tory ventores  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  hts  oerapulons  aoeoraey  in  de- 
seribing  (he  manners  and  arts  of  early  ages,  merits  this  distinetion, 
the  <eienee,of  navigation,  at  (hat  time,  had  hardly  advaneed  beyond  its 
rudest  state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroie  age  were  nnae^^inted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  the  most  servieeable  of  all  the  metals,  withont  whteh 
no  oonsiderable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  meohanical  arts.  Their 
vessels  were  of  iaeonsiderable  bwrthen,  and  mostly  without  deekt. 
These  had  onljr  one  matt,  whieh  Ihey  ereeted  or  took  down  at  pleasure. 
They  were  strangers  to  the  nseof  anohora  All  their  operations  inwl« 
ing  were  elomsy  and  unskilful.  They  turned  their  observation  to- 
wards stars  whieh  were  improper  fsr  regulating  th^r  eourse,  and 
their  mode  of  observing  them  was  inaeenrate  and  fallaeions.  When 
they  had  finished  a  voyage  they  drew  their  naltry  barks  ashore,  as 
savages  do  their  eanoes,  and  these  remained  on  dry  land  until  the 
season  of  returning  to  sea  approaehed.  It  is  not  then  in  the  early  or 
heroie  ages  of  Greeee,  that  we  ean  expeet  to  observe  the  seienee  of 
navigation,  and  the  spirit  of  discovery,  making  any  oonsiderable 
progreos.  During  that  period  of  disorder  and  ignoranee,  a  thousand 
eanses  eonenrred  in  restraining  euriosity  and  enterprise  within  very 
narrow  bofiiids. 

But  the  Greeks  advaneed  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of  greater  eivilt- 
zatioo  and  refinement.  Government,  in  its  most  liberal  and  perfeet 
form,  began  to  be  established  in  their  different  eommnnities;  equal 
laws  and  regular  poliee  were  gradually  introdueed;  the  seienees  and 
arts  whieh  are  useful  or  ornamental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high 
piteh  of  improvement,  and  several  of  the  Greeian  eommonwealths 
applied  to  eommeree  with  sueh  ardour  and  suoeess,  that  they  were 
considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime  powers  of  the  first  rank. 
£ven  then>  however,  the  naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  as- 
cribed rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage 
which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In  the  Persian  war,  those  ex- 
ploitst  which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  Ik- 
mons,  were  performed  by  fleets,  eomposed  chiefly  of  small  vessels 
withont  decks;*  the  crews  of  which  rushed  forward  with  impetuoni 
valour,  but  little  art,  to  board  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of 
Peloponnesus,  their  ships  seem  still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable 
burthen  and  force.  The  extent  of  their  trade  was  in  proportion  to 
this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime  states  of  Greeee 
hardly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonies  of  their 
countrymen,  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They 
sometimes  visited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thraee, 
or,  passing  through  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the  countries 
situated  around  the  Euxine  .sea.  Amazing  instances  occur  of  their 
ignorance,  eveq  of  those  eoontries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  pre<- 

•  Thacyd.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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eiseU  to  whieh  their  navi^tion  was  eonfined.  When  tiie  Greek* 
had  assembled  tKeir  eorobined  fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  they 
thooght  it  unadvisafole  (o  sail  to  Sanios.  beeause  they  believed  the 
distaoee  between  that  island  and  Eginato  be  as  great  as  the  distance 
between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of  Hereuless.^  They  were  either 
utterly  nnacqaainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  (he  Med' 
iterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  vas  founded 
on  eonjeeture,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a  few  persons, 
whom  curiosity  and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  sea«  into  Eg)pt«the  ancient  seats  of 
wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  most  important  facts,  on  w  hieh 
an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  east,  considerably 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  navigation  and  of  geographical  knowledge 
amimg  the  Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  pasKtons  which  incited  him,  at  some  times  to  the  wildest 
actions,  and  the  mogl<extravagant  enterprises,  possessed  talents  which 
fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  A-aming  those  bold  and  original  schemes  of  policy,  which 
give  a  new  form  to  human  affairs.  The  revoldXion  in  commerce, 
brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that 
revolution  in  empire,  oecastoned  by  the  success  of  his  arms.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tvre, 
which  checked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alex- 
ander an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime 
power,  and  conveyed  to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which 
the  Tyrians  derived  from  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the 
East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of 
Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection,  he  formed  a  plan  of  render* 
ing  the  empire,  which  he  purposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  com* 
merce  as  well  as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  (his  view  he  founded  a 
great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  (hat  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  h  might  command  the  trade 
both  of  the  east  and  west.f  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  dis- 
cernment, that  Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  city 
in  the  world.  Not  only  during  the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but  amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions 
in  those  countries,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commerce,  particularly 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out  A)r  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a 
communication  with  India  by  sea;  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
those  regions  which  furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  pre- 
cious commodities,  and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enter- 
pricing,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed, 
than  to  have  conquered  that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progress 
towards  the  east,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  (hat  fall 
into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India.     Amidst  the   wild  exploits  which  distinguish  thiti 

•  Herodot.  lib.  viii  c.  132.     f  Slra.  Gcorgr.  lib.  xvii.  p  1143,  1149. 
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part  of  his  htttory,  lie  parsoed  meatvreii  that  nark  the  gaperioritj 
of  bis  &;eDiu8,a9  well  a»  the  extent  of  hit  vieiit.  He  had  penetrated 
as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  eommereial  import- 
ance,  and  to  pcreeive  that  immense  wealth  mi^ht  be  derived  from  in- 
tercourse with  a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance,  havinp;  been 
more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth/  Full  of  this  idea  he  resolved  to  examine  the 
course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to  establish 
a  regular  communication  between  them.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he 
proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts  with  which,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  had  ob- 
structed the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates,!  to  carry  the  commodities 
•Tthe  east  up  that  river  and  the  Tvgris,  which  unites  with  it,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions;  while,  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river  Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexao- 
dria,and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearehus,  an  officer  of 
eminent  abilities,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this  voyage,  which  was  deem- 
ed an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that  Alexander  reckoned 
it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distinguished  his  reigo. 
Inconsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time,  an  under- 
taking of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty.  In  the  prosecution  of  it,  stri- 
king instances  occur  of  the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  made 
io  naval  knowledge.^  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  per- 
eeptible,  when  they  first  observed  this  pheenomenon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indu^,  it  appeared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which,  the  gods  testi* 
fled  their  displeasure  of  heaven  against  their  enterprise.||  During 
their  whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land  but 
followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so  servilely,  that  they  could  not 
much  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds,  which  facilitate  na- 
vigation in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly,  they  spent  no  less  than 
ten  months§  in  performing  this  voyage,  which  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees.  It 
is  probable,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions,  and  frequent  revolu- 
tions in  the  East,  occasioned  hy  the  contests  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  navigation  to  India,  by  the  course  which  Nearehus 
had  opened,  was  discontinued.  The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at 
Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but  was  so  much  extended  under  the 
Grecian  nionarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a  great  source  of  the 
wealth  which  distinguished  their  kingdom. 

§  XI.  The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  dis* 
eovery,  was  still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
genius  of  the  Roman  people,  their  military  education,  and  the  spirit 
«f  their  laws, concurred  in  estranging  them  from  commerce  and  naval 
affairs.  It  was  the  necessity  of  opposing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the 
desire  of  extending  trade,  which  first  prompted  them  to  aim  at 
maritime  power*  Though  they  soon  perceived  that,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  universal  dominion  afier  which  they  aspired,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  considered 

•  Strab.  f:eogr.  Hb.  xr.  p.  1036.  Q.  Ciietius,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9.  t  Strab.  Gcogr. 
lib.  xvi.  p.  1075     *  See  Note  IV.  !|  Sec  Note  V.  §  Plio.  Hist.  Xat.  Ub.  ri.  c.  25. 
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the  d&vaI  serf  iee  M  &  8«bordio(it%  Male,  and  reserved  for  it  sach  ci- 
tixens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  legions.*  In  the 
history  of  the  Roman  repoMk)  hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  fiirther  than  as  it  was  instrumental  to- 
wards conquest  When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  sub- 
doed  all  the  maritime  states  known  in  the  ancient  world;  when  Car- 
thage, Greece,  and  Egypt,  had  submitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans 
did  not  imbibe  the  eommereial  spirit  of  the  conquered  nations. 
Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have 
been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen.  They  abandoned  the 
mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to  freedmen, 
to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  £ven  after  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  haughtiness  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  estimation 
among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other 
conquered  countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usnal  channels, 
after  they  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome 
was  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the 
wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally 
thither.  The  Romans,  satisfled  with  this  seem  to  have  suffered  com- 
merce to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  extent,  however  of  the  Roman  power,  which 
reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigilant  in- 
spection of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security 
to  commerce,  as  animated  it  with  new  vigor.  The  union  among  na- 
tions was  never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within  the 
bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
was  not  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by 
frequent  hostililies,  or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  superin- 
tending power  moved  and  regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  their  joint  efforts.  Navigation  felt  this  influence^ 
and  improved  under  it.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  east,  the  trade  with  India  through  Egyjpt  was 
pushed  with  new  vigor,  and  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent.  Bv  fre- 
quenting the  Indian  continent,  navigators  became  acquainted  witli 
the  periodical  course  of  the  winds*  which,  in  the  ocean  that  separates 
Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the 
year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  stea* 
diness  from  the  west.  Encouraged  by  observing  this,  they  abandon- 
ed their  ancient  slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  coast,,  and  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  departure  frpm  Oce- 
lis,  at  the  mcTjth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldiv  across 
the  ocean.t  The  uniform  direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  compass,  and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessa* 
ry,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musiris,  on  the  fiestem  shore  of 
the  Indian  continent.  There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turning with  tlie  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage  to  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  within  the  year.  This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of 

•  Polyb.  lib.  V.  t  PlJn.Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  23. 
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toeieat  iiaficatioii  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  inperfeet 
knowledge  the  anoielits  had  of  the  immense  eootitries  whieh  stretch 
beyond  this  tawards  the  east,  they  received  from  a  few  adventurersi 
who  had  Tisited  them  by  land.  Such  eleorsions  were  neither  freqaent 
nor  eztensiTe,  and  it  is  probable^  that  while  the  Roman  intereoorio 
with  India sabsistedy  no  trareller  ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.*  The  fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded  at  Ma- 
siris  were  loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  spiees  and  other  rich  commodi- 
Ufs  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  farther  India;  but  these  were 
brought  to  that  port>  which  became  the  staple  6f  this  ooramerce,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  iii  canoes  hollowed  out  of  one  tree.f  The 
Bgyptian  and  Roman  nterchants,  satisfied  with  acquiring  those  com- 
modities in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explore  on- 
known  seas,  and  venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quest  of 
the  countries  which  produced  them.  But  though  the  discoveries  of 
the  Romans  in  India  were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such 
as  will  appear  considerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  the 
Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far  bevond  the  practice  of  conception 
of  any  preceding  period.  We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  creditf 
that  the  commerce  with  Ifidia  drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year 
of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  by  another,  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually  from  the  Arabian  Gulf 
to  that  conntry.f 

$  XII.  The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India,  is  the 
most  considerable  improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the  con* 
tinnanee  of  the  Roman  power.  Bat  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge 
of  countries  was  acquired  more  by  land  than  bv  scimH  and  the  fir- 
mans, from  theirpeeuliar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  be  said 
to  have  neglected  totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easv  and  expedi- 
tions method  of  discovery.  The  progress,  however,  of  their  victori- 
ous armies  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and  gra- 
dually opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas.  Previ- 
ons  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
no  communication  with  those  countries  in  Europe,  which  now  form 
its  roost  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain 
and  GanI  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  the 
Gauls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Ger- 
many had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  the  arms 
of  the  Romans  penetrated:  they  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  GanI; 
they  eonnuered  tne  greatest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain;  they 
advancecl  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In 
Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  provinces, 
which  stretch  along  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Egypt  westward 
to  the  straits  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  not  only  snhjected  to  their 
power  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed  the  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian empires,  but,  after  their  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
gr^nes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas?  and  to  have  carried 
OB  a  more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent 
and  commercial  nations,  then  seated  around  the  Euxine  sea. 

•  Strab.  Georgr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1006.  Sec  Note  Vt  f  Pl'»n-  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 
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$  XIII.  From  this  ttuecinet  survey  of  discovery  and  navigatioif/ 
which  I  have  traeed  from  tlie  earliest  dawn  of  historieal  knowledge 
to  the  full  establish inent  of  the  Roman  dominion,  their  progress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to 
what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by  tne  pow« 
cr  of  the  great  empires  which  successively  governed  the  world,  if 
we  reject  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and  obscure;  if  we  lidhere  stea* 
dily  to  the  light  and  information  of  authentic  history,  without  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreamt  of  ety- 
mologists, we  roust  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely  confined.  In 
Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany  were 
little  known  to  them.  They  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  to  the  kinsrs  of  Denmarki 
8weden,  Prusia,  Poland,  and  the  Uussian  empire.  Tne  more  barren 
regions,  that  stretch  within  the  artic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored. 
In  Africa,  their  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces 
which  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  sttoated  on  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Aribiau  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unacquainted^ 
as  1  formerly  observed,  with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  be* 
yondihe  Ganges,  which  furnish  the  most  valuable  commodities  thaty 
in  modern  times,  have  been  the  great  object  of  the  European  com^ 
merce  with  India;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  inte 
those  immense  regions  occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  which  they 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Samaritans  or  Scythians,  and  now 
possessed  by  Tartars,  of  Various  denominations,  and  by  the  Asiatie 
subjects  of  KusHJa. 

$  XI V,  But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  universally  prevailed  among 
the  ancients,  which  conveyti  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  small  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe^  than 
can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of  these,  which  were  nearest  the  Poles, 
they  termed  the  frigid  zones^  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them  uninhabitable.  An- 
other, seated  under  the  line  and  extending  on  either  side  towards  the 
trophies,  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt 
up  with  unremitting  heat^  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  whieh  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth, 
they  bestowed  the  appellation  of  temperate,  and  taught  that  these, 
being  the  only  regions  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  te 
man  for  his  habitation.  This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the 
uninformed  vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a  system 
adopted  by  the  most  enlightened  philosophers,  the  most  accurate 
historians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and  Komc.  According  to  thif 
theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be 
unfit  for  sustaining  the  bumap  species.  Those  fertile  and  populdui 
regions  within  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  tn 
yield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  with 
most  luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communicate  their  superfluous  stores 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpet- 
oal  sterility  and  desolation.     As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
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tie  aneientf  had  digeovered,iay  within  the  northern  temperate  zonei 
their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate  znne  was  filled  with  inhabit 
tants,  was  founded  on  reanoning  and  eonjecture,  not  on  discover j.«^ 
They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intolerable  heat  ofthe  torrid  zone, 
Mieli  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed  bet^veen  the  two  teroperatt 
re^ons  of  the  earth,  as  would  prevent  forever  any  interooursp  bo* 
tween  their  respective  inhabitants.  Thu^  thW  extra%a|^ant  theory 
not  only  proves  that  the  aneients  were  unaequainted  with  the  trns 
•fate  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to  render  their  ignoranee  perpetnal, 
hy  representing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  eommonieation  with 
the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impractieable.* 

§XV.  Bnt  however  imperfect  or  inaeourate  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  acquired  mav  appear^ 
in  respect  to  the  present  improved  state  of  that  science,  their  pro- 
gress in  discovery  will  seem  constilerable,  aud  the  extent  to  which 
they  carried  navigation  and  commerce  must  be  reckoned  great,  when 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times.  As  long  as  the  Ro- 
man empire  retained  such  vigor  as  to  preserve  its  authority  over  the 
aoaquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united  it  was  an  object  of  pubo 
lie  police,  as  weil  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  examine  and  describe 
the  countries  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other 
•ciencei  began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  obfervar> 
tions,  and  receiving  some  accession  from  the  experience  of  every 
age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continued  to  improve.  It 
Itttaiaed  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  and  accuracy  to' which  it 
ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Pto- 
lemy the  philoiopher.  He  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  published  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

$  XYl.  But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake  the 
Roman  state;  the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of  QonstajijtiRe,  by  chan- 
<ittgih£jeato£^Yernment,  divided  and  iveakened  its  force;  the  bfir- 
'^oaroos  nations,  which  Providence  prepared  as  its  instruments  to 
overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  assemble 
and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier;  the  empire  toltered  to  its 
fall.  During  this  discipline  and  old  age  of  the  Roman  state,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving.  The  efforts  of 
genins  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of  gov- 
ernment. From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  eonfliderable  addition  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  impor*- 
tant  revolution  happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Constantinople,  by 
its  advantageous  situation,  and  theencouragement  of  the  eastern  em- 
perors, became  a  commercial  city  pf  the  first  note 

$  XYII.  At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gMhering 
ronnd  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a  storm  Barbarous  nations 
rnshed  in  fVom  several  quarters  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in 
the  general  wreck  occasioned  by  the  inundation  which  overwhelmed 
Europe,  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Romans, 
perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disappeared.!  All  the  various 
tribes,  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
frere  naeivilized,  strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  unacquainted 

»  See  Note  VIII.         f  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  %B,  72. 
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irith  regaUr  ffovernment,  sabordiMitiDii,  or  lawf .  The  mtnBen  and 
iastitations  of  tome  of  them  were  so  mdeyM  to  be  hardly  compatible 
with  a  state  of  soeial  anion.  Enrope,  when  oeeu|>ied  by  sneh  In- 
habitants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had 
to  begin  anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The 
first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was  to  dis<r 
solve  the  union  by  which  the  Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind 
together.  Thinr  parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  small  and  indepen« 
dent  states,  difl^ring  from  each  other  in  languages  and  customs.  No 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  members  of  those  divided  and  hos- 
tile communities.  Accustomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  averse 
to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  no  snperflnitics  to 
dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  of  enemy  became  once  more 
f  words  of  the  same  import.  Customs  every  where  prevailed,  and 
\  even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dan* 
gemus  to  visit  any  foreign  country.*  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and 
destitute  of  those  immunities  which  produce  security  or  excite  en- 
terprise. The  sciences,  on  which  geography  and  navigation  are 
founded,  were  not  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient  improve- 
ments and  discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authorsy 
were  neglected  or  misunderstood^  The  knowledge  of  remote  regions 
was  lost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost  their  names,, 
were  unknown. 

$  XVlil.  One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercourse 
with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether.  Constant inople,  though 
often  threatened  by  the  fierce  invaders,  who  spread  desolation  over 
the  rest  of  Rurope,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  destructive 
rage.  In  that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  discoveries 
was  preserved;  a  taste  for  splendor  and  elegance  subsisted;  the  pro- 
ductions and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in  request;  and  com- 
merce continued  to  flourish  there,  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  ev- 
ery other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not 
confine  their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelego,  or  to  the  adja- 
cent coasts  of  Asia;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the 
coarse  which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  impoKed  the  commodities 
of  the  East  Indies  from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  dis- 
covered a  new  channel*  by  which  the  productions  of  India  might  be 
conveyed  to  Constant  inople.  They  were  carried  ap  the  Indus,  as 
far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable;  thence  they  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  doH^n  its  stream 
to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  they  entered  the  Yolga,  and  sailing  up 
it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  theni  ^nto 
the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  theif  '^r 
rivalf  This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits 
attention,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  passion  which  the  inhar 
bitants  of  Constantinople  had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  east, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardor  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carri- 
ed on  commerce;  but  because  it  demonstratcf,  that,  during  the  igno- 
rance which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  an  extensive  knowledge 

•  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  I  p.  77.  327.     t  Ramusio,  vol.  i.  p.  :\72,  P. 
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of  remote  eoiintries  was  still  preserved  in  the  eapitai  of  the  Greek 
enpire. 

$  XIX.  At  the  same  time,  a  i^leam  of  light  and  knowledge  broke 
in  ypoB  the  east.  The  Arabians  having  eontraeted  some  relish  for 
the  sciences  of  the  people  whose  empire  thej  had  eomputed  to  over- 
turn, translated  the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into 
their  own  language.  One  of  the  first  was  that  valuable  work  of  Pto- 
lenjy  whieh  I  have  alreadjr  mentioned.  The  stndj  of  geography 
heeamoy  of  consequence,  an  early  object  of  attention  to  the  Arabians; 
fiot  that  acute  and  ingenious  peoplS  cultivated  chiefly  the  specula- 
tive and  scientific  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  eeometry,  they  hnd  recourse  to  astronomical  observations, 
they  employed  experiments  and  operations,  whieh  Europe,  in  more 
enlightened  times,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Arabi- 
ans did  not  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  their  discoveries  was 
reserved  forages  capable  of  comprehending  and  perfecting  them. 

$  XX.  By  degrees,  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought  opon  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors, 
were  forgotten,  and  in  some  measure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes 
which  settled  there,  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  gov- 
enraient,  and  some  relish  for  the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life, 
Europe  began  to  awake  from  its  torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first 
symptoms  of  revival  were  discerned  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes 
which  took  possession  of  this  country  made  progress  in  improve- 
ment with  greater  rapidity  than  the  people  settled  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to 
enumerate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence to  the  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  these  roused  indus- 
try, and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all  the  active  powers  of  the  hn- 
nan  mind.  Foreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  attended  to 
and  improved.  Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the 
Italians  resorted.  There  they  not  only  met  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion, but  obtained  such  mercantile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  car- 
ry OB  trade  with  great  advantage.  They  were  supplied  both  with 
the  precious  commodities  of  the  east,  and  with  many  curious  manu- 
ftctnres,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity,  which  still  sub- 
sisted among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  conveying 
the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  whieh  I  have  described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and 
of  an  exorbitant  price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other 
methods  of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  an  easier 
rate.  They  sometimes  purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  tp  which  they  were  broosht  by  a  route 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  conveyed  from  India  by 
sea,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ascending  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the  Desert  to  Palmy- 
ra, and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  MiBditerranean.  But  from 
the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious,  and  often  a  precarious 

•  Hjst.  of  Chsrles  V.  vol  i.  p.  33. 
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qiode  of  cooveyance.  At  length,  the  Soldans  of  E^pt,  having  re- 
vived the  commerce  with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  \r^ 
bian  Gulf,  the  Italian  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  violent  anti- 
pathy to  each  other  with  which  Christians  and  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring, 
from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Mahon)^- 
tans,  established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period, 
the  commercial  spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising*  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  Pisa,  rose  from  inconsiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and 
wealthy  cities.  Their  naval  power  increased;  their  vessels  frequent* 
ed  not  only  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  venturing  some- 
times beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  Prance, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England;  and,  by  distributing  their  commo- 
dities over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its  various  nations  some 
taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well  as  some  ideas 
of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  pre- 
eincts  of  Italy. 

§  XXI,  While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  ca- 
reer of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  instead  of  retarding  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid  The  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heiglitened  and  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dominion  of  inBdels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.  The 
Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  which 
carried  them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  mi- 
litary stores.  Beside  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this 
account,  they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establishments  of 
great  consequence  in  the  settlements  which  the  Crusaders  made  in 
Palestine,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Asia.  /From  those  sources, pro- 
digious wealth  flowed  into  the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.  /I'his 
was  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  of  power,  aod^y  (he 
end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  particular,  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ample  territories.*— 
Italy  was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crusades  contributed  to 
revive  and  difi'use  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for  future  dis- 
coveries. By  their  expeditions  into  Asia,  the  other  European  na- 
tions became  well  acquainted  with  remote  regions,  which  formerly 
they  knew  only  by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous 
pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners,  the 
arts,  and  the  accommodations  of  people  more  polished  than  them- 
selves. This  intercourse  between  the  east  and  west  subsisted  almost 
two  centuries.  The  adventurers,  who  returned  from  Asia,  eommu- 
niealed  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  more  reflned  na- 
tions. The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted:  new  desires  were  excited;  and 
such  a  taste  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  gradu- 
ally spi*ead  among  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort 
of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce  themselves.! 

•  Bssal  de  I'HlstoIredu  Commerce  de  Venise,  p.  52,  etc. 
t  Hist,  of  Charl^  V.  vol.  i.  p.  2^,  etc. 
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$  XXII.  This  comnmniealioD,  whieh  was  opened  between  Evrope 
mod  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  eneouraf^ed  several  persons  t« 
advanee  far  bejond  the  eounlries  in  which  the  Crusaders  earned  on 
their  operatlsns,  and  to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opu- 
lent regions  of  the  east.  The  wild  fanatieitm,  whiH^  seems  at  tliat 
period  to  have  mingled  in  ail  the  schemes  of  individuals,  no  less  than 
in  all  the  counsels  of  nations,  first  incited  men  to  enter  upon  those 
lon^  and  dangerous  peregrinations.  They  were  afterwards  under- 
taken from  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  cariosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tndela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, possessed  with  a  superstitions  veneration  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  solicitous  to  visit  his  eonntrymen  in  the  east,  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state  of  power  and  opnlence  as  might  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  his  sect,  set  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  1160, 
and  travelling  by  land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded  through  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Euiine  and  Caspian  seas,  as  far  as  Chifaese 
Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  towards  the  south,  and  af- 
ter traversing  various  provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked 
On  the  Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  retnpncd  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europo^^ith  mneh  |y 
iaformation  concerning  a  lai^e  district  of  the  globe,  altogether  an-  | 
known  at  that  time  to  the  western  world.'yThe  zeal  of  the  head  of 
the  Christian  church  co-operated  with  the  superstition  of  Benjamid 
the  Jew,  in  discovering  the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia, 
(1246.)  All  Christendom  having  been  alarmed  with  accounts  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  under  Zengis  Khan,  Innocent  IV. 
who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of  hb 
own  power  and  the  submission  due  to  his  injunctions,  sent  father 
John  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan  monks, 
and  father  Aseolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Dominicians,  to  enjoin 
Kjiyuk  Khan^  the  grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
ike  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from 
desolating  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  deseendant  of  the 
greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange 
mandate  from  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were 
alike  unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merit- 
ed, though  he  dismissed' the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impu- 
nity. But,  as  they  had  penetrated  into  the  country  by  different  routes, 
and  followed  for  some  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were  always 
in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visiting  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Car- 
pini,  who  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled 
through  its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet. 
Aseolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in  Syria,  advanced 
through  its  southern  provinces  into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia.f 

(l&d)  Not  long  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed  farther  to- 
wards extending  the  knowledge  which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to 
acquire  of  those  distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  slender  acquaintance  of  Christendom  with 
the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  having  informed  him 
that  a  powerful  Chan  of  Tartars  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  instantly 

•  Bcreeron,  Recueil  des  Voyages,  etc.  torn,  i.  p.  1. 
t  HaUuyt,  i.  21.    l5crgeron,  torn,  i. 
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resolved  to  «end  ambassadors  to  this  illostrioas  eonverti  with  a  view 
of  iDeiting  him  to  attaek  their  eommon  enemy,  the  SaraeeDS,  in  one 
qaarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them  ni  another.  As  monks  were  the 
only  persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
as  qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  father 
Andrew,  a  Jaeobine,  who  was  followed  by  father  William  de  Rubra* 
quis,  a  Franeisean.  With  respeet  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  extant  The  journal  of  the  lalter  has  been 
published.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third 
Khan  in  sneeession  from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Asia,  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who 
had  hitherto  explored  them.* 

To  those  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to  visit  Asia, 
succeeded  others  who  ventured  into  remote  countries,  from  the  pros- 
pect of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiof  ity.— 
The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo»  a  Venetian  of 
a  noble  famil  v.  Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  (i2%5)  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country,  his  aspiring  mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of 
activity  more  extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  established 
traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  the  Ve- 
netians frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
them,  more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young  ad- 
venturer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European  commodities  to 
the  court  of  the  great  Chan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of 
them  to  advantage,  he  resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of 
Kublay  Chan,  the  mo^t  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he 
continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations  in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  years;  and  during  that  time  advanced  towards  the  east,  far  be- 
yond I  he  utmost  bonudaries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had 
ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the  course  of  Carpini  and  Ru- 
bruquis,  along  the  vast  unpeopled  plains  of  Tartary,  he  passed 
through  the  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  successors  of 
Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean,  he 
traded  in  many  of  the  islands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received 
spiceries  and  other  commodities,  which  it  held  in  high  estimation, 
thoui^h  unacquainted  with  the  particular  countries  to  which  it  was 
indebted  for  those  precious  productions;  and  he  obtained  information 
concerning  several  countries,  which  he  did  not  visit  in  person,  parti- 
cularly the  island  Zipangri,  probablythe  same  now  known  bythe  name 
of  Japan.f  On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  with 
his  descriptions  of  vast  regions,  whose  names  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their  populonsness, 
their  opulence,  the  variety  of  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  their 
trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed  age. 

About  half  a  century  alter  Marco  Polo,  (±322)  Sir  John  Mande- 
vilie,  an  Englishman,  encouraged  by  his  example,  visited  most  of  the 
countries  in  the  east  which  he  had  describeil,  and|  like  him,  pub- 

*  Hakl.  1.  71.  Rccueil  des  Voytges,  par  Bergeron,  torn.  i. 
t  Vigsggi  di  Marco  Polo.  Hamus.  ii.  2.  Bergeron,  torn,  ii. 
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lithed  an  aeeonnt  of  them.*    The  oarratioDs  of  those  early  travel- 
lers abound  with  manj  wild  ineohereot  tales,  eoneerning  giants,  en- 
chanters, and  monsters.  Bot  they  were  not,  from  that  eireumstanee, 
less  aeeeptable  to  an  ignorant  age,  whieh  delighted  in  what  was 
manrelloos.     The  wonders  whieh  they  told,  mostly  on  hearsay,  fill- 
ed the  moltitnde  if ith  admiration.     The  facts  whieh  they  related 
from  their  own  observation,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  dis- 
cerning.   The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  tra- 
ditions and  fables  of  the  countries  through  whieh  they  had  passed, 
were  gradually  disregarded  as   Europe  advanced  in  knowledge. 
The  latter,  however  incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in 
their  own  time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modem 
travellers.    By  means  of  both,  hofwever,  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
was  excited  with  respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  their 
ideas  were  enlarged,  and  they  were  not  only  insensiblf  disposed  to 
attempt  new  discoveries,  but  received  such  information  as  directed 
to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were  afterwards  earned  on. 
$  XXIII.  While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe,  a 
fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contributed  more  than  all  the 
efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding  ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend 
navigation.     That  wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it 
communieates  such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron,  as  to 
point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  observed.    The  use  which 
might  be  made  of  this  in  directing  navigation  was  immediately  per- 
ceived.— ^That  most  valuable,  but  familiar  instrument,  the  mariner'a 
compassj  was  constructed.     When,  by  means  of  it,  navigators  found 
that  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could  discover  the 
north  and  south  with  so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no 
longer  necessary  to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the 
observation  of  the  sea  coast.     They  gradually  abandoned  their  an- 
eient  timid  and  lingering  course  along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly 
into  the  ocean,  and  relyins  on  this  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the 
darkest  night,  and  under  tne  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a  security  and 
precision  hitherto  unknown.     The  compass  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full 
possession  of  the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it. 
FJavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,a  town  of  considerable  trade  in  V 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about  i 
the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  two.     It  hath  been  often 
the  fate  of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  have  en- 
riched science  and  improved  the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to  derive 
more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius* 
But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more  cruel;  through  the  inatten- 
tion or  ignorance  of  contemporary  historians,  he  has  been  defrauded 
even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title.     We  receive 
from  them  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his  charac- 
ter, the, precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovery,  or  the 
aecidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.      The  knowledge  of  this 
event,  though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  withtfutany  of  those 
eircumstances,  which  can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  naturally 

*  Vovaffcs  i^nd  travels,  by  Sir  John  MandevUle. 
Vol.  I.  4 
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awakens/  But  though  f lie  use  of  tlie  compass  might  enable  ihd 
Italiaui*  to  perform  the  short  voyages  to  which  they  were  aceastom-' 
r<l,  with  greater  seeurily  and  expedition,  its  influence  was  not  scr 
sudden  or  extensive,  as  immediately  to  render  navigation  adventu- 
rous, and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery.  Many  causes  combined  id 
preventing  tliis  benefu-iHl  invention  from  producing  its  fall  effect  in- 
stantaneously. Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slouly,  and  with  re- 
luctauee.  They  ate  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon 
them  with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is 
probable,  labored  to  conceal  the  happy  discovery  of  their  country- 
men from  other  nations.  Tlie  art  of  steering  by  the  compass,  with 
such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  full  confidence  in  its  direc- 
tion, was  acquired  gradually,  bailors,  unaccustomed  to  qoit  sight 
of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves  to  on- 
known  seas.  Accoi*dingly,  near  half  a  centui*y  elapsed,  from  the 
time  of  Gioia*8  discovery,  before  navigators  ventured  into  any  seaff 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

§XX1V.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate 
Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  those 
small  isles,  which  lie  near  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Spanish 
ooast,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all  the  different  kingdoms 
into  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make  pira- 
tical excursions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to 
carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  Vl.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claim- 
ed by  the  holy  see  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels, 
erected  those  isles  into  a  kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-fj^ur,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  de^* 
Kcended  from  the  royal  family  of  Castile.  But  that  unfortunate 
prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never 
visited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.f  Bethencourt, 
with  the  valor  and  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the  adventu- 
rers of  his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  conquest,  and  the 
possession  of  Che  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as 
a  fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this  expedition 
of  Betheneourt.  his  countrymen  settled  in  Normandy  are  said 
to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  (1565)  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary  islands.  But  their  voyages 
thither  seem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  in  eonsequenee  of  any 
public  or  regular  plan  fur  extending  navigation  and  attempting  new 
discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  roving 
piratical  spirits  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from  their  aneei- 
f ors«  or  the  eommercifil  enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  at- 
tracted so  little  notice,  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  contemporary  authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and 

*  CoUinas  et  Trombellus  de  Acus  nautics  Inventore.  Instit.  Acad.  Bonon. 
torn.  ii.  part.  p.  iii.  372. 
t  Vicni  y  Clavijo  Notic.  de  la  Histor.  dcCsmaria,  I.  268,  etc.  Glas  Hist.  c.  1. 
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having  it  ameog  those  of  dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importanee, 
vfe  maj  eooelode,  that  though  much  additional  information  coneem- 
ing  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had  been  received  by  travellers 
vrho  visited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth eentury,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had 
attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

$  XXV.  At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  decreed 
that  men  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they  had  been  so 
long  confined,  and  open  to  themselves  a  more  ample  field  wherein 
to  display  their  talents,  their  enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first 
considerable  efforts  towards  this  were  not  made  liy  any  of  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who  had  applied  to  naviga- 
tion with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The  glory  of  leading 
the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kinedoms.  As  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Portuguese  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts 
of  the  globe  with  which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only 
improved  and  extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a 
spirit  of  curiosity  and  enterprise,  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history:  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  success  of  their  vari- 
oos  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school  that  the  discoverer  of 
America  was  trained;  and  unless  we  trace  the  s(e|is  by  which  his 
instraetors  and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  idea,  or  facilitated  the 
execution  of  his  great  design. 

$  XXYI.  Yarions  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  ex- 
ert their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish undertakings  apparently  superior  to  the  natural  force  of  their 
^nonarehy.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of 
their  dominions,  had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their  victories  over 
them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  it  was  originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  ^s 
well  as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  Tbey  had  the  command  of  the 
national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united  vigor,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  or  interrup- 
tion from  any  domestic  enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried 
on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and 
adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished  all  the  European  nations 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened  among  the 
Portuguese.  A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the  milita- 
ry ardor^of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  ac- 
tive and  daring  genius,  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakioss.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a 
more  powerful  neighbour,  did  not  afford  free  scope  to  the  activity 
of  the  Portuguese  by  land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was 
BO  match  for  that  of  Castile,  But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state^ 
in  which  there  were  many  commodious  harbors;  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  navi- 
gation; and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the  only  field  of 
enterprise  in  which  they  co;)ld  distinguish  themselves. 
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$  XXVIL  Saeh  wai  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  saeh  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  Bhen  John  1.  snrnamed  the  Bastard,  obtained 
secure  possession  of  the  crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Castile, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage  and  abilities,  had  opened 
his  way  to  a  throne  which,  of  right,  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  in* 
stantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  public  or- 
der, or  domestic  tranquility,  without  finding  some  employment  for 
the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a 
numerous  fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  ships  which  he  could 
fit  out  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This 
great  armament  was  destined  to  attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the 
eoast  of  Barbary.  While  it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  ap* 
pointed  to  sail  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown  countries  situated 
tKere  From  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date  the  coni* 
mencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery,  which  opened  the  barriers 
that  had  so  long  shot  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half 
of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  this  new  voyage, 
the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very  imperfect.  Though  Africa  lay 
so  near  to  Portugal,  and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known 
on  that  continent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  the  Portuguese 
had  never  ventured  to  sail  beyond  Cape  ^on.  That  promontory,  as 
its  name  imports,  was  hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much 
knowledge,  as  emboldened  them  to  disregard  the  prejudices  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  their  ancestors.  The  long  reign  of  ignorance, 
the  constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry,  and  of  every  new  un- 
dertaking, was  approaching  to  its  perioo.  The  light  of  science  be- 
gan to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began 
to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  £urope  by  the  Moors  settled  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  ' 
both  these  kingdoms.  Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the 
sciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became  objects  of 
studious  attention.  The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  an- 
cients was  revived,  and  the  progress  of  their  navigation  and  coiAmerce 
began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have  obstructed  the 
cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal,  during  this  century  and  the  last, 
did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth 
century;*  and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  literary  pursuits. 

§  XXVllI.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favored  the  execution  of  that 
new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  countiy  invited 
the  Portuguese,  it  proved  successful.  The  vessel  sent  on  the  discov- 
ery doubled  that  formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  pro- 
gress of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
b^ond  it,  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky  clifiTs,  which  st!*etched  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful  than  the 
promontory  which  they  had  passed,  the' Portuguese  commander  durst 
not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more  satisiied 

•'^eeXote  ?X. 
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with  baviDg  adyaneed  to  far,  than  aihamed  of  haviag  ventured  no 
farther. 

$  XXIX.  Ineonsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the  pas- 
sion for  diseoverj,  whteh  began  to  arise  m  Portagal.  The  fortunate 
issue  of  the  king's  expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbarj,  (1477) 
added  strength  to  that  spirit  in  the  nation,  and  poshed  it  on  to  new 
nnderfakincs..  In  order  to  render  these  sneeessful,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  shonid  be  eondaeted  by  a  person  who  possessed  abilities 
capable  of  discerning  what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to 
form  a  regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was  ani- 
mated with  ardor  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry 
bake  of  Yiseo,  the  fourth  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lancas-  l\/4\ 
ter,  sister  of  Henry  lY.  king  of  Encland.  That  prinee^in  his  early  ^^ 
youth,  having  accompanied  his  father  in  his  expeditionto  Barbary, 
distinguished  himself  by  many  deeds  of  valor.  To  the  martial  spirit^ 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that 
time,  he  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
polished  age.  He  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences)  which  were  then 
unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of  bis  rank.  He  applied  with  pe- 
culiar fondness  to  the  study  of  geography;  and  by  the  instruction  of 
able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  he  early  ac- 
qaired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the 
great  probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with 
the  utmost  zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  ben- 
eficial, as  it  appeared  to  be  splendid  and  honorable.  In  order  that 
he  might  pursue  this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired 
from  court  immediately  after  his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  S^t.  Vincent,  where  the  prospect  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  continually  towards  his  favorite 
project,  and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  country,  who  aided 
him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the  interior  f 
provinces  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold-d!Ust,and  other  rich  com-  ^ 
modities.  He  consulted  the  Jews  settled  in  Portugal.  By  promises, 
rewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several 
persons,  foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
skill  in  navigation.  In  taking  those  preparatory  steps,  the  great 
abilities  of  the  prince  were  seconded  by  his  private  virtues.  His 
integrity,  his  affability, his  respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  his  country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  design,  and 
to  favor  the  execution  of  it.  His  schemes  were  allowed  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor  the  de- 
sire of  wealth,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  ea- 
ger to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  which  justly  entitled 
him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the  quality  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of  doing  good. 

$  XXX.  His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  any 
new  underta)cing,  was  extremely  inconsiderable.  He  fitted  out  a 
single  ship,  (1418)  and  ^vingthe  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzalez 
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Zareo  and  Tristan  Yaz,  two  geDtlemen  of  his  hoasehold,  who  volunfa* 
rily  ofTered  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  instructed  them  to  ase  their 
ntmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  to  steer  towards 
the  south.     They  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  still 
prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore;  and  by  following  that 
dii*eetion,  they  must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.     But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  alto^- 
gether  fruitless.     A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to 
sea,  and  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  perish^  landed  them 
on  an  unknown  island,  which  from  their  happy  escape  they  named 
Forto  Santo,  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small 
island  appeared  a  matter  of  sucif  moment,  that  they  instantly  return- 
ed to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  were  received  by  Henry 
with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  fortunate  adventurers.     This 
faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite 
object  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as   were  suflieient  incitements  to 
proceed.     Next  year,  Henry  sent  out  three  ships  under  the  same 
commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Pereslrello,  in  order 
to  take  possession  nf'the  island  which  they  had  discovered.     When 
they  began  to  settle  in  Porto  Sanlo,  they  observed  towards  the  south 
a  fixed  spot  in  the  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees  they 
Mere  led  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  land,  and  steering  towards  it, 
they  arrived  at  a  considerable  islaml,  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
wood,  whi(?h.  on  that  account,  they  called  Madeira.*     As  it  waa 
Henry's  chief  object  to  render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country, 
he  immediately  equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  td 
these  islands.     (1430)  By  his  pro.vident  care,  they  were  furnished 
not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic  animals  common  in  Eu- 
rope; hut  as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility 
nf  the  soil  would  prove  favorable  to  the  rearing  of  other  productions, 
he  procured  olips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  rich 
wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced      These 
throve  so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  culti- 
vating them  was  immediately  p'erceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of 
Madeira  quickly  became  articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  com- 
merce of  Portugal. t 

§  XXXI.  As  soon  aS  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  settle- 
ment to  the  west  of  the  European  continent  began  to  be  fell,  the  spi- 
rit of  discovery  appeared  less  chimerical,  and  became  more  adven- 
turous. By  their  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  instead  of  creeping  ser- 
vilely along  the  coast,  venturing  into  the  open  sea.  In  consequence 
of  taking  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry's ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  had  Jiitherto  been 
deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance 
'  of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  recorded 
in  histofy,  opened. a  new  sphere  to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  the 

•  HistorlcaW Relation  of  the  first  Discovery  of  Madeira,  translated  fi:om  the 
Pprtug^uescof  Fran.  Alcafaraua,  p.  15, etc. 
.    f  Lud.  Guicciardini  Descritt.  de  Pacsi  Bassi,  p.  180, 181. 
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viut  continent  of  Africa,  still  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
stretched  towards  the  south.  Part  of  this  was  soon  explored;  the 
Portagoese  advanced  within  (he  tropics,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd. 

i  XXXil.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  (heir  discov- 
eries, or  encouraged  to  attempt  (hem,  by  the  light  and  information 
which  they  received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  matheroaticiana 
and  geographers.    But,  when  (hey  began  to  en(er  (he  (orrid  zone, 
the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  (be  heat,  which 
reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  excessive  as  to  render  it  uninhabi- 
table, deterred  them,  for  some  time,  from  proceeding.     Their  own 
observations,  when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and  formi- 
dable region,  tended  to  confirm  (he  opinion  of  antiqui(y  concerninjg 
the  violent  opera(ion  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     As  far  as  the  ri- 
ver Senegal,  (he  Pur(uguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited 
by  people  nearly  resembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.     When  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  sou(h  of  (hat  ri^r,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on 
a  new  appearance.     They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony, 
wi(h  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  (hiifk'lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  fea- 
(ares  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the  race  of  negroes.  This 
surprising  alteration  they  naturally  a((ribu(ed  to  (he  infloence  of 
heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  (hey  began  to 
dread  that  i(s  effects  would  be  s(ill  more  violent.    Those  dangers  were 
exaggerated,  and  many  other  objections  against  attempting  farther 
discoveries  were  proposed  bysome  of  thegrandee8,who,from  ignorance, 
from  envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever 
has  the  air  of  novelty  or  en(erprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  Prince 
Henry's  schemes.    They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether  chime- 
rical to  expect  any  advantage  from  countries  si(uated  in  (hat  region 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  an(iq«ity  had  pronounced  (o  be 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men;  (hat  their  forefathers,  satisfied  with 
cultivating  (he  territory  which  Providence  had  allo((ed  them,  did  not 
was(e  the  streng(h  of  the  kingdom  by  fruitless  projects,  in  quest  of 
new  settlemen(8;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by  the  expense 
of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  which 
nature  destined  to  remain  unknown;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  nvore  cer- 
(ain  success,  and  productive  of  greater  benefit.     But  neither  their 
appeal  to  the  authoriiy  of  the  ancien(8,  nor  (heir  reasonings  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  deter- 
mined philosophic  mind  of  Prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  which  he 
had  already  made,  convinced  him  that  (he  ancients  had  little  more 
than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid  zone.     He  was  no  less 
satisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  opponents,  with  respect 
to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded.  In  those 
sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his  brother  Pedro,  who 
governed  the  kingdom  as  guardian  of  (heir  nephew  AlphonsoY.  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority;  and  instead  of  slack- 
ening his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  his  discoveries  with  fresh 
ardor. 

$  XXXIil.  But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of  opposition, 
he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  fa- 
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vor  of  his  operations.     With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  Popei  and 
represented,  in  pompous  terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with 
whieh  he  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  jears^  in  diseorering 
unknown  eountries,  the  wretehed  inhabitants  of  whieh  were  utter 
strangers  to  true  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  > 
astray  by  the  delusions  of  Mahomet.     He  besought  the  holy  father, 
to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  eoiiii- 
tries  possessed  by  Infidels,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the  iDdos- 
try  of  its  subjects,  and  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreat- 
ed him  to  enjoin  all  Christian  powers,  under  the  highest  penaltiea, 
not  to  molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  and 
to  prohibit  them  from  settling  in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Por- 
tuguese should  discover.     He  promised  that,  in  all  their  expeditions, 
it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to  spread  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  relieion,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  universal  pastor.     As  it  was  by  im- 
proving with  dexterity  every  faLvorakie  conjectare  for  acqoiring  new 
powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  usurpa- 
tions.    Eugene  IV.  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application  was  made, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.     He  in- 
stantly perceived,  that  by  complving  with  Prinee  Henry's  request,  he 
might  exercise  a  prerogative  no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  according- 
ly issued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past 
efforts  of  the  Portogues^,  and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that  lau- 
t  dable  career  on  which  they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclu- 
\sive  right  to  all  the  countries  which  they  should  discover,  from  Cape 
^on  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries, 
no  person  in  the  fifteenth  century  doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  apostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  this 
transaction.  His  schemes  were  authorised  and  sanctified  by  the  hull 
approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was  connected  with  zeal 
for  religion,  which,  in  that  ase,  was  a  principle  of  such  activity  and 
Tigor,  as^  to  influence  the  conduct  of  nations.  All  Christian  princes 
were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those  countries  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of  their  na- 
vigation and  conquest* 

§  XXXiy«  The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread  over 
Europe.  Men,  long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  the  activity  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  wilhin  the  limits  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  confined,  were  astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  na- 
vigation so  suddenly  enlarged,  and  a  prospect  opened  of  visiting  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  in  fornier 
^|||mes.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and  formed  theories 
ebncerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar  inquired  and 
wondered;  while  enterprising  adventurers  crowded  fr.om  every  part 
of  Europe,  soliciting  Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honorable 
service.    Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were  at 

'  •  See  N^ote  X. 
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UiAt  limey  Mperior  to  all  other  oatioBs  in  the  seieoee  of  miTal  af« 
Ikini,  entered  aboard  the  Portaguete  ships  and  aeqaired  a  more  per* 
feet  and  extensive  knowledge  of  their  profession  in  that  new  seaool 
of  naTigation.    In  emulation  of  these  foreigners*  the  Portagnese  ex-  y 

erted  their  own  talents.  The  natio'n  seeonded  the  designs  of  th6  / 
prinee.  Pmrate  merchants  formed  companies  (^^^0  y'th  a  view  ^ 
to  search  for  nnknowA  eounincs/  Thu  Cane  d^  terd  islands,  whieh 
lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name^  were  aiscovered,  and  soon  alter 
(1449)  the  isles  called  Aaeores.  As  the  former  of  these  are  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hon* 
dred  miles  firom  any  continent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  venturing  so 
boldly  into  the  open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had,  by  this  time,  iai« 
proved  greatly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

$  XxkV.  While  the  passion  lor  engaging  in  new  undertakings 
was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  unfortunate  cheek  by  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  superior  knowledare  had  hitherto  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronaso 
had  encouraged  and  protected  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  these,  the  Portuguese,  daring 
his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost  progress  towards  the  south, 
within  five  decrees  of  the  equinoctial  line;  and,  after  their  continued 
exertions  for  half  a  century,  (from  1412  to  1468)  hardiv  fifteen  hnn'«> 
dred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age  ae- 
^ainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  state  of  maturity  and 
improvement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear 
feeble  and  unskilful.  But,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed^ 
they  were  snttcient  to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  in- 
to a  new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  point  the 
way  to  future  discoveries. 

%  XXXVI.  Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at  the 
time  of  Prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much  engaged  in  supporting 
his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  ex- 
neditions  against  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  king- 
dom being  exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  arcfor.  He  committed  the  conduct  of  them 
to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  granted  an 
exclusive  right  to  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which  Prince 
Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of 
a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
nationaJ  o^ect,  and  became  the  concern  of  a  private  man,  more  at- 
tentive to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  pro- 
gress, however*  was  made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  to 
cross  the  line,  (1471)  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that  region 
of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  scorched  with  intole- 
rable heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 

%  XXXYII.  John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso,  (1481) 
possessed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and  executing  arreat  de- 
signs. As  part  of  his  revenues,  while  prince,  had  arisen  from  the 
duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly-discovered  countries,  this  natu- 
rally turned  his  attention  towards  them,  and  satisfied  him  with  in- 
spect to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as  his  Icnow- 
ledge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession  of  them  appeared  to 
he  of  greater  consequence.    While  the  Portngoese  proceeded  along 
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the  eoatt  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  Senegal,  they  foand 
all  that  extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by 
a  wretehed  people,  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  subject 
to  the  vast  empire  of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the 
power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  couir* 
try  was  divided  into  small  and  independent  principalities,  the  pop" 
ulation  was  considerable,  (he  soil  fertile,*  and  I  he  Portuguese  soon 
discovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich  gums, gold,  and  other  valuable 
commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce  was  enlarged^ 
and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered  active 
by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  greater  ea- 
gerness, than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

§  XXXVilf.  This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vigor 
from  the  countenance  of  such  a  monarch  as  John.  Declaring  him- 
self the  patron  of  every  attempt  towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  grand  uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  with  supe- 
rior power.  The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  (14S4)  A 
powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  kingdoms 
of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
line,  and  the  Portuguese  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new  haven,  an! 
observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  soli- 
citous to  discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those 
eouBtries.  He  built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Ootnea;  he  sent  out  colo- 
nies to  settle  there;  he  established  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  more  powerful  kingdoms;  he  endeavored  to  render  such  as  were 
feeble  or  divided  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the 
petty  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged  themselves  his  vassals.-^ 
Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  A  regnlar  anil 
well-digested  system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new  obfeet  of 
policy,  and  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  and  eom- 
merce  in   \friea  was  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

§  XXXIX.  By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  ef  Afrieat 
the  Portagoese  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of 
that  country  which  they  had  not  visited.  The  information  whiek 
they  received  from  the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed  in 
their  own  vovages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  extensive,  and  te 
suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more  important,  than  those  which  had 
hitherto  allured  and  occupied  tfiem.  They  had  detected  the  error 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone.  They 
found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Afriea, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptole- 
my,! at  that  time  the  oracle  and  gaide  of  the  learned  in  the  science 
of  geography,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itseli^  and  to  bend  te* 
wards  the  east.  This  induced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  ef 
the  ancient  Phenician  voyage^!  round  Africa,  which  had  long  been 
deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following 
the  ^ame  route  they  might  arrive  at  the  East  indies,  and  engroae 
that  commerce  which  had  been  the  source  of  wealth  and  power  te 
every  nation  possessed  of  it.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Prince 
Henry,  as  we  may  eonjeeture  from  the  words  of  the  pope's  bull,  had 

*  Navigatio  Aloysi'i  CAdamusti  apud  Novum  Orbem  Grynxi,  p.  2. 18.  Navigat 
all  Isola  di  San  Tome  per  un  Pilotto  Portugh,  Kamusio,  i.  115. 
t  Vide  Nov,  Orbis  Tabul.  Gcograph,  secund.  Ptolem.  Arast  1730. 
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«arlv  formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  Bat  though  bis  country- 
men, at  that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his 
Tiews  and  schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots 
BOW  eoBcurred  in  representing  them  as  well  founded  and  practicable. 
The  king  entered  with  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to 
Concert  measures  for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 

$  XL.  Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  finished) 
accounts  vere  transmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along 
the  coast  bad  mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  conti- 
Beat,  at  a  great  distance  towards  the  east,  the  king  of  which,  accor- 
ding to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian  religion.  The  Por- 
tnguese  monarch  immedi3.tely  concluded,  that  this  must  be  the  era- 

Eror  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  Kuropeans,  seduced  by  a  mistake  of 
ibrnquisy  >f  arco  Pole,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east,  absurdly 
gave  the  namje  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John;  and  as  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive Information  and  assistance  from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prose- 
cuting a  scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  re- 
solved to  open,  if  poAsihIe,  some  intercourse  with  his  court.  With 
this  view  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de 
Payva,  who  were  perfect  masters  of  the  Arabiac  language,  and  sent 
them  into  the  east,  to  search  for  the  residence  of  this  unknown  po* 
tentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friendship.  They  had  in  charge 
likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence  the  nations  which  they  vi- 
sited conid  supply,  with  respect  tjo  the  tradenf  India,  and  the  course 
«f  navigation  to  that  continent.* 

$  XLl  While  John  made  this  n^w  attempt  by  land  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discovert 
be  did  not  Begleet  the  prosecution  of  this  great  desij^^n  by  sea.  The 
conduct  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  impor- 
tant which  the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected,  was  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whose  sagacitj,  experience,  and  forti- 
tode,  rendered  him  enual  to  the  Undertaking.  He  stretched  boldlr 
toward  the  south,  and  proceeding  beyond  the  utmost  limits  to  whicn 
his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  discovered  near  a  thousand 
miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
by  a  succession  of  violent  tem^sts  in  unknown  seas,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine  which  he 
suffered  from  losing  his  store-ship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting 
his  enterprise.  In  recompense  of  has  labours  and  perseverance,  be 
at  last  oeseried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the 
south.  But  to  descry  it,  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accom- 
plish The  violence  of  the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his 
ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  sailors,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn, after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  which  he  discovered  a  far 
greater  extent  of  country  than  any  former  navigator.  Diaz  had  call- 
ed the  promontory  which  terminated  his  voyage  XJabo  Tormentoso^  or 
the  stormy  Cape;  but  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained  no* 
doubt  of  having  found  the  long  desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.\ 

$  XL1I.  Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  confirmed 
by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over  land,  in  consequence  of 

*  FarU  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Lafitaa  Decouv.  de  Port.  1. 46. 
t  Fsria  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  voU  i .  p.  26. 
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Us  embaifj  to  Abyssinia.    Coyillan  and  P<^«»  in  obedience  to 
their  master's  instmetions,  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.    Front 
that  city,  they  travelled  along  with  a  earavan  of  Egyptian  mer* 
ehants,  and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia- 
There  they  separated;  Payva  sailed  direetly  towards  Abyssinia; 
Covillam  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and  having  visited  Galeent, 
Ghia,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast,  retomed  to  Sofalla,  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and 
lie  had  fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.    Unfortunately  the 
former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia,  but  Covillam  found  at 
Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity 
attended  to  every  oircumstanee  that  could  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  schemes,  had  dispatched  after  them,  in  order  to  receive  a  de- 
tail of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate  to  them  new  instruc- 
tion.   By  one  of  these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a 
jonrnal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of 
India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  he  had  touch- 
ed: and  from  what  he  himseir  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
formation of  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded,  that 
by  sailing  round  Africa,  a passaee  might  be  found  to  the  East  Indies.* 
$  XLlll.  The  happy  coincidence  of  Co vil lam's  opinion  and  re* 
port,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly 
any  shadow  of  doobt  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  sailing  fron 
]Bnrope  to  India.    But  the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furi- 
ous storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopo,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to  such  a  degree, 
although  by  long  experience  they  now  become  adventurous  and  skil- 
ful mariners,  thagt  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage.    The  courage,  how- 
ever, and  authority  of  the  monarch,  gradually  dispelled  the  vain 
fears  of  his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John 
thought  himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great  de- 
sign, which  had  been  the  principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnest- 
ness in  prosecuting  it  became  so  vehement,  that  -it  occupied  his 
thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  sleep  through  the  night--* 
While  he  was  taking  every  preeaution  that  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
whieh  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his  favorite  project,  the 
fame  of  the  vast  discoveries  which  the  Portueuese  had  already  made, 
^  the  reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had 
received  from  the  East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they 
now  meditated,  jl re w  the  attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
held  them  in  suspense  and  expectation.     By  some,  the  maritime 
skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese  were  compared  with  those 
of  the  Phenieians  and  Carthinians,  and  exalted  above  them.  Others 
formed  eonjectqres  concerning  the  revolutions  which  the  success  of 
the  Portuguese  schemes  might  oeeasion  in  the  course  of  trade,  and 
the  political  state  of  Europe.     The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquiet- 
y  ed  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce,  the  mo- 
\  |iopol>  of  whien  was  the  chief  source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opii- 
^^\4ence,  and  the  Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  Aincy  the  wealth  of 

f  F%ria  y  Sousa,  Fort.  Asia,  vol.  L  p.  37.  Lafitsu  Decour.  i.  4^ 
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the  Bast  Bnt^  (hriiis  this  inlerral,  whieh  save  tneh  seope  to  tbc 
yarioas  workings  of  eoriosity,  of  hope  and  of  fear^  an  aeeooiit  was 
broasht  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  lets  extraordinary  than  unexpect- 
ed, the  diteovery  of  a  New  World  situated  in  the  west;  and  the  eyes 
and  adniratioQ  of  mankind  Inrned  immediately  towards  that  great 
objeet 
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1 

§  I.  AMONO  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  diteoveriei 
made  by  the  Portuguege  had  aUored  into  their  serviee,  was  Christo- 
pher Colon  or  Colambus,  a  subjeet  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  Neither 
the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty;*  but  he 
was  descended  of  an  honorable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence 
by  various  misfortunes.  His  ancestors  havins  betaken  themselves 
for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life,  Columbus  discovered,  in  his  ear- 
ly yonth,  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man 
for  that  profession.  Ris  parents,  instead  of  thwarting  this  original 
propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by 
the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  science  was 
taught  at  that  time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosmography, 
astronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such 
ardor  and  predilection,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  naviga- 
tion, his  favorite  object,  that  he  advanced  with  rapid  proficiency, 
(1461)  in  the  study  of  them.  Thns  qualified,  he  went  to  sea  at  the 
aore  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on  that  element  which  conduct- 
ed him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  those  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  which  his  coiintryroen,  the  Genoese,  freqnented. 
This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  northern  seas,  and  visited  (he  coasts  of  Iceland,  to 
which  (he  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account 
of  its  fishery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction,  was  now  become 
enterprising,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  an- 
cients, and  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Hav^ 
ing  satisfied  his  euriosify.  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  a  famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and  fa- 
mily. This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  c raising  sometimes  aeainst  the  Mahometans,  some- 
times against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had 
acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continu- 
ed for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage,  than  for 
bis  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement, 
oflTthe  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravans,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it 
was  fast  grappled.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and 
^presenee  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
aea«  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  support  of  it,  and  his 
dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though  above  two 
leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  nndertakings.f 

f  See  Note  XL       f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  v. 
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$  IT.  At  soon  as  he  reeovered  strength  from  the  joarney,  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  eoantrjmen  were  settled.  They 
toon  eoneeired  such  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  ta- 
lents, thai  they  warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  Itiat  kingdom^ 
where  bis  naval  skill  and  experienee  eoald  not  fail  of  rendering  him 
eonspicoous.  To  every  adventurer,  animated  either  with  curiosity  to 
visit  new  countries,  or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  the  Por- 
tuguese service  was  at  that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus  lis- 
tened with  a  favorable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having 
gained  the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  hit 
residence  in  Lisbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  from 
a  sea- faring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  know- 
ledge, and  to  excite  a  desire  of  extending  it  still  farther.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the  eaptains  em- 
ployed hy  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigationsyand  who,  under  hit 
protection,  had  discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts  of 
this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  courta 
which  the  Portuguese  had  held  in  making  their  discoveriet,  as  welt 
at  the  various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  then  in 
their  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and  inflamed  hit  IkTorite 
pattion;  and  while  he  eontemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  deserip- 
tioDs  of  the  new  countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience 
to  risit  them  became  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
Toyape  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  several  years  to  trade  with 
that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Ouineat 
and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.* 

$  in.  By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  such  a 
variety  of  vo}ages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at 
thaf  time,  any  intercourse  uas  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  becoma 
one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But  not  satisfied  with 
that  praise,  his  ambition  aimed  at  something  more.  The  sueeessfol 
progress  of  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  cu- 
riosity and  emulation,  which  set  every  man  of  science  upon  examin- 
ing all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  discoveries  which  they  had 
made,  or  that  afforded  a  prospect  of  succeeding  in  any  new  and  bol- 
der undertaking.  The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturally  inij^uititive,  ca- 
pable of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  wat 
to  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  founded  their  schemes  of  discovery,  and  the  mode  on  which 
they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries  whieh 
bitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

$  IV.  To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  wat  the 
great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Portu- 
gese doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed 
in  all  their  navigations,  and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  their  diseo- 
yeries  in  Africa  appeared  inconsiderable.  The  fertility  and  richet 
of  India  had  been  known  for  many  ages;  its  spices  and  other  vain- 
ahle  eommodities  were  in  high  request  throughout  Europe^  and  the 

•  Idfe  of  Columbusj  c.  iv,  v. 
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vast  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arising  from  their  having  engrossed 
this  trade,  had  ^raised  the  envy  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent  so- 
ever the  Portuguese  were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  de- 
sirable regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the 
south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  east, after  they 
had  mailed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa.  This  course  was 
still  unknown,  and,  even  if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  length, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  mult  have  appeared,  at  that  pe- 
riod, an  undertaking  extremely  ardnons,  and  of  very  nneertain  issne. 
More  than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from 
Cape  ^lon  to  the  equator;  a  much  longer  space  of  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  extenHive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  ac- 
complished. These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger  and 
tediousness  of  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuing,  na- 
turally led  Columbus  to  consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  might  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long 
and  seriously  every  circumstance  suggested  by  his  superior  know- 
ledge in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  navigation;  after  eompar  • 
ing  attentively  the  observations  of  modern  pilots  with  the  hints  and 
conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concleded,  that  by  sailing 
directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must 
infallibly  be  discovered. 

$  y.  Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from 
^diflerent  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  seemingly  as 
/  chimerical  as  it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  spherical  figure 
^  of  the  earth  wasjknown,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  Ti*bm  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time, 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  suita- 
ble to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the.  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was 
not  covered  entirely  by  a  waf  te  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  was 
balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
These  conclusions  concerning  the  existence  of  another  continent, 
drawn  from  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators.  A  Portu- 
guese pilot,  having  stretched  farther  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at 
that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon 
the  sea$  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he 
eoncluded  that  it  came  from  some  unknown  land^  situated  in  that 
quarter.  Columbus's  brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  west  of  the 
Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the  some  manner,  and 
brought  by  the  same  wind;  and  had  seen  likewise  canes  of  an  enor- 
mous size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.*  After  a 
course  of  westerly  winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often 
driven  up  the  coasts  of  the  Azores,  and  at  one  time  the  dead  bodies 
\J  ilfjwo  men  with  sihgular  features,  resembling  neither  th6  inhabi« 
tants  ofBiirope  nor  of  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

Aji  the  foree  of  this  united  evidenee,  arising  from  theoretical 

*  Lb.i.c.  ir. 
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prneipleii  woA  praetieal  «fcierTatioiiSy  led  ColnmbBf  U  expetit  the 
ditevverj  of  new  eouDtriet  id  the  westefa  oeean,  other  reasont  indae- 
ed  liin  to  beliere  that  these  mott  be  connected  with  the  contineift 
r«f  Isdia.  Though  the  aaeientt  had  hardly  erer  peneN*ated  into  In- 
dia  ftirther  than  the  banks  of  the  Oanset »  yet  tome  Greek  anthers 
luul  rentured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond  that  riirer.  As  men 
are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or  Unknown, 
they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.  Ctesias  a^ 
firmed  that  India  was  as  iarae  as  all  the  rest-of  Asia.  Onesicritns* 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalist  follows^*  contended  that  it  was  eqnal  to  a 
4hird  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearehns  asserted,  that  it  wonld 
take  fonr  months  to  march  in  a  straight  line  from  -one  extremity  of 
ladia  ta  the  oth^r.f  The  jonmal  of  Maeo  Polo,  who  had  proceeded 
tawards  the  East  far  beyond  the  iiauts  to  which  any  Enropean  had 
«Ter  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these  exaggerated  aeoounis  of  the 
ascients.  By  his  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ca- 
ttay  and  Cipango^  and  of  many  other  oonntries,  the  names  of  which 
were  nnknown  in  £urope»  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vast  ex- 
teat.  From  these  accounts,  whicji,  however  defective,  were  the 
accurate  that  the  people <of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period, 


with  respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  .the  East,  €(dnmbus  drew  a  jast 
aaaclusion.  Ue  contended,  that,  4n  proportion  •$  the  continent  of 
ladia  stretched  oat  towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  consequence  of  the 
apherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  neacer  to  the  islands  which 
had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west  of  Africai  that  the  distance 
firom  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  vary  considerablei  and 
that  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the  remote  regions 
af  the  eaat,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west^  This  notion  con- 
•eming  the  vicinity  of  India  ta  the  westera  parts  of  our  eontinent, 
was  countenanced  by  aome  eminent  writers  anM>ng  the  ancients,  the 
s^Mctioti  of  whose  authoiity  was  aecessarv^in  that  age,  to  proeure  a 
favorable  reception  to  any  tenet.  Aristotle  thought  It  probable  that 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  wore  not  far  re-^^ 
moved  from  the  East  Indies,  and  that  there  mi^t  be  a  communica- 
tion by  sea  between  them.||  Seneca,  in  terms  still  more  explicit,  af«  y 
iirms,  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  sail  from  Spain  to  India  in 
a  few  days.$  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described  by  Plato,  and 
aupposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknown 
continent  was  situated,  is  xepresented  bv  him  as  lying  at  no  great 
distance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Colom« 
bus,  in  whose  character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius 
was  united  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  |iot  rest 
with  such  absolute  assurance  .either  upon  his  own  arguments*  or  up- 
on the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  oot  4o  -aonsalt  such  of  his  eon- 
Icmporaries  as  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  produced  in  support  of  his  opinion.  As  early  as 
the  year  oae  thousand  four  hundred  and  jeventy -four,  he  eommuni- 
eated  his  ideas  concerning  the  protiafiiTity  of  dischvvt'ing  new  coun- 
tries, by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  emi- 
'ttcnt  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning 

•  Kat  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17-  t  ^trsb.  Geogr.  lib.  XT.  p.  1011.    t  See  Note  XM. 
fi  Aristot  de  Ccelo,  lib.  ii.  c.  U.  edit.  Du  Val.^  Par.  1^29.  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
S  Senec.  Qusst.  Nstor.  lib,  i.  in  proem. 
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as  well  M  candor  which  he  diteovers  io  hii  reply,  appears  to  have 
been  well  cDtHled  to  the  confidence  which  Columbos  Diaeed  in  hiii. 
He  warmly  approTcd  of  the  plan,  suggested  sereral  facU  in  confir- 
mation of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  underta- 
king so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much  to  the  honor  of 
his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Eurooc.* 

\  VI.  To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great 
designs  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reasonings,  and  obscrTa- 
tions,  and  authorities,  would  have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of 
some  plausible  and  fruitless  theory,  which  might  have  furnished 
matter  for  ingenious  discourse,  or  fanciful  conjecture.     But  with  hit 
sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  speculation  led  directly  to  action. 
Fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  he 
was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.     The, first  step  towards  this  was  to  se- 
cure the  patronage  of  some  of  the  eonsiderablc  powers  in  Europe, 
capable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.     As  long  absence  had 
not  extinffuished  the  aSectioa  which  he  bore  to  his  native  country, 
he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  invention. 
Wi«h  Ibis  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and 
making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  service,  offered  to  sail  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest  of  the  new  regions  which 
he  expected  to  discover.     But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many 
years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  nnaequainted  with 
his  abilities  and  character;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so 
little  «^aceustomed  to  distant  voyages,  that  they  eould  form  no  just 
idea  of  the   principles  on  which  he  founded   his  hopes  of  success. 
They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendor.f 

$  YU.  Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus 
was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that 
instead  of  relinquishing  his  undertaking,  he  pursued  it  with  fresh 
iardor.  He  made  his  next  overture  to  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  in 
whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  established,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered, on  that  account,  as  having  the  second  claim  to  his  service. 
Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  favorable 
reception.  He  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius, 
no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  patronising  every 
attempt  to  discover  new  countries.  His  subjects  were  the  most  ex- 
perienced navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated 
either  bv  the  novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition.  Id 
Portugal,  the  professional  skill  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal 
good  qualities,  were  thoroughly  known:  and  as  the  former  rendered 
It  probable  that  his  scheme  %vas  not  altogether  visionary,  the  latter 
exempted  him  from  the  suspicion  of  any  sinister  intention  in  propos- 
ing it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz, 
bishop  of  Ceuta  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographen, 
irhom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.     As  in 

•  Lifeof  polumbus,  c.viii.    f  Herrera  Hist,  de  las  Indias   Occid.  decl- Ub. 
i.  c.  Tii. 
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Genoa,  igBonuMe  had  opposed  and  disappointed  Colombai,  in  Lis- 
bon, he  had  to  eombat  with  prejudice,  an  enemj  no  less  formidable. 
The  persons,  aeeordiiig  to  whose  deeision  his  seheme  was  to  be  adopt- 
ed or  rejeeted,  had  been  the  ehief  directors  of  the  Portng nese  navi- 
Mtions,  and  had  adtised  to  search  for  a  passu^e  to  India,  by  stor- 
ing a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Goiambns  recommended 
as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They  cOold  not,  therefore,  approve  of 
bis  proposal,  without  snbmittiDg  to  the  doqble  mortification  of  con- 
demning their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  superior  saga- 
city. Alter  teazing  him  with  captious  questions,  and  starting  innu- 
merable objections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  parti- 
cular explanation  of  his  system,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  dit- 
cioTery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  res- 
pect to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  they  conspired  to  rob  hiro  of  the  ho- 
nor and  advantages  which  he  eipected  from  the  success  of  his 
ocheme,  advising  the  king  to  dispatch  a  vessel  secretely,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  following  exactly  the  course 
which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this  oc- 
easton  the  sentiments  becoming  a  monarchy  meanly  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus  s 
plan  had  neither  the  g*niu«  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  anther.  Con- 
trary winds  arose,  no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  cour- 
age  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  project  as 
eqoally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

$  VIIL  Upon  discovering  this  dishonorable  transaction,  Colum- 
bus felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  ingenious  mind,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  resentment  determined  to  break  oflf  all  intercoursa 
with  a  nation  capable  of  such  flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly 
mitted  the  kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  As  he  wm  now  at 
IHierty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron,  whom  he  could  euMge 
10  approve  of  his  plan  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  resolved  to 
provMt  it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that  Ume 

Sovcmed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ara^on.  But  as  he 
ad  already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  applications  to  kiM 
and  ministers,  he  took  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  hit 
brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fblly  communicated  hit 
ideas^  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  same  time,  with 
Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  sagacious  an  well  as 

*^C  IX.  ^It  WM  iot  wUhout  reason  that  Cohimbus  entertained  doubts 
and  fears  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  to  the  Span- 
ish Court.  Spain  was,  at  that  juncture  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war 
with  Granada,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  «»nntry.-- 
The  wary  and  suspicions  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formetl  to 

relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs,  J^^^^^^%'!i^^''^^r'I'^^^ 
and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  her  husband  in  all  her 
actions.  The  Spanianls  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend  na- 
vigation beyond  Its  ancient  limits",  and  had  beheW  the  amazing  pro- 
grf  ss  of  discovery  among  their  neighbours,  the  P«  W^J^J' J^^^ 
Ine  attempt  to  imitate  or  rival  them.    The  war  with  tie  InfideU  af- 

*  Lifo  of  Columbus,  c.  xi.  Henera,dee.L  lib.  i.  c  7* 
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fortieil  an  ample  Gehl  to  the  oatioDal  activity  and  love  of  glory,  tJm^ 
d?r  eireuQiftanttes  su  unfavorable,  it  was  imnoitible  for  Colombaa  to 
u^ake  rapid  progress  with  a  oatioO)  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in 
forming  all  its  resolutions.  Uis  character,  however,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whose  confidence  and  protectioo  be 
solicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment;  ctr* 
camspect  in  his  words  and  actions;  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
exemplary  ill  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions  of  religion. 
By  qualities  so  respect  able,  he  not  only  gained  many  nrivate  friendf^ 
but  a^^uired  such  general  eiiieeni,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plain- 
■ess  of  his  a|>peariMice,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he 
was  not  considered  as  a  mere  ailventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had 
snggeftted  a  visionary  project,  but  was  received  as  ^  person  to  whose 
propositions  serious  attention  was  doe. 

$  X^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  folly  occupied  by  their  ope- 
rations against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much  regard  to  Columbus,  aa  In* 
r^mit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Talavera.  He  consulted  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were 
supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  tiua- 
kind.  But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  in  Spain, 
that  ihe  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  jud^ e  in  a  matter  of 
snch  moment,  did  not  comprehend  the  first  principles  upon  whiek. 
Goliunbus  founded  his  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of  themy  from* 
mistaken  notions  eonteming  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended 
that  a  voyage  to  Uteie  remote  parts  of  the  east,  nbich  Columbus  ex* 
pected  to  discover,  eould  not  be  performed  in  less  than  three  years. 
Others  concloded,<  that  j^ither  he  would  find  the  ocean  to  he  of  infi* 
nite  extent,  aeeordkig  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers; 
or,  if  he  should  peraist  in  steering  towards  the  west  beyond  a  ceri 
«ain>  point,  that  the  convei  figure  of  the  globe  would  prevent  his  re- 
turn, and  that  he  must  inevitably  perish,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  opcM 
a  coa^munication  between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which  na- 
ture had  for  ever  diiyoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into 
any  particular  discussion,  many  reieeted  the  scheme  in  general,  up- 
on the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterpris- 
ing shelter  themselves  in  every  age,  <<  That  it  is  presumptuous  in* 
any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone  possesses  knowledge  superior 
to  aU  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  They  maintained,  that  if  there 
were  really  any  such  countries- as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could" 
not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity of  former  ages  have  leA  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  ob- 
scure Genoese  pilot. 

(  XI.  It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  negotiate 
with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange  propositions.  He  had 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  i» 
still  more  intractable,  the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  After  innumerr 
able  conferences,  and  wasting  five  years  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  in- 
form and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little  capable  of  deciding  w^th  propri- 
ety, Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfavorable  report  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the 
war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise* 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  hamhnesi  of  this  deelara* 
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Clop,  ColsMftm  eoDsiderecl  it  at  a  fioal  rejeetion  of  bit  propotalt* 
B^i  bappilj^  for  Maakind,  that  toperiority  of  geoiat,  whien  it  oapa- 
ble  of  fomiog  great  and  oneomnoB  detigat,  it  utually  aeeompaaied 
with  an  ardcot  enthiitiatai,  which  eaa  neither  be  eooled  by  aelajti 
nor  daaiped'by  ditappoiatmeBt.  Columbot  wat  of  thit  tangDiBO 
teaiper*  Tboagh  he  felt  deeply  the  eruel  blow  given  to  hit  honet 
and  retifed  imfliediately  from  a  court,  where  he  had  been  apiated  to 
toBg  with  yaia  expeetationt,  hit  confidence  in  the  jattaett  of  hit  own 
tytlcfli  did  not  dhninith,  and  hit  impatience  to  demonttrate  the  truth 
of  it  by  an  aetaal  ezperimenty  became  greater  than  ercr.  Havings 
eonrted  the  protection  of  tovereign  ttatet  without  tooeett»  be  appli- 
ed next  to  pertont  of  inferior  rank,  and  addretted  toccettiTely  tho 
dafcct  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi^  who>  thongh  tnlyectt, 
were  pottetted  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enter* 
prite  which  he  projected.  Hit  negociationt  with  them  proved  at 
imitJett  at  thote  in  which  he  had  fa«en  hitherto  engaged;  for  thete 
noblemen  were  either  at  little  convinced  by  Columbnt't  arsomentt  aa 
their  tuperiort)  or  Hiey  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jeiuouty,  and 
offending  the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  tcheme  which 
he  had  rejected.* 

$  XIL  Amid  the  painful  tentatioot  occationed  by  tuch  a  tuccct » 
tioa  of  ditappointmenlty  Colnmbut  had  to  tnttain  the  additional  dit* 
trcAt  of  havkig  received  no  aceountt  of  hit  brother}  whom  he  had 
tent  to  the  court  of  England.  In  hit  voyage  to  that  country,  Bar* 
Iholomew  had  been  to  unfortunate  at  to  fall  into  the  handt  of  pi- 
ralet,  who  having  ttripped  him  of  every  thing,  detained  him  a  pri- 
toner  for  teveral  yeart.  At  length  he  made  hit  etcape,  and  arrived 
in  London,  but  in  tuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  wat  obliged  to 
employ  himtelf,  during  a  contiderable  time,  in  drawing  and  telling 
mapt,  in  order  to  pick  up  at  much  money  at  would  purehatc  a  dc- 
cent  drett,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then 
laid  before  the  king  the  propotals  with  whieh  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  bit  brother,  and,  notwilhtlanding  Henry 't  excestive  ^auiion  and 
partimony,  which  rendered  him  averte  lo  new  or  expensive  under- 
takingty  he  received  Columbut't  overturet  with  more  approbation 
than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  pretented. 

$  XIII.  Meanwhile,  Columbnt  being  unacquainted  with  hit  bro- 
ther's fate,  and  having  now  no  protpeet  of  encouragement  in  Spain, 
retolved  to  vitit  the  court  of  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  a  more  favorable  reception  there.    He  had  already  made  pre* 

raratiotttfor  thit  purpote,  and  taken  meatures  for  the  disposal  of 
it  children  during  his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of 
the  Monastery  of  Kabida,  near  Palos,  in  whieh  they  had  been  educat- 
ed, earaettly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  journe>  for  a  short  time.— 
Perez  wat  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with 
Queen  Itabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  was  warm- 
hf  attached  to  Columbus,  wich  whose  abilitiet  at  well  at  integrity 
no  had  many  opnortunitiet  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  enri* 
otity  or  by  fHendthip,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of 
hit  tytlcm,  in  conjunction  with  a  phytician  settled  in  the  neighbor* 
hood,  who  was  a  contiderable  proficient  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

♦  Life  of  Columb.  c,  15.    Herrers,  dec.  I.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 
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Thin  inrestigation  satisfied  them  so  tlioronghiy,  with  respeet  to  the 
solidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  foondtd  his  opioioiiy 
and  the  probability  of  saccess  in  executing  the  plan  whieh  he  pro- 
posed, that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  eoontry  from  being  de- 
prived of  the  glory  and  benefit  whieh  must  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 
such  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjurine  her 
to  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she  respected,  Is- 
abella desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa 
Fe,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided 
at  that  time,  that  she  might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  sob- 
ject.  The  first  effect  oftheir  interview  wa»  a  gracious  invitation  of 
Columbus  back  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  small 
sum  to  equip  him  for  the  joarney.  As  there  was  now  a  certain  pros- 
pect that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which  would  leave  the 
nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  undertakings;  this,  as  well  as  the 
mark  of  royal  favor  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately  honored, 
encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  than  for- 
merly in  support  of  his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Qnin- 
tanilla,  comptroler  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Louis  de  Santan- 
gel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  merito- 
rions  zeal  in  promoting  this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an 
honorable  place  in  historv,  introduced  Columbus  to  many  persona  of 
high  rank,  and  interested  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

$  XIV.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand  with 
favorable  sentiments.  '  He  still  regarded  Columbus's  project  as  ex- 
travagant and  chimerical;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  hit 
partizans  ineffectual,  he  had  the  address  to  employ  in  this  new  ne- 
gotiation with  him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had  formerly  pronounc- 
ed his  seheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their  astonishment,  Colum- 
bus appeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident  hopes  of  succest 
as  formerly,  and  insisted  upon  the  same  high  recompense.  He  pro- 
posed that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  onder  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  discovery,  and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditary  ad- 
miral and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discov- 
er, and  to  have  the  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled 
irrevocably  upon  himself  and  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time, 
ho  offered  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  ae- 
complishing  his  design,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  share  of  the  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enter- 
prise should  totally  misearrvy  he  made  no  stipulation  for  any  reward 
or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  viewing  this  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  truth  of 
his  own  system,  or  being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  af- 
ter so  many  delays  and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to 
its  original  claims,  the  persons  with  whom  Columbus  treated  began 
meanly  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of 
the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The  expense,  moderate  as  it  was, 
they  represented  to  be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  present  exhausted, 
state  of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  honors  and  emola- 
ments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should  per- 
form the  utmost  of  what  be  had  promised^  and  if  all  his  sanguine 
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hopes  should  proTeillotiireyStteh  vast  coneessioiiB  to  an  adreoturer 
would  be  deemed  not  onlj  ineontiderate,  but  ridieulous.  In  this  im- 
posing garb  of  eaution  and  prudenee,  their  opinion  anpeared  so  plan- 
sible,  and  was  so  warmly  supported  by  Ferdinandi  that  Isabella  de- 
elined  giving  any  eountenanee  to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negotiation  with  him  whieh  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  disappoint- 
menu  whieh  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  eourt  from 
Isabella,  like  an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  sueb  prospeets 
of  sueeess,  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  at  an  end: 
but  now  darkness  and  uneertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it 
was,  could  hardly  support  the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse. 
He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  pro- 
secuting his  voyage  to  England,  as  bis  last  resource. 

$  Xv.  About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city,  the  reduction 
of  which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  tbeir  domini- 
ons, and  rendered  them  masters  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.     As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  accompanies  success  ele- 
vates the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising,  Quintanilla  and  Santan- 
gel»  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  ofColumbos,  took  advantage 
of  this  favorable  situation,  in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  be- 
half of  their  friend.    They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and 
alter  expressing  some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the 
monificent  patroness  of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so 
long  to  countenance  the  most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been 
proposed  to   any  monarch;  they  represented  to  her,  that  Columbus 
was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  virtuous  character,  well 
qualified,  bv  his  experience  in  navigation  as  well  as  knowledge  of  ge- 
ometry, to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  globe 
and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions;  that,  by  offering  to  risK  his 
own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  gave 
the  most   satisfying  evidence  both   of  his  integrity  and  hope  of 
snecess;  that  the*  sum   requisite   for    equipping  such    an    arma* 
meat   as  he  demanded    was  inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages 
which   might   accrue  from   his   undertaking  were  immense;   that 
he  demanded  no  recompense    for  his    invention  and   labor,    but 
what   was   to.  arise  from  the  countries  which   he  should  discov- 
er; that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  no- 
ble attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open 
an  intercourse  with  regions  hitherto  unknown,  so  it  would  affoid  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  her  piety  and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the 
Christian  faith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it  had  oeen 
long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which  she  might  commu- 
nicate the  light  and  blessings  of  Divine  truth;  that  if  now  she  did 
not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost; 
tbat  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries  where  some 
prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous^  would  close  with  his  propo- 
sals, and  Spain  would  forever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  whieh  had 
excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in 

her  power  to  have  enjoyed* 
These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and 

at  a  juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired   effect.    They 
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diipelled  all  baliella*!  d«ttbu  and  fears;  ibe  urdered  Ctflmnhuf  to 
be  inttantljr  reealledi  deelared  her  retolalion  of  emplojriiig  him  on 
his  own  termS)  and  regretted  the  low  estate  of  her  nnanees,  getier- 
4in8ly  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raise  as  mneh 
money  as  itiight  be  needed  in  making  preparations  fbr  the  voyage. 
Santangel^  Jn  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  and 
in  order  to  save  her  rirom  having  reeoorse  to  sueh  a  mortifying  etpe- 
dietit  forproeuring  money,  engaged  to  Colombos  their  tieeroy  iii  alt 
the  islands,  and  advanee  immediately  the  sum  that  was  requisite.* 

$  XVI.  Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey, 
when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving 
«n  aeeonntof  the  unexpected  revolution  in  his  favor,  he  returned  di- 
rectly to  Santo  Fe,  though  some  remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled 
itself  with  his  joy.  But  the  «ordial  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  Isabella,  together  w«th  the  near  prospect  of  setting  out  upon 
that  Voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
wi^ihes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suffered  in 
Spain,  during  eight  tedious  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
Acgotiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and  ditipatch,  and  a  trea- 
ty or  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  frMir  hundred  and  ninety-two.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  it  were,  1.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the 
'OCean,  constituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  In  all  the  seas,  isl- 
suids,  and  continents  which  should  be  discovered  bv  his  industry^  and 
stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  forever  should  enjoy  this  office,  with 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  wliich  belonged  io  the  high  admi- 
ral of  Castile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  S.  They  appoint- 
ed continents  which  he  should  discover:  but  if,  for  the  belter  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  it  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish  a  se- 
parate governor  in  any  of  those  countries,  they  authorized  Cotambus 
to  name  three  persons,  of  whom  they  would  choose  one  for  that  of- 
fice; and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewise 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted  to  Co- 
lumbus and  his  heirs  forever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  profits  acerninff 
from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which  he  should 
discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit  shaU 
arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  eonntries 
whicli  should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  sole  au- 
thority of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They 
permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  he 
expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com<- 
merce  with  the  countries  which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled 
him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.t 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  thatof  Ise 
abella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  vio- 
lent that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of 
AragoUr  As  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defray- 
ed by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redoun4 
from  its  success. 

•  Ilerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c,  8. 
t  life  of  Columbus*  c.  15.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  Jib.  i.  c.  9, 
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$  XVIL  Aft  soon  fts  th6  treaty  was  signed^  IsabellA,  by  her  atten- 
tion an4  aetmty  in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  en- 
4eatonred  to  make  some  raparafion  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which 
lie  lost  in  fVnitless  sdlieitation.  By  the  twelAh  of  Maj,  all  that  de- 
pended npon  her  was  adjusted;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king 
attd  qoeen  in  order  to  receive  their  final  instructions.  Every  thing 
reipeeting  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the  voyage,  they  committea 
implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  bis  prudence.  But  that  they  might  avoid 
^ving  any  jnst  caose  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  strictly 
enjoined  him  not  t6  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Gninea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portognese  claimed  right  as  discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the 
«hips»  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out 
IB  tne  port  of  Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  An- 
dalusia. As  the  guardian  Joan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  al- 
ready been  so  moeh  indebted,  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecelegiastie,  as  well  as  by  his 
ewn  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raised  them  what  he 
wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  en- 
gaged several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage.  The  chief 
of  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of 
•eonoiderabfe  wealth,  and  of  great  exfOrienee  in  naval  affairs,  who 
were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

Bat  after  all  thee  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament 
^rAs  Aot  suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  whtch  it  was 
eqaipped,  or  to  tlie  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined. It  eonsisled  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  eon- 
•iderabfe  burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  aamiral,  who 
gave  it  the  name  <d  Santa  Maria,  out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin* whom  he  honored  with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  second,  called 
the  Pinta^  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pi- 
lot The  third,  named  the  J^igna^  was  under  the  command  of  Vin- 
cent Tanez  Pinion.  These  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior 
in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  lor  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety 
men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed 
the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  ni  Isabella's  court, 
whom  she  appointed  to  accompany  him.  Though  the  expense  of  the 
antferlakittgxf  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the 
eoort  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so  long  the  negotiation  with  Columbus, 
the  sum  enployed  in  fitting  out  this  squadron  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fifteenth  eentury  was  eictremely 
rode^aBtt  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodated  to  the  short  and  ea- 
sy vdyages  along  the  coast  which  they  were  aceustomed  to  performi 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprisine  genius  of  Colum- 
bas,  that  he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation, 
to  explore  onknown  seas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no 
knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness  to  accomplish 
the  great  design  which  had  so  long  engrossed  his  thoughts,  made 
him  overlook  or  disregard  every  circumHtance  that  would  have  inti- 
midated a  mind  I^s  adventurous.    He  pushed  forward  the  prepara- 
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ratioQs  with  floeh  ardor,  and  urat  seeoDded  to  effeetuallj  by  the  per- 
•ont  to  whom  Isabella  coiqniitted  the  tuperioteodance  of  this  boi i* 
Det9,  that  every  thing  was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  at 
Columbus  was  deeply  impressed  wit)i  sentiments  of  religion,  hp 
would  not  set  out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and  of  whieh  onn 
great  objeet  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
without  imploring  publiely  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  ih^  persons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  Rabida.  After 
confessing  their  sins  and  obtaining  absolution,  they  received  the  ho- 
ly saerament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  pray* 
ers  to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously patronized. 

$XVl||.  Mext  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred~and~ninety-two,  Columbus  set 
sail,  a  little  before  sun-rise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, who  sent  uji  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished  rather  than  expected.  Co- 
lumbus steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there 
without  any  oceurrenlee  that  would  have  deserved  notiee  on  any  other 
occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectation  and  importance, 
every  circumstance  was  the  object  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the 
Pinta  broke  loose,  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbor,  and  that  acei« 
dent  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  unskilful,  as  a  cer- 
tain omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill 
appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- 

Eected  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them, 
owever,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having  supplied  himself  with 
fresh  provisions,  he  took  hh  departure  from  Oomera,  one  of  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 
§  XIX.  Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin; 
for  Columbus  holding  bis  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usfial 
track  of  navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown 
seas.  The  first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way| 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries;  and  many  of  the 
sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed 
jlears,  as  if  they  were  nevi;r  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus  com- 
forted them  with  assurances  of  success,  and  the  prospect  of  vast 
vealth,  in  those  opulent  regions  whither  he  wi^  conducting  them. 
TBTs  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus 
that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle,  not  only  with  the  unavoidable  dif- 
ficulties which  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertak- 
ing, but  with  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  ti- 
midity of  the  people  under  his  command;  and  he  perceived  that  the 
art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  ac- 
complishing the  discoveries  whieh  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill 
and  undaunted  courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  country 
hy  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  prejector,  virtues  of  another  species,  which  are 
rarely  united  with  them.  He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
fnaqkind,  an  insinuating  address,  a  patient  perseverance  in  exe^nV 
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Hir  any  plad,  ikt  perfeet  government  of  his  own  pMsions,  and  the 
talent  of  aeoairing  an  ascendant  over  those  of  other  men.    All  these 
mialitiesy  whieh  fbrmed  him  for  command,  were  accompanied  with 
that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  whieh  begets  confidence 
in  times  of  difllcaltjr  and  danger.     To  unskilfbl  Spanish  sailors,  ae- 
eostomed  only  to  coasting  royages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  mari- 
time science  of  Columbus,  the  ftait  of  thirty  years  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese, 
appeared  immense.    As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  sole  authority;  he  superintended  the  exeeution  of  every 
order;  and  allowing  himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at 
all  other  times  upon  deck.    As  his  course  lay  through  seas  which 
had  not  formerly  been  visited,  the  sounding-line  or  instruments  for 
observation  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese  discoverers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  cur- 
rents, watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearanee  of  fishes,  of  sea- 
weeds, and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept. 
As  the  lencth  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors,  ha- 
bituated only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  them  the  real  progress  which  they  made.     With  this  view, 
though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the  seeoud  dav  after  they  left 
Gonera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uni- 
formly employed  the  same  artifice  of  reckoning  short  during  the 
Mfkole  voyage.    By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above 
two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than 
■ew.     They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compasses 
did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polor  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west| 
and  as  they  proceeded,  this  variation  increased.     This  appearanee 
which  is  now  ftimlliar,  though  it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature^  into  the  cause  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man  bath  not  been 
able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror. — 
They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the 
usual  course  of  navigation;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  whieh  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.     Colum- 
bus, with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this 
appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plau- 
sible to  them,  that  it  dispelled  their  fears^  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 
He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  Canary  Islands.    In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere 
of  the  trade  wind,  which  bjows  invariably  from  east  to  west  between 
the  tropics  and  a  few  decrees  beyond  them.     He  advanced  before 
this  steady  gale  with  sucn  unifoqn  rapidity,  that  it  was  seldom  ne- 
cessary to  shift  a  sail.     When  about  four  hundre^  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  that 
it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in  some  places  they  were 
so  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.    This  strange  ap- 
pearance occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.    The  sailors  imagined 
that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable 
ocean;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  farther  pro- 
gress, and  concealed  dangerous  rocks  or  some  large  tract  of  land. 
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wbieb  had  sunk,  ibey  know  pot  boiv«  in  that  pUce.  Colioibat  ca- 
deavonred  to  persuade  thero«  that  what  had  alarmod)  ought  ralket^ 
to  have  encouraged  thefn,  and  nas  to  be  considered  |i9  a  lign  of  ap- 
proaching land.  At  the  aame  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried 
them  forward.  Several  birds  %vere  seen  hovering  about  the  abip)*' 
and  directed  their  flight  towards  the  west.  The  desponding  erew 
resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain  fresh  liopea. 

§  XX.  Upon  the  fir»t  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  ad- 
miraPs  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seven4y  leagiies  to  the  weal  of 
the  Canaries;  byl  lest  Iiis  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodisi- 
eus  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proeeeoed 
only  five  hundred  and  eigbiy-four  leagues;  and,  fortunately  for  Co- 
lumbus, neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  those  of  the  other  ships,  had  skill 
sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had 
now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond 
what  former  navigators  bad  attempted  or  deemed  possible;  all  their 
prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  froi»  the  flight  of  "birds  and  ether 
circumstances,  had  proved  fallaciotti;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  eommander  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amnsed  them*  had  been  altogether  il- 
lusive, and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as 
ever.  These  reflections  occurred  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  eoueeming  the  in* 
tention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition.  They  made  imprea- 
sion,  at  first,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending,  by  de- 
grees, to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  eoata* 
gion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  Frora^  teeret  whispers  or 
murmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  pnblie  eoqtplatnti. 
They  taxed  their  sovereign  with  inconsiderate  eredulity,  in  paying 
such  regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  raah  conjectures  of  an  indigent 
foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  sabjeets,  in 
prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme.  They  aifirmed  that  they  had  fui- 
ly  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing  (o  folio w» 
any  longer,  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They  con- 
tended, that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  wbiln 
their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  tea,  hut  ex- 
pressed their  t^ars  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  favorable  to  their  course,  must  render  it 
impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Colom* 
bus  should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  whieh  their 
common  safety  depended.  Some  of  the  more  audacious  proposed, 
as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  onee  of 
his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded  that, 
upon  their  return  to  Spain,  rhe  death  of  an  unsuccessful  projector 
would  excite  little  conceru,  and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

§  XXI.  Columbus  was  inllj  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He 
had  observed,  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear,  in  producing  disatfection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that 
it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, peK;fect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their 

*  See  Note  XIII. 
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BaekinatioDS.  NotwitbttandiDfr  the  agitation  and  safieitade  of  hi» 
own  miBd)  he  appeared  with  a  eheerful  eoantenanee,  like  a  man  sat- 
isfied with  the  progress*  he  had  made,  and  eonfident  of  soeeess.  Some- 
Hmes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinaation,  to  soothe  his  men. 
Soisetimes  he  endeavoared  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avariee, 
hj  magoifieent  deseriptions  of  the  fame  and  weamyvhich  they  were  ^ 
aJbont  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  author- 
ity, and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by 
their  dastardiv  behaviour;  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that 
of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  the  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of 
a  man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty 
and  persuasive,  and  not  only  restriKned  them  from  those  violent  ex- 
ceases  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany 
their  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  seemed  to 
he  mere  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began- 
lo  appear  in  Bocks^  making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in 
ifliitation  of  the  Portu|;uese  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  se- 
veral of  their  discovenes,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course 
if«m  due  west  towards  that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight. 
But,  alter  holding  on  for  several  days,  in  this* new  direction,  with- 
aot  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no  object,  during 
tJiirtv  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companies  sub- 
aided  faster  than  they  had  risen;  their  fears  revived  with  additional 
Ibree;  impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost:  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto 
concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority, 
BOW  took  part  with  the  private  men;  they  assembled  tumultuously  on 
the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with 
expostulatiens,  and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  re- 
tarn  to  Enrope.  Columb;js  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having  been  tried 
sooAen  had  lost  their  effect;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rekindle 
aay  zeal  lor  the  success  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in  whose 
breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He  saw 
that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  severe 
measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  ne- 
cessary on  all  these  accounts,  lo  soothe  passions  whieh  he  could  no. 
longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be 
checked.  He  promised  solemnly,  to  his  men,  that  he  would  comply 
with  their  request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey 
his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land 
were  not  dtoeovered,  he  ivould  then  abandon  the  enterprise  and  di- 
sect  hfs  course  towards  Spain.* 

%  XXII.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their 
face*  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  proposition  did  not  ap- 
pear to  them  unreasonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confin- 
ing liimself  to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For 
some  days  the  sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  th^  soil  wfiipfai 

*  Oviedu,  Hist.  ap.  Ramus,  vol.  lii.  p.  81.  E. 
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it  brought  up  iodieated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distanee.  The  floeki 
of  birdg  increased,  and  were  eomposed  not  only  of  sea  fowl,  but  of 
such  land  birds,  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  apieceof  timber  artifieially  eanr- 
ed.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branoh  of  a  tree 
with  red  berries,  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun 
assumed  a  new  appearance;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and, 
during  the  night,  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was  so  eonfident  of  being  near  land^ 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public  prayers 
for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to, 
keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the  night. 
During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  ezpeetaiion,  no  man  shut  hit 
eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expected  to  discover  land,  which  had  been  so  long  the  objeet  of 
their  wishes. 

§  XXIII.  About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stan- 
ding on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately 
pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe. 
Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Saleedo,  comptroller  of  the 
fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  plaee  to 
plaee.  A  little  aAer  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  land^  land^  was 
heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships. 
But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited,  m  all  the  angQish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,*  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  au  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and 
verdant  iields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivo* 
lets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the 
Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy 
and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  ofiice  of  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-eon- 
demnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ienorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him 
so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  tfnd  had  so  often  obstructed  the  pro- 
secution of  his  well-concerted  plan;  and  passing  in  the  warmth  of 
their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounc- 
ed the  man,  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be 
a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and 
conception  of  all  former  ages. 

5  XXIV.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  and  with  their  colours 
displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they- 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the 

♦  FiKlay,  October  12. 
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strange  objects  which  pi^ented  themselves  to  their  Tiew.  Colum- 
bos  was  the  first  Earopean  who  set  foot  io  the  New  World  which 
he  had  discoFered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all 
"kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They 
next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  return- 
ed thanks  te  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue. 
They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Portusuefte 
were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind,  in  their  new  disco- 
veries.* 

$  XXY.  The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actioni 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whitcftess  of 
their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange  and  surpris- 
ing. The  vast  machinen^in  which  they  had  traversed  the  ocean,  that 
seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a^  dreadful 
soand  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  smoke, 
fltrnck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to  respect  their  new 
guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
children  of  the  Siin,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before 
them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  those 
which  flourished  in  Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore 
few  marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt 
warm,  thou|;h  extremely  delightful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in 
the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair, 
long  and  nncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
tresses  around  their  heads.  Tbey  had  no  beards,  and  every  part  of 
their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dus- 
ky copper  colour,  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable, 
their  aspect  gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well 
shaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body, 
were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at 
first  through  fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  aud 
with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawks-bells,  glass  beads, 
or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave  such  provisions  as  y 
they  had,  and  some  eottiULyeariij  the  only  commodity  of  value  that 
they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
>hip,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which 
they  called  canoesy  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexteritv.  Thus,  in 
the  first  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
every  thing  was  conducted  amicabl^,and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 
The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  simple  and 
QMi^eming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  Calamities  and  desolation 
which  were  approaching  their  country.. 

$  XXVI.    Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of 

•  life  of  Columbus,  c.  32,  23.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i. 
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admiral  aid  viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  had  dit^ov^red, 
San  Salvador,  It  is  hetter  knows  by  the  name  of  Quanakani, 
which  the  natives  gave  to  it^  and  is  one  of  that  large  clasler  of  is- 
lands, called  lioeaya  or  Bahama  isles.  It  is  sitaated"  above  three 
thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera,  from  which  the  siquadron 
took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  sooth  of  it;  so  little 
had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

$  XXVII.  Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coast  of  the  island;  and  from  the  universal  poverty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  perceived  that  this  was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he 
sought.  But,  conformably  to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of 
those  regions  of  Asia^  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  he  6onclu* 
ded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  which  geographers  des- 
cribedas  situated  in  tl\e  great  ocean  adjacent  to  India.*  Having 
observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  ejilil^  hy  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly  en- 
^^  y\  <iuired  wherelheygot  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards 
M''  )  th>fouth,  and  made  him  Cftmprghead  by^gns,  that  gold  abounded 
^'*'  \  in  countries  situated  in  that  quarter.     Thither  he  immediately  de^ 

icrmined  to  direct  his  course,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  there  those 
opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  would 
be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers  Hetoot  along  with 
him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the 
Spanish  language,  they  might  serve  as  gnides  and  interpreters;  and 
those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  when 
they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

$  XXVIII.  He  saw  several  islands^  and  touched  at  three  of  the 
largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Concep- 
tion, Fernandina,  and  Isabella.  But  as  their  soil,  productions,  and 
inhabitants,  nearly  resembled  those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no 
•tay  in  any  of  them.  He  jpqujred  evyry  where  for  gold,  and  the 
signs  that  were  unifoiliny  made  by  way  of  answer,  conlirmed  him 
pn  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He  followed 
that  course,  and  soon  di8Cove]*eda  country  which  appeared  very  ex- 
tensive, not  perfectly  level,  like  those  which  he  had  already  visited, 
but  so  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and 
plains,  that  lie  was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or 
part  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador^  whom  he  had 
on  board,  called  it  Cuba;  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna. 
Be  entered  the  ronulh  of  a  large  river  with  his  squadron,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached  the  shore. 
But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in  that  place,  he  sent  some 
Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the 
soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  dis- 
covered; that,  besides  many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one 
village,  containing  above  a  thousand  inhabitants;  that  the  people, 
though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  of  San  Sal- 
vador, but  had   treated  them  with  the  same  respectful  attention, 

Pet.  Mart,  cpfeti.  135. 
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kiftsng  tlieir  feet,  and  honouring  then  at  taered  beingf  allied  to 
Heaven;  that  they  had  eiven  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the  taste  of 
which  resembled  roasted  ehesnats,  and  likewise  a  singular  speeiei 
of  oom  called  maize,  which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground 
into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
fonr-footed  animals  in  the  country,  bnt  a  species  of  dogs,  which  could  >^ 

not  bark,  and  a  creature  resembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  taaller      t/^ 
size;  that  they  had  observed  some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the      ^ 
(.eople,  but  of  no  great  value.* 

$  XXIX.  These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the  na*         >■' 
tives  to  accompany  them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of       v 
which  they  made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacaiu  By  this 
word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba;  but  Columbus 
being  ignorant  of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their 
pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  runningcontinually  upon  his  own 
theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  he  was  led  by 
the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of  the  Great 
KhaU)  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay^  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote.    This  induced  him  to  employ 
some  time  in  viewing  the  country.    He  visited  almost  every  haroory 
from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cnba^  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island:  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  every  where  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  both  which,  from  their  novelUr,  made         , 
a  more  lively  impreftsion  upon  his  imagination,!  he  did  not  findgold     r 
in  such  quantity  as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  avarice  drilis' 
followers,  or  the  expectations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return. 
The  people  of  the  country,  as  much  astonished  at  his  eagerness  in        ^^' 
fuest  of^old  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  simpli* 
city,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  called 
Hayti  was  situated,  in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than 
among  them.     Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course 
thither;  but  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon^  impatLent  to  be  the  first  who         ^ 
.should  take  possession  of  the  treasures  which  this  country  was  sup-        ^ 
posed  to  contain,  quitted  his  6ompanT0lR,  regardless  of  all  the  Admi- 
ral's sienals  to  slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  them. 

$  XXX.  Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach 
Hayti  till  the  siith  of  December.  He  called  the  port  where  he  first 
touched  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honor  of 
the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employed,  and  it  is  the  only  country, 
of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he 
gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants,  who%fled  in  great  consternation  to- 
wards the  woods^  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  sailing  alonz 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which 
he  called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate;  his  people  over- 
took  a  woman  who  was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her 
with  great  gentleness,  dismissed  ber  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as  .  I 
they  knew  were  most  valued  in  4ltesa  regions.  The  description  ^Lcir 
which  she  gave  io  ber  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  strangers;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets,  which  she 
••• 

♦  1-ife  of  Columbus,  c.  24, 28.  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  W).  i.  c.  14.    f  See  Note  XIV. 
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shewed  wi(h  exuHatioh;  and  Iheir  eagernesg  to  partieipate  of  the 
same  favours,  removed  their  fears,  and  induced  man  j  of  them  to  re- 
pair td  the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they  beheld,  and 
the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  curiosity  and  their  wishes.  They  nearly  reseinbled  the  people 
of  Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and 
simple;  and  seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts 
which  appear  most  necessary  in  polished  societies;  but  they  were 
gentle,  credulous,  and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  easy  to 
acquire  the  ascendant  over  them,  especially  as  their  excessrve  admi- 
ration led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  isl- 
/  aods,  in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  de- 
V  seended  immediately  from  Heaven.  They  possessed  yid  in^reater 
abundance  than  their  neighbours^  which  they  readily  exclianged  for 
bells,  beads,  or  pins;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were 
•  highly  pleased,  each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  trans- 
action. Here  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  prince  or  caxique  of  the 
country.  He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a  simple 
people,  beine  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who  served  him  with 
great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately,  very  reserv- 
ed towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards 
extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold. 
and  a  girdle  of  carious  workmanship,  receiving  in  return^resents  of 
small  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  jnmuLahieh  yielded  goJd« 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  witE  whom  be  had  any  io- 
tercoorse  concerning  their  situation.  Thev  concurred  in  pointing 
out  a  mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao^  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  farther  towards  the  east.  Struck  with  this 
sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same  with  Cipango,  the  name  by 
which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east  distinguished  the 
island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Asia; 
and  in  full  expectation  of  reaching  soon  those  regions  which  been 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  east.  He 
put  into  a  commodious  harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
found  that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  cazi- 
que,  named  Chiacanaharij  who,  as  he  aflerwards  learned,  was  one  of 
the  five  sovereigns  among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  deliv- 
ered to  him  the  present  of  a  mask  curiously  fashioned,  with  the  ears, 
nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  to  the  place  of  his 
residence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Franpois,  some  leagues 
towards  the  east.  Columbus  dispatched  some  of  his  officers  to  visit 
this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  greater  dignity,  seem- 
ed to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such  favourable 
accoupts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Columbus 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guaeanahari  to  which  he  had  been 
invited. 

$  XXXI.  He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm: 
•  Lifb  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c,  15,<tc. 
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aiid  as,  amidtt  the  miiltiplieity  of  hii  oeeupatioDSi  be  had  net  that 
hig  eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  tome 
repose,  haviog  committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  iDJune- 
tions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.     The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger, 
earelesslj  left  the  helm  to  an  anexperienced  cabin  boj,and  the  snip, 
carried  away  by  a  current*  was  dashed  against  a  rock.     The  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.     He  ran  up  to  the  deck. 
There  all  was  confusion  and  despair.    He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.     He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  astern;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards 
the  Nigaa,  which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He  then  command- 
ed tlie  masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship;  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  too  late;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled 
so  fast  with  water  that  its  loss  was  inevitable.     The  smoothness  of 
the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna^  enabled 
the  crew  to  save  their  lives.     As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of  this 
disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their  prince,  Ouaeauahari, 
at  their  head.     Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  in  which 
they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment, 
they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere  condolence.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put 
to  sea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards, 
assisted  in  saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck;  and  by 
the  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every  thing  of  value  was 
carried  ashore.     As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Ouacanahari  in 
person  took  charge  of  them.     By  his  orders  they  were  all  deposited 
in  one  place,  and  armed  sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  the  molti- 
tnde  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  not  only  from  embez- 
zling, but  from   inspeciing  too  curiously  what  belonged  to  their 
guests  *     Next  morning  this  prince  visited  Columbys,  who  was  now 
on  beard  the  Nigna^  and  endeavoured  to  console  him  for  his  losp^  by 
offering  all  that  lie  possessed  to  repair  it.f 

^  XXXIL  The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such  thai  he  stood  in 
need  of  consolation^  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the 
Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had 
liet  sail  for  Europe,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  first 
tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  aad  to 
pre-occnpy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  save i*eign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the 
glory  and  reward  to  whieh  he  was  justly  entitled.  There  remained 
Snt  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  squadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  aod  earry  so  many  meji  back  to  £urope. 
£aeh  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of 
Columbus  with  the  utmost  ^tolieitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pin- 
:eon,  and  of  effaeing  the  iinfavourable  impressions  which  his  misre- 
presentations might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  return  thi- 
ther without  delay.  The  difficulty  of  taking  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons aboard  the  Nigna,  copfirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people  had  alrea- 
dy induced  him  to  foi*m.  He  resolved  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew  in 
the  island,  that  by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
Ihe  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  coun- 

*  Sec  Note  XV.  t  Hcrrerii,  dec.  1.  lib,  i,  c.  18. 
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^'       trY%  geareh  far  rotpei^  prepare  for  the  eommodioos  lettlement  of  the 
^        eoloDy,  with  which  ke  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  faci- 
litate the  acquisition  of  those  adrantam  which  he  expected  from 
his  discoveries.     When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved 
of  the  design;  and  from  impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  Toy- 
age,  from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amas- 
/        singjvealth  in  a  country,  which  afforded  sueh  promising  specimens 
V         of  Its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of 
those  who  should  remain. 

%  XXXIU.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guacanahari;  and  his  un- 
suspicious simplicity  soon  presented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  proposing  it.  Columbus  bavins,  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressecfsome  curiosity  to  know 
the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly  with  such  preci|nta- 
tion  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  informed  him,  that 
the  country  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the 
south-past.  These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men, 
who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at 
their  first  appearance,  were  supposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the 
natives,  however  numerous,  durst  net  face  in  battle,  they  had  re* 
course  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their  safety,  by  flying  into 
the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari,  while 
speaking  of  those  dreadful  invaders^  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  peo- 
ple to  resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  afforded  him  the 

f prospect  of  an  additional  security  against  their  attacks.  He  instant- 
y  offered  him  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies; 
he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  and  offered  to  leave  in  the  island 
such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past 
wronss. 

$  XXXIY.  The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  propo- 
sal, and  thought  himself  already  safe  under  the  patronage  of  beings 
sprung  firom  Heaven,  and  superior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The 
ground  was  marked  out  for  a  small  tort,  which  Columbus  called 
^avidadj  because  he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas  day.  A  deep 
ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were  fortified  with  pal- 
lisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  ship^  were 
planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished;  that  simple 
race  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  this 
first  monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus^ 
by  his  caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion 
which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do 
good,  he  wished  likewise  to  give  them  some  striking  idea  of  their 
power  to  punish  and  destroy  such  as  were  the  objects  of  their  indig- 
nation. With  this  view,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  he  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostentatious  but  innocent 
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ditplaj  of  theBharpness  of  the  Spaoith  swords,  of  the  foree  of  their 
spears,  and  the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rade  people, 
strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  onaeqnainted  with  any  hostile  wea- 
pons, bat  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden 
swords^  and  jayelins  hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  trembled. 
Before  this  surprise  or  fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered^  the  great 
gvns  to  be  fired.  The  sudden  explosion  stmek  them  with  sueh  terror, 
that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering  their  faces  with  their 
hands;  and  when  they  beheld  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets 
among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  eannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
coneluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who  had  the  command 
of  saeh  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thunder 
and  lightning  against  their  enemies. 

$  XXXV*  After  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  henefieenee 
and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  eaty  to  pre- 
serve an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  ap-  ^ 
pointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people  lo  remain  in  the  island.  He  en-, 
trasted  the  command  of  these  to  Diego  de  Arado,  a  gentleman  of 
Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which  he  himself  had 
received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  famished  him  with  eve- 
ry thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colo- 
ny. He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among  tbem- 
semselres,  to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to 
ealtivate  the  friendship  of  Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themselves  in 
his  power,  by  straggling  in  small  parties,  or  marching  too  far  from 
the  fort  He  promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  possession  of  the 
conntry,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  culouy, 
he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety -three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered,  and  gave 
names  to  most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Island. 
On  the  sixth,  he  descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  af- 
ter a  separation  of  more  than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  conduct,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
coarse  by  stress  of  weather  and  prevented  from  returning  by  con- 
trary winds.  The  admiral,  thougli  h^  still  suspected  his  perfidious 
intentions,  and  knew*  well  what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be 
frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  sueh 
satisfaction  in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him 
from  many  disquieting  apprehensions,that  lame  as  Piuzon's apology 
was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and  restored  him  to  favour. 
Daring  his  absence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several 
harbours  iu  the  island,  had  ae(|uired  some  gold  by  trafficking  with 
the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of  Uny  Tmportanee. 

$  XXXVI.  From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper 

•  Ovicdo  ap.  Ramusio,  iii.  p.  82,  E.   Tleprers,  dcr.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  20.    I-ife  of 
Columbus,  c.  34. 
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of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  neeessarj  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Europe.  The  former,  having  snfiered  much  during  a  voyage  of  sueh 
an  unusual  length,  were  extremely  leaky.     The  latter  expressed  the 
utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  country, from  which  they  had 
been  so  long  absent,  and  where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and 
unheard  of  to  relate,     Aeeordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he 
directed  his  eourse  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
land.     He  had  on  board  seme  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  diiferent  islands  which  he  discovered — and  besides  the  goliL 
V/    Jt1iU^}  ^^  the  chi.i^fj}bjeet  of  research,  he  had  collected  specimens 
'rtall  ifhClVFoductions  whielf  Were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  com- 
merce in  the  several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and 
other  natural  curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.     The  voyage  was  pros- 
uerous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five 
hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to 
rise  and  continued  to  blow  with  increased  rage,  which  terminated  in 
a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that  the  naval  skill  and  experience 
of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and,  as 
they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The 
sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation 
of  saiuts,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  eyery  thing  that  religion  dictates, 
or  superstition  suggests,  to  the  affrigJited  mind  of  man.  No  prospect 
of  deliverance  appearii^,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and 
expected  every  -vioment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.     Besides 
the  passions  which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  ia 
such  awful  situations,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible 
forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculi- 
ar to  himself.  He  dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discove- 
ries which  he  had  made  was  noiv  to  perish;  mankind  were  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  every  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  happy  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  his  own  name  would  descend  to  posterity  as 
that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  of  being  transmitted  with 
the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the  most  noble  enter- 
prise that  had  ever  been  undertaken.     These  reflections  extinguish- 
ed all  sense  of  his   own  personal  danger.     Less  affected  with  th& 
loss  of  life,  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had 
attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  upon 
parchment,  a  short  account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the 
course  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  discovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left 
there.     Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclos- 
ed in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up^  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might 
preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the  world.* 

$  XXXVIl.  At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a  life  reserv- 
ed for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  calm,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  companions  dis- 
covered land;  and  though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards 
it.     They  ikiou  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  western 

•  Lif-  of  Columbus,  c.  37.  Herrcra,  dc.\  1.  lib.  ii.c.  1, 2.    See  ^'ole  XVl. 
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Mries,  sttbjeet  (a  Cke  crown  of  Portugal.  There,  after  a  violent  con- 
test with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit 
than  prudenee,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  what- 
ever else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  disquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hur- 
ricane^  did  not  appear;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foun- 
dered  at  sea,and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished:  afterwards,his  former 
suspicions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had 
borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  an4  by 
giving  (he  first  account  of  his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share 
of  his  fame. 

$  XXXV  III.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.*  At  no  great  distance  from  the  coast 
of  Spain,  when  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  disaster,  another  storm  arose  little  inferior  to  the 
former  in  violence;  and  afier  driving  before  it  during  two  days  and 
two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  river  Tagus.f  Up- 
on application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  Lisbon;  and  notwithstanding  the  envy  which  it  was  natural  for 
the  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  up- 
on that  province  of  discovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deemed  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalling,  but  eclips- 
ing their  fame.  Columbus  was  received  with  all  (he  marks  of  dis- 
tinction due  to  a  man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinary 
and  unexpected.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated 
him  with  the  highest  respeet,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  his  voyage  with  admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Co- 
Inmbna,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity 
of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  dis- 
graceful to  themselves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejec- 
ted  them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  adventurer.| 

§  XXXIX.  Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that 
he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March 
lie  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from 
the  time  when  he  set  out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  welcome  their  relations  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When  the 
prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals  and  singular  productions  brought  from 
(he  countries  whieh  had  been  discovered,  the  effusion  of  joy  was  ge? 
neral  and  abounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired — Co- 
lumbus -was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the 
people,  In  solemn  procession,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  shanks  to  Heaven,  whieh  had  so  won- 
derfully eonducted .  and  crowned  with  success,  a  voyage  of  greater 
lengfh  and  of  more  importanee  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  for- 
Yner  age.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing,  the  Fi#tta,  which  the  violence  of  (he  tempest  had  driven  far 
to  the  nor(h,  enter  the  harbour. 

♦Feb.  24,  t^larch  4. 

i  Life  of  Columbus  c,  40,11.    llcrrera,  dec.   1  lib.  ii.  c.  'l 
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§  XL.  The  first  care  of  Columbas  was  to  ioforni  the  king  and 
queen,  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  success. 
Fenlinaml  and  Isabella,  no  less  astonished  than  delighted  with  this 
unexpected  event,  desired  Columbus,  in  terms  the  most  respectful 
and  flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own 
mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinary  services 
and  discoveries.  During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowd- 
ed from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  every  where  with  ad- 
^  miration  and  applause.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted 
by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the 
great  event,  which  added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  their  rei^. 
The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  marched  first,  and  by  their  singular  com- 
plexion, the  wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,  and  ancouth  finery, 
/  ff  appeared  like  men  of  another  speeies^Next  to  them  were  carried,. 

1'  the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  toe  rude  art  oFthe  natives,  the 
grains  of  gold  found  in.  the  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same  n^etal 
^  gathered  in  the  riversV  After  these,  appeared  the  various  coumo* 
dities  of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious 
productions.  Columbus  himself,  closed  the  procession,  and  attract* 
ed  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
extraordinary  man,  whose  superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  con* 
dueted  their  countrymen,  by  a  route  concealed  from  past  ages,  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  hint 
clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a  throne,  under  a  magoi- 
iicent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  stood  up,  and  raising 
him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his 
seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and  composure 
no  less  suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest 
simplicity  which  characterises  men  of  superior  minds,  who,  satisfied 
with  having  performed  great  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an 
ostentatious  display  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had  finished  his 
narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  op  solemn 
thanks  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  discovery  of  those  new  regions,  from 
which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  king- 
doms subject  to  their  government.*  £very  mark  of  honour  that 
gratitude  or  admiration  could  suggest^  was  conferred  upon  Colum- 
bus. Letters  patent  were  issued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
all  the  privileges  contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa 
Fe;  his  family  was  ennobled;  the  king  and  queen,  an^,  after  their 
example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on  every  occasion^  with  all  the 
ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  what 
pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  continually 
upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma- 
ment of  such  force,  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession 
\  ef  the  countries  which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in 
W  search  of  those  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  still  confidently  ex- 
pected to  find.t/  ^ 

$  XLL    While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the 

•  Sec  Note  XVD.  f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  45,  43.  Herrcra,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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tkme  of  Colambat't  sueeessfal  voyage  spread  over  Europe)  and  ^x* 
•ited  general  attention.  The  inaltituae,  ttroek  with  amazement 
when  thej  heard  that  a  new  world  had  been  found,  eould  hardly  be* 
lieve  an  event  somueh  above  their  eoneeption.  Men  of  seienee^  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  nature,  and  of  diseerning  the  effeet  of 
(hit  great  diseovery,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and 
joy.  They  spoke  of  hit  voyage  with  rapture^  and  congratulated 
one  another  upon  their  felicity,  in  having  lived  in  the  period  when^ 
by  this  extraordinarv  event,  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
were  so  much  extended,  and  such  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  obser* 
vation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to  a  perfect  aequaintanca 
with  the  structure  and  productions  of  the  habitable  globe/  Vari- 
ous opinions  and  comectnres  were  formed  concerning  the  new  found 
countries,' and  what  division  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Colum- 
bus adhered  tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they  should  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  India.  This  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  the 
observations  which  he  made  concerning  the  productions  of  the  coun-  /^^^ 
tries  he  had  discovered.  _Goid  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and 
kt  had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  which 
he  visited,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found. 
Cotton,  another  production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there. 
The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imagined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East 
Indian  pepper.  He  mistook  a  root,  somewhat  resembling  rhnbarbf 
for  that  valuable  drne,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  pecu- 
liar to  the  East  Indies.f  The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were 
adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distinKuishes  those  of 
India.  The  aligator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to  be  the  same 
with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Europe^ 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries 
which  he  had  discovered  were  considered  as  a  part  of  India.  In 
consequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement, 
which  was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return. t  Even  after  th« 
error  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the  name  has  remained, 
and  the  appellation  of  West  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

$  XLII.  The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the  conn* 
tries  which  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting,  the  specimens  of  their 
riches  and  fertility  which  he  produced  were  so  considerable,  and 
the  reports  of  his  companions,  delivered  frequently  with  the  *exagi> 
geratioo  natural  to  travellers,  so  favourable  as  to  excite  a  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Though  little  accus- 
tomed to  naval  expeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  set  out  unon  the 
voyage.  Volunteers  of  every  ranlf  solicited  to  be  employed.  Al- 
lured by  the  invitipg  prospects  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and 
avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated 
them.     Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  every  thing  new 

•  P.  Mart,  cpist.  133, 134,  135.    Sec  Note  XVIII.    f  Hcwcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  i. 
c.  20.  Goroara  Hbt.  c.  17.    i  Uic  of  Columbus,  c.  44. 
Vofc,  h  » 
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4»r  adventaroas,  jie  seems  to  have  eatehed  the  same  spirit  with  his 
Aabjects.  Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a  second  expedition 
were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unnsaal  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the  present  a^.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which  were  of  good  bur- 
den. It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom  wtrt 
tnfinf  of  nobte  families,  who  had  served  in  honorable  stations.  The 
gresiter  part  of  these  being  destined  to  remltin  in  the  country,  were 
furnished  with  every  thing  requisitefor  conquest  or  settlement,  with 
all  kinds  of  European  domestic  animals,  with  snch  seeds  and 
plants  as  were  most  likely  to  thrive  in  the  dimate  of  the  West  Indies, 
with  utensils  and  infetrumerits  of  every  iort,  and  with  soeh  artificers 
as  might  he  most  nsefnl  in  an  infsnt  colony.* 

$  XLIII.  But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  waa^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the  [Possession  of 
the  new  discovered  countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made 
it  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiflTd  grant  of  those  ter- 
ritories which  they  ivished  to  occupy.  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and 
representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  do« 
minion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander  v  I.  a  pon- 
ttflf,  infamous  for  every  efime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
paplLi  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand's  iubjeet, 
and  very  solieitoos  to  secure  the  proteetioti  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
fkeilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  Iktour  of  his 
own  family,  he  wks  extremely  willing  to  gratify  thto  Spanish  mon- 
arch. By  an  act  of  liberality  which  cost  him  nothing,  and  that 
served  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  see, 
he  granted,  in  full  right,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  discovered,  or  should  discover; 
and^  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he 
eonferred  on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  resions,  to  the  possession  of 
which,  he  himself,  ivas  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  exist- 
ence. Ai  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  appointed  thai 
a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a  limit  between  them; 
and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to  the  east  of  this 
imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  of  it  npon 
the  8paniards.t  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
consideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing  it.  In  order 
to  manifest  some  concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several  friars^  un- 
der the  direction  of  Father  BoyI,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apostolical  vicar,  ivere  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus* 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  tlie  instrnetion  of  the  natives.  The 
Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with  him,  having  receiv- 
ed some  tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  ^^re  baptised  with  much 
solemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  per* 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Kb.  ii.  c.  5.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  45.     f  Herrcra,  dec.  1. 
lib.ii'  c.  4.    Torqaemeda  Mon.  lod.  lib.  xviii.  c.  .3. 
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<jf  the  New  World  h^ve  not  beje^  iMloire4  byaueh'an  kiereitfte  m 
piQ^^  foen  n'ubed,  nod  bad  reMon  to  expeet 

$XL1V.  Ferflif^/d  W^  IfftbieU^  bfivio$  tbur  %ei)njred  a  UUC) 
vhieb  WM  tben  deemed  eonipletely  validy  to  extend  their  diseojreries 
aiid  to  ettAhlifth  their  dominiop  over  gyeh  a  portion  of  the  gfobe^  no* 
thing  noiir  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Colnmbiu  was  ex- 
irem^lj  ipnpi^tient  to  revisit  the  colon/  wbieb  he  had  lefti  and  to 
B«r»,iie  tbM  eiu*eer  (^  glory  upon  which  be  had  entered.  He  set  gail 
pt)fP  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  t^vepty-fiAh  of  September^  and  toneh- 
i]>g  again  at  the  island  of  Oomera,  he  steered  fartber  towards  the 
south  than  in  liif  former  voyage.  By  holding  thb  eonrse,  he  enjoy- 
ed more  steadily  the  l^enefit  of  the  regular  winds,  whieb  reign  within 
the  tropiesy  ^^d  was  carried  towards  a  large  eluster  of  islands,  situ- 
ated considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discor- 
ered.  On  the  twjcnty-sixtb  day  alter  bin  departure  from  Oomerat^ 
be  siade  lan^.f  It  was  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  the  na^e  of  Deiieaday  on  account  of  the  impatienee  of 
bis  erew  to  discover  some  part  of  the  New  World.  Alter  this  he  vis- 
ited successively  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  Antigua,  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other  islands,  scattered  in  his  way 
as  be  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All  these  he  found  to  be 
inhabited  by  that  fieree  race  of  people  whom  Guacaaahari  had  paint- 
ed in  such  frightful  eolours •  His  descriptions  appeared  not  to  have 
.been  exf^gerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land  without 
pieeting  with  sueb  a  reception,  as  discovered  the  martial  and  dari^ 
spirit  of  the  natives;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  relics  i^ 
thoae  horrid  feasts  which  they  he4  wade  upop  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  taken  in  war. 

$  XLV.  But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of  the  eolo* 
ny  whieb  he  had  planted*  and  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of 
wbieb  he  supposed  it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those 
inlands,  a;id  proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola.^  When  he  arrived  off 
Navidajd,  the  station  in  which  be  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under 
the  eommapid  of  Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  ofthem  appear- 
ed, aad  expected  at  every  moment  to  see  them  running  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about 
tbeir  safety^  and  foreboding  in  his  mind  what  had  be&llen  them,  he 
rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  fri>m  whom  he  might  have 
received  information  had  fled.  But  the  fort  whieb  be  bad  built  waa 
entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms  and 
utensils  scattered  ahout  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the  un- 
happy ^ate  of  the  garrison.||  While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of 
the  eazique  Guaeaoabari  arrived.  Fi*om  him  Columbus  received  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  deparftire  from  the 
island.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  die  Spaniards 
tended  gradually  to  diminish  the  superstitious  veneration  with  whieb 
their  first  appearance  bad  inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their 
own  indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the  Spaniards  speedily  effaced 

*  Oviedo  ap.  Ramus,  ili.  85.  B.        f  Nor.  2. 
:|:  P.  Matyr.  dec.  p.  15. 18.   Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Life  of  ColumbuSi  c 
46,  etc.  I  Hist,  de  Curs  de  los  Palacios.  MS. 
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those  favoantble  imprettionii,  and  toon  eonvineed  the  naiiret  that 
they  had  aii  the  waoU  and  weaknetteB,  and  pastions  of  men.  At 
soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  and  authority  of 
Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard 
for  the  offieer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  Regardless  of 
the^rudent  instructions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  be- 
came independent,  and  gratified  his' desires  without  eontroul.  The 
•  X  gold,  the  women,  the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of 
'^  Uiose  licentious^ppressors.  They  roamed  in  small  parties  over  the 
island,  extending  their  rapacity  and  insolence  to  every  comer  of  it* 
Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those  unprovoked  injuries  at 
length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their  courage.  The 
eazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly  infested  oa 

/account  of  the^gsldL^hich  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  off  several 
of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  seeurity  as  if  their  con- 
duct had  been  altogether  inolTen^ive.  He  then  assembled  his  sub- 
jects, and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Onacanahari,  whom  alt 
their  exactions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in 
their  behalf,  and  in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had  received  a 
wound,  by  whieh  he  was  still  confined.* 

$  XLVL  Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  suspi- 
cions which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with  respect  to  the  fidelity  of 
Onacanahari,  Columbus  perceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  juncture  for  inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scrupulous  acca- 
racy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of  his  officers,  who  urg« 
ed  htm  to  seize  the  person  of  that  prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  countrymen  by  attacking  his  subjects.  He  represented  to 
them  the  necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  intended, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  at- 
tempt against  them,  by  such  an  illtimed  and  unavailing  exercise  of 
rigour,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he 
took  precautions  for  preventing  any  fblnre  injury.  With  this  view 
he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commodious  than 
that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain 
near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  person  to  put  his  hand  to  a 
work  on  which  their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ram- 
parts were  soon  so  fmr  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford 
them  shelter  and  seeurity.  This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  ii|  honour 
of  his  patroness,  the  queen  of  Castile.f 

!;  XLVII.  In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had  not 
y  to  knstain  all  the  hardships,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  infant  colonies  are  exposed  when  they  settle  in  an  nn.- 
cultivated  country,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  insu- 

t arable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mutinous  disposition  of 
is  foHowers4    By  the  enervating  inflnencs  of  a  hot  climate,  the  na« 

•  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  22.  etc.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  9.    Life  of  Cq« 
'{Wlftbus,  c.  49,  50. 

t  life  of  polmnbfs,  e.  51.  Iferrera^  dec.  }.  lib.  ii,  c  10. 
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tural  inaetivity  of  the  Spaniarils  seemed  tn  increase.  Many  of  them 
wete  gentlemen,  onaeenstomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and 
all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited 
by  the  tplendid  and  exaggerated  description  of  their  countrymen 
who  returned  from  the  first  voyage,  or  by  thfe  mistaken  opinion  of 
Colnmbos,  that  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either  the 
Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,*  from  which  Solomon  import-  y 
ed  those  precious  commodities  which  suddenly  diffused  such  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  instead  of  that 
golden  harvest  i^hich  they  had  expected  to  reap,  without  toils  or 
pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was  remote 
as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the 
slow  and  persevering  eflTorts  of  industry,  the  disappointment  of  those 
ehiraerieal  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on 
despair,  and  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Colnmbos  en- 
deavour to  revive  their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  -  ^ 
and  exhibiting  the  specimens  ofjgold^  daily  brought  in  from  different  y^ 
parts  of  the  island.  They  bad  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual 
returns  whieh  the  former  might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised 
as  leantj  and  inconsiderable.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  Itnd 
a  eoospiraey  was  formed,  whieh  might  have  been  fatal  to  Columbus 
and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it,  and  seizing  the  ringlea- 
ders, punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  prisoners  into  Spain,  whi- 
ther he  despatched  twelve  ships  which  had  served  as  transports, 
with  an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  a  large  sup- 
ply of  provisions.! 

$XLVI1I.  Meanwhile,  in  onlerto  banish  that  idlenefts  which,  by 
allowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  disappointment,  nour- 
ished tht  spirit  of  discontent,  Columbus  planned  several  expeditions  y 
into  the  interionr  part  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under 
the  eommand  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  officer,  ^ 
to  visit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which  was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  y< 
quantity  of  lecold^and  folJm^d  him  in  j>ergj>n  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops.  In  this  expedition,^  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  milita- 
ry magnificence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial 
vusie,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes  in 
the  front  and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  fir«t  horses 
whieh  appeared  in  the  Nftw  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror  no 
less  than  of  admiration  to  the  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals 
themselves,  were  unacquainted  with  that  vast  accession  of  power, 
whieh  man  hath  acquired  by  subjecting  them  to  his  dominion.  They 
supposed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They  imagined  that  the 
horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed  they  were 
astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength  they  considered  as 
irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
vilh  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining 
their  love  and  confidence,  lie  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  them,  and 
treated  them,  on  every  occasion,  not  only  with  humanity,  but  with 
indalgenee.    The  district  of  Cibao  answered  the  description  given  of 

•  P.  Maiiyr.  dec.  p.  59.        f  Herpera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  It.        *  March  12. 
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it  by  the  natives.    It  was  mounfaiiiotts  and  aaeiilUTatedy  bat  is  ererj 
^  \  river  and  brooks  gold  was  gathered  either  it  dnst  or  in  graintf  «onie 
\^  of  which  were  or  considerable  suse.    The  Indians  had  never  opened 
r^       any  mines  in  search  of  gold.     To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
i  «arth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated 

and  laborions  for  their  taTents  abd  indastry,  and  they  had  no  sneh 
high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the 
stretch,  iu  order  to  obtain  it.*  The  small  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  which  they  possessed,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  or  washed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  Ikll 
within  the  tropics.  But, from  those  indications,  the  Spaniards  eonld 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treasures  in  its  bow- 
els, of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  be  masters.f  In  order  to  secure  the 
v^  command  of  this  valuable  province^  Columbus  erected  a  small  forty 
to  wfiTdrhFga^ellie  namn>T'3CThomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon 
some  of  his  incredulous  followers*  who  would  not  believe  that  the  conn- 
try  produced  gold,  ontil  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touch- 
ed with  their  hand«.| 

$  XLIX.  The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of  wealth 
in  the  country  of  Cibao,  came  verv  seasonably  to  comfort  the  des- 
ponding colony,  which  was  affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds. 
The  stock  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was 
mostly  consumed;  what  remained  was  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use;  the  natives 
cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with  so  little  skill,  that 
it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence;  tlia 
Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  dear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
On  all  these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger, 
and  were  reduced  already  to  a  scanty  allowance.     At  the  same  time, 
the  diseases  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  whieh  rage  chiefly 
in  those  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  not 
opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers 
within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  spread  among  them.    Alarmed  at 
"^     the  violence  aiid  unusual  symptoms  of  those  maladies,  they  exeliiim- 
^ed  against  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage,  who, 
■^      "«  by  their  splemlid  but  jJ^siuiful  descrijtions  of  Hispaniola,  had  al- 
"lured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  and  nnenltivated  land, 
.  J  '^  where  they  most  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  dis- 
"^^      ;  tempers.     Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note^  instead  of 
^^    e'  checking,  joined  in  those  seditions  complaints.  J^athe^rJBoyl,  the 
^,^^  i^Wtt»lolicalvicar,  was  one  of  the  mostjyiirbttleatjimoutrageour^ 
^^     ^  required  all  the  autBority  and  address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish 
.  -  ^  subordination  and  tranquility  in  the  colony.     Threats  and  promitea 
,were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  nothioe  contributed 
more  to  soothe  the  malcontents,  than  the  prospect  of  finding  in  the 
>^>)iAfiJUaf  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a  recom- 
pense for  all  their  sufferings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  former  dis« 
appointments. 
I  L.  When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were 

*  Ovictb,  lib.  ii.  p.  90.  A.        f  P.  Malryr.  dec.  p.  32. 
«  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  52. 
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M  hr  restored,  that  he  eooM  yentire  to  lea?e  the  island,  Colambiis 
resolTed  to  porsue  his  diseoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  aseer- 
tain  whether  those  new  eoontries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  com-  . 
nuDieatioo  were  eonneeted  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already 
known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  eonsidered  as  a  separate  portion 
of  fb^  globe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Dt- 
fgo,  with  the  assistanee  of  it  eooneil  'of  oflleers,  to  gorern  the  island 
in  his  absenee;  and  gave  the  eonmand  of  a  body  of  soFdiers  to  Don 
Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards 
among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left  them  very  particular  instruc- 
tioRS  with  respect  to  their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twen* 
ty-fourth  of  April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  barks  under  his 
command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five  months,  ho  had  a 
trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous  hartlships  to  which  persons  of  his 
profession  are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  of  Impor- 
tance, except  the  island  of  Jamaiea.  As  he  ranged  along  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Cuba,*  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Queen's  Gktrden.  In  this  unknown  eonrse,  among  rocks 
and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  assaulted  with 
furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and 
lightning  which  is  often  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.-^ 
At  length  his  provisions  fell  short;  his  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  most  desperate' extremities  against  him.  Besfet  with 
danger  in  such  various  forms  he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual 
wateh»  to  observe  every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every 
order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  On  no  occasion,  was 
the  extent  of  his  skill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  so  much  tried. 
To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  safety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue 
of  body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  constitu- 
tion, though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  bniught  on  a  feverish 
disorder,  which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,that  deprived  him  of  sense 
aad  memory,  and  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  his  life.f 

$  LI.  But,  on  his  return  to  {lispaiiiola^  the  sudden  emotion  of  joy 
which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabel- 
la^ occasioned  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  re- 
covery. It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  si- 
milarity of  talents  united  in  close  friendship,  had  separated  fiom 
each  other,  and  during  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  infer- 
eonrse  between  them.  Bartholomew,  after  finishing  his  negocialion  in 
the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  fbr  Spain  by  the  way  of  France. 
At  Knris  he  received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was 
then  preparing  to  emb;.rk  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  na- 
turally induced  him  to  porsue  his  Journey  with  I  he  utmost  despatch^ 
the  admiral  had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.-~ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  a  person  whose  merit  and  services  render  him 
so  eonspicuous;  and  as  they  knew  what  eonsolation  his  presence 
would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  hiiH  to  take  the  command 

•  Sec  Note  XIX.    t  l^fe  of  Columbus,  c.  54,  etc.    Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii. 
c.  13, 14.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  34,  etc        |  Sept.  27. 
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of  Ihree  thips,  wbieh  they  had  appoioted  to  carry  provUioDs  to  the 
eolonj  at  Isabella/ 

$  LIl.  He  eould  not  have  arrived  at  any  junetare  when  Columbus 
filood  in  more  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  asaiotin^  him  with  his 
eounselt,  or  of  dividing  with  him  the  eares  and  burden  of  govern- 
ment. For  although  the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe  afford- 
ed a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  fa- 
mine, the  supply  was  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  support  them,  long, 
and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another  danger^  still  more 
formidable  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more 
immediate  attention.  No  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his 
vQjp age  of  discovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Magarita,  as  if  they 
had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  subordination,  scorned  all  re- 
straint. Instead  of  conforming  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Colnm- 
^  bus,  they  dispersed  in  straggling  parties  over  the  island,  lived  at 
discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provisions,  seized  their 
^^^jlJUnen,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  the  insolence  of 
military  oppression.! 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their  sufferings 
might  come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders, 
they  submitted  in  silence,  and  dissembled  their  sorrow;  but  they 
now  perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intole- 
rable. The  Spaniards  had  built  a  town  and  surrounded  it  with 
ramparts.  They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it. 
Though  the  number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the  state 
of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such 
exact  proportion  to  their  own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty they  could  afford  subsistence  to  their  new  guests.  Their  own 
mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  naturally  so  feeble,  and 
so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  industry,  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  a  portion  of  food  amazingly  small.  A  handful 
of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the  cassada-root^ 
was  sufficient  to  support  men,  who8C>  strengtii  and  spirits  were  not 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind,  Tbo 
Spaniards,  though  the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations, 
appeared  to  them  excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed 
as  mnch  as  several  Indians.  This  keenness  of  appetite  surprised 
them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so  insatiable,  that  they  supposed 
the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coiinlry,  because^tdid  not  produce 
a?  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  desire  of  food, 
and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment.^  Self-preser- 
vation prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who  wast- 
ed so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries  which 
they  suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had 
long  expected  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  aecord. 
They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  slow  consumption  of  fa - 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lilx  ii.  c.  15.    f  P-  Martyr,  dec.  p.  47. 

♦  Herrera»  dec.  1,  lib.  ii.  c^  17. 
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mine^  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppreMon^  U  wm  neeettanr  to  aa- 
some  eoarage,  to  attaek  those  formiaable  iavaders  with  naited  foree, 
and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  whieh  they  had  violentJj  ta- 
ken posseBsion. 

$  LIU.    6ueh  were  the  sentiments  whieh  universally  prevailed 
among  the  Indians,  when  Colombos  returned  to  Isabella.    Inflamed 
by  the  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage 
of  which  their  gentle  natures,  formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed, 
bardlv  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from  their  leaders 
to  fall  upon  the  colony.    Some  of  the  caziques  had  already  surpris- 
ed and^  cut  off  several  stragglers.    The  dread  of  this  impending  dan- 
ger nnited  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Colum- 
bus, as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  bat  in  committing  themselves 
to  his  prudent  guidance.    It  was  now  necessarv  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  the  employinj;  of  which  against  the  Indians,  Columbus  had 
hitherto  avoided  with  the  greatest  solicitude.    Unequal  as  the  con* 
flict  may  seem,  between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
amed  with  clubs,  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden  swords,  and 
arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints;  and  troops  accustomed  to  tho 
discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments  of  destruction  knowa 
in  the  Buropean  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards  was  far 
from  being  exempt  from  danger*    The  vast  superiority  of  the  natives 
in  number,  compensated  many  defects.    A  hand/bl  of  men  was  about 
to  encounter  a  whole  nation.    One  adverse  event,  or  even  any  un- 
foreseen delay  in  determining  the  fste  of  Che  war,  might  prove  Iktal 
to  the  Spaniards.    Conscious  that  success  depended  upon  the  vicour 
and  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  assembled  bis 
forces.     They  were  reduced   to  a  very  small  number.    Diseases, 
engendered  by  the  warmth  a«d  humidity  of  the  country,  or  oceaslon- 
ed  by  their  own  licentioiMness,  had  raged  among  them  with  much 
violeneei  experience  hhd  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  cur- 
ing these,  or  tho -precautions  requisite  for  guarding  against  them;     ^. 
^J^wg^ikicds^Qf  the  original  adveptuTers  weregead^  and  many  of  those 
~  wjio  ■nrviveS'were  incapable  of  service.*    The  body  which  took 
(he   field,t  consisted  only,  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horses,  and    v   y 
J3£^(y  large  dogs;  and  how  Strang  soever  it  may  seem,  to  mention     / 
^he^att  as  comj^ing  part  of  a  military  force,  thev  were  not  perhaps 
the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employed 
against  naked  and  timid  Indians.     All  the  caziaues  of  the  island, 
Goacanahari   excepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  Spaniards,  were  in   arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with   forces 
amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred 
thousand   men.     Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into 
(he  fastnesses  of  tJke  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  take  tlieir  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open  plain  in  the 
country*    Colmnbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their  error 
or  to  alter  their  position.    He  attacked  them  during  the  night, 
when  undiseipliried  troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with  union 
and  concert,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victoiy.     The  con- 
sternation with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc 
made  by  the  fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  aad 

*  tJfe&f  Calunibas,  c.  61.        f  M:rrch24*. 
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the  fieree  ontet  of  the  dogs,  was  so  great  that  they  threw  down  theif 
weapons  and  fled  without  attempting  resistance.  Many  were  slain; 
more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  servitude;*  and  so  tho- 
rooglilj  neie  tlie  te»(  int.midaft^d  tl.at  from  that  moment  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  contend- 
ing with  aggressors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

§  LIV.  Columbns  employed  several  months  in  marching  throogli 
the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  without 
meeting  with  any  opposition.     He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the 
/      inhabitants  above  the  age  of  fourteen.     Each  |>erson  who  lived  in 
/      those  districts  where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly 
\i        as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell;  from  those  in  oilier  parts 
of  ^he  eountry^  twenty-five  pmtmU-of-ennon  were  demanded.     This 
was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  e&aetions  still  more  intolerable.     Such  an  imposition  was 
extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto 
inculcated,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them'    But  intriguea 
were  carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to 
4Hidermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his  operations,  whieh  constrain- 
ed him  to  depart  from  his  own  system  of  administration.     Several 
unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  countries 
discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain.     Margarita  and 
Father  Bojl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order  to  justify  their  owa 
conduct^  or  to  gratify  their  resentment,  watched  with  malevolent  at- 
tention for  every  opportuaityof  spreading  insinuations  to  his  detri- 
ment.    Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and 
power  with  envious  eyes.     Fonseea,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was 
entrusted  with   the  chief  direction  qf  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived 
such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  whiek 
the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned,  that  he  listened  with 
partiality   to  every  invective  against  him.     It  was  not  easy  for  ao 
unfriended  stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  tB  counteract  the 
machinations  of  so  many  enemies*     Columbus  saw   that  there  was 
but  one  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all 
J       his  adversaries. .   He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would 
not  only  justify   what  he^aiTreported  with  respect  to  tbe  richness 
of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere 
in  piosecuting  his  plans.    The  necessity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact 
payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and  may   be  pleaded  in  exense 
for  his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness  and  humanity 
with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people.f 
.  $  LY.  The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the  Indians 
were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them, 
appeared  the  most  intolerable  of  all  evils  to  men  accustomed  to  pass 
their  days  in  a  careless,  improvident  indolence.    They  were  ineana- 
ble  of  such  a  regular  and  persevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt 
it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  de- 
monstrates the  exeess  of  their  impatience  and  despair.  They  formed 
a  scheme  of  starving  those  oppressors  whom  they  durst  net  attempt 

• 
•  See  Note  XX.  f  H^rrers,  dec.  1.  lib.ii.  c.  17, 
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to  expel;  and  from  the  opinion  whieh  tbey  entertained  with  reipeet 
to  the  voraeioas  appetites  of  the  Spaniardt,  tbey  eoneluded  the  exe- 
eation  of  it  to  be  very  praetieable.  With  this  view  they  suspended 
all  the  operations  of  agrieulture;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up 
the  roots  of  the  manioeor  cassada,  which  were  planted,  and  retiring 
to  the  most  inaeeessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uneultivat* 
ed  plains  to  their  enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced,  in 
acme  degree  the  effects  which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were 
redoetd  to  extreme  want;  but  they  reeeivfed  such  seasonable  supplies 
of  provisions  from  Europe,  and  found  ••  many  resources  in  their 
own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they  suffered  no  great  loss  of  men. 
The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of  their  own  ill  concerted 
policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  the  mountainous,  or 
wooded  part  of  the  country,  i^rithout  any  food  but  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth,  sooi/  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  contagions  diseases^  and,  in  th«  course  of  a,  tew 
months,  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  per- 
ishedy  after  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.* 

$  LVf.  But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  foundations  of 
the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with 
unwearied  assiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which 
bv  his  services  and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
ships unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  calamities  occasioned  by 
an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown 
seas,  wereall  represented  as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsid- 
erate ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to  preserve  discipline  and 
subordination  was  denominated  excess  of  rigour;  the  punishments 
whieh  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were  imputed 
to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gained  sneh  credit  in  a  jealous  court, 
that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  iq  Hisp^niola,  and  to 
inspect  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation  of 
his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed*ehamber,  was  the  person  to 
whom  this  important  trust  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attaehment  of 
the  man  to  their  interest,  than  by  his  eapacity  for  the  station.  Puff- 
ed up  with  sueh  sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  ei^ereise 
of  this  offiee«all  the  frivolous  self  importance,  and  acted  with  all  the 
disgusting  insolence,  whieh  are  natural  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to 
nnexpeeted  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which  tbey  are  not 
eqnal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  accusation  against  Co- 
lumbus, and  encouraging  not  only  the  malecontent  Spaniards,  buteven 
the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  spirit  of  dissention  in  the  island,  without  establishing 
any  regulation  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many 
wrongs,  with  the  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  ad- 
ministration. As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situa- 
tion must  be,  if  he  should  remain  in  the  country  while  sueh  a  partial 
inspector  observed  his  motions,  and  eoolrolleJ  his  jurisdiction,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  points 

•  Uerrera,  dec  1.  lib.  xi.  c.  la    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  51.    0%-ied<>,  lib-  iii- 
p,93.    D.  Benzon  Hist.  Novi.  Orbis,  lib.  i.  c  9.  P.  Martyr,  dtc.  p.  4^. 
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in  difpoto  between  him  and  hit  adverttriet,  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella^  from  whose  justiee  and  diseernment  he  expected  an  eqnal 
and  a  fa?onrable  deeition.  He  eommitted  the  administration  of  af- 
iliirf ,  darins  his  absenee,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother,  with  the 
title  of  Adeiantado,  or  Lieutenant  Governor.  By  a  choice  less  for- 
tunate, and  which  proved  the  sonrce  of  many  calamities  to  the  colo- 
ny, he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  very  extensive 
powers.* 

$  LYIL  In  retumioar  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  eonrse  different 
firom  that  which  he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage*  He  steered  al- 
most  due  east  from  Hispaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  de- 
grees of  latitude;  as  experience  had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  method  of  stretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  Ihc  south-west  winds.  By  this  ill-advised  choice,  which| 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation  between  ihp  Naw  MdOld  Worlds,  can 
hardly  be  impuud  4o  tne  odmlrat  as  a  defect  in  naval  skill,  he  was 
exposed  to  in£nile  fatigne  and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  the  east  between 
the  tropics.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of 
such  a  navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience 
and  firmness,  but  made  so  little  way,  that  he  was  three  months  with- 
out seeing  land.  At  length  his  provisions  began  to  fail,  the  crew 
was  reduced  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day, 
for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest 
sailor*  But,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he  retained  the  humanity 
whiah  distinguishes  his  character,  and  refused  to  comply  whh  the 
^mest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed  to^/oed  "P 
^n  the  indjan-^MCisonery  whom  they  were  carryingnr^r,  and  other 
instile31othrowl%eni  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption 
of  their  small  stock. '  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings, 
reduced  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  them- 
selves, and  entitled  to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  re- 
monstrances dissipated  those  wild  ideas  sogsested  by  despair.  Nor 
had  they  time  to  recur,  as  he  came  soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings  ended. t 

$  LVIll.  Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  deter- 
mined conf  deuce  of  a  man  conscious  not  only  of  intesrity,  but  of 
having  firerformed  great  services  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed 
af  their  own  facility  in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or 
r  ill-founded  accusations,  received  him  with  such  distinguished  marks 
of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with  shame.  Their  censures  and 
calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  fojd,  the 
pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value  which  Cohimbua 
produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  malecontents  had  propa- 

!;ated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By  reducing  the 
ndians  to  obedience,  and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  large  accession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a.  revenue  that  promised  to  be  considerable.  By  the  mines 
whieb  he  bad  found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  moFe 
copioAs  was  opened.     Great  and  unexpected  as  those  advantages 

♦  Herrera.  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  liU  iii.  c,  1.    f  Hemera,  dec.  1,  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
1^  of  Colupbus,  c.  64, 
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\frtTt,  Cdlvmbos  repreteoted  them  only  at  preludes  lo  fdlure  aeqai- 
nUoDt>  aod  as  the  earnest  of  more  important  diseoveries,  which  he 
•till  meditated,  and  to  which,  those  he  had  already  made  would  eon- 
duet  biro  with  ease  and  certainty/ 

$  LIX«  The  attentive  consideration  of  all  (iiese  eireumstanees 
ouMle  such  impressions,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  who  was  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises, 
tet  even  npon  Ferdinand,  who,  having  originally  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of  their  success, 
that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  in  Hispaniola  with  everv 
thing  that  could  render  it  a  permanent  establishment,  and  to  furnish 
Columbns  with  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for 
those  new  countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  aeeomplishing  both  these  designs 
were  eeneerted  with  Culumbnt*  Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  first  vovage  to  the  New  World;  and  thouirh,  in  the  second, 
settlement  had  been  proposed,  the  precautions  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose had  either  been  insufficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
BatinoMs  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  unforeseen  calamities  arising 
from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular 
eoloBy*  that  might  serve  as  a  model  in  all  future  establishments.— 
Every  particular  was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  ar- 
ranged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of  adven- 
turers who  should  be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.  They  were  to 
he  of  diflferent  ranks  and  professions;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
established,  according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  colo- 
ny. A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  V 
new  settlers.  As  it  was  t^  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  eoun* 
try  where  scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress, 
a  eoBsiderable  body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the 
Spaniards  had  then  no  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those 
pradoetions  of  the  New  World  which  have  since  yielded  such  large 
retnrai  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in 
the.roines  which  had  been  discovered,  a  band  of  workmen,  skilled  \ 
in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and  refining  the  precious 
metala,  was  provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to  receive  pay  and 
snbsistenee  ior  some  years,  at  the  public  expeose.f 

$  LX.  Thus  far  the  re^julations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen  that  ftw  would  engage  vo- 
luntarily to  settle  in  a  country,  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal 
to  so  many  of  their  countrymen.  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  lo 
Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  eonvieted  of  crimes,  which, 
thongh  capital,  were  of  a  le»s  atrocious  nature;  and  that  for  the  fu-  ^ 
ture  a  certain  proportion  of  the  offenders  usually  sent  to  the  gallies,  ^ 
should  be  ^'"**^11B'*'^  ^  !ih?M''  'B  ^|'^  minys  which  were  to  be  opep* 
ed.  This  advice,  given  without  tfue  reflection,  was  as  inconsider- 
ately adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  col- 
lect members  for  the  mtended  colony;  and  thejud^s  empowered  to 
try  eriminals  were  instructed  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  sentences. 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c  65.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c,  1. 
t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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It  is  not,  however,  with  such  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a  so* 
eicly,  dcAtined  to  be  permanent,  should  he  laid.  Industry,  Kobrietj, 
patit^nee,  and  mutual  eon6denee  are  iudispensably  requinire  in  an 
infant  settlement,  where  purity  of  morals  must  eontribute  more  to- 
wards establishing  order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of  laws. 
But  when  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is  admitted  into  the  ori- 
ginal eongtilution  of  the  political  body,  the  vices  of  those  ansound 
and  ineurable  members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and  must 
eertainly  be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the 
Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and  the  other  European  nations  hav- 
ing successively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particolar^ 
pernicious  consequences  have  followed  io  their  settlements,  which 
ean  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause.* 

$  LXI.  Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  des- 
patch, the  royal  approbation  of  every  measure  and  regulation  that  he 
proposed,  his  endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  so  lon^ 
retarded,  as  must  have  tired  out  the  patienee  of  any  man,  less  ac- 
eifstomed  lo  encounter  and  t^urmount  difficulties.  Those  delays  were 
occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality  and  spirit  of  proerasti- 
Bation,  with  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  business;  and  partly  bj 
the  exhauftted  state  of  (he  treasury,  whieh  was  drained  by  the  expense 
of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only  son  with 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Joanna,  their  second  daughter, 
with  Philip  archduke  of  Austria;!  but  must  be  chiefly  imputed  te 
the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies.  Astonished  at  the  recep- 
tion  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return  and  overawed  by  his  pre- 
Mnee,  they  gave  way,  for  some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong 
for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inveterate  to 
remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed  their  operations,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Fonseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  alTairs,  who  was  now 
promoted  to  the  Bisoprie  of  Badajos.  they  threw  in  so  many  obsta* 
eles  to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus  s  expedition,  that  a 
year  elapsedf  before  he  could  procure  two  ships  to  carry  over  apart 
of  the  supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  Here 
spent hefttre  the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  whieh  he  himself 
was  to  take  (he  eommand.|| 

§LXIL  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no  great 
burden,  and  but  indiiferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navi« 
ration.  The  voyage  which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  course  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the  south-west  of  those  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed  as  the  most  certain  method  of 
finding  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the  Canary  or  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinootial  line,  and  theo 
to  streteh  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  sueh  aeourse, 
Mhich  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set 
sail,$  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
isfands.f  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola:  with  the  other 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  1  lib.  lii.  c.  2.  Touron.  Hist  Gcner.  de  rAmcriquc,  i.  p.  51 
t  I*.  Martyr,  epit.  168.        ♦  Life  of  Columbus,  c  65. 
II  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iil.  c.  9.  §  Majr  30.  f  July  4. 
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fhree,  fie  feontinued  bis  voyage  towards  the  south.  No  remarkable 
ocearrence  happened  until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the 
Jine.^  There  they  were  beealmed,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  heat 
became  so  excessive,  that  many  of  their  wine  easks  bprst,  the  liquor 
ID  others  soured,  and  their  provisions  et>rrupted.t  Ihe  Spaniards, 
who  had  never  ventured  so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  thai  the 
ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what 
the  aneients  had  taught  eoneerning  the  destruelive  qualities  of  that 
torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure, 
from  their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  This,  however,  though 
so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  the 
deek,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The  ad- 
miral, who,  with  his  usual  vigilance  had  in  person  directed  everjr 
operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the 
goat,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrain* 
td  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
course  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  is- 
lands, where  he  might  refit,  and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

$  LXIII.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round 
lop  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  land.  They  stood  towards 
it,  and  discovered  a  considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called 
Trinidad,  a  name  it  still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana, 
Bear  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of  the 
third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,  far  surpasses  any  of 
the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  roils  towards  the  ocean  such  a 
vast  body  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force, 
that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  uneom- 
0011  height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agitation  of  the 
waves  no  less  surprising  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict^  the  irre- 
sistable  torrent  of  the  river  so  fkr  prevails^  that  it  freshens  the 
oceaii  many  leagues  with  its  flood.|  Columbus,  before  he  could 
perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those  adverse  currents 
and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  he 
escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so  tremendous 
that  he  called  it  La  Buca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation 
whieh  this  occasioned  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  it  in  a  source  of  comfort 
and  hope.  He  justly  concluded,  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as 
this  river  contained,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must 
flow  through  a  country  of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that 
he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the 
west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces  which  are  now  known  bj 
the  names  of  Pariaand  Cumana.  He  landed  in  several  places,  and 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  resembleil  those  of  His- 
paniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore,  as  or- 
naments, small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls^  of  considerable  value, 
which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They  seemed 
to  possess  a  better  understanding,  and  greater  courage  than  the  in- 

*  July  19.  t  P-  Martyr,  dec.  p.  70,  %  CumiUa  Hist,  de  rOrcTHiqwe,  tow.  \. 
p.  14. 
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habitan(8  of  the  islands.    The  coontry  prodoeed  foar-footed  animals 

of  several  kindsi  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits,* 

The  admiral  was  so  mueh  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  ferlilitj, 

jf   that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be 

^y^  the  paradise  described  in  Script ufe^  which  the  Almighty  chose  for 
the  residencrtrrinan,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered  biia 
worthy  of  such  a  habitation  t  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glorv  not 
only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  New  World,  but 
made  considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it;  and 
was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vast  conti- 
nent which  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source 
of  their  treasures  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  shattered  eon* 
dition  of  his  ships,  scarcity  of  provisions,  hisoH-n  infirmities^  togeth* 
er  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  pursuine  his 
discoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bear  away  for  tlis- 
paniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  the  islands  Cuba^ua  and 
Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for  their  pearl* 
fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola,!  he  was  wasted  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  with  fatigue  and  sickness;  but  found  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  in  such  a  situation,  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying 
that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  nted. 

$  LXIY.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during 
his  absence.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
vice whieh  the  admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the 
colony  from  Isabella  to  a  more  commodious  station,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo^  which, 
was  long  the  most  considerable  European  town  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions  there* 
As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this  new  settlement^ 
the  adelantado,  that  they  might  neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor 
have  leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the 
island  whieh  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedi* 
/       enee*     As  the  people  were  unable  to  resist,  they  submitted  every 

^  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  imposed.  But  they  soon  found  the 
burden  to  ^eVo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  Ihey  were  by  the  sa* 
perior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms  against  them.^ 
Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A  conflict 
with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubt- 
fnl  issue. 

$  LXV.  But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against  them 
in  the  field,  a  mutiny,  of  an  aspect  far  more  alarming^  broke  out 
among  the  Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan, 
whom  Columbus  had  placed  in  a  station  which  required  him  to  be 
the  guardian  of  order  and  tranquility  in  the  colony.  A  turbulent 
and  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated  him  into  this  desperate  ' 
^measure,  so  unbecomming  his  rank.  The  arguments  whieh  he  em* 
ployed  to  seduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill-founded.  He 
accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and  severity; 
he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  domi- 
nion in  the  country;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  olT 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9, 10,  11  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  66,  73.  f  Herrera, 
dee.  l.Ub.  iii.  c.  12.  Gomara!»  c.  84.  See  Note  XXL    t  August  SO. 
#  P.  Martyr,  dcc.^.  56. 
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{Mtrt  of  llie  SpMiiardt  hj  hanger  ani  fatigoei  that  thej  wglit 
cMil?  reduce  the  remainder  to  sabjeetioo;  he  represented  it  as  un- 
worthy of  Castilians,  to  remain  the  tame  and  passive  sla?es  of 
ibree  Genoese  adventarers.  As  men  hare  alwajs  a  propensity  to 
impute  the  hardshins,  of  whien  they  feel  the  pressure,  to  the  mis- 
eondiiet  of  their  miers;  as  every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  insinuations  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen*  His  character  and  rank  ad- 
ded weidkt  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  against  the  adelan- 
4ado  and  his  brother,  seized  the  king's  magazine  of  provisions,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  pre- 
served by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The 
mntioeers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragna,  where 
they  continued  not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority  them- 
jelves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.* 

Such  was  the  distracted  slate  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  land- 
ed at  St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships 
which  he  had  dispatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived. 
By  the  nnskilfulness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they 
had  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St  Do- 
mingo, and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of 
Xaragna,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious  followers  were  cantoned, 
fioldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  his 
insarrectton  against  the  adelaatado,  and  employing  his  utmost  ad- 
dress to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  thej 
nsight  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  argu- 
ments to  prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They  were 
the  refuse  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and 
deeds  of  violence  were  familiar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a' 
coarse  of  life  nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  had  been  acens- 
f omed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  perceiving,  when  it  was  too 
late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  many  of  their  men,  stood 
away  for  St  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few  davs  after 
the  admiraT;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  wasted  ciuring  a 
voyage  of  such  long  continuance,  that  they  brought  little  relief  to 
the  eolooy.t 

$  LXVI.  By  this  junction,  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and  desperate 
nsoociates,  Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  less  extra* 
vagant  in  his  demands.  Columbus,  thoueh  filled  with  resentment 
jU  nis  ingratitude,  and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  hie 
MIowers,  made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He  trembled  at  the 
tbonghts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever 
party  prevailed,  the  power  and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much 
wswted,  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and  complete 
tlieir  destruction.  At  the  same  time  he  observed,  that  the  prein- 
dices  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far 
infected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  ad- 

«  Hcnvn,  dec  1.  lib.  iii.  e.  5,  8.  Life  of  Columbus,  c  r4,  77.  Goman,  c»  83. 
F.  Martyr,  p.  78. 

j-  Hecrem,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.    Ufe  of  Columbus,  c.  7%  79. 
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verse,  and  all  eold  to  the  service.  From  slieh  sentiments,  with  ret- 
peet  to  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  vi«w  of  his  own  situ- 
alioD,  be  chose  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable 
proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  re- 
turning to  their  duty,  he  made  impression  upon  some  of  the  malcon- 
tents. By  engaging  to  grant  such  as  should  desire  if,  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  all  those  unfortunate  adventurers, 
who,  from  sickness  and  disappointment,  were  disgusted  with  the 
country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his  former  offiee, 
he  soothed  his  pride;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands 
in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradu- 
ally and  without  bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he 
dii^solved  this  dangerous  combination  which  threatened  the  colony 
with  ruin;  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular  government, 
and  tranquility.* 

$  LXVII.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers, 
lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
Indians,  settled  in  each  district,  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  ground,  for  the  use  of  those  new  masters.f  The  per- 
formance of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  former- 
ly imposed;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation  might  be  in 
a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the 
I  Eepartimientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that 
unhappy  people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppress 
sion.t  This  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  His- 
paniola;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on 
the  continent,  as  self-preservation  obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  per- 
son, his  brother,  the  adelantado,  and  the  sailors  whom  he  intended 
to  have  employed  in  that  service.  As  soon. as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  sent  some  of  his  ships  to  Spain,  with  a  journal  of  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  itfaris,  and  other  curious  or  valuable 
prnduetious  which  he  had  aequireJ  by  tralBcing  with  the  natives. 
At  the  same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in 
Hispaniola;  he  accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown 
the  colony  into  such  violent  convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolu- 
tion, but  of  having  obstructed  every  attempt  towards  discovery  and 
improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellion  against  tlieir  superiors, 
and  proposed  several  i*egnlations  for  the  better  government  of  the 
i*tland,  as  well  as  ihe  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  which, 
though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  additional 
rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain, 
by  the  same  ships,  an  apology  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with 
their  recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the 
latter  gained  most  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
produced  unexpected  effects.^ 

*  Herrcra.  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  14.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  80,  etc 

t  A.  D.  1499.  +  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii,  c.  14,  etc. 
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$  LXyilL  Bat,  previous  to  the  relating^  of  these,  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  view  of  some  events,  whieh  nerit  attention,  both  on  aeeoont 
•f  (heir  own  importance,  and  (heir  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  ^ew  World.  While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive 
voyages  to  the  west,  (he  spirit  of  discovery  did  not  languish  in  Por- 
tugal, the  kingdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour,  and  became  enter- 
prising. Self-condemnation  and  regret  were  not  the  only  senti« 
nents  to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their 
own  imprudence  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Por- 
tuguese. They  excited  a  general  emulation  to  surpass  his  perform- 
ance, and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  coun- 
try for  their  own  error.  Wi(h  this  view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited 
the  enterprising  genius  of  his  predecessors,  persisted  in  their  grand 
scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
squadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  courage,  equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  all 
those  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation^  was  ex- 
tremely feeble,  consisting  only  of  three  vessels,  of  neither  burden 
nor  fore^  adequate  to  the  service.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that 
time  little  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade-winds  an4  perio- 
dical monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as 
weH  as  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some  seasons 
easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable, 
the  time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  during 
the  whole  year.  He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,* 
and  standing  towards  the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months 
with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate;!  and  during  an  interval  of  calm 
weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promontonr,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  northeast,  along  the  African  coast.  Ho  touched  at  seve* 
ral  ports;  and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians  relate  with  high,  but  just  encomiums  upon  his  conduct  and 
intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  eity  of  Melinda.  Through- 
out ail  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portuguese 
bad  found  a  race  of  men  rode  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letters, 
to  arts,  and  commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
DO  less  in  their  features  and  complexion,  than  in  their  manners  and 
institutions.  As  they  advanced  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their 
inexpressible  joy,  that  the  human  form  gradually  altered  and  im- 
proved; the  Asiatic  features  began  to  preduminatCt  marks  of  civil- 
ization appeared,  letters  were  known,  the  Mahometan  religion  was 
established,  and  a  commerce  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  was  car- 
ried on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in  the  port 
of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot, 
arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  (weuly-second 
of  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.    What  he  bcr 
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held  of  Ae  wealth,  the  poBalontneM,  the  ealtivatioii,  th6  indhitryy 
and  arts  of  this  highly  eivilized  cqinitry,  Iter  turpaiscd  any  idea  thitf 
he  had  formed,  from  the  impkerfeet  aeeoniM»  whieh  the  BoropeaM' 
had  hitherto  reeeived  of  it.  Bat  at  he  potsened  neither  tmtkMtt 
foree  to  attempt  a  settlement^  nor  proper  commodities  with  whieh  he 
eonld  earry  on  commerce  of  any  coaseqaeme,  he  hastened  hack  to 
Portugal,  with  an  aeeonnt  of  his  snecess  in  performing  a  voyagCr  the 
longest,  as  welt  as  most  difllenltt  that  had  ever  been  made,  siAce  the 
first  invention  of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  Ibarteeath 
of  September,  one  thousand  four  horwlred  and  ntnety-aine,  two  yeain/ 
two  months,  and  five  days  fh>m  the  time  he  left  that  port* 

Thus,  during  the  eourse  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  niad« 
|;reater  progress  in  exptoring  the  state  of  the  habitable  gtebe,  tfaav 
m  all  the  ages  which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  periodi  The  spi- 
rit of  discovery,  feeble  at  first  and  castious,  moved  within  a  rtrf 
narrow  sphere,  and  made  its  efibrts  with  hesitation  aafd  timidity. — 
Encouraged  by  success,  it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended 
its  operations.  In  the  course  of  its  progression,  it  continued  to  ae« 
quire  vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which 
burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had 
hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost  fifty 
years  were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coa^t 
•f  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Yerd,  the  latter  of  which  liea 
only  twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty 
years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another  hemis- 

5 here,  and  penetrated  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Afi^ea,  at  the 
istance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Caipe  dc  Verd.  I>uring  tbe  laat 
seven  jears  of  the  tfentury,  a  New  World  wac  discovered  in  the  west, 
not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  man- 
kind were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  east,  unknown  seat  and 
countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication  long  desired,  but 
hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderftil  and  unex- 
pected, all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid,  faded 
away  and  disappeared.  Yast  objects  now  presented  themselves.  The 
hnman  mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  di- 
rection. 

$  LXIX.  This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened 
in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the  attempts  to- 
warns  discovery  made  in  that  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign.  But  now 
private  adventurers,  allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he  gave 
of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as  well  as  by  the  specimens  of 
their  wealth  whieh  he  produced,  offered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their 
own  risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The>Spanish  court, 
whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  charge  of  its  expedi- 
tions to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  pros- 
pects of  future  benefit^  yielded  a  very  sparing  return  of  present  pro- 
fit, was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon 
iti  subjects.  It  seized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  ti\p- 
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me,  the  iBgeflaNj^and  cflbrtt  •f  pr^jeehiTty  inttroaieiiUl  Hi  proaot* 
119  ief^nt  of  eertahi  adytatage  to  the  pnlrKe,  tbeiigh  of  iloiibtfil 
<Beeeia  wttfc  respeet  to  theowelves.  One  of  the  first  propoeitioni  of 
thie  kind  wtm  made  by  Aloairo  de  Oleda,  a  gallant  aad  aetire  oifieer, 
Hfhb  had  aeeompamed  Golumbm  In  his  sceoad  voyage.  His  rank 
aad  oharaeter  proeored  him  saeh  eredit  wkh  the  merehaats  of  8e- 
▼ille^  that  they  oadertook  to  eqoip  four  ships,  provided  he  eould  ob- 
taia  the  royal  lieeose,  authorizing  the  voyage.  The  powerful  pat- 
roaage  of  the  bishop  of  Badajos  easily  seeured  sueeess  in  a  suit  so 
agreeable  to  the  eourt.  Without  eonsulting  Colambos,  or  regarding 
the  rights  and  Jorisdiotion  whieh  he  had  acquired  by  the  eapitula- 
tioH  ia  oae  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninefy-two,  Ojeda  was  per- 
■itted  to  set  oat  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  eourse^ 
the  bbhop  eonimunieated  to  him  the  admiraPs  journal  of  his  last 
voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  countries  which  be  had  discovered.— 
Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navigation,*  but  adhering  ser* 
vHely  to  the  route  which  Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Pavia.  He  traded  with  the  natives,  and  standing  to  the  west,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged  along  a  considerable  ei- 
teat  of  the  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Colomhns  had  touched.  Hav- 
ing thas  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  country  was 
a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola  to 
0|Haitt,t  with  sotoe  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  with  little  benefit .. 
to  tkaoe  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition.^ 

(  LXX.  Amerigo  Yespueci,  a  Florentine  gentleman, accompanied 
OJ^da  i*  this  voyage.  In  what  station  he  served,  is  uncertain;  but 
ita  he  was  an  experienced  sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the 
•aiences  subservient  to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such 
aathority  among  his  companions,  that  they  willinrly  allowed  him  to 
have  a  chief  share  in  directing  their  operations  dttrin|^  the  voyage. 
Bonn  after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures 
and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen;  and  labouring  with  the 
vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address 
and  confidence  to  frame  his  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
be  bad  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New 
World.  Amerigo^s  account  was  drawn  op  not  only  with  art,  but 
with  some  elegance.  It  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage, 
and  judicious  observations  upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  customs  of  theeountries  which  he  had  visited.  As 
it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part  of  the  New  World  that  was 
publishes^,  a  performance  so  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion 
nf  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,  and 
was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which  Amerigo  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust.^  has  per- 
petuated this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  America 
IS  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold 
pretensions  of  a  fortunate  imponter  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  of  a  distinction  \%hieh  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of 
Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Columbds,  and  mankind  may  re- 
gret an  act  of  iojostiee,  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  redress.^ 
^  *May.    t  October.    ♦  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  2, 3.    4  Sec  Note  XXI r. 
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§  LXXI.  Doriog  the  same  year,  another  vojage  of  ditedvery  wan 
undertaken.  Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  spirit  of  naval  eB« 
terprise  into  Spain,  but  all  the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  new  eareer^  were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and 
acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and  information  which  qualified 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonso  Nigno,  who  had  served  under 
the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  in  con- 
junction with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Sevilicy  and  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument,  than  to  any  general  or 
national  object.  Nigno  and  Guerra  mad&  no  discovery  of  any  im- 
portance; but  they  brought  home  such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls^ 
as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  similar 
adventures.* 

§  LXXII.  Soon  after,  Vincent  Yaneafr  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.f. 
He  stood  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who 
ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed 
on  DO  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river 
of  the  Amazons.  Alt  these  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theo- 
ry of  Columbus,  and  believed  that  the  countries  which  they  had  dis- 
covered were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  India4 

§  LXXill.  During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  thatfer* 
tile  district  of  America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  stoppetl 
short,  was  more  fully  discovered.  The  successful  voyage  of  Gama 
to  the  East  Indies  having  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  ouly  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  con- 
quest j  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  mcetins; 
with  variable  breezes,  or  frequent  calms,  which  might  retard  his 
voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  coun- 
try, in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined,  at  first,  tliat 
it  was  some  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved;  but 
proceeding  along  its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  gradaally  t« 
believe,  that  a  country  i<(>  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some  great  con- 
tinent. This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.  The  country  with 
which  he  fell  in  belong^  to  that  province  in  South  America^  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  He  landed;  and  having  formed  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  cli- 
mate, he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  des- 
patched a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unexpected.}  Columbus's 
discovery  in  the  New  World  was  theeifortof  an  active  genius, enlight- 
ened by  science,  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular 
plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from 
this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it  appears  that  chance  might  hai'e 
aoeoinpliithcd  that  great  design  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  humau 
reason  to  have  formed  and  perfccted.Xlf  the  sagacity  of  Columbus 
I   hud  not  conducted  munkiuJ  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  ae- 

*  P.  Martyr,  p.  87.    Herrcia,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  f  Januar/  13, 

%  Herrtrra/ dec.  I.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  95. 
fr  HciTcra,  dcC  1.   lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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eidenf ,  might  have  led  then,  a  few  years  later,  to  t^e  knowledge  of 
that  extensive  eontioent.* 

$  LXXIV.  While  the  Spaniards  and  Portognese,  by  those  sueees* 
sive  Toyages,  were  daily  aeqairiog  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  ex* 
tent  and  opoleuee  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  whieh  Colonibus  had 
made  known  to  them,  he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquility 
and  hononra  with  whieh  his  serviees  should  have  been  reeompensed, 
was  struggling  with  every  distress  in  which  the  envy  and  malevo- 
lenee  of  the  people  under  his  eommand,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
tourt  whieh  he  served,  coald  involi^  him.  Though  the  paoifieation 
with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  muti- 
neers, it  did  not  extirpate  f  he  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island.  Se- 
veral of  the  maleeontents  eontinued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  cheek  their  inearsions,  or  to  punish  I  heir 
crimes*  The  perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created, 
prevented  him  from  giving  doe  attention  to  the  dangerous  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  in  the  eonrt  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of  sueh 
as  woJ^  most  dissatisfied  with  his  administration,  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  retoraing  to  Europe  with  the  ships  whieh  he  deg- 
patehed  from  St*  Oomingo.  The  final  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  advjenturers  against 
Colambns,  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  ex- 
citing compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and  their 
complaints  interesting.  They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  inces- 
santly with  memorials,  containing  the  detail  of  (heir  own  grievances,. 
and  the  articles  of  their  charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  ei- 
ther the  king  or  queen  appeared  in  public,  they  surrounded  them  in 
a  tamoltuary  manner,  insisting  with  importunate  clamodrs  for  tho 
pajment  of  the  arrears  doe  to  them,  and  demanding  vengeance  up- 
on the  anthor  of  their  sufierings.  They  insulted  the  admiral's  sons 
wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  ofisprin|^  of  the 
projector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  those  pernicious  re- 
gions which  drajned  Spain  ofits  wealth^jind  would  prove  the  grave... 
of  its  yeoply^  These  avoweiT^deavoara  hf^lhe'''marecdnteniB  Irom 
America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by  the  secret,  but  more 
dangerous  insinuations  of  that  party  among  the  eourtiers,  which  had 
always  thwarted  his  schemes,  and  envied  his  suecess  and  credit.! 

$  hXXV.  Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  wil- 
ling, but  with  a  partial  ear  to  those  accusations.    Notwithstanding 
the  flattering  accounts  which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of . 
America,  the  remittances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  so  ^eanty,  that   )  i  ^ 
they  fell  far  short  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  armaments  fitted  J 
out.     The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
mote commercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet  received 
in  return  for  the  efforts  whieh  she  had  made.     But  time  hadalre'adj 
diminished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the    V'^' 
coU  interested  mind  of  Veraioand.     TKeTianire  of  commerce  was 
then  so  little  understood,  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquir- 
ed, the  hope  of  distant  benefit,  or  pf  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was 

♦  Herrersy  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c  5.  f  Life  of  Cclun.btts.  c.  85. 
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XoMlj  dUnegnn^d.  Ferdinand  enniiderftd  Spftiut  «i  this  aenMrnt, 
as  having  lost  b^  the  enterprise  of  Colamhas,  and  inpated  it  to  bis 
miseottdttet  and  inea^aeity  for  goyerDroeitt,that  a  eoontry  aboaadisg 
in  gold  had  yielded  nothing  of  valae  to  its  eonquerors.  Even  !•«• 
hella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  whieh  she  entertained  oiCo^ 
lumbos,  hud  uniformly  protected  bin,  was  shaken  at  length  by  tJM 
IMiniber  and  bold uess  of  his  aeeusert,  andliegan  to  suspeet  that  a  dia- 
affection  so  general  must  have  been  oecasioaed  by  real  griavaneea, 
whieh  called  for  redress.  The  bishop  of  fiadajos^  with  his  usiMd 
animosity  against  Colnmboij  ene^aged  these  suspicions,  and  eon* 
firmed  them. 

$  LXXVl.  As  soon  as  the  qneen  began  ta  give  way  to  the  lorrant 
of  calumny,  a  resolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  de 
BovadpUay  a  knight  of  Calairava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Bis- 
panioia,  with  full  power  to  inquij^  into  the  condnet  of  Colnmhos, 
and,  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-ad ministration  proved,  to 
sapercede  him,  and  assume  the  government  of  tlie  island.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous  csmnris- 
sion  made  it  the  interest  of  the  judge  to  nrononnce  the  person  whoa 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Columbus  had  now  aompoaed 
all  the  dissentions  in  the  island;  though  he  had  Iwooght  both  Spani- 
ards and  Indians  lo  submit  peaceably  to  his  goremmsot}  though  he 
had  made  such  effectual  provision  for  working  t^fliij|es2.«nd  colli- 
▼atiog  the  country,  as  would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenoe  to 
the  king,  as  welll  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  wkbooc 
deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those  services, Scorer- 
ed,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Hispaniola,  a  determined 
purpose  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  possession  of  the 
admiral's  house  in  8t  Domin|;o,  from  whieh  its  master  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  had  been 
already  fully  proved;  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fbrt  and  of 
the  kings  stores  by  violence;  he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge 
him  as  supreme  governor;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  confined 
by  the  admiral,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  ie 
order  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with 
the  summons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  wan 
enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

$  LXXYll.  Columbus*  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment about  his  own  conduct.  He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sot- 
ereigns  with  a  resnectful  silence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court 
of  that  violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  i^uthorized  to  trj 
him.  Bovadilla,  without  aidmitting  liim  into  his  presence,  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be  loaded  wiih  chains,  and  hurried  on 
hoard  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliating  reverse  of  fortune,  the 
Hrmuess  of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Columbus,  did 
not  forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacins  him- 
self with  reflecting  upon  the  great  things  whieh  he  had  achieved, 
he  endured  this  insult  offered  to  his  character,  not  only  with  com- 
posurcj  but  with  dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy 
to  mitigate  his  sufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  him- 
self so  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immunities  to  the 
colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them^ 
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and  by  relaiiog  the  rdns  of  diseiplioe  and  goverorneot,  that  the 
Spaniardiy  who  were  mostly  a-dveoturersy  whom  their  indtgenee  or 
crimes  had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  expressed  the 
loofit  indeeent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of 
Coiumbos.  They  flattered  themselves,  that  now  they  should  enjoy 
fta  uneontrdlled  liberty,  more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  former 
kabits  of  life.  Among  persons  thus  prepared  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  asperse  the  character  of  Colnmbus,  Bovadilla  col- 
lected materials  for  a  charge  against  him.  All  accusations,  the  most 
improbable,  as  well  as  ineonsisleat,  were  received.  No  informer, 
however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest,  no  less 
indeeent  than  partiaK  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  lime, 
he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  ia 
fetters;  and,  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  oonflned  them  in  different 
ships,  and  excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  inter- 
eonree  which  might  have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while 
the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  pro- 
ceedings of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  which  reflects  dis- 
hooonr  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  still  retained  a  proper 
sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and  waji 
touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his  rank, 
bis  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  del  Yallejo,  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel on  board  which  the  admiral  was  conflned,a8  soon  as  he  was  clear 
•f  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  offer- 
ed to  release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  onjustly  load- 
ed. ^^  No,"  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation, '« 1  wear 
these  irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They 
shall  find  meas  obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their 
cominand  1  have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set 
me  at  liberty."* 

,  ^LXXVIll.  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spainf  was  extremely 
short.  An  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Co- 
Iambus  was  brought  home  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at 
ouce  what  universal  astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and 
what  an  impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Eu- 
rope, they  foresaw,  would  be  tilled  with  indignation  at  this  ungener- 
aas  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions  worthy  of  the  high- 
est reeoropense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  the  nation, 
to  whieh  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  ivhnse  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  iheir  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  re- 
paration  for  this  injury,  but  to  eflaee  the  stain  which  it  might  fix 
upon  their  character,  they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at 
liberty^  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to 
appear  ihere  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  Columbus  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sov- 
t-nfi»ns.  lie  remained  for  some  time  silent;  the  various  passions 
which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of  utteranee.  At 
length  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  long 
discourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity 

f  Ufe  of  Columbus,  c.  86.     Ilcrrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 11.  Ggmara,  I^st.  c. 
23l    Oviedo^  lib.  \\k  c.  6.        t  November  23.         ^  December  17. 
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as.  wef(  as  good  intention,  and  evidenee,  no  less  elear;  of  the  malcT- 
olence  of  liis  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  for- 
tane^  laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honi- 
onv  and  his  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  civility,  andT 
Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect.  They  both  expressed^  their 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and 
joined  in  promising  him  protection  and  future  favour.  But  though 
they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  from  them- 
selves any  suspicion  of  havfng  authoHzed  his  violent  proceedings, 
they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges' as 
viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  diseovered.  Though  wil- 
ling to  appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jea- 
lousy which  prompted  them  to  invest  Bovadilla  with  such  authority 
as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  still  sub- 
sisted. They  were  afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts, 
they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  Aleautara,  Governor  of  Hispaniola.* 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury,  which  came 
from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his 
past  sufleriiigs.  The  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  eveiy 
thing  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards;  and  their  ungenerous  condnet 
exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  about 
with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  fetters  with 
which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hung  up  in  his 
^  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died  they  should  be  burl- 
^      I  ed  in  his  erave.f 

§  LXXlX.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstattdin|^ 
the  severe  check  which  it  had  received  by  the  ungenerous  treatment 
of  the  man  who  first  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigor- 
ous.    Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction  fitted  out  two 
ships!  in  copartnery  with  John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under 
the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot 
in  Spain.     They  steered  directly  towards  the  continent,  arrived  on 
\        the  eoast  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the 
^    eoast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firrae,  front 
«\,  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.     Not  long  after,  Ojeda,  with 
J*v)^his  former  associate  Amerigo  Yenpueci,  set  out  upon  a  second  voy- 
^  C       N  age,  and  being  ona/^quainted  with  the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held 
V     ^    the  same  course,  and  touched  at  the  same  places.     The  voyage  of 
St-     *v       Bastidas  xvau  prosperous  andlncrative.  thatjiCjUicd^^unfbtJLunate.— - 
,    x*f  ,,    But  both  tended  to  increaselhe  afffour'ardiscovery;  for  in  pfopor- 
.\^    .  ^'-^  tion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
^    '^  ^"^     American  continent,  their  idea  of  hts  opulence  and  fertility  nicreao- 
ed.5      ^ 

§LXXX.  Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages, 
a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expense^  for  carrying  over  Ovaodo^ 
the  new  governor  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  re- 


*  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  10,  12.    T/tfc  of  Columbus,  c.  87. 
;  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  96,  p.  577.    #  Jur.UTirv,     t^Merrera,  dec.  l,Ub. 
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^isite,  ID  order  to  stop  the  ineonsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla*  wfaote 
iBipradeiit  administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin.  Con* 
seioos  of  the  violeneeand  iniqnitjof  his  proeeedings  againstColumbos, 
he  eontioaed  to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favoar  and  support 
of  his  eooDtrymen,  by  aeeommodating  himself  to  their  passions  and 
prejudices.  With  this  view,  he  established  regulations,  in  every 
point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe  discipline,  necessary 
ID  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  members  of  which 
tlie  society  was  composed, to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordinatioo, 
lie  iofered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license,  as  encouraged 
tlie  wildest  excesses.  Instead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  he  eave  a 
legal  sanction  to  the  oppression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took 
the  exact  number  of  such  as  survived  their  past  calamities,  divided 
them  ioto  distinct  classes,  distributed  them  in  property  among  his  'W — 
adkercDts,  and  reduced  riM  '"^^  pfnp'*^-^  *'^''  inhn^  to  a  state  of  com-  /^^  t-ti 
plete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious 
and  impatient  to  tryanymethod  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that  of  search-  ^ 
ing  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was  unjnst.  The 
Indians  wene  driven  in  crowds  to  the  roouDtaiiis,aDd  compelled  to  work 
ID  the  miDes  hy  their  masters  who  imposed  their  tasks  without  mer- 
ey  or  dia^tion.  Labour,  so  disproportioned  to  their  strengtii  and 
Itmser  habits  of  life*  wasted  that  feeble  raeo  of  men  with  sucn  rapid 
eoDsomption,  as  must  have  sood  terminated  in  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  aneicDt  inhabitants  of  thecountnr.*^ 

$  LXXXI.  The  necessity  of  applying  a  speed v  remedy  <to  those 
disorders,  hastened  Ov^do's  -departure.  He  had  the  command  of 
the  most  respectable  armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New 
World.  It  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two 
thousand  five  hundred  Dersoos  embarked^  with  an  intention  of  set- 
tling in  the  country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  with 
this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  cplony,  Bovadilla  resigned  his 
charge,  and  was  .commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  Avho  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Columbus,  wei^e 
required  to  leave  the  island  at  the  sanse  time.  A  proclamation  was  . 
issued,  declaring  Xhe  natives  to  be  frpe^ subjects  of  S^ain,  of  whom  ^ 
no  service  was  to  be  eiacted  contrary  to  their  ow  inclination,  and 
without  paying  them  an  adequate  price  fuj*  the^^*  labour.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  various  regulations  were  made, 
tending  to  suppress  the  licen*jous  spirit  xhich  had  been  so  fatal  to 
the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverMice  for  law  and  order  on  which 
^eiety  is  founded,  and  (o  which  U  is  indebted  for  iu  increase  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  thc'^^horbitant  gain  which  private  per- 
sons were  supposed  to  make  ^y  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  ^ 
published,  directing  all  i^^  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  smelting  j'f> 
house,  and  declaring  oiie  half  of  it  to  be  the  proper4y  of  the  crown.t    ^    ■  **' 

$  LXXXII.  W^h&  these  steps  where  taking  for  securing  the  tran- 
qaility  and  wel&re  of  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  £ilanted,  hf 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv  c.  11,  etc.    Oviedo  Jlist.   lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Ben- 
zoo.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  51. 
t  Solor?iano  PoVitica  Indiana,  lib.  i.  c.  12.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
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himaeif  was  engaged  in  the  URpleasMt  emplejinent  of  tolieiting  tbe 

favoar  of  an  an^ratefol  court,  an«l,notwitlMtandiQgall  his  merit  aiMi 

/  services,  he  solicited  in  vaia.  Ue:demanded,  in  terns  of  the  origiaal 

/  capitulation  in  o6e  thousand  four  hundred  and  niaety-two,  to  be  re- 

j  iastated  in  his  office  of  viceroy  over  the  countries  which  he  had  dia« 

covered.     By  a  strange  fatality,  the  circumstance  which  he  urged  in 

support  of  his  claim,  dctemiined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject  it.  The 

%  sreainess  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  va- 

s^  ^  y  lue,  made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capilolaiion  aa 

\>     ^  extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  entrnsting  a  subject  with 

^^^  V  ^^^  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extrmMly 

r  V      4  extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isa* 

o^^C*  belia  with  the  same  suspicions!  and  under  various  pretexts,  equally 

^^    ^frivol  us  and  unjust,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitions  to  per* 

s^^   i      form  that  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.     Af- 

"'  A  ^tcr  attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  a  humble  sui- 

^Or  r^  tor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove  Ferdinaud's  prejudices  and 

4  V     V)  apprehensions;  and  peroeived,  at  length,  thai  he  laboured  in  vai^, 

y  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and  un- 

^      ^feeling  prince. 

j^  ^  $  LXXXlll.  But  even  this  ungeneroas  return  did  not  discourage 
^^  1^  him  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  irst  called  folrthr  his  in- 
*  J'  ventive  genius,  and  excited  him  to  attempt  discovery.     To  open  a 

V        /  new  passage  to  the  East  indies  was  his  orjirinal  and  fkvourite 
^  ^  ^  scheme.     This  still  engrossed  his  thoughts;  and  either  from  his  own 
s^      ^   observations  in  his  voyage  to  Faria,  or  4rom  some  obscure  hint  of 
^        ^   the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by  Bastidas  and  De  la  Cosa 
^     V   of  their  expeditions^  he  eonceived  an  opinion  that  beyond  the  con- 
^^      <    trnentofAmerigaj  thifre  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  (1l(  Easi  Indieity 
,  ^     A 'and  faop^d  lo  hud  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  wbidi  a 
>.  (  ^  communication  n^idit  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  oeeaa 
M  already  known.     By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this 
strait  or  isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Full  of  this 
idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigucy 
and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth- 
ful adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  would  ascertain  thia 
important  poiivt,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme  which  from  the  be- 
ginning he  proposed  to  accomplisn.     Several  circumstances  concur- 
red in  disposing  Fer«linan;5  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal.     They  w%re  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  an  honourable 
employment  for  removing  «ronfi  court  a  man   with  whose  demands 
they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  t^mply,  and  whose  services  it  was  in- 
decent  to  neglect.  Though  nnwil'iMig  to  reward  Colombus,  they  were 
not  insensible  to  bis  merit,  and  fromi  heir  experience  of  his  skill  and 
eoncluct,  had  reason  to  give  credit  to  hw  conjectures,  and  to  confide 
in  his  success.     To  these  considerations,  ^t  third  must  be  added  of 
still  more  powerful  influence.    About  this  titwe  the  Portuguese  fleet « 
under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies;  and,  by  (he  richness  of  its 
cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  td«%  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  east. 
The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discoveries  than 
the  Spaniards.     They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countries 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished;  and  where  cpmmeree 
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had  been  longer  establisbed,  aod  earned  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in 
anj  region  4if  tiie  earth.  Their  first  rojages  ihither  yielded  imoie* 
diate  as  well  at  vast  retarns  of  profit,  in  commodities  extremelj 
preeioim  and  in  great  reqaest.  Lisbon  beeame  immediatelj  the  teat 
ofeonimeree  and  wealth;  while  8pain  had  only  the  expectation  of 
remote  benefit,  and  of  folore  gain,  from  the  western  world*  Nothing, 
then,  eonid  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbus's  of- 
fer to  eondaet  them  to  the  east,  by  a  route  \i  liich  he  expected  to  bo 
sliorter,  as  well  as  less  dangerous,  (ban  that  which  the  Portugnese 
had  taken.  Ev«n  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

§  LXXaIY.  But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  oatioa,  Columbus  could  procure  only  four  small  barks,  the  largest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it. 
AccBttomed  to  brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 
with  inadequate  force,  he  did  net  hesitate  to  accept  the  command  of 
this  pitiful  squadron.    Uis  brother  Bailholomew,  and  his  second  son 
Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.     He  sail- 
ed from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as  usofil  at  the  Ca- 
nary itiands;  from  thence  he  propoaed  to  have  stood  direcliy  for  the 
continent;  but  his  largest  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit  for  service, 
as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
When  be  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,*  he  fonnd  eighteen  of  these  ships 
ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.     Columbus 
immediately   acquainted  the  governor  with  the  destination  of  his 
voyage,  and  the  accident  which  hail  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route. 
He  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might 
negotiate  the  exchange  of  his  ship,  bat  that  he  might  take  sheltef 
daring  a  violent  hurricane,  of  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from 
various  prognostics^  which  his  experience  and  sagacity  had  taught 
him  to  observe.    On  that  account,  he  advised  him  likewise  to  put 
oflTsome  days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  Uiuud  for  Spain.  But  Ovan- 
do refused  his  request,  and  despised  his  counsel.    Under  circum- 
stances in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a  stranger, 
Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a  country  of  which  he  had 
discovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.     His  salutary 
naming  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  predict 
an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.     The  fleet  set  sail 
for  Spain.    Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  impe- 
tuosity.    Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions  against 
it,  and  saved  bis  little  squadron.     The  fleet  destined  for  Spiiin  met 
with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  commanders 
deserved.     Of  eighteen  ships  two  or  three  only  escaped.     In  this 
general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  lioldan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  persecuting  Columbus  and  op- 
pressing  the  Indians.      Together  with  tliemselves,  jlltheweftUk-'   \^ 
which  they   had  acquired  by  their  injustice  and  cru^lTJ  Wasswal-  ^. 

lowed  up.     It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred^  thousand  f^op  an      *^ 
immense  sum  at  that  period,  and  slffiicient  not  onfyToliavF'^creen- 

•  June  29. 
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ti  them  from  anj  severe  serntiny  ioto  their  eondaet,  bat  to  have 
secured  them  a  gracious  reception  in  the  Spanish  court.  Among 
the  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the  effects  of  Columbus 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  Historians, 
struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as  well  as  the 
just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicnous  in  those 
events,  universally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressora  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitioiis  race  of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
occurrence,  it  made  a  different  impression.  From  an  opinion  which 
vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  respect  to  persons  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity  and  inventions,  thej 
believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magical 
art  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

§  LXXXY.  Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola,  where  he  met  with 
such  ac  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the  continent. t 
After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an 
^land  P9t  far  distant  from  ihe  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had 
an  iaterview  with  some  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  ia 
A  large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and 
who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts, 
than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered.  In  return  to  the  in- 
quiries which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eagerness  con- 
cerning the  places  where  the  Indians  got  thcjgld  which  they  wore 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated  to  the 
,  west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  applred 
I  to  the  most  commotr  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  country 
so  inviting,  which  would  hive  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbm  was  so  bent  upon 
his  favourite  scheme  of  finding  o«tt  the  strait  which  he  supposed  1o 
eommonicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east 
towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  discovered  all 
the  coast  of  the  continent  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called  Porto  BelLo. 
He  searched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  strait,  through  which  he 
expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea;  and  though  he 
went  on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great  southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much 
delighted,  however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived 
such  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimens  of  goJd,  produced  by 
the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small  colony  upon  the  river 
Belem,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  return  himself  to  Hpain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was 
requisite  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But  the  un- 
governable spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived  Co- 
lumbus of  the  glory  of  planting  the  first  colony  on  the  continent  of 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  7*  9.    Ilerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  1,  2.    Life  oF  Columbus, 
c.  88. 
t  July  14. 
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Ameriea.  Their  insolence  and  rapaeioosnesi  provoked  the  natives 
to  take  arms,  and  as  these  were  a  more  hardj  and  warlike  race  of 
men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  they  cut  off  part  of  the 
Spaniards^  and  obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  a  station  which  was  found 
to  be  untenable,* 

$  LXXXVI.  This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with 
from  an  J  of  the  American  nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that 
befel  Columbus;  it  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  all  the  disasters 
to  which  navigation  is  exposed.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vessels  with 
destruction;  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  destitute  of  provisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his 
commands.  One  of  his  ships  perished;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he 
quitted  that  part  of  the  continent,  which  in  his  anguish  he  named 
the  coast  of  Vexation,t  and  bore  away /or  Hispaniola.  New  distress- 
es awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another, 
and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the  shock,  that  with  (he  utmost  diffi- 
culty they  reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them 
aground,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.^  The  measure  of  his  calami- 
ties seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  east  ashore  upon  an  island  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  Bis  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  re- 
paired. To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola,  ap- 
peared impracticable;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expect  relief. 
liis  genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous 
extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  dis- 
covered the  only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance. He  had  recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives, 
who  considering  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  viere 
eager,  on  every  occasion  to  minister  to  their  wants.  From  Ihem  he 
obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  sin- 
gle tree  hallowed  with  fire,  and  so  misshapen  and  awkward  as  hard- 
ly 10  merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were  fit  only  for 
creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  (he  bay  to  ano- 
ther, Mendez.  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen 
particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  set  out  for 
flispaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues.  §  This  they  ac- 
complished in  ten  days,  after  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and 
enduring  such  fatigues,  that  several  of  the  Indians,  who  accompani- 
ed them,  sunk  under  it  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  neither  such  as  their  courage  nier- 
ited>  nor  the  distress  of  the  pennons  from  whom  they  came  requiref*. 
Ovando,from  amean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing  him 
to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous  pas- 
sion hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sentiment,  which  refleC' 
lion  upon  the  services  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities, 

•  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  v.  c.  5,  etc  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  89.  etc.  Ovicdo,  lib. 
Ui.  e;9. 

t  La  Costs  de  lo$  Contrastes,        t  June  24.        §  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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must  have  excited.  Meuilez  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  nionllts  in  so- 
liciting relief  for  Uieir  eoinmaiidcr  and  ai^soeiafcs^  wilLout  any  pros- 
peet  of  ebtaining  it. 

$LXXXVI1.  During  this  periotl,  various  passionni  agitated  llie 
mind  of  ColunibiiH  and  his  companions  in  adverhity.     At  first  the  ex- 
pectation of  speedy  deliverance,  from  the  suceess  of  Mendez  and 
Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  (he  spirits  of  the  most  despondinr.    After 
tome  time  the  more  timorous  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  miscar- 
ried in  their  during  allempf.     At  length,  even   (he  most  sanguine 
aoncluded  that  Ihey  had  peitxhed.  The  i:ay  of  hope  which  had  broke 
in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more  dismal.    De- 
•pair,  heightened  by  disappoistment,  settled  in  every  brea^it.     Their 
last  resource  had  failed,  auid  aothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of 
andiog  their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  their 
country  and  their  friends.     The  seamen,  in  a  tr«insport  of  rage,  rose 
in  open  mutiny,  threatened  tlie  life  of  Columbus,  whom  they  re- 
proached as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  despising  his  remoii' 
«trancesand  enlreaties,  made  off  with  them  to  a  distant  part  of  tin.* 
Island.     At  the  same  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  Spaniards  in  their  euunlrj.     As  their  industry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  like  them  thej 
found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  maay  strangers  to  be  altogether 
intolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  thej 
furnishe<l  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw 
those  supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  been  quickly 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards.     Their  safety  depended  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  Indians;  and  unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  re- 
%'ercnee  with  which  that  simple  people  hud  at  tirsl  beheld  them»  de- 
struction was  unavoidable.     Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of 
the   mutineers  had  in  a  great  measure,  eflaeed   those  impressions 
which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  Co> 
lumbus  suggested  a  happy  artiOee,  that  not  only  restored  but  height- 
ened the  high  opinion  which  (he  ludians  had  origiually  entertained 
of  them,     iy  his  skill  in  astronomy  he  knew  that  (here  was  shortly 
lo  be  a  total  eclipse  «if  (he  moon.     He  assembled  all  (he  principal 
persons  of  the  district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened, 
and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their 
aftection  and   assistance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered, 
he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit 
%vho  dwells  in  Heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world;  that  he* 
ollended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men,  who  were  the  objects  of 
Up|rpeculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime  with  exem- 
dW^:  severity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her 
light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  wraths 
and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.     To  thi» 
marvellous  prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  iudif*- 
ference  peculiar  to  the  people^  trf  ^iiDje,rica;  others,  with  the  credu- 
lous astonishment  natural  to  barbarians.  ^'B^t  ivhen  the  moon  began 
gradually  lo  be  darkened,  and  at  length  appeared  of  a  red  boiourali 
were  struck   with  terror.     They  ran  wiih   consternation  Ho  thfcfir 
houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus  liiaded  with  provisions* 
threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intein^ede  with  the  Great 
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Spirit  Id  avert  the  destruction  with  whieh  thej^  were  (hreal^nedy  Co- 
iombos,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  iotreaties,  promised  to  eom* 
piv  with  their  desire.  The  eelipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
splendoor,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished 
profusely  with  provisions,  but  the  natives  with  superstitious  atten* 
tion,  avoided  everv  thing  tlat  could  give  them  offence.* 

§  LXXXYIII.  During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  oyer  to  Hispaniola  in  the  canoes  which 
they  had  seized.  But,  tvom  their  own  misconduct,  or  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts  were  all  unsuccessfuU  En- 
raged at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the 
island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatened  him  with  new  insults 
and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more 
cruel  and  afiQicting  than  any  calamity  which  be  dreaded  from 
them.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled  with 
some  dark  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  ncijt 
to  deliver  his  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition. 
Lest  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford  them 
relief  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel 
to  Bscobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Columbus,  who  adherins  to. hit 
insf  ructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast  anchor  at  some  distanee 
from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,^  observed  ibe 
wretched  plight  oi  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  compli* 
meots  to  tne  admiral,  received  his  answer,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standins  towards  the  island,  ev- 
ery heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance 
had  at  length  arrived;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly^  they 
sank  into  the  deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Co- 
lumbus alone,  though  be  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult  whieh 
Ovando  added  to  his  past  neglect,  retained  such  composure  of  mind, 
as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured  them,  that  Mende2 
and  Fiesehi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety;  that  they  woiUd  spee- 
dily procure  ships  to  carry  them  ofiT;  but  as  Escobar's  vessel  eouM 
not  take  them  all  on  board,  that  he  refused  to  go  with  her,  becanoe 
he  VI  as  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  compapions  of  liis 
distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deiiveranjce,  an# 
delighted  with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  their 
preservation  than  to  his  oi^n  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  he  re- 
gained their  confidence. f 

Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineeri> 
who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  des- 
perate men  had  no  effect  but  to  increase  their  frenzy*  Their  de- 
mands became  every  day  more  extravagant, and  their  intentions  more 
>iolent  and  bloody.  The  common  safety  rendered  it  necessary  te 
appose  them  with  open  force.  Columbus,  who  had  been  long  afflict- 
ed with  the  gout,  could  not  take  the  field.  His  brother,  the  adelan- 
tado,  marched  against  them.|  They  (quickly  met.  The  mutiaeera 
r^ected  with  scorn  terms  of  accommodation^  which  were  once  more 
olfipred  them;  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.   They  fell  notup- 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.    Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  5,  6.    Benson.    HisV 
lib.  i.  c.  14.        t  *-*»<«  of  Columbua,  c.  104.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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on  an  eueroy  anprepared  to  receive  tlicm.  In  (he  (irit  slioek,  levc- 
ral  of  their  most  daring  leader!^  \yere  slain.  The  adelantai1o>  whose 
strength  was  equal  to  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captain,  wound- 
ed, disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.*  At  sight  of  this,  the  rest  fled 
with  a  dastardly  fear,  suitable  to  their  former  insolenee.  Soon  after, 
they  submitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oalh^  to  obey  al^  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquil  I  ilj 
re-established,  when  the  Khips  appeared,  whose  arriv«al  Columbos 
had  promised  with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  lit<> 
tie  certainty.  With  transports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quit^d  an  itU 
abd  in  uhieh  the  unfeeling  jealousy  of  Ovando  bad  tuficred  tbem  ta 
languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to  misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

5  LXXXIX.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,t  (he  goveroor, 
AVith  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  laboam  to  alone  for 
Insolenee  by  servility,  fawned  on  (he  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had 
attempted  to  ruin.  He  received  Columbus  with  the  most  studied 
respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  and  distingoished  him  witji 
every  mark  of  honour  But  amidst  those  overacted  demonstrations 
of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in 
his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers,  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  brought  over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and 
threatened  sueh  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a 
jndieial  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  siteaee 
to  what  he  could  not  redress;  but  discovered  an  extreme  mpatienee 
to  quit  a  country  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  bad 
treated  him,  on  every  occasion,  wi(h  inhumanity  and  injustice.  His 
preparations  were  soon  finished,  and  he  set  sail  for  Spain  with  two 
Ships  I  Disasters  similar  to  those  which  had  accompanied  hi«i 
through  life,  continued  to  pursue  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  One 
of  his  vessels  being  disabled  was  soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domiag«| 
the  other  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundred  lea^^uea 
with  jory-masts,  and  reached  with  difiicnlty  the  port  of  St.  Lnear.llJ 

5  XC.  There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal 
that  could  have  befkllen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  patroness  queen  Isabella,  in  whose  justiee, 
humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now 
remained  to  redress  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his  services  and 
soflerrnss,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  so  long  opposed,  and  so  oflea 
injured  nim.  To  solicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  against  him,  was 
an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless.  In  this,  however,  was 
Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  bis  days.  Assoon  as  his  health 
was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to  eourtj  and  ihougli 
he  ^as  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand 
with  peiitionafterpetition.  demanding  the  punishment  of  his  qppres^ 
sors,  and  the  restitution  o^  all  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  himby^ 
the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Fer- 
dinafid  amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.  lo^ 
stead  of  granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to 
elude  them,  and  spun  out  the  affair  with  suob  apparent  art,  as 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  11.        f  August  18. 
*  September  1*^.  fi  December. 

%  Life  of  ColumlMis,  c.  10^.     Xlferrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vl,  c.  12. 
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Plainly  dUeovered  his  intention  that  it  shoald  never  bt  terminate^, 
'be  deeKaini^  health  of  ColumbfOi  flattered  Fer^nand  with  tlie  hopes 
of  beiBg  tooB  delivered  from  an  importunate  suitor,  and  eneouraged 
bian  to  perserere  in  this  illiberal  plan.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  hi« 
^zpeetatieas.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom 
kt  had  served  with  such  idelity  and  soeeess,  exhausted  with  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with  the  in- 
firnitief  which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his 
lift  at  Vatladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May«  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  six,  in  the  fiftj-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  eom- 
posare  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his 
efaaraeter,  and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  re- 
«peet  fer  religion,  wbieh  he  manifested  in  every  occnrrenee  of  his 
We.* 
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'  of  Grijalva— Discovers  New  Sp^— Tabasco— Goasaear--^.  Juan  de  Ulna. 
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$  L  WHILB  Columbus  was  employed  In  his  last  voyage,  several 
ewnts  worthjr  of  aotiee  happened  in  Hispaniola.  The  eolony  there, 
the  parent  and  nurse  of  aft  the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain, 
in  the  New  World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
prosperous  society.    The  humane  solieitude  of  Isabella  to  proteet 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  108.  Herrera,  <!ec.  ^.  lib.  vi.  c.  13, 14,  IS. 
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the  Indians  from  oppreation,  and  partiealarly  the  pro^lamationy  bjr 
which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  workf  retar- 
dedy  it  is  true,  for  smne  time,  the  progress  of  improvement.  The 
natives,  who  eonsMered  exemptfon  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity, 
scornod  every  allarement  and  reward  by  whieh  they  were  invited  to 
labour.  The  Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  either 
to  work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  co- 
lonists, who  had  beep  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quit- 
ted the  island,  when  deprived  of  those  instruments,  without  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation.  Many  of  the  new 
irettlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were  seized  with  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above  a  thousand  of 
them  died.     At  the  same  time,  the  exacting  one  half  of  the  product 

Cpf  Ihe  mines  as  the  royai  share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  to  exorbi- 
tant, that  no  adventurers  would  engage  to  Mfork  them  upon  such 
terms.  In  order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to 
relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edicts.  He  made  a  new  distribution  of 
the  Indians,  among  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for 
|k  stated  time,  in  digging  Ihe  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground;  but, 
|n  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputation  of  naving  subjected 
them  again  to  servitude,  h^  enjoined  their  masters  to  pny  them  a  cer- 
tain sum,  as  the  priee  of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal  share  of 
the  gokl  found  in  the  mines,  from  one  half  to  the  third  part,  and  soon 
^after  lowered  it  tq  a  fifth,  at  whieh  it  long  remained.  Notwithstand- 
J  Isabella's  tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  imprpve  the  royal  revenue,  Ovando 
p^r^ufided  the  court  to  approve  of  hoth  these  regulations.* 

$  II.  But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  oppression^ 
though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke  of  bonuage  to  be 
so  galling,  that  they  had  made  several  atteippts  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberty.    This  the  Spaniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took 
arms  in  order  to  redooe  them  to  subjection^  When  war  is  carried  ov^ 
between  nations  whogse  state  of  improvement  is  in  any  degree  simi- 
lar, the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those  employed  in 
the  attack;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must-be  made,  such 
talents  are  displayed,  and  saqh  passionf  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind 
to  view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interesting.     It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  functions  of  history,  to  observe  and  delincjite  men,  i^t  a 
juncture  when  their  minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their 
powers  and  passions  are  called  forth.  Hejice  the  operations  of  war» 
and  the  strqggies  between  contending  stales,  l^ave  been  deemed  by 
historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a  capital  and  important  arti- 
cle in  the  ann^ls.of  human  actions.     But  in  a  contest  between  naked 
savages  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nations,  where 
eeienee^  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were  opposed  by  igno- 
rance, timidity,  and  disorder  on  the  other,  a  particular  detail   of 
events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  unins^ryctive.     IP  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  hu- 
Tnanity,  had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority  into  compassion,  and 
had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  in- 
9l^ad  of  oppressing  them,  some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too 

•  H^rrcr4>  dec.  1.  lib,  v.  c  3. 
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rigorous  ebasiisements  of  impatteat  instrnetors,  might  have  beeo  re- 
lated without  horror.  But,  unfortuuatoly,  this  eonscionsness  of  su- 
periority operated  in  a  different  manner.  The  Spaniards  were  ad- 
vanced so  far  bejond  the  natives  of  America,  in  improvement  of  ev- 
ery kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They  conceived 
the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  iBPferiour  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace,  they  subject- 
ed them  to  servitude.  In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws,, 
which,  by  a  tacit  convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate 
hostility,  ajod  set  some  bounds  to  its  rage.  They  considered  them  nol 
as  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as  slaves,  who  had  re- 
volted against  their  masters.  The  Cazi(ines,when  taken,  were  con- 
demned, like  the  leaders  of  banditti,  to  the  most  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious punishments,  and  all  their  subjects,  without  regarding  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  established  among  them,  were  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were 
hnstilit^es  carried  on  against  the  eazique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
perfidy  of  4he  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  piade 
with  the  natives,  and  it  was  terminateil  by  hanging  up  the  eazique, 
who  defended  his  people  with  brarery  so  far  superiour  to  that  of  his 
countrymen)  as  entitled  him  to  a  better  fate."*^ 

$  In.  The  conduct  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  was 
still  more  treacherous  and  cruel.  The  province  anciently  nftmed 
Xaragna,  which  extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is 
now  situated,  to  the  western  exti^smity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to 
a  female  eazique,  named  Anacoana,  highly  respected  by  the  natives. 
She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with  which  the  women  of  America 
were  attached  to  the  Europeans,  (the  cause  of  which  shall  be  after- 
wards explained,)  had  always  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  loaded  them  with  benefits.  But  some  of  the  adherents  of 
Roldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exasperated  at 
her  endeavouring  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  of 
having  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  Ovando,  though  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was 
due  to  such  profiigate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  to- 
wards Xaragua,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemeu.  To 
Srevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance, 
e  gave  out  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom 
bis  countrymen  had  been  so  much  indebted,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  and  to  regulate,  with  her,  the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute 
payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive  this 
illustrious  guest  wi^h  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men  in 
her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing  at 
the  head  of  thesp,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  in- 
feriour  rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances,  aceord- 
.  ing  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  eouducted  him  to  the  place  of  her 
residence.  There  he  was  feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kind- 
ness of  simple  hospitality,  and  amused  with  the  games  and  specta- 
cles usual  among  the  Americans  upon  occasions  of  mirth  and  festiv- 
iiy.     But,  amidst  the  security  which  this  inspired,  Ovando  was  me- 

*  Herrcrai  dec.  1,  lib.  vu  c.  9, 10. 
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ditatin^  the  dealraetion  of  his  UDsiispieioUs  entertainer  and  her  sab- 
jeets;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  whieh  he  executed  thia  seheme, 
equalled  bis  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting  to 
the  Indians  the  parade  of  an  Buropean  tournament,  he  advanced 
with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  whieh  Anaeo- 
ana  and  the  chiefs  who  attended  her  were  assembled.  The  infantry 
took  possession  of  all  the  avenoes  whieh  led  to  the  village.  The 
horsemen  encompassed  the  house.  These  movements  were  the  ob« 
jects  of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of  fear,  until,  upon  a  signal 
whieh  had  been  eoneerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  drew  their 
swords,  and  rushed  upon  ilie  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished  at 
an  act  of  treachery  whtcli  exceeded  the  conception  of  nndesigniag 
men.  In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants  were 
seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house;  and  without  examina- 
tion or  conviction,  all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  mo«t  illustrious  in 
their  own  country,  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  to 
St.  Domingo,  and,  afker  the  formality  of  a  trial  before  Spanish 
jud|^*s,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  vei*y  men 
who  had  betraye^l  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged.* 

$1V.  Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  their 
principal  nobles,  who  were  objects  of  their  highest  reverence,  the 
people  in  all  the  proviiifies  of  Hispaniola  submitted,  without  farther 
resistance,  to  the  Spanish  ycflce.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  all  the 
regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  servitude  were 
forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their 
labour  was  withdrawn^  and  at  the  same  tin^e  the  tasks  imposed  up- 
•n  them  were  increased.  Ovando,  without  any  restraint,  distributed 
Indians  among  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the 
i|«een  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  set- 
tlements in  the  5few  World,  conferred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  up- 
on his  coartiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  ser- 
vices. They  farmed  out  the  Indians,  uf  whom  they  were  rendered 
proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola;  and  that 
wretched  people  being  compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ra- 
pacity of  both,  the  exactions  of  their  oppressors  no  longer  knew  any 
bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy  was,  and  fatal  to  the  inhah- 
itanu  of  Hispaniola^  it  produced,  for  some  time,  very  considerable 
elfeets.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  the  whole  nation, and  exerting 
it  in  one  direetion,  the  working  of  the  mines  was  carried  on  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years,  tlie  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  smelting  houses  in  Hispaniola  amoanted  an- 
nually to  four  hundced  aajl  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  which,  it  we  attend  to  the  great  change 
in  the  value  of  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  times,  must  appear  a  considerable  sum.  Vast  fortunes 
were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated  in  ostenta- 
tious profusion  what  thev  ac<|uir^  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both, 
new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
to  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched  their  countrymen^ 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iu.  c.  l2.  Uerrera,dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  OvifBdo,  lib.  lu.  c.  1^. 
iCcSaci^u  ac  ^(»t;*u>c.  de  las  liidia»»  por  Bart,  de  las  Casts,  p.'  9' 
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aod  Dotwilhstaiiding  the  mortality  Aeeationed  by  the  luibealthio^s 
of  the  elimate,  the  eolony  eontioued  to  iBerease.* 

$  y.  Ovaodo  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdoni  and  jottiee,nfit 
inferiour  lo  the  rigour  with  whieh  he  treated  the  Indiam.  He  es* 
tablifthed  equal  laws;  and,  by  exeeuting  them  with  impart iaiitj,  ae» 
eastoroed  the  people  of  the  eoUny  to  reverenee  them.  He  founded 
several  new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  allured  inhab- 
itants totbem,  by  the  eoneession  of  various  immunities.  He  cndeav- 
onred  to  torn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  some  braaeh  of  in« 
dusiry  more  useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the  mines.-^y^ 
Some  slips  of  the  sogar-eane  having  been  brooght  from  theCanary  isl- 
ands  by  way  of  experiment ,  tbey  were  found  to  thrive  with  soch  in* 
erease  in  the  rieh  soil  and  warm  climate  to  whieh  they  were  trans* 
planted,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  soon  beeame  an  object  of  com- 
merce. Extensive  plantations  were  begun;  sugar-works,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  in^mos,  from  the  various  machinery  employed  in 
them,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity was  the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola, 
and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their  wealth.! 

§  VI,  The  prudent  eadeavodrs  of  Ovando  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large 
remittanees  which  he  reeeived  from  the  New  World  opened  hiseye^, 
at  length,  with  resfect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  whieh 
be  had  hithertor  affected  to  undervalue*  Fortnne,  and  his  own  ad- 
dress, having  now  extricated  him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  whieh 
be  had  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  and  by  his  disputes 
with  his  son-in-law  about  the  government  of  herdominions,^  he  had 
full  leisure  to  tnm  his  attention  to  the  afikirs  of  America.  To  this 
provident  sagacity,  Spain  is  indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations 
which  gradoallj  formed  that  system  of  profound,  but  jealous;  policy, 
by  which  she  governs  her  dominions  in  the  New  World.  He  erect- 
ed a  court,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Casa  de  Contraiaciorij  or 
Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities, 
h)  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American  affairs.  This 
board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  wiili  a  dis- 
tinct and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  gave  a  regular  form  to  ecelesi- 
tstlcal  government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  together  with  clergymen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Spaniards  established  there,  as  well  ns  of  the  natives  wlio 
should  embrace  the  christian  faith.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
sequious devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to  the  Papal  See,  such  was 
Ferdinand's  solicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming 
jurisdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  dominions,  that  he  reser- 
ved to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the  benefices 
in  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papa(  boll  or  mandate  should  be 
promolgated  there,  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved  * 
ef  by  his  council.  With  the  sapie  spirit  of  jealoasy,  he  prohibited 
any  goods  to  be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there 
without  a  special  license  from  that  eomeiL) 

iVil.  But,  notwithstanding  this  attention  of  the  police  and  wel- 

•  HerrerSf  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  18  etc.      f  Oviedo,  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
t  H*st.  of  ^  reign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  etc. 
%  Hcnrra,  dec.  I,  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  20. 
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fare  of  the  ealony,  a  calamity  impended  whieh  threatened  its  disso- 
lution. The  original  iohabitants/nn  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in 
Uispaniola  depended  for  thcfir  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence, 
wasted  so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whob  race  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispaniola,  the  number  of 
rils  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million.*  They  were 
f  now  redueed  to  sixty  thousand,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  This 
consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazing  than  rapid,  was 
the  effect  of  several  concurring  causes.  The  natives  of  the  Ameri- 
can islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  constitution  than  the  rnhabitants 
of  (he  other  hemisphere.  They  could  neither  perform  the  same 
work,  nor  endure  the  same  fatigue,  with  men  whose  organs  were  of 
A  more  vigorous  conformation.  The  listless  indolence  in  which  they 
delighted  to  pass  their  days,  as  ft  was  the  effect  of  their  debility, 
contributed  lilkewise  to  increase  it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit, 
as  well  as  constitution^  incapable  of  hard  labour.  The  food  on  which 
they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment,  and  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid 
frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spaniards,  without  attending  to  those  peculiarities  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them,  which,  though  not 
greater  than  Europeans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  to 
disproportioned  to  their  strength,  that  many  sunk  under  the  fatigue, 
and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatience 
and  despair,  cut  short  their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine, 
brought  on  by  compelling  such  numbers  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  th(^  Klines,  proved  fatal  to  many. 
Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  hardships  to  which 
(hey  were  exposed,  and  others,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
peans, who  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  iustruments  which  they  were  accustomed  tp  employ, 
found  it  impossible  to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to  carry 
on  (he  works  which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to  provide 
an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Clfvando  proposed  to 
transport  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  islands  ti^  Hispaniola,  under 
pretence  that  they  might  be  civilized  with  more  facility,  and  in- 
structed to  greater  advantage  in  tlie  Christian  religion,  if  they  were 
uuifed  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  missionaries  settled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  ^r  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  poli- 
cy represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Seve- 
ral vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which 
informed  the  natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  ac- 
quainted, that  they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  de- 
parted ancestors  of  the  Indians  resided,  by  whoni  they  were  sent  to 
invite  their  descendants  to  resort  (hither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  en- 
joyed (here  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple  people  listened  with  won- 
der and  credulity;  and,  fond  of  visiting  their  relations  and  friends  in 
that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with  eagerness.  By  Ibis 
artifice^  above  forty  thousand  wece  decoyed  into  Hispaniola,  to  share 

♦  Mernpra,  d*c.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  12, 
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in  the  sufferiogs  which  were  the  let  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  itland, 
and  to  mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
race  of  men.* 

$  Vill.  The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their  ope« 
rations  in  the  mines  of  Hi*ipaoiola  with  such  ardoiir  as  well  as  suc- 
eeds,  that  these  seemed  to  hare  engrossed  their  whole  attention  — 
The  spirit  of  discovery  languished;  and  sinee  the  last  vojage  of 
Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  anj  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But 
as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impossible  to  acquire 
wealth  in  thai  island  with  the  same  ri^piditj  as  formerly,  this  urged 
sone  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for  new  eoantries, 
where  their  avarice  might  be  ^ratified  with  more  facility.  Juan 
Ponee  de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Hispaniota,  parsed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico«  whieb  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  pen- 
etrated into  the  interiour  part  of  the  country.  As  he  fouad  the  soil 
to  be  fertile,  ao^  expected,  from  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  the  / 
informatioD  of  the  inhabitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  r 
mountains,  Ovando  permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in 
the  island.  This  was  easily  effected  by  an  officer  eminent  for  eon- 
duct  BO  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rico  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude; and,  beingi  treated  witli  the  same  inconsiderate  rigour,  as 
their  netghbours  in  Elispanfola,  the  race  of  original  inhabitantSi 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  was  soon  exterminated.t 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  in  eonjaBetioni  with 
Tineent  Yanea  Pinzon,  one  of  Colambus's  original  companions,  mada 
a  Toyage  to  the  eonthient  They  held  the  same  course  which  Co- 
lumbus had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios;  but,  standing 
from  thence  to  the  west^  they  discovered  a  new  and  extensive  pro- 
rinee  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a 
considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  country.|  Though  nothing 
memorable  occurred  ior  this  voyage,  it  deservesr  notice,  because  it  led 
to  diseoverie*'  of  greater  importance.  For  the  same  reason,  the  voy- 
age of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  heaailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  wiih  certainty, 
that  this  country,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  th^ 
coDtineat,  %tas  a  large  island.^ 

§  IX.  This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  oue  of  the  last  occurrences 
under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Co- 
kmbu9,  his  sou  Don  Diego  had  been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdi- 
Btnd  to  grant  him  the  offices  uf  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New 
World,  together  with  all  the  pther  immunities  and  profits  which  de- 
scended to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence  of  the  original  capit- 
alation  with  his  father.  But  if  these  dignities  and  revenues  appear- 
ed so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the'^expense  of  being  deemed 
QBJust  aa  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested  them  from  Columbus, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his 
son.    Aeeonlingly  Don   Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but 

**  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.     Ovieilo,  lib.  i'fi.  c.  6.  Gomara  Hist,  c  41. 
t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,  4.    Gomara  Hist,  c .  44.   Uelacion  de  B.  de  \afi 
Casas,  p .  10.        i  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.    §  Hen-era,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  1 . 
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froitleis  importanity.  Weary  of  this,  he  CDdeaToored  at  leoeth  to 
obtain,  bj  a  legal  tentenee,  what  he  eonid  not  procure  from  the  fa- 
vour of  ao  iDterested  monareh.  He  eommeneed  a  suit  against  Fer- 
dinand before  the  eooneil  whieh  managed  Indian  affairs,  and  that 
eoort,  with  integrity  whieh  refleets  hononrupon  its  proeeedings, de- 
cided against  the  king,  and  sustained  Don  Diego's  elaim  of  the  viee- 
royalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges  stipulated  in  the  ea- 
pitulatioR.  Even  after  this  deeree/Ferdinand  s  repugnance  to  put  a 
•nbjeet  in  povsessiOn  of  such  extensive  rights,  might  have  thrown  in 
new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step  which  interested 
very  powerful  persons  in  the  suecess  of  bis  claims  The  sentence  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and 
a  fortune  so  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  mar* 
riage  with  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 

Sreat  commend ator  of  Leon,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  no- 
leman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.  The  duko 
and  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the  cause  of  their  new  ally,  that 
Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  solicitations.  He  recalled  Ovando, 
and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor,  though,  even  in  conferring 
this  ^vour,  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy;  for  be  allowed  him 
to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy,  which  had 
been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him.* 

$  X.  Don  Dieeo  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,  attended  by  his 
brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniards 
bonoured  with  the  title  of  vice*queen,  and  a  numerous  retinae  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a  spleii« 
dour  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World^  apd  tha 
family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards 
due  to  his  inventive  ge|iiusy  of  which  he  himself  had  been  cruelly 
defrauded.  The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by  the  aceessioa 
of  so  many  inhabitants  of  a  different  rank  and  character  from  most 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  descended 
from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accompanied  Don  Diego  Colum* 
bas«t 

No  benefit  accraed  to  the  onhappy  natives  from  this  chance  of 

f  governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only  authorized  by  a  royal  edict  to 
•ontinue  the  repartimientos^  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  par* 
ticniar  number  which  he  might  grant  to  every  person,  according  to 
liis  rank  in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He  availed  himself  of  that 
permission,  and  soon  afller  he  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  he  divided 

;    such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated,  among  his  relations  and 

j   attendants,  t 

§  XI.  The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  aa 
instruction  whieh  he  received  from  the  king,  about  settling  a  colony 
in  Cubagua,  a  small  island  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his 
third  voyage.  Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence 
to  its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those  oysters  whieh 
produced  f(earls  were  found  on  its  coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape 
the  inquism^^Hnrarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of  con- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  c  4,  etc.        f  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c  1. 
I  Rccopilacionde  Ley^,  lib.  vi.  tit  8.  1. 1, 2»  Herrcr»»  decr  1.  lib.  vlL  c,  10. 
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sideimble  report.  Large  fortaiie§  were  aequired  hj  the  fishery  of 
pearls,  whieh  was  earned  on  with  extraordtoary  ardoor.  The  In* 
dians,  espeeiaJly  those  from  the  Loeayo  islands,  were  eompelled  to 
dire  for  themi  and  this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was  an 
additional  ealamity,  whieh  eontribnted  not  a  little  to  the  eztinetion 
of  that  devoted  raee.* 

$  XII.  About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  8olis  and  PinKon  set  out, 
Ib  eonjiinetiony  upon  a  seeond  Toyaare.  They  stood  directly  sonth, 
towards  the  eqninoetial  line,  whieh  Pincon  had  formerly  crossed  and 
advaaeed  as  fkr  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  the  southern  latitude.  They 
were  astonished  to  find  (hat  the  continent  of  America  stretched  on 
their  right  hand,  through  all  this  vast  extent  of  ocean.  They  land* 
ed  in  different  places,  lo  take  possession  in  the  name  of  their  soye- 
rei^  but  though  the  counti:y  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and 
inviting,  their  foree  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for 
discovery  than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind 
them.  Their  voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spanianls  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  thb 
new  anarter  of  the  globfr.f 

$  XIII.  Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered the  main  land  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made 
no  settlement  in  any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  so  long  neglected 
was  BOW  seriously  attempted,  and  with  considerable  vigour,  though 
the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown,  nor  ex« 
ncnted  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried  on  by  the  enterprise 
inr  spirit  of  pnvate  adventurers.  This  scheme  took  it%.rise  from 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a  discove- 
rer, by  which  he  aequired  considerable  reputation,  but  not  wealth. 
But  his  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him 
associates,  who  advanced  the  money  requisite  to  demy  the  charges 
^  the  expedition.  About  the  same  time,  Oiego  de  Nicucftta,  who  had 
acquired  «  large  fortune  in  Uisnaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.-* 
Ferdinand  encouraged  both;  ana  though  he  refused  to  advance  the 
smallest  sum,  was  extremely  liberal  of  titles  and  patents*  He  erect- 
ed  two  governments  on  the  continent,  one  extending  from  the  Cape 
de  Vela  to  theculf  of  Oarien,aBd  the  other  from  that  to  Cane  Gra- 
das  a  Dies.  The  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  tbe  latter  to  Nieues- 
sa.  C^eda  fitted  oat  a  shin  and  two  brigantines,  with  three  hundred 
■en;  Nienessa,  six  vessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eishty  men.— 
They  sailed  about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their  respec- 
tive governments.  In  order  to  give  their  title  to  those  countries 
some  mppearance  of  validity,  several  of  tbe  most  eminent  divines  and 
lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  whieh  they 
skonid  take  possession  of  thenLf  There  is  not  in  the  history  of 
Bunkind  any  thing  more  singular  or  extravagant  than  the  form 
wkich  they  devised  for  this  purpose.  They  instructed  those  inva- 
ders, as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to  the  na- 
tifes  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  to  acquaint  them, 
is  particular,  with  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  overall  tho 
ki^oBU  of  the  earth;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  whieh  this  holy 

*Herrera,dec.l.Ub.vii.  €.9.   Gomsrt  Hist,  c- 78. 
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poDttff  hail  made  of  (heir  country  to  tho  kin§  of  Spain;  to  reqaire 
tliem  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards 
made  known  to  them;  and  to  tubmitto  the  aovoreigo  whose  authori- 
ty they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refuted  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quisition, the  terms  of  which  must  have  heen  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble to  uninstructed  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Xicuesss  were  authorised 
to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword;  to  reduce  them,  their  wives  and 
eJuldren,  to  a  state  of  servitude;  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  re- 
cognise the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  a  monarch 
to  whom  they  would  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves.* 

$  XIV.  As  the  iuhabitanl4  of  the  ^ntinent  oould  not  at  once  yield 
assent  to  doctrines  too  refined  for  their  uncultivated  understandings, 
and  explained  to  them  by  interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  wiih- 
thrir  language;  as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest, of  whom 
they  had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  coun- 
try, or  how  an  unknown  prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as 
his  subjeetk;  they  fiercely  opposed  the  new  invaders  of  their  territo- 
ries. Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  The  contemporary  writers  en- 
ter into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their  transactions;  but  as 
they  made  no  discovery  of  any  importance,  nor  established  any  per- 
manent settlement,  their  adventures  are  iMt  entitled  to  any  conside- 
rable place  in  the  eeneral  history  of  a  period,  where  romantic  va- 
lour struggling  with  incredible  hardships,  distingoish  every  effort  of 
tlie  Spanish  arms.  They  found  the  aatives  in  those  countries  of 
which  they  went  to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  character  very 
different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  were 
fierce  and  warlike.  Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  nox- 
ious, that  every  wound  was  followed  with  certain  death.  la  one  en- 
counter they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's  followers,  and  the  Span- 
iards for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally  resolute  in 
defence  of  their  poi^ssessions.  Nothing  could  soften  their  ferocity**— 
Though  the  8pani;^rds  employed  every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  t« 
gain  their  confideoce,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  ex- 
change any  friendly  office,  with  men,  whose  residence  among  them 
they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independence.  This  im- 
placable enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement  in  their  conntry  extremely  ditlicult  as  well  as 
dangerous,  might  have  been  surmounted  at  length  by  the  persever- 
ance of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  their 
skill  «n  the  art  of  war  But  every  disaster  which  can  be  accumulat- 
ed upon  the  unfortunate, combined  to  complete  their  ruin.  The  loss 
of  their  ships  by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown  coast,  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  Aa>erica,  the 
want  of  provisions,  unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfectly  e^ilcivated, 
dissention  among  themselves,  and  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  na- 
tives, involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of 
which  strikes  one  with  horrour.  Though  they  received  two  consi- 
derable reinforcements  from  Hispaniula,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy  expedition  perished  in  less  than  a 

^  Sec  Note  XXDI. 
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year,  id  the  most  extreme  misery.  A  few  who  sarvived,  seUled  as  a 
feeble  eolony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  un- 
der the  eoinmand  of  Taseo  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who,  in  the  most  des- 
perate exigeneies,  displayed  such  ecHirage  and  conduct,  ai  fir^t  gain- 
ed the  eonfidenee  of  hii  countrymen  and  marked  him  out  as  their 
leader  ia  more  splendid  and  saeeessfvl  undertakings.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  luntre  in 
mere  important  scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  oae  of  Ojeda's  com- 
panioBS,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  extraordinary  actions  which  he  af- 
terwards performed.  Uernan  Cortes,  whose  nume  became  still  more 
famoasy  had  likewise  ensaged  early  in  this  enterprise,  which  roused 
all  the  active  youth  of  Hispaniolato  arms;  but  the  good  fortane  that 
accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures,  interposed  to  save 
him  from  the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were  exposed.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
detained  there  by  a  tudieus  indisposition.* 

$  XV.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition 
the  Spaniards  ^were  not  deterred  from  engaging  in  new  schemes  ef  a 
similar  nature.  When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  bf  the  perse- 
vering hand  of  industry,  or  accumulated  by  the  slow  operations  of 
regular  eommerce,  the  means  employed  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to  strike  tht  imagination,  and 
little  to  urse  on  the  aetive  powers  of  thc^  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  most  instantaneously;  when  ^^ 
rold  and  pearls  w^re  jjrp.eured  Jn  exchange  for  baubles;  when  the  ^ 
^^CMntrietwEieirprodueed  these^richcommo^TtiesTflefended  only  by 
naked  savages,  ought  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  invader;  objects  so 
singular  and  alluring,  roused  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm 
and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either  towards  discovery  or  conquest  was 
applauded,  and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with  emulation.  The 
passion  for  new  undertakings,  which  characterises  the  age  of  discov- 
ery in  the  latter  part  of  the  tiAeeatb  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  would  arene  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  stopping  short  in  their  career.  But  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Hispaniolaat  this  juncture  concurred  with  it  in  extending  their  na- 
vigation and  conquests.  The  rigorouH  treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the  Spanish 
planters,  as  I  have  alVeady  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look 
out  for  settlements  in  some  country  where  people  were  not  yet  wasted 
by  appression*  Others,  \i^th  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men 
upon  whom  wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  ^uandered  in  ^^ 
thoughtless  prodigality  what  they  had  acquired  with  easeTan?  were 
driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in  the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  these  causes,  when  Don  Die- 
eo  Columbus  proposed  to  conquer  the  i<land  of  Cuba,  and  to  estab- 
liuh  a  eolony  there,  many  persons  of  chief  distinction  in  Hispaniola 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  11,  etc.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  57, 58, 59.  Benzon,  Hist. 
lib.  i.  c  19,  23.   P.  Martyr  decad.  p.  122. 
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eBgagcd  wilh  alaerity  in  the  meagore.  He  gave  the  eommand  of  the 
troops  destined  for  that  serviee  to  Diego  Velasquez,  one  of  hi^  fa- 
ther's companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long 
settled  in  Uispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  such  re« 
patatton  for  probity  and  prudence^  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qoalifi- 
ed  for  condueting  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three  hundred  men 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  hllpd  with  inhabitants.  But  they  wers 
of  the  same  unwarlike  character  with  the  people  of  Hispaniola, 
They  were  not  only  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new  en- 
emies, but  unprepared  to  resist  them.  For  though,  from  the  time 
that  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  island,  there  was 
reason  to  eipect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  none  of  the  small  com- 
munities into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had  either  made  any  provi* 
sion  for  its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniarcis  met  with  was  from  Hat- 
uey,  a  cazique  who  fled  from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possessioa 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at 
their  iirst  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  their 
ships.  His  feeble  troops,  however  were  sopn  broken  and  dispersed; 
and  he  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  Velasquez,  according  to  the 
barbarons  maxim  of  the  Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  wh« 
had  taken  arms  against  his  master,  and  condemned  him  to  the  flames. 
When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  la- 
boanng  to  convert  him,  promised  him  immediate  admittance  into  the 
joys  of  Heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  '^  Ar« 
*^  there  any  Spaniards,'*  says  he,  after  some  pause,^'  in  that  regioa 
«  of  bliss  which  you  describe?**  **Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  "  hot  only 
^'such  as  are  worthy  and  good.''  «^The  best  of  them,'*  returned  th« 
**  indignant  cazique,  <<  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness;  I  will  not 
*^  go  to  a  place  where  1  may  meet  one  of  that  accursed  race.*'*  This 
dreadful  example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  such 
terrour,  that  they  scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
their  invaders;  and  Velasquez,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.f 

$  XVI.  The  facility  with  which  important  conquest  was  com- 
pleted, served  as  an  incitement  to  other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponee 
de  Leon,  having  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  redoetian  of 
Puerto  Rico,  was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  Hn 
fitted  out  three  ships,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  voyage  of  diseoverj, 
and  his  reputation  soon  drew  together  a  respectable  body  of  follow- 
ers. He  directed  his  course  towards  the  Lucayo  islands;  and  after 
touching  at  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  isles,  he  stead 
to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  coantry  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
/  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  becanse  he  fell  in  with  it 
on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beantifal  appearance. 
He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike,  as  eon- 
vinced  him  that  an  increase  of  force  was  requisite  to  tflfeet  a  settle* 
aent.    Satisfied  with  having  opened  a  commnnieation  with  a  new 

•  B.  de  Us  Cases,  b.  40. 
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eoontrj,  of  whose  Talue  and  importaoee  he  conceived  rtry  tannine 
hopes,  be  returoed  to  Poerto  Rico,  throagh  the  channel  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  .Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  searching  for  new  countries  that 
prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  royage;  he  was  influenc- 
ed by  one  of  those  Tisionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  min- 
gled with  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  rendered  it  more  active.  A 
tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isle 
Bimini,  one  of  the  Lueayos,  there  was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful 
virtue  as  to  renew  the  youth,  and  to  recall  the  vigour  of  every  per- 
son who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  finding  this 
grand  restorative,  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through 
the  islands,  searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour,  for  the 
fountain,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  expedition.  That  a 
tale  so  fabulous  should  gain  credit  among  simple  nninstrueted  In« 
dians,  is  not  surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon 
an  enlightened  people,  appears,  in  the  present  age,  altogether  in- 
credible. The  fact,  however,  is  certain;  and  the  most  authentia 
Spanish  historians  mention  this  extravagant  sally  of  their  credulous* 
countrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were  engaged  in  a 
career  of  activity  which  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  their  imagination, 
and  daily  presented  to  them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands  and  conti-^ 
nents,  of  whose  existence,  mankind  in  former  ages,  had  no  concep- 
tion. In  those  delightful  countries  nature  seemed  to  assnme.another 
form:  every  tree  and  plant  and  animal  was  different  from  those  of 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  They  seemed  to  be  transported  into  en-«' 
chanted  ground^  and,  after  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen,  nothing^ 
in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admiration,  appeared  to  them  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the  rapid  succession  of  new 
and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even  upon  the  sound  un- 
derstanding of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  having  found  the  seat 
of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  shoul^ 
dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth.* 

$  XV II.  Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much 

E^ater  importanee  was  made  in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa, 
viifg  been  raised  to  the  government  of  the  small  colony  at  6antk 
Maria,  in  Darien,  by  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was 
so  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  confirmation  of 
their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of  his  oflieers  to  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might  invest  him  with  k 
legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however,  that  he 
could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  minis- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court- 
te  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the 
dignity  to  which  he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal 
•erviee  that  would  secure  him  the  preference  to  every  competitor. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, snbdued  several  of  the  caztques,  and  collected  a  considerable 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  168.  Ensayo  ChronoL  para  la  Hiat.  de  la  Florida,  por 
D.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  1.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvi.  c,  11.  Hcprera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
«!K.  d«  U  Conq.  dc  U  Fteida,  p«r  G«rc.  dc  la  Vega,  lib:  1.  c.  3. 
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quantiCj  of  j^d,  which  ftbounded  more  ib  thai  part  of  the  continent 
than  ill  Iheliranila.  In  one  of  those  eieuraions,  the  Spaniards  con- 
tended with  such  eagerness  about  tbe  division  of  some  gold,  that  thej 
were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  aets  of  violence  against  one  ano- 
ther. A  young  eazique,  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  high 
value  which  tbey  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  disecrii  the 
use,  tumbled  tbe  gold  out  of  the  balance  with  indignation;  and,  turn- 
ing to  tbe  (Spaniards,  ^^  Why  do  yon  quarrel,"  says  he,  ^  about  such 
a  trifle?  If  }ou  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  yonr 
own  country,  and  to  disturb  tbe  tranquility  of  distant  nations  for  its 
sake,  1  will  coudoet  you  to  a  region  where  the  metal,  which  seems  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common  that 
the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Transported  with  what 
they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  enquired  eagerly  where  this 
happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed 
them,  that  at  the  distance  of  six  auns,  that  is,  of  six  days  journey 
towards  the  south,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  near  te  which 
this  wealthy  kingdom  was  situated;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack 
that  powerful  state,  they  mast  assemble  forces  far  superiour  in  niiai* 
ber  and  strength  to  those  with  which  they  now  appeared.* 

§  XVIII.  This  was  the  first  intimation  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
ceived concerning  the  great  southern  ocean  or  the  opulent  and  ex- 
tensive country  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa 
had  DOW  before  him  objects  suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the 
•nterprisine  ardour  of  his  genina.  lie  immediately  concluded  tbe 
teeaa  .which  the  cazique  mentioned  to  be  that  for  which  Columhat 
had  searched  without  saccess  in  tbia  part  of  America  in  ho^a  of 
opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies;  an4  he 
eenjectured  that  the  rich  territory  which  had  been  described  to  hin 
must  be  part  of  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth.  !l^kited 
with  the  idea  of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  attempted  in 
vain,  and  eager  to  aecomplish  a  discovery  which  he  knew  would  be 
po  less  acceptable  to  the  king  than  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was 
impatient  until  he  could  set  out  upon  this  enterprise^  in  comparison 
of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  inconaiderabk.  EUit  pre- 
vious arrangement  and  preparation  wei*e  requisileLto  ensure  success. 
He  began  with  courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neiglihour- 
ins;  caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola  with  a  large 
quantity  of  .yld>  as  a  proof  af  bis  past  success  and  an  earnest  of  his 
Mture  hopes.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the  fa- 
vour of  the  governor  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A 
considerable  reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him,  and  he 
thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  discovery. 

$  XIX.  The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth? 
but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  Nortk 
and  South  America,  is  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofYy  mountains 
stretching  through  its  whole  extent,  which  renders  it  a  barrier  af 
solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  opposite  noeans.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible.  The  val- 
leys in  that  moist  climate,  where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  are  marshy  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  iuhabitants 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Jib.  ix.  c.  2,    Gomara,  c  60.  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  149. 
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4ihI  it  Qectitary,  ii|  many  pUeett  !•  baild  their  bouses  vpoB  tre ef, 
in  or4er  to  be  elevf ted  at  some  distaofe  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the 
odioof  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.*  Large  rivers  rush 
down  wUk  ifppetUQHs  current  from  the  high  grounds.  In  a  region 
Uiinly  inhabited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industry  nad 
ilone  Doibing  to  mitigate  or  eorreet  tbo^e  natural  disadvantages.  To 
mtreh  across  this  nnei^pecled  country,  with  no  other  guides  but  In- 
dians whose  fidelity  could  be  little  tVustedv  was,  on  all  those  ae- 
e^nntSi!  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which  the  Spaniards  had  bitberto 
ventvnM  in  the  New  World-  3ut  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  spch 
aa  distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen^  at  a  period  when  eyery 
adventurer  was  eonspi<!Uous  for  daring  courage.  Nor  was  bravery 
his  only  meriU  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  aflTable,  and 
poaaraaed  fif  (hosf  popular  talents,  whieh,  in  the  most  desperate  un- 
dertakings, inspire  eonficlenee  and  seenre  atUchment.  £ven  aOer 
the  joaetioB  of  the  volunteers  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  mus- 
ter only  a  hundred  and  ninety  men  fur  his  expedition.  But  they 
were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of  America  and  ready  ta 
fsllnis'  him  through  every  danger.  A  thousand  Indians  attended 
tben  to  e^ry  their  provisions;  and  to  complete  their  warlike  array* 
they  tank  with  iham  several  of  those  fierce  dogs^  which  were  no  less, 
{brnsidable  than  destruatire  \o  their  naked  enemies, 

$  XX.  Balb^  set  out  npnn  this  important  expedition  n&  tbo  first 
af  September,  abnnt  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate. 
Be  prof eeded  by  4ea,  and  without  any  diQieulty,  to^  the  territories  of 
a  naxiqqe  vbi^e  firiendship  ho  h«ul  gained;  but  no  sooner  did  bt  be- 
gin to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  than  he  was  re? 
tnr4ed  by  every  obstaele,  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  from 
tb^  na(«re  af  the  tarritonry  or  the  dispnsition  of  its  inbabitauta* 
Same  of  Iha  fa^iqnes,  at  his  appaoaeh  fled  to  the  mountains  with  all 
ibeir  people  and  earned  off  or  destroyed  whatever  eqnld  afford  anb- 
listenee  to  his  troopf  •  Others  aallected  their  ^ubjeets  in  order  to  op- 
pose hia  pr^ogreas,  and  be  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous  under-p 
taking  ii  was,  to  eondnet  such  a  body  of  men  through  hostile  natloosf 
aamta  awamps  and  rivers»  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passetl 
bat  by  atraggliq|  Indians.  Bat  by  sharing  in  every  hardship  wilb 
the  meaiieat  fuldier,  by  appearing  the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger, 
by  promising  aonfiileptly  to  his  trqqps  the  e^oyment  of  hononr  and 
riebea  aupenor  to  what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  successful  of 
tbeir  eountrvmen,  he  inspired  them  with  sneh  enthusiastic  resolutioBy 
that  they  followed  him  without  murmuring.  When  they  had  pene- 
trated a  good  wtiy  into  the  mountains,  a  powerful  caziquie  appeared 
in  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numerous  body  of  his  subjeats,  to  obstruct 
their  progress.  But  men  who  had  surmounted  so  many  obstitclesv 
^apised,the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies.  They  attacked  them 
with  iropetuoaity,  and  having  dispersed  them  with  much  ease  and 
great  slaughter,  continued  their  march.  Though  their  guides  bad 
represented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six 
days,  they  had  already  spent  t%venty-five  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  wooda  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to^sink  uncier 
aneb  nninternipted  fatigue  in  that  sultry  climate*  several  were  taken 

•  Martyr,  dec.  p.  158^ 
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ill  of  the  dysenterj  and  other  diseaseg  frequent  in  that  eounfry,  and 
all  beeaine  impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labonrs  and  tuflTer- 
ings.  At  length  the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the 
next  mountain  they  should  diseover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object 
of  their  wishes.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  thej  had  climbed  up  the 
greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt, 
and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who^ 
should  enjoy  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  As  soon  a» 
he  beheld  the  8outh  Sea  stretching  in  endless  prospect  below  him, 
lie  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  returned 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  adiseorery  so  beneficial  to 
his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers,  observing 
his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exulta- 
tion^ and  gratitude.  They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 
alacrity,  when  Balboa  Advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
his  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of 
the  king  his  master,  and  vow^d  to  defend  it,  with  these  arms,  against 
all  his  enemies.^ 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  southern  ocean,  which  Balboft 

first  discovered  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 

which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Penama.     From 

several  of  the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  adjacent 

\l      to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  y^old  by  force  of  arms.    Oth« 

/      ers  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily.  To  these  acceptable  presents,  some 

sj-      of  the  caziques  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearls;  and  he 

learned  from  them, with  much  satisfaction,  that  peaiToysters  abona* 

ded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly  discovered. 

$  XXI.  Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  whteh  serv- 
ed  to  soothe  and  encourage  his  followers,  he  received  accounts 
which  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes  of  futune  and  more  exfenaiYe 
benefits  from  the  expedition.  Ail  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  him  that  there  was  a. mighty  and 
opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame  animals  to  carry  their 
burdens.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these  they  drew 
npon  the  sand  the  figure  of  Llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  found  in 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  services  aa 
they  described.  As  the  Llama,  in  its  form,  nearly  resembles  the  ca- 
rnal, a  beast  of  burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstanee, 
^  in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  with  the  pearls^  another  noted  pro- 
.^  duction  of  that  country,  tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their 
mistaken  theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New  World  to 
the  East  Indies,  t 

$  XXII.  But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received  from 
the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes, 
rendered  him  extfemely*  impatient  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his 
prudence  restrained  him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful 
of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  diseases^ ,  He  de* 
termined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at  present,  to  their  settlemeiit 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  season  with  a  foree 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  etc.    Gomani,  c.  92,  etc.    P.  Mtrtyr/dec.  p. 
205,  etc. 
t  Uerrcra,  dec  1.  lib.  z« «.  2.    t  Sco  Note  XXIV. 
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more  adequate  4o  tnch  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order  to  aeqoire 
a  more  extensire  knowledge  of  the  isthmus^  he  marched  baeir  by  a 
different  route,  whieh  he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  diffieult 
than  that  whieli  he  had  formerly  taken.  {  But  to  men  elevated  with 
tueees8,and  animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insormountableN Balboa 
retomed  to  Santa  Maria,from  which  he  had  been  absent  fojirinonths, 
ivith  greater  glorjr  and  Bapre  treasure  than  the  Spaniards  had  ac« 
quired  in  any  expedition  io^the^ew  World,  ^one  of  Balboa's  offi- 
cers distinguished  themselres  more  in  this  service  than  Franeisop 
Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  eonrage  and  ardour  in  opening  a 
«omaunication  with  those  countries,  in  whieh  he  was  deftiued  to  act 
soon  a  most  illustrious  part.* 

%  XXI II.  Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of 
the  impottant  discovery  which  he  had  made;  and  to  demand  a  rein- 
fareement  of  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
ihat  opulent  country,  concerning  which  he  had- received  such  invi- 
ting^ in  tell  isenee.  The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy,  than  the  unexpected  tidings 
that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  the  great  southern  ocean.  The 
eommnnicalion  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  cer- 
tain. The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal  from  it^  settle*  > 
ments  and  conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  called 
forth  the  emulation  of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come 
in  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain it,  was  willing  to  make  an  effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But 
even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipa- 
thy of  Fonseca,  now  bishop  of  Burgos^  to  every  man  of  merit  whe 
distinguished  himself  in  the  New  World,  were  conspicuous*  Not- 
withstanding  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him  eut  ai 
the  most  proper  person  to  finish  tliat  great  undertaking  whieh  he 
had  began,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and 
to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the 
command  of  fifteen  stout  vessels,  and  twelve  hundred  so^ldiert. 
These  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense*  with  a  liberality  which 
Ferdioand  had  never  displayed  in  any  former  armament  destined  for 
the  New  World;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen 
to  foUow  a  leader  who  was  about  to  conduct  them  to  a  eouatryt 
where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the  V^ 
sea  and  draw  out  gold^t  that  fifteen  hundred  embarked  on  board  the  ''^ 
fleet,  and  if  the/naOot  been  restrained,  a  much  greater  number 
would  have  engMed  in  the  service.^ 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any  remarkable  ac- 
cident, and  immediately  sent  some  of  his  principal  officers  ashore 
to  loform  Balboa  of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's  commission,  to  be 
governor  of  the  colony.  T,o  their  astonishment,  they  found  Balboa, 
of  whose  exploits  they  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose  opulence  they 
had  formed  such  ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse 
hempen  sandals  used  only  by  tl^  meanest  peasants,  employed,  to- 

*  Herrert.  dec.  1.  lib  z.  c.  3. 6.    Gomsrs,  c.  64.    P.  Mjirt  dec.  p.  229,  etc. ' 
t  Ucrrers,l.Ub.z.c.  14. 

♦  Heffov,  dec  I.  Ijb.  x.  c.  6,  7.    P.  Martyr,  dec,  p.  irr,  296. 
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gether  with  some  Indians,  in  thafching  his  own  htli  with  reeds. 
Even  in  this  f^iinple  garb,  which  corresnoniftfd  so  ill  with  (he  etfiee- 
tations  and  wishes  of  his  new  glests,  Balboa  received  (behi  with 
dimity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  hfid  drawn  so  manj  adrenta- 
rers  from  the  islands,  that  he  conid  now  muster  fbdr  httrtdrcd  and 
fifty  men.  At  the  head  of  those  daritig  veterans,  he  was  ttiore  than 
'  a  match  for  the  forces  which  PedraHas,  brought  irith  him.  Bot 
though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in 
aupereeding  (heir  commander,  and  ednfplained  (hat  strangers  would 
now  reap  (he  fruits  6f  their  toil  alid  success.  Balbda  submitted 
with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sbvereign,  and  rceetred 
Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character.*^ 

^  XXIV.  Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pedrarias 
owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  government,  he  Hppoidted  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry  to  be  made  into  Dalboa^s  conduct,  while  under  the 
command  of  Nicuessa,  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on 
accourtt  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty.  Bal- 
boa fbit  sensibly  (he  mor(ifieation  of  being  subjected  to  trial  and  to 
(mnishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  first  sta^ 
ion.  Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  bis  jealousy  of  his  superior  me- 
rit;  so  that  the  resentknent  of  the  one,  and  (he  enty  of  the  pther^ 

Sve  rise  to  dissentions  extremely  detrimental  to  thc  colony.  It  wa4 
reatened  i^ith  a  calamity  still  more  fatal  Pedrarias  had  landed 
in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time  of  the  year,t  About  the  iMiddle  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  clouds 
tiour  dtitvn  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more  temperate  climates.l 
The  tillage  of  Sknta  Maria  was  seated  in  a  rich  plain,  environed 
with  marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Europeans  was  nn* 
able  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation,  in  a 
elimate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unheal- 
thy. A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  oflfman^  of  the  iol- 
dlers  who  accompanied  Pedrarias.  Ad  extreme  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions augmented  this  distress,  as  it  rendered  It  impossible  to  find 
proper  refreshment  for  the  sick,  or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  th6 
healthy.§  in  the  space  of  a  month,  above  sit  hundred  persons 
perished  in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despair  spread 
tliroughottt  the'colony.  Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dia* 
mission,  and  were  glad  to  relinquish  all  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in 
order  to  escape  from  that  pernicious  region  Pedrarias  endeavoured 
JM  divert  those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunety 
'by  finding  them  employment.  With  this  view,  he  sent  several  de- 
/  tachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  levy  gold  among 
V  the  natives,  and  to  search  for  the  mines  in  which  it  was^n^rtliiced.^- 
Those  rapacious  adventurers,  moiTinT^ntive  to  present  gain  thant* 
v/  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  progress,^ plundered  wjlbonl 
distinction  wherever  they  marched.  KegardlessSn'  the  alliancea 
which  Baiboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  eainqnes,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
jects, with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and 
exactions,  which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  of  |to- 

•  Hcrrcra,  c.  13, 14.       f  J^X- 
i  Rtchtrd  Hist.  Nalurelle  dc  I'Air  torn.  i.  p.  204. 
^  HerrcrtL,  dec.  1.  lib.  z.c.  14.    P.  Mutyr.  deCAd.  p.  27^. 
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elHiiltioii,  AM  Mi  rettnliar,  %ll  t^  country  from  the  Gnlf  of  Darion  to 
tfce  lake  of  l^iearasiuiwaide8oUted,iiod  the  Spaniardu  were  ineon- 
tiiterately  de^ivedof  the  adtatita^e^  whieh  the;  might  have  deriv- 
ed from  the  frtend«hi|i  of  the  natives,  in  extending:  their  conquest  to 
the  8oBth  S^a.  Balboa,  who  Saw  with  concern  (hat  such  ill-judged 
firoceedingS,  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favonrite  scheme,  tent  vi- 
olent reiioiJStraDees  to  S^nitt  against  the  imprndedt  government  of 
Pedrartai,  which  hiid  roiaed  a  happj  and  flourishing  colony.  Pe- 
drarias,  SMI  the  other  band,  accused  him  o^  bavins  deceived  the  king 
by  mi^ififtlig  hii  owtf  estpfoits,  its  well  as  by  K  False  representation 
of  the  opttleAc^add  valae  of  the  eoontry.* 

^.-  $XXV.  Ferdiaaod  beeatfic  sensible,  at  length,  of  his  imprudence 
in  shp^reedlng  the  most  active  and  etperiericed  officer  he  had  in  the 
New  World,  aud  by  #ay  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him 
MelanUdo^  or  iteuteitain  Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South 
Sea,  with  very  eltetfslve  {Privileges  and  authority.      \t  the  same 
time  be  enjoined  Pedrarlas  to  support  Balboa  in  all  his  operations, 
aai  to  csfnsuh  #ith  him  eoneeritiBsr  every  measure  which  he  himself 
ptfNfled.     But  to  effect  such  a  sudden  transition  from  invt  terate  en- 
Ittlty  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's  power.     Pedrarias 
eoatinoed  to  treat  his  rival  with  aeglect;  and  Balboa's  fortone  being 
exhatfsted  bt  the  payment  of  his  line  and  othef  exactions  of  Pedra- 
Hasi  he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  fot*  taking  possession 
of  hiioew  government.     At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhor- 
taiioBS  of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  recdocilla- 
tiou;  and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa    The  first  effect  of  their 
eoocord  was,  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  ia- 
earsions  into  the  country.    These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence, 
lU  ad4ed  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.    Many 
adveatarers  resorted  to  him,  aod,  with  the  couatenance  and  aid  of 
Pedrarias,  he  begab  to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  vessels  capabia 
•f  coBveylng  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he  purposed  to  in- 
vade.    After  surmounting  many  obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of 
those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  Ameri- 
ca, he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantinestt  In  these,  with  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  sopenour  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedhion,  he  was  ready  to  sail  to* 
wards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrari- 
as.t     As  his  reconciliation  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the 
progress  winch  his  son-ia*law  was  making,  revived  his  ancient  enmi- 
t},  and  added  to  its  rancour.     He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  eleva- 
lion  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured  so  deeply.    He  suspected  that 
'success  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  independence  upon  his  jaris- 
dietioB — and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred,  fear,  and  jealou- 
sy, operate  upon  his  mrnd,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he 
scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment  lo  his 
country.   Under  pretexts  whieh  were  false,  but  plausible^  he  desired 

•  llerrera.  dec  1.  lib.  x.  c.  15,  dec  8.  c.  1,  etc.  Gomara,  c.  66.    P.  Martyr, 
dec.  3.  c.  10.    Kclaerin  do  B.  delaa  Cass8«  p.  12. 

t  A.  D.  Uir.  %  Hcrrcra,  dec  3.  Mb.  i.  c.  3.  Ub,  ii.  c.  11, 13, 21. 
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BalboA  to  postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Aela; 
10  order  that  be  might  have  an  interview  with  him*  Balboa,  with 
the  unsuspicious  eonfidenee  of  a  man  eonseious  of  no  erine»  instant- 
ly obeyed  the  sumnlons;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  plaee,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  bia  re- 
▼enge  did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in  confinement.  Judges 
were  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  trial.  An  aecttsation 
of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the  govern- 
or, was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced; 
and  though  the  judges  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the  wnole  colonyi 
interceded  warmly  for  his  pai*don,  Pedrarias  continued  inexorable; 
and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than 
any  who  had  borne  the  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accom- 
plishing great  designs.''  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he 
bad  planned  was  relinauished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from 
punishment  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and 
other  com  tiers, but  continued  in  power.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa 
Maria,  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmna,  and  thoush 
it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulncss  by  the  change,  the 
commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  exteoaivo 
countries  situated  upon  the  southern  ocean  f 

§  XXVi.  During  these  transactions  in  Darien,  the  history  of 
whieh  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  tenor,  several 
important  events  occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  con- 

3oest,  and  government,  of  other  provinces  in  the  New  World.  Fer- 
inand  was  so  intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with  the  Mo- 
lucca or  $pice  islands  by  the  west,  that,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fii'teim,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expeneOi 
in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  th«m 
to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilfnt  na- 
vigators in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America*  and 
on  the  first  of  January  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  en- 
tered a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensive  commerce 
is  now  carried  on.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  baj, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  strait  that  eommnnieat*' 
ed  with  the  Indian  ocean;  but  upon  advancing  farther,  he  fonnd  it 
to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers  by  which  the 
southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to 
make  a  descent  in  this  country,  De  Solis,  and  several  of  his  crew 
were  slain  bj  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bo- 
dies in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Discouraged  with  the 
loss  ef  their  commander,  and  terrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle^ 
Che  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any 
farther  discovery.^  Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  waa 
not  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenions  men  to  this 
coarse  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  fortunate 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  22.  f  Ibid.  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c  1. 

t  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  P.  Martyr,  dec  p.  317. 
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Toyage,  by  whieh,  a  few  years  potteriour  to  this  period,  the  ^eat 
detif^B  that  Perdiaand  had  id  view  was  aeeomplished. 

$  XXVII.  Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  aetively  employed  ia 
extending  their  diseoreries  and  settlements  in  Ameriea,  they  ^still 
eoDsidered  Hispaniola  as  their  prineipal  eolony,  and  the  seat  of 
government,  Don  Detge  Colnmbns  wanted  neither  inelinationiior 
abilities  to  have  rendered  the  oMmbers  of  this  eolony,  who  were 
most  immediately  ander  his  jurisdietion,  prosperous  and  happy. 
Bnt  he  was  eireumsoribed  in  all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 
peltey  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  oeeasion,  and  under  pretexts  the 
most  frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  trea« 
sarer,  the  judges^  and  other  subordinate  officers,  to  counteract  his 
measures,  and  to  dispute  his  authority.    The  roost  valuable  prero- 

Sitive  which  the  governor  possessed,  was  that  of  distributing  In- 
ans  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island.  The  rigorous  ser- 
vitude of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by  all 
the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such  ne- 
cessary instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor 
great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferdi- 
nand created  a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians^ 
and  bestowed  it  upon  lUdrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata, 
his  eoofidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the  injustice,  as  well  aa 
indignity,  of  this  invasion  upon  his  rights,  in  a  point  so ,  essential, 
Don  Diego  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  a^d 
conseqnence  were  almost  annihilatfd.  He  repaired  to  Spain  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.*  Albuquerque  entered  upon 
his  offiee  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer,  impatient 
to  amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  In- 
dians in  the  island,  and  found  that,  from  sixty  thousand,  wbo^  in  the 
year  ime  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight,  survived  after  all  theln 
sufferings,  tbey  were  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he 
threw  into  separate  divisions  or  lots,  anSbestowciTtlem  upon  such 
as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price.  By  this  ar- 
bttrarj  distribution,  several  of  the  natives  were  removed  from  their 
original  habitatiens,  many  .^^ re  taken  from  their  ancient  masteiH, 
and  all  of  them  subjeeted  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intoler- 
able laboar,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors.  Those  ad* 
ditional  calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  ex- 
linetioa  of  this  wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.f 

$  XXVIII.  The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with  the 
Iktal  eenseqnences  which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints 
among  such  as  thought  themselves  asgrieved,but  touched  the  hearts 
of  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity.  From  the  time  that 
Ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors  into  America,  they  perceived 
that  the  rigour  with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  natives,  reu- 
dtrcd  their  ministrv  altogether  fruitless.  The  missionaries,  in  con- 
formity to  the  mild  Spirit  of  that  religion  which  tbey  were  employed 
to  publish,  early  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of  the  planters, 
witn  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  eondcmned  the  repartimtentos^  or 
iigtribuHonSf  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  conque- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  iz.  e.  $»  lib.  z.  c/  U, 
flbid.dfec.  l.Ub.x.c.  12. 
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rorsv  or  no  lefi  eonfrarj  (o  iiataral  joitiAe  ao4  tk^  preeeptf  of  Cbria- 
tianify,  than  to  lound  polie/.  The  DomUiieaPts  lo  whom  the  ia- 
struetion  of  the  Americans  was  origin  all, y  covunitteil^  were  most  Te* 
hement  in  testifying  against  the  revariimi^Q9.  Iq  the  jeAr  one 
thousanf}  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Monlesinoy  one  of  thrir  mustpmi- 
nent  preaehers,  invei^ied  a^^ainst  this  pra«M«e  ia  the  great  eharob 
a^  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  inopetnostly  of  popular  eli^quen^e.  Pop 
Diego  Columbus^  the  principal  officers  of  the  colpny,  and  ail 
the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  conotplained  of  the  monk  to  bis 
saperiours;  but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  hjs  doetrioet 
as  equally  pious  and  reasonable.  The  Franciscans,  ipflueipaed  by  tb^ 
spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalsbip  which  subsists  between  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  es« 
pouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientos.  But  as  tkey  could  not  with 
decency  give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  systiem  of  oppressioa,  to 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what 
they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  tondott  of  their 
eoupitrymen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  aarry  any  inprovenent  in  the 
colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such  dominion  over  ikt  iia* 
tives,  that  they  could  compel  them  to  labour.*    «    ^  *  '^^ 

,$XX1X.  The  Dominicans,  regardless  af  such  political  and  in-  ^ 
terested  considerations,  would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of 
their  sentiments,  and  even  refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  thesacra* 
ment,  such  of  their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  natives  in 
servitude.!  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  decision  in  A 
matter  of  fuch  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered  a  committee  of 
his  privy-couacil,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  civiiians  and 
divines  in  Spaiq,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hiipaniola,  in  sup- 
port of  their  respective  opinions.  AAer  a  long  diseussion,  the  apea- 
ulative  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in  favour  af  the  Doaii- 
nicans,  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all 
the  natural  rights  of  men;  but,  notwithstanding,  this  deelsioot  die 
repartimientos  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  footiog.l  \n  thss 
determination  admitted  the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans 
fqonded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  relief  far 
the  Indians  wiili  additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At  length,  in  oxdar 
to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and 
censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council,  deeraring, 
that  after  mature  consideration  of  the  Apostolic  Bull>  and  other  titles 
bv  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in 
the  Now  World,$  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  botJi 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  t« 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
insj>ection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  ar 
to  instruct  them  in  the  prineiplesof  the  Christian  faith:  that  no  far* 
ther  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the lawfulneas  of 
the  repartimientoSf  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing  to  take  the 
charge  of  thai  upon  their  own  consciences;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  religious  orders,  should  abstain)  far 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  riii.  c.  11.  Ovtedo,  lib.  'A'u  c.  6.  p.  97. 
t  Oviedo,  litH  iii.  c.  6,  p.  97* 

^  Herrera^  dec.  1.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  21.  lib.  Ix.  c.  5.  ^  A.  D.  1313. 
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Ike  Attare,  from  those  iBToetitety  whieh,  from  an  eieett  of  eharit- 
able  bat  ill-formed  ceal,  thej  had  altered  against  the  praetiee.* 
'  That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  deeree  might  be  fullj  un- 
derstood) Ferdinand  eonferred  new  grants  of  Indians  upon  several  of 
bis  eonrtters.t  Bat  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inat- 
tentive  to  the  rights  of  hnmanitj,  he  poblished  an  edict,  in  whieh  he 
emdeavoared  to  proride  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians  under 
the  Teke  to  which  he  tnbjected  them;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  they  should  be  required  to  perform;  he  prescribed  the 
i*ode  In  which  they  shonld  be  clothed  and  fed^  and  gave  directions 
iHth  respect  to  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.^ 

$  XXX  Bat  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  experience  of  what 
wan  paosed,  judged  concerning  the  ftitnre,  soon  perceived  the  inelfi- 
caey  of  those  provisions,  and  foretold,  that  as  long  as  it  was  the  in* 
terest  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour,  no  public  regn- 
latioBs  eouid  render  their  servitude  mild  or  tolerable.  They  con- 
sidered it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in  attempting 
to  communicate  the  sublime  troths  of  religion  to  men  whose  spirits 
were  broken^  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  of 
them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiours  to  re- 
mote to  the  eontinent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among 
sneh  of  the  natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith. 
8aeli  as  remained  in  Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate,  with  dc- 
ce»l  firmness,  against  the  servitude  of  the  Indians.^ 

$  XXXI.  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distri- 
bator  of  the  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  the 
TBpartimienioai  and  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  peo* 
yiO)  who  possessed  all  the  courage,  the  talents,  and  activity  requi- 
site in  supporting  such  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  clergymen  sent  out 
with  Colnmbtts  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle 
in  that  ialand.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  ec- 
clesiastics, with  respect  to  thp  unlawfulness  of  redueing  the  natives 
to  senritnde;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
vietion,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own 
share  in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  de- 
claring that  he  should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in 
having  exercised  for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow- 
ereatnres.Y  From  that  time,  he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the 
Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by 
thfC  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the  merit 
of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  countrymen.  He  did 
not  Ikil  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceeding  of  Albuquer- 
que, and,  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to  his  own  interest 
rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  aban- 
dva  the  wretehed  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyet 

*  Hereers,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.        t  See  Xote  XXV. 
♦  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Touron.  Ulst.  Qener.  de  rAmeriqoe,  torn.  I.  p.  353. 
%  Fr.  Aug*.  BftTilU  Padilla  Hist,  de  la  FoDdacion  de  la  ProrincU  de  St.  Jago 
tie  Mexico,  p.  303, 304.  llcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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and  jioftenin^  the  lieftrt  of  Ferdiai^d^  bj  that  tlriking  pieiore  af  tha 
oppression  of  his  subjects,  which  he  would  exhibit  tu  his  view.* 

^  XXXII.  He  easiily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king,  whoitf  he 
found  in  a  decliuin.i;  state  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no 
less  el<M|uence,  he  represented  to  him  all  the  fatal  eflfects  of  the  ro" 
partimientos  in  the  New  World,  boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt 
of  having  authorized  this  impious  measure,  which  had  brought  mi* 
sery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent  race  of  men,  whont 
Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind 
as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another  juncture  ha 
would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compuBotion  to. the 
discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  serious  consider-' 
ation  the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  con^plained.  But 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  resolution,  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  tluit  time  in  his; 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual 
.  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  oc« 
eupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch,  when  eardinai  Ximenes,  who#- 
as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Castile,  commanded 
Lim  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  eoraplaiBta 
hi  person 

$  XXXllL  He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  atteotioD 
eqnal  to  its  importance;  and  as  his  impetuoas  mind  delighted  inr 
schemes  bold  and  uacommou,  he  soon  filed  upon  a  plan  whieu  astou- 
ished  the  ministers,  trained  up  mider  the  formal  and  eauttoas ad tfiia* 
isjration  of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the  rig.h(s  of  Don 
Dieao  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  the  late  king,  he 
resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  as  superintendents  of  all 
the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  cireomstaoeea 
OB  the  spot,  to  decide  tiuaJly  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question* 
it  was  a  mutter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified 
for  such  an  important  station.  As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  Ameriea* 
or  whp  had  been  consulted  in  the  administration  of  that  department, 
had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  possessionr 
of  their  new  setthments,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could. not  rely  ou  their  im« 
partiaiity,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  Aa 
the  Dominieans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides' 
in  the  controversy,  he.  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  ex- 
eltnled  both  these  fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  coofid^  hia 
choice  to  the  moaks  of  St.  Jerome,  a  small,  but  respectable  order  inf 
Spain.  With  the  assistance  of  their  general,  and  in  concert  witk 
Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons  whom  he  deemed  equal 
to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of.dis* 
tiu^ished  probity  with  unboiinih^d  power  to  regulate  all  judicial 
proceedings  rn  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was  appointed  to  accompany 
them,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.f 

§  XXXIV.  To  vest  sueh  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  at  once 
overturn  the  system  of  government  established  in' the  New  World,  itf 

♦  Herrcns,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  12.    Dec.  %  15b.  i.  <i.  11 .    DaviUa  PodilU  Hist.  p. 

'^'04.  I  lleVrcra,  tkc.  2.  lib.  ii/C.  3. 
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foor  pertoas',  who,  from  their  hamble  condition  in  lift?,  were  lift le 
enliticd  4o  posscM  this  high  aadioritj,  appeapod  to  Zapata,  and  oilier 
mhiisters  of  the  Iftte  king,  a  meatare  so  wild  and  dangerous,  that 
they  refused  to  itsoe  the  detpalehes  neoettary  for  earrying  it  into  «x*  * 
eeution.     Bnt  Ximenct  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  op- 
position  to  any  of  his  sehemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractory  ministers, 
and  addressed  them  in  sneh  a  tone,  that  in  the  otmost  eonsfernation 
they  obeyed  his  orders.^    Tire  superintendents,  nith  their  associate 
Znazo,  and  Las  Casas,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo.   Upon  their  arrival, 
the  first  act  of  aathority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had 
been  granted  to  the  Spanish  eovrtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing 
in  America.     This,  together  with  the  information  whieh  had  been 
reeeired  from  Spain  eonceming  the  object  of  the  commission,  spread , 
a  ^neral  alarm.     The  colonists  eoneioded  that  they  were  to  be  de<r 
pnved  at  once  of  the  hands  with  whieh  they  carried  on  their  labour, 
and  that,  of  eonseanence,  roin  wan  unavoidable.     Bnt  the  fathers  of 
8t.  Jerome  proceeded  with  suth  caution  and  prudence,  as  soon  dissi-r 
pated  ail  their  fears.     They  discovered,  in  every  step  of  their  eon- 
duet,  a  knowledge  of  the  world*  and  of  afiairs,  whieh  is  seldom  ae-r 
quired  in  a  eloister;  and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  eentle* 
nets  still  more  :are  amonc  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and 
antterity  of  a  monastic  life.     Their  ears  were  open  to  information 
from  every  quarter,  they  compared  the  different  accounts  which  they 
reecivedy  and,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were 
ftally  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  colony  rendered  it  impossible  to 
adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas,  and  recommended  by  the  Car* 
dinal*  They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  America 
were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could  neither  work  the  mines  which 
kmd  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  country;  that  they  depended  for 
tlTeeting  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
they  must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  ad- 
vantages  which  they  derived  from  them;  that  no  allurement  was  so 
powerful  as  to  surmount  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any 
laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master  could 
compel  them  to  work;  and  if  they  were  not  kept  constantly  under  the 
eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was  their  natural  listless- 
nets  and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to  religious  in- 
•tmction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
been  already  taught.     Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintcndenta 
ftinnd  it  necessary  to  tolerate  repartimiento^^ and  to  suffer  the  Indiana 
to  remain  under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.    They  used 
their  utmost  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
estahlishment,  and  to  serore  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best 
treatment  compatible  with  a  state  of  servitude.     For  this  purpose^ 
they  revived  former  regulations,  they  prescribed  new  ones,  they  ne- 
glected no  circumstance  that  tended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
yoke;  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and  their  exhortations^ 
they  laboured  to  inspiite  their  countty men  with  sentiments  of  equity, 
and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whose  industry 
they  depended.    Zuazo,  in  his  department  seconded  the  endeavou^n^ 
of  the  tnperintendents.    He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice  in  si^ch  ^ 

f  Uerrersi  c.  6. 
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nmnier  as  to  render  their  deekions  eqnitaUe  m  well  m  eipedi(ioif« 
mod  introdueed  variont  regolatlant  whieh  greatly  improTed  the  in^ 
terior  poliee  of  the  eolonj.  The  satUfaetioB  whieh  his  eonduet,  and 
that  Of  the  superintendents  nve,  was  now  nnirersal  anong  the  Spa- 
niards settled  in  the  New  World,  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of 
Xinenes,  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinarj  path  of  business  in 
forming  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagaeitj,  in  pitehing  upon  persoas, 
whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  rendered  them 
worthj  of  this  high  trust* 

$  XXXV.  Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prndential  con- 
siderations whieh  inflneneed  the  superinten^nts,  made  no  impressioa 
upon  him.  He  regarded  their  idea  of  aeeommodating  their  eonduet 
to  the  state  of  ihe  eolonj,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  po- 
liey,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust,  because  it  was  beneficial.  He 
contended,  that  the  Indians  were  bj  nature  free,  and,  as  their  protec* 
tor,  he  required  the  superintendents  not  to  bereaTO  them  of  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent  re- 
monstrances without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own  sys- 
tem. The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and 
were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odi-; 
ous  to  theni.  Las  Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  their  rage^ 
found  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  in  a  convent,  and  perceiving  that 
all  his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitless  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe, 
with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  protection  of  a  people 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  oppressed.! 

$  XXXYI.  Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with  which 
he  usually  applied  to  business,  Las  Casas  must  have  met  with  ot^ 
very  gracious  reception  upon  lus  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the 
Cardinal  languishing  under  a  mortal  distemper,  and  preparing  ^D  re- 
sign his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  \iras  daily  expects  from 
the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  possession  of  thegovcNi- 
ment,  and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister,  whose  abilitiea 
and  integrity  entitled  him  to  direet  bis  affairs.  Many  of  the  Flem- 
ish nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that 
warm  predilection  to  his  countrymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  age, 
he  eonsulted  them  with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  indiscreet  eagerness,  intruded  them- 
selves into  every  business,  and  seized  almost  every  department  of 
administration.!  The  direction  of  the  Amerieatf>affairs  was  an  ob* 
jeet  too  alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas  observed  their 
growing  infiuenee,  and  though  projectors  are  usually  too  sanguine 
to  conduct  their  sebemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a  bust* 
ling  indefatigable  activity,  which  sometimes  accomplishes  its  pur- 
poses with  greater  suecens,  than  the  most  exquisite  discernment  and 
address.  He  courted  the  Flemidi  ministers  with  assiduity.  He  re* 
presented  to  them  the  absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  America,  particularly  daring  the 
administration  of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  those, 
arrangements  whieh  Ximenes  had  introdueed.  The  memory  of  Fer- 
dinand was  odious  to  the  Flemings.     The  superiour  virtue  and  abi|- 

♦  Herrers,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Remesal  Hist.  Gener.  lib.  ii.  c.  14,  15, 16. 
f  lierrtrs,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,         X  libit,  of  Cbtrles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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ilie»  of  Ximcnes  kad  Ung  been  Ike  objeat  of  their  tnry.  Tkej  kmi- 
}j  wisked  to  kave  a  plaaoible  pretext  for  eoademuing  tke  neasarea, 
both  of  tke  mooarck  and  of  tke  miniater,  and  of  refleetiog  some  die* 
eredk  on  tkeir  politieal  wisdom.  Tke  friends  of  Don  Diego  Colum* 
b«s»  as  well  as  the  Spantsk  eonrtiers,  wko  kad  been  dissatiafiad  witk 
the  Cardinal's  administration,  Joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  tka 
sekeme  of  sending  snperintendents  to  America.  Tkis  union  of  so 
many  interests  and  passions  was  irresistible;  and,  in  consequence  of 
it,  tke  fklkers  of  St.  Jerome,  togetker  witk  tkeir  associate  Zuazo, 
wen  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Figneroa,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence, 
was  appointed  ckief  judge  of  the  island,  and  received  instructions,  in 
eorapiianoe  witk  tke  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  once  more, 
with  tke  utmost  attentioii  the  point  in  controversy  between  him  and 
the  people  of  (he  colony,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tivea;  aiid  in  the  meantime  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  allevi* 
ate  their  sufferings,  and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.* 

$  XXXVIL  This  waa  ail  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro* 
cure,  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  Indians.    The  impossibility  ^\ 
of  a&rrying  on  any  improvement  in  America,  unless  the  Spanis^^x^ 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insupera- 
ble objeetion  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects.     In  order 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he  found  it  was  in 
rain  to  mention  his  scheme,  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  suf-  ^ 
ficient  number  of  A^roes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  \ 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they    ' 
might  be  employed  as  slavea  in  woryng.the  niaes  and  cttltivating    l^ 
the  ground.    One  of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  f 
derired  from  their  discoveries  in  Africa,  arose  from  the  trade  in 
slaves.    Various  circumstances  concurred  in  reviving  this  odiout 
commerce^  which  had  beetf  long  abolished  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity»4han  to  the  principles 
of  religion.    As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and"^ 
three,  a  few  negro  slaves  had  been  sent  into  the  New  World.f    la   "^ 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted 
the  importation  of  them  in  greater  numbers  \    They  were  found  to 
be  a  mere  robust  and  hardy  race  than  the  natives  of  America.  They 
were  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servi-  ^ 
tnde,  apttd  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  ^"^ 
itf  four  Indians.^    Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  when  solicited  to  en- 
eoorage  this  commerce,  peremptoriiyrejeeted  the  proposition,  because 
he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery, 
while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  an* 
others     But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  in« 
capable  of  making  this  distinction.     >Vhile  he  contended  earnestly  "N^ 
lor  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  la-^ ,  - 
koared  to  enslave,  the  inhabitants  of  another  region;  and  in  the'' 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronouncedl 
it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier  upon  the 

«  Herrera.  dec  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  16, 19»  21.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  6. 
t  Pernors,  dec,  h  lib.  v.  c  12.        ♦  Ibid,  lib.  viii.  c.  9.      J  Ibid,  lib.  ix,  c.  5, 
f  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
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Africans.  Uofortanately  for  the  latter,  Las  Casas's  plan  was  adopt- 
ed. Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites,  con- 
taining an  exelusire  right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes  into 
^  Ameriea.  The  favourite  sold  his  paient  to  some  Genoese  merchants 
for  twentj-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  ivere  the  first  who  brooght 
ifito  a  regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between    Africa  and 

.   America,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  ex- 

\tcnt.» 

$XXXyiII.  But  the  Genoese  merchants,  conducting  their  opera- 
tions, at  first,  with  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded  such  a 
high  price  for  negroes,  that  the  number  imported  into  Hispaniola 
made  no  great  change  upon  the  state  of  the  colonj.f  Las  Casas, 
whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  indefatigable,  had  reconrte  to 
another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians.  He  observed,  that 
most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hthertoin  America,  were  sailors 
and  sofdiers  employed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the  country; 
the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  ae- 
qnirtng  sudden  wealth;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  indi- 
gence or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead  of 
such  men,  who  were  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober 
persevering  industry  which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he 
proposed  to  supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of 
the  New  World,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  and  husbandr 
men,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable  premiums  to  remove  thither. 
These,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  fatigue,  would  \ie  able  to  perform 
the  work,  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  consti- 
tution, were  uncquaK  and  might  soon  become  useful  t^nd  opulent  citi- 
zens. But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  in- 
habitants, having  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small -pox,  which 
swept  off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  con- 
linoed  oppression;  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  countenance  of 
the  Flemish  ministers,  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  of 
Bnr&^os,  who  thwarted  all  his  projects.^ 

$  XXXIX.  Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief  for 
the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  set- 
tled. The  evil  was  become  so  inveterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
cure.  But  such  discoveries  were  daily  making  in  the  cqntinent,  aa 
gave  a  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and  populousncss.  In  all  (hose 
vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  planted;  and  except  a 
small  spot  on  the  isthmus  ofDarien.  the  natives  still  occupied  the 
whole  countrv*  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for  the 
humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he 
had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  al- 
ready established.  Full  of  ibis  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
nnoecupied  country,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  gnlf  of 
^ariato  the  western  frontier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  colony 
composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  ecclesiastics.    He  engaged, 

'  in  the  space  of  two  year?,  to  civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  natives^ 

•  ITcrrcra.  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  t  A.  H.  1518. 
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aod  to  instruct  thtfm  to  thoroaghly  in  the  arts  of  soeial  life,  that,  fir%m  / 
die  fruits  of  their  industry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand 
dueats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  hit 
iikiproTenients  would  be  so  far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually  sixty 
thousand  ducats.  He  stipulated,  that  no  sailor  or  soldier, should  ever 
be  permitted  to  settle  iu  this  district;  and  that  no  Spaniard,  what- 
ever, should  enter  without  his  permission.  He  even  projected  to 
elothe  the  people  whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  some  distingnish- 
iog  garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  dress,  that  they  might 
appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  men  from  those  who 
liad  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  their  country.*  From  thb 
scheme,  of  which  1  have  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest 
that  Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the  method  of  treatine 
the  Indians,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  carried 
oa  their  great  operations  in  another  part  of  the  same  continent.  He 
supposed  that  the  Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascen- 
dant which  they  possessed,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  progress 
in  science  and  improvement,  might  gradually  form  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of  which  they  were  destitute^ 
BM|(ht  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  capable 
of  Its  functions. 

.  %  XL.  But  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high 
degree.  They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturail/ 
so  limited,  and  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attempt  to  in- 
struct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless.  They  contended,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give  the  command  of  a  country 
extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  fanciful  pre- 
sumptuous enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  arts  of  government.  Las  Casas,  far  froito  being 
discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  re- 
course once  more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealouslv  patronis- 
ed bis  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanish 
ministers.  They  prevailed  with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been 
raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  mea- 
sure to  a  select  number  of  his  privy-counsellors;  and  Las  Casas  hav- 
ing excepted  against  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as 
partial  and  interested,  they  were  all  excluded.  The  decision  of  men 
c|iosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly  conforma- 
Me  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  approved  of  Las  Casas's  plan^ 
and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted  the  ter- 
ritory allotted  to  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  Co- 
mana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  to- 
wards the  interior  part  of  the  country.t 

%  XLI.  This  determination  did  not  pass  uneensured.  Almost  ev- 
eiy  person  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  it, 
and  supported  their  opinion  so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible 
reasons,  as  made  it  adviseable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject 
more  deliberately.    Charles  himself,  though  accustomed,  at  this  ear- 

•  Hcrrera,  dec.  2*  lib.  iv»  c.  2. 
fGomai^  tllst.  dener.  c.  TT.     Hcrrei'a^  dec.  2.  lib,  iv.  o.  3.  Oviedo,  lib.  tlx. 
C.5. 
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Ijr  period  •t  hit  life*  to  adopt  the  tentimeati  •f  his  luBltttri,  wHii 
weh  tuboiiniTe  deference,  as  did  not  promise  that  deeieive  rigour  of 
mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years^  eonid  not  help  suspecting 
that  (ho  eagerness  with  whieh  the  Fleminj^  took  part  in  erery  af- 
feir  relating  to  Ameriea,  flowed  from  some  improper  metire,  and  be* 
gan  to  diseorer  an  inolinatioa  to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of 
the  question  coneeming  the  eharacter  of  the  Americans,  and  the  pro« 
per  manner  of  treating  them.  An  opportunitj  of  making  this  inqairj 
with  great  adraatage  soou  occurred.*  Queredo  the  bishop  of  Da- 
rien,  who  had  accompaBied  Pedrarias  to  the  cootiucnt  in  thn  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  in  Barce- 
lona, where  the  eonrt  then  resided.  It  was  qniekly  known,  that  hia 
sientiments  eoneerning  the  talents  and  disposition  of  the  Indians,  dif- 
fered from  those  of  Lao  Casas;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded, 
that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons,  who,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  America^  had  fell  leicure  to  ohserre  the^manners  of  the 
people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  be  might  be  able  to  dtscor* 
er  which  of  them  had  feraied  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  dmcem- 
ment  and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  andienee  wa»  appointed.  The  emperor  a|H 
peared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  Hit  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don 
Biego  Columbus^  admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  he  pre- 
■ent  The  bishop  of  Darien  was  called  upon  first  to  deliver  hiu 
opinion.  He,  in  a  short  discourse,  lamented  the  fetal  desolatiott  of 
JUucricaby  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  its  Inhabitants;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  eiceosive 
rtgonr  aad  inconsiderate  proeeedinits  of  the  Spaniards;  but  declar- 
ed, that  all  the  peoi»le  of  th#  New  World,  whom  he  had  seen  either 
in  the  continent  or  in  the  islamis  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race  of 
men  marked  out,  by  the  jnteriority  of  their  talents,  for  servitude, 
and  whom  it  would  be  impossiSle  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they 
were  kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  CataCy. 
at  greater  length,  and  with  more  fervour,  defended  his  own  system. 
He  rejected  with  indignation  the  iilea  that  any  race  of  men  wat  bom 
to  servitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhuman.  He  asserted,  that  the  fll- 
cuilies  of  the  Americans  were  not  naturally  despicable,  but  untlK-. 
prsjvedj  that  they  were  capable  of  reeeiving  instruction  in  the  prnl^ 
cipleaof  rellcion,  •■  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industry  and  arts  whick 
would  qualify  them  for  the  various  oSees  of  social  life;  that  the 
mildness  and  timidity  of  their  nature  rendered  them  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  they  might  be  fed  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand. 
lie  professed*  that  hio  inienlions-in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under 
consideration  were  pure  and  disinterested;  and  though,  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  hit  designs,  inestimable  benefits  would  result  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  he  never  had  olairaedi  nor  never  would  receive, 
any  recompense  on  that  account. 

.$XL1I.  Charles,  after  hearinzboth,  and  consulting  with  his  min- 
isters, did  not  think  himself  vudieiently  informed  to  establish  a»y 
H^eneral  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Indians;!  hot 
as  he  bad  perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  a» 

•  June  20.  f  A.  D.  1520. 
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eren  the  bUbop  of  Danen  admitted  his  teheme  to  be  of  inch  impor- 
Unce,  Ibat  atrial  should  be  made  of  its  etfeets,  he  issued  a  patent, 
f^rantiBg  bin  the  distriet  in  Cumana  formerlj  mentioned,  with  full 
power  to  establish  a  colony  there  aeeordiog  to  his  own  plan.* 

$  XLIIL  Las  Casas  piMhed  on  the  preparations  f«r  his  voyage 
wah  his  asaal  ardour.  But  either  from  his  own  inoKperienee  in  the 
«ond«et  of  affairs,  or  from  the  leeret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  no- 
iMlitj,  who  aaiversally  dreaded  the  sueeess  of  an  institution  that 
inigbt  rob  tbem  of  the  industrious  aad  useful  hands  which  cultivated 
tbeir  esUtes,  his  progress  in  engaging  husbandmen  and  labourers 
waa  extremely  slow,  and  be  could  not  prevail  on  any  more  to  accom- 
paiij  him  to  Cumana. 

XLIV.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  bis  zeal.     With  this  slen- 
ctr  train,  hardly  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  terri- 
'     «ory,  and  altogether  unequal  to  any  effectual  attempt  towards  civil- 
tzinc  its  inhabitants,  he  set  sail.       The  first  place  at  which  he 
toaebed  was  the  inland  of  Puerto  Rtco.     There  he  received  an  ae- 
eou»t  of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme  more  insuper* 
«Ale  than  he  had  hitherto  encountered.     When  be  left  America  in 
the  year  t>ae  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  Spaniards  bad 
little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent,  except  the  countries 
aiyaecBt  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  species  of  internal  industry 
began  te  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they 
liad  hitherto  carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them  to  try 
variovs  expedienU  lor  supplying  that  loss.    Considerable  numbers 
«f  negroes  were  importedi  but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price, 
many  of  the  planters  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.    In  order 
lo  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispan- 
iola fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the  continent.    In 
places  where  they  found  themselves  inferiour  in  strength,  they  tra- 
ded with  natives,  and  gave  them  toys  in  exchange  for  the  plates  of 
Sold_worn  by  them  as  ornaments;  but,  wherever  Uiey  could  surprise 
or  overpower  the  Indians,  thev  carried  them  off  by  feree,  and  sold 
then  as  slaves.t    In  those  predatory  excursions,  such  atrocious  acts 
of  violenie  and  cruelty  bad  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name 
was  held  in  detestation  all  ever  the  continent.     Whenever  any  ships 
appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down 
to  the  shore  in  arms,  to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  i^  their  tran- 
quility.    They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with 
precipitation;  they  cut  off  others;  and  in  the  violence  of  their  resent- 
ment against  the  whole  nation,  they  murdered  two  Dominican  mis- 
sionaries, whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of 
€amana.|  This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for  sanctity,  excited 
Much  indignation  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola,  who  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  licentious  and  eraei  pr^eeedrags,  were  possessed  with  a 
wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitions  respect  for  its  minis- 
ters, that  they  determined  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment,  not  only 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race.    With 

*  Herrerm»  dec  2.  lib.  iv.  c  3,  4, 5.    Areensola  Annales  d'Amron.  T4,  9T, 
tan'isal  Hist.  Gener.  lib.  ii.  c  19,  20. 
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this  view,  thej  iKare  (he  eommand  of  6Te  ships  and  three  hondred 
men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  onlers  to  laj  waste  the  eonntry  of  On- 
1  roana  with  fire  and  sword,  and  transport  all  the  inhabitants  asj^lav£s^ 

.^  to  Hispaniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rieo,  in 
his  way  to  the  eonlineiit;  and  as  Ocampo  refnsed  to  defer  his  voyage, 
he  immediately  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  tite  seat  of 
war  and  desolation.* 

$  XLV.  In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate 
incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo,  leaving  his  followers 
cantoned  out  among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.f  From  many  eon- 
eurring  causes,  the  reception  which  La?  Casas  met  with  in  Hispanl- 
ola  was  very  unfavourable.  In  his  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians,  he  had  censured  the  conduct  of  his  connlrymen  settled  there, 
with  sueh  honest  severity  as  remlereH  him  nniversally  odious  to 
y  them.  They  considered  their  own  ruin  as  the  inevitable  eonse- 
/  quence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated  with  the  hope  of  re- 
V  eeiving  a  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cijmana,  which  must  be  relin- 
onishcd  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony 
Uiere.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  whiefa  he  had 
received  in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians,  that  was  represented  as  decisive  against  the  system 
of  Las  Casas.  He  collected  in  Hispaniolaagoodnomber  of  the  na- 
tives, and  settled  them  in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liber- 
ty, and  with  the  uncontroulled  direction  of  their  own  actions.  But 
that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode  of  life  extremely  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  wherever  civilization  has  made  any  eoosid- 
erable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming  new  habits  at  once.— 
Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those  of  their  eoua- 
try,  they  exerted  so  little  industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  appear- 
V  ed  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  their 
affairs,  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapable  of  being  form* 
ed  to  live  like  men  in  social  life,  and  eonsiderea  them  as  children, 
who  should  be  kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  snperi- 
onr  to  themselves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity.^ 

$  XLVL  Notwithstanding  all  those  cireumstances,  which  alienat- 
ed the  persons  in  Uispaniola  to  whom  Las  Casas  applied,  from  him- 
aelf  and  from  his  measures,  he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  hj 
some  concessions,  and  many  threats,  obtained,  at  length,  a  smalJ  bo- 
dy of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  colony  at  their  first  landing.— 
But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rieo,  he  found  that  the  diseases  of 
the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people;  and  that  others^ 
having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to  follow  him.  With 
the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in  Comaoa.  Oeani^ 
po  had  executed  his  commission  in  that  province  with  sueh  barbar- 
ous rage,  having  n^assacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  others  in 
chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the 
woods,  that  the  people  of  a  small  eolony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a 
place  which  he  named  Toledo^  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a 
desolated  country.    There,  however,  Las  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix 

♦  Bcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c  8, 9.    f  '^P>^  12.    «  Herrers,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 
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hit  residence,  IliAUgh  deserted  bath  by  the  troops  appointed  to  pro- 
teei  him,  and  by  those  under  theenmmand  of  Ofampo,  who  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  ealamilies  to  whieh  he  must  be  exposed  in  that 
Mfptehed  station.  He  made  the  best  provision  in  his  power  for  the 
fiafety  and  subsistence  of  his  followers;  but  as  bis  utmost  efforts 
availed  little  towards  secnring  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  return- 
ed to  Uispaoiola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effeetoal  aid  for  the  pre- 
servation of  men  who,  from  eonlidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a 
post  of  so  moeh  danger.  Soon  afker  his  departure,  the  natives,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  as- 
sembled secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  aatuial  to  men  exas- 
perated bj  many  injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  fly  ia  the  ulnsost  consternation  |to  the  isliuid  of  Cubagna.— 
The  small  colony,  settled  there,  on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
raiching  the  panic  with  which  their  eountrjmen  hati  been  seized, 
abandoned  the  islami,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  any  part  of 
the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  the  gulf  of  Faria  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Darica.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters.  Las 
Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  hisfac<^  aOer  this  fatal  termination  of 
all  his  splendid  schemes.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans  at  6t.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of 
that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Comana  happened  in  the 
year  one  thonsand  five  hundred  and  twenty«one,  i  have  chosen  to 
trace  the  progress  of  Las  C|Lsas's  negociatioos  from  their  first  rise  to 
their  final  issue  without  interruption.  His  system  was  the  object  of 
long  and  att^tive  discussion;  and  though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
oppretsed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own  rashness  and  imprudence^ 
and  parti V  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  bis  adversaries,  were 
not  a^enoed  with  that  success  which  he  promised  with  too  sanguine 
eonfideBce,.|;reat  praise  is  due  to.  his  humane  activity,  which  gav» 
rise  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  return  now  to  the  History  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  as 
Ihey  occur  in  the  order  of  time  f 

$  XLYlh  Diego  Velas(|uez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one 
thousand  £ve  hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained  the  (government  of 
that  island,  as  the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  sel- 
dom acknowledged  bis  superiour,  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own 
aathority  altogether  independent.^  Under  this  prudent  administra- 
Usn,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. The  fame  of  this  allured  thither  many  persons  from  the 
other  colonies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establish- 
fltent  or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the 
west  of  all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean, 
whieh  stretehes  beyond  it  to  wards' that  quarter,,  had  not  hitherto  been 
explored,  these  circumstances  naturally  invited  the  inhabitants  to 
attempt  new  discoveries.  An  expedition  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
aotivity  «Qd  resolution  might  conduct  to  sudden  wealth,  was  more 
aoited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the  patient  industry  requisite 

•  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3  lib.  ii.  c.  3, 4.  5.  Ovicdo.  Hist.  lib.  xix. 
€.«•  Go•l*r^c.7^  DavilU  PaddU,  lib.  i.  c*  97.  ttemissl  Hist.  Gen.  lib. 
xi.  c.  22.  23. 

t  Ilcrrers,  dec*  2.  lib.  x,  c.  5.  p.  329,  ♦  Jbid.  Ub.  ii.  c.  19. 
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in  elearing  ground,  and  manofacturing  sogar.  Instigated  hj  ihn 
spirit,  several  officers,  who  had  served  nnder  Pedrarias  in  DarieD» 
entered  into  an  association  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery.— 
They  persuaded  Praneiveo  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  oppnlent  plant- 
er in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  to  join  with  them 
in  the  adventure,  and  chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Yelasques 
not  only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted  in  carrying  it  on  Aa 
the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremely  indigent,  he  and  Cordovft 
advanced  money  for  purchasing  three  small  vessels,  and  furnishing 
them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  for  traffic  or  for  war.  A  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them,  and  sailed  for  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eight  of  February  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  Antonio  Alami- 
nos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral,  Columbus,  they  stood 
directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
nnif6rmly  maintained  that  a  westerly  eourse  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  thej 
saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catochet  the  eastern  point  of  that 
large  peninsula  projecting  from  tne  continent  of  America,  which  still 
retains  its  original  name  of  Fucatan.  As  thev  approached  the  shore> 

Y  ^ye  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments; 
an  astonishing^  spectacle  to  tne  Spaniards,  who  had  ftfund  every  other 
part  of  America  possessed  by  naked  savaces.  Cordova  endeavoor- 
ed  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will  of  these  people.  They» 
though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their  habitations, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly,  and 
as  they  advanced  into  the  country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  larse  houses  built  with  stone,  out  thev  soon  found  that,  if 
the  people  of  Yucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond 
i.heir  countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.    For 

though  the  cazique  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  fHend- 
ship,  he  had  nested  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush 
behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and 
attacked  the  Spaniards  with  great  boldness,  and  some  degree  of 
martial  order.  At  the  first  flight  of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  wounded;  but  the  Indians  were  struck  with  such  terror 
by  the  sudden  explosion  of  fire  arms,  and  so  surprised  at  the  exeetf- 
tion  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bows,  and  by  the  other  weaponr  of 
their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cotdova  qoit^  a 
country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  oflT 

Y  two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  iraall  temple,  whiek 
\     he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  eourse  towards  the  west,  withont  losing  sight  of 
the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There 
the  natives  received  them  more  hospitably^  hut  the  Spaniards  were 
much  surorised,  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along  which  th^ 
had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large  island,  they  had 
not  observed  any  river.*  As  their  water  began  to  fail,  they  ad- 
vanced, in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply— and  at  length  they  diseover^l 

♦  Sec  Note  XXVI, 
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the  moQlh  of  a  river  at  Potonehan,  some  leagues  beyond  Cam- 
peachy. 

Cordora  landed  all  bis  troops  in  order  to  protect  the  sailors  while 
employed  in  fillios  the  casks;  but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  natives  rushed  down  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  num* 
bers,  that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killeid  upon  the  spot, 
and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body  escaped  unhurt.  Their  com- 
mander, though  wounded  in  twelve  different  places,  directed  the  re- 
treat with  presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  ho  had 
led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with  much  difficulty  they  re- 
gained their  ships.  AAer  this  fatal  repulse,  nothing  remained  but 
to  haMen  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces.  In  their  passage 
thither  they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  distress  for  want  of  water, 
that  men  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  aupposed  to  endure.  Some  of 
them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way;  Cordova, 
tbeir  commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba.* 

$  XLYlll.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to  damp  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  They  had  discovered  an  extensive 
eoantry>  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appear- 
ance, and  possessed  by  a  people  far  superior  in  improvement  to  any 
hitherto  known  in  America.  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives,  they  had  brought  oft' some  or-  - 
■aments  of  gojd,  not  considerable  in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric. 
*fhese  cirEumstanccs  related  with  the  exaggeration  Jiatural  to  men 
desiroat  of  heightening  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expectations.  Great 
aambers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedition.  Velasquez,  solici- 
tons  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  service  so  meritorious  as  might 
entitle  him  to  elaim  the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the  ad- 
miral, not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own  expense  fit- 
ted out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and  forty  volun- 
teert,  among  whom  were  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  em- 
barked in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Joan 
de  Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  instruc- 
tions to  observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  ^ 
shoold  discover,  to  barter  for^gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  in-  ^ 
viting,  to  settle  a  colony  in  some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from 
6t.  lago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighteen.  The  pilot  Alaminos  held  the  same  course  as  in  the 
Ibrmer  voyage;  but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying  the  ships 
to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made  was  the  island  of  Qox/a^ 
«e^  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  woodk 
tad  monntiuns  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  they  made  no  long 
slay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they  reached 
Potaaehan  on  th^  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula.  The  desire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with 
their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  prompting  them  to  land,  thai  they 

*  Serrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  li.  c.  17, 18.  Histor.  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la 
Koera  Bspana  per  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  cap.  1—7.  Ovledo,  lib.  xvU.  c.  3. 
Gomsra^  c.  52.    F.  Martyr  de  Insulis  noper  inventis,  p.  329. 
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iniglit  ebattite  the  Indians  of  that  dislriet  with  8«eh  eieaplary  ri« 
^t^our,  a«  would  strike  terrour  in  all  the  people  aroand  theoi.  Bat 
though  ihey  disembarked  all  their  troops,  aad  carried  ashore  some 
iieid  pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with  sueh  courage,  that  the  Spaai- 
atrds  gained  the  vietory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  eonatry  would  prove  more  fiir- 
iiiidable  enemies  than  any  they  had  met  with  ia  other  parts  of  Aroeri- 
ra.  From  Potonehaa,  they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  easting  anchor  every 
evening,  from  dread  of  the  dangeroas  accidents  to  which  they  might 
be  exposed  in  an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day,  their  eyes  were 
turned  continually  towards  land  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  woo- 
don  at  the  beauty  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  novelly  of  the  objeets 
which  they  beheld.  Many  villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast, 
in  which  they  could  distinguish  lionses  of  stone  that  appeared  white 
and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the  uarmth  of  their  admirationi  they 
fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorneil  with  towers  and  pinnaeles*  aad 
one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this  country  resembled 
Hptdn  in  its  appearance,  Orijalva,  with  universal  applause,  ea  led  it 
yVew  Spain,  the  name  which  still  distinguishes  this  eitenaive  and 
opulent  province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America.*  They  laad- 
ed  in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  7b6asco,t  and  the  fame  of 
their  vietory  at  Potoachan  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique 
not  only  received  them  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents  upon  thWa 
/  of  suchvalue,  as  confirmed  the  high  ideias  which  the  Spaniards  had 
>/  IWmed  wilfi  respect  to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  These 

ideas  were  raised  still  higher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  whel>o 
they  next  touched.  This  was  considerably  to  the  we«t  of  Tobaaes, 
in  the  province  since  knoivu  by  the  name  of  Ouaxaca.  There  thej 
Mere  received  with  the  tespeet  paid  to  superiour  beings.  The  peo- 
ple perfumed  them  as  they  landed,  with  incense  of  gum  copal,  and 
presented  to  them  as  olt'eriogs  the  choicest  delicacies  of  their  eoaa- 

•  try.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new  visitants, 
and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  o^gold,  of  carious 
workmanship  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  pesosHlTSttthange  for 
European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners  whom  Cordova 
Lad  brought  from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  served  as  interpretera;  hut 
as  they  did  not  understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaa« 
iards  learned  from  the  natives  by  signs,  that  they  were  t«bje«ts  of 
a  great  monarch,  called  Montezuma,  whose  dominion  extended  orcr 
that  and  many  other  provinces.  Leaving  thb  place,  with  which  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased,  Grijalva  continued  hia  course  to- 
wards the  west.t  Ue  landed  on  a  small  island,  whioh  he  named  the 
Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first 
lime,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims,  which  the  barbarons 
superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He  touched  at  an- 
other small  island,  ivhich  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this 
I  dace  he  despatched  Pedro  de  Aivarado,  one  of  his  aAcers  to  Va- 
asquez',  with  a  full  account  of  the  important  disooveries  which  he 
had  made,  and  with  all  the  treasure  that  he  had  acquired  by  trame- 
ing  with  the  natives.     After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himtelf, 

•  See  Note  XXVU.  t  ^une  19. 
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whh  the  renuBNis  ▼ettelt,  proee^ed  aWng  the  eoatt  as  far  as  the 
riTer  Paaoeo,  the  eonntry  still  appearieg  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile, 
and  opoteot 

$  XLiX.  Several  of  Grijalva't  officers  eenlended  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  hare  diseovered  those  delightful  regions,  or  to  have  per- 
formed, at  their  diiferent  landiag'plaees,  the  empty  eeremony  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  them  Ibr  the  crown*  of  Castile,  and  that  their  glo- 
ry was  ineomplete,  unless  they  planted  a  eolony  in  some  proper  sta- 
tion, which  might  not  only  secure  the  Spanish  nation  a  footing  in 
the  country,  but  with  the  reinforcements,  which  they  were  certain 
of  receiving,  might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the  dominion  of 
their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  five  months 
at  sea;  the  sreatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  eihansted,  and  what 
remained  of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  ihe  cli- 
mate* as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use;  they  had  lost  some  men  by  death; 
others  were  sickl^r;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seem- 
ed to  be  iotelligeiit  as  well  as  brave;  and  they  were  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to  aet 
against  their  invaders  with  united  force.  To  plant  a  eolony  under 
se  many  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  toope- 
rilon^  to  be  attempted.  Ori|alva,  though  possessed  both  of  ambition 
and  eonrage,.^was  destitute  of  the  snperior  talents  capable  of  forming 
or  executing  such  a  great  ptan.  He  judged  it  more  prudent  to  re- 
tnm  to  Cuba,  having  rulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and  accom- 
plishing all  that  the  armament  which  he  commanded  enabled  him 
to  perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  October,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about  six  months 
before/ 

$  L.  This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They 
had  diseovered  that  Yucatan  was  not  an  island  as  they  had  suppos- 
ed, but  part  of  the  great  eontinent  of  America.  From  Pontonehan 
they  had  pursued  their  course  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  for- 
merly unexplored,  stretching  at  first  towards  the  west  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  north;  all  the  country  which  they  had  discovered  appear- 
ed to  be  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado 
reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so  far  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a  person  of 
ceafidenee  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  productions  of  the  count  rieo  which  had  been  diseovered  by  his 
means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  authority  as  mieht  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  eonquest  of  them.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva, 
of  whom  he  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful,  that  he  was  resolv- 
ed no  longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful 
araMunent,  as  might  prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger 
asd  importance. 

tt  Bpt  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Valasqnes  was  now  intent,  ttr- 
ninated  in  conquests  of  greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards 
h4  hitherto  achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  peoplt| 

•  Herrers,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  9,  10.  Bemsl  Diaz,  c.  8^  17-  Oviodo 
BisU  lib.  avil.  c  9, 20.    Gomam,  c.  49. 
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^  wbo,  if  eompared  with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  wer* 
->     ^^^hitherto  aequainted,  maj  be  eonsidered  as  higblT  eivilized;  it  it 
.  .!*  VjfS^roper  to  pause  before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  events  extreme- 
vj      vi^  *y  different  from  those  which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  World  when  first  discovered, 
and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  rude  and  uneulti- 
vated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of  it  with  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  this  time  acquainted. 


BOOK  IV. 

"'^        **  §  I.  Wliat  ptrts  of  Amcric*  were  then  known.  §  n.  The  vMt  extent  of  the  New 

1^     World.  §  III.  Grand  objects  it  presents  lo  view— Its  raountains-Rivers-Ltkcs. 

'  ^    O       ^  ^V/   I^»  *'«'^™  favourable  to  commerce.    §    V.  Temperature  of  iu  climate. 

•       §  VI  Predominance  of  cold.  §  VII.  Causes  of  this.  §  Vlll.  Condition  when  first 

--       .  .      discovered.  §  IX.  Rude  and  uncultivated.  §  X.  Unwholesome.    §  XI.  Its  tni- 

1>      mals.  §  XII.  Insects  and  reptiles,  f  Xllf.  Birds.  ^  XIV.  Soil.  ^  XV.  How  was 

^      America  peopled.    §  XVI.   No  tradition  concerfiinfi^  it  among  themselves. 

"•     \.      §  XVII.  Various  tlieories.    §  XVm.  Ought  not  to  be  fimnded  on  mere  conjee- 

.^ture.    §  XIX.  Or  on  resemblanee  of  mMners.    §  XX.  Or  of  religious  rites. 

;^      §XXI.  Not  peopicd  by  any  nation  highly  civilixed.  f  XXII.  Nor  from  the  southeiB 

^     *C     regions  of  our  continent.    ^  XXII  I.    The  two    continents   seem  to  approach 

^   J        f     nearest  to  each  othfr  towards  the  north.     §  XXIV.  This  ascertained  by  dis- 

"  ,    ^    covcry.    f  XXV.  Another  communication  by  the  north-west.    §XXV1.  Pro- 

^'         ,   ^   bably  peopled  from  tiie  north-east.  §  XXVII.  Condition  arid  character  of  th© 

^       ^        Americans.    §  XXV  III.  Less  improved  than  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  ^  XXIX. 

*^t        This  inquiry  confi»  ed  to  the  rudest  tribes.     §  XXX.  Difficulty  of  obtainnig 

5t      information.    §  X\XI.  From  the  incapucity  of  the  first  observers.     §  XXXIL 

And  their  prejudices.      §  XXXIlI-  And  from  the  systems  of  Philosophers. 

■      '^z  ^^§  XXXIV.  Method  observed  In  the  inquiry.     §XXXV.  The  constitution  of 

^       "^       their  bodies.      §  XXXVI.  Complexions,  etc More  feeble.       §  XXXVH. 

--  ^t'  Less  appetite.  §  XXXVUI.  Less  vehemence  of  desire.  §  XXXIX.  Re- 
flections with  respect  lo  these.  §  XL.  None  of  them  deformed.  §  XLI. 
Uniformity  of  their  appearance.      §  XLII.  Their  state  of  healih.      ^  XLIIl. 

^"K. Diseases.     §  XLIV  Power  ahd  qualities  of  their  minds.    §  XLV.  Intellectual 

>^   "       faculties  very  limited.     §  XLVI.  No  abstract  ideas.    ^  XLVII.  Active  efltorts 

'    '  of  the  mind,  few  and  languid.    §  XLVUI.  Improvident.    §  XUX.  Some  va- 

*<'"  riety  with  respect  to  all  these.    §  L.  Their  social  state.    §  U.  DomesUc  union. 

^   *-     -        §LI1.  Condition  of  women.  ,§  LIII.  Their  women  not  prolific.    §  UV,  i^- 

""  rental  aflcction  and  filial  duty     §  LV.  Political  uistitutions.    ^  LVI.  Mode 

>     "'        of  suhsistence— By  fishing.     §  LVU.  By  hunting.     §  LVHI.  By  agriculture. 

;      ^  LIX.  The  various  fruits  of  their  culture— Their  agriculture.    §  LX.  Two 

"'      causes  of  its  imperfection.      §  LXI.  The  want  of  ume  animals.      §  LXIL 

^    ^^,  •      Want  of  the  useful  metals.    §LXIII.   Political   institutions  arising  from  this 

■*^         "^      state.      §  LXIV.  Divided  into  small  communities.      §  LXV.  Unacquainted 

^  -      ^-      with  the  idea  of  property.    §  LXVI.  High  sense  of  equality  and  independefice. 

*'     '^  .   ^LXVII   Sense  of  subordination,  imperfect.    LXVIIL  To  what  people  those 

,*"  descriplions  apply.    §  LXIX.  Some  irreprular  appearances.  §  LXX.  Partico- 

*   '       ^       larly  in  some  of  the  warmer  regions— Among  tlie  Natchez— In  the  Islands-- 

'      "        In  Bagota.    §  LS3I.  Causes  of  those  irregular  appearances.    %  LXXII.  Tbeip 

"      -^        art  of  watt    ^  LXXUI.  Their  motives  for  engagmg  in  war.— From  the  spirit 

>       of  vengeance— Hence  the  ferocity  of  their  wars.    §  LXXIV.  And  their  perpe- 

<:,  tuity.  §LXX  V.  Mode  of  carrying  on  war.  §  LXXVI.  Not  owing  to  any  defect  of 

courage.    %  LXXVH.  Incapable  of  order  or  discipline.    §  LXXVIII.  Trea^ 

^      ment  of  prisoners.    §  LXXIX.  Their  indifference  concerning  their  fate— And 

"  t-  '      fortitude  under  torture.    ^    LXXX.    Sometimes  est  their    pnsoncrs.— 
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%^  i;XX^.  Wasted  by  tbeir  perpetual  waw.  ^  LXXXH.  Reerait  their 
immbers  by  adopting  prisoners.  ^  LXXXUI.  Their  inferiority  in  wa^ 
to  polished  nations.  §  LXXXIV.  Their  arts— Dress  and  omainents.— 
§  LXXXV.  HabiUtions.  §  LXXXVL  Their  arms.  §  LXXXVII.  Tbeir 
domestic  utensils— Dressing  their  4bod — Construction  of  their  canoes.— 
§  ,  LXXXVTII.  Listlesness  with  which  they  apply  to  labour.— 
^  LXXXIX.  Their  religion— peculiar  difficulties  in  this  inq[uiry.  §  XC.  Con* 
^ned  to  two  articles— The  being  of  God.  ^XCI.  Remarkable  diversity  v^ 
tbeir  religiotts  notions.  §  XCII.  System  of  Natchez.  §  XCIII.  There  ideas 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul— Induce  them  to  bury  arms,  etc.  wttk 
the  dead.  §  XCIV.  Superstition  connected  with  devotion.  §  XCV.  This  de- 
partment belongs  to  ^eir  physiciani.  §  XCVI.  Gradually  extends.  §  XCVII. 
Detached  customs.  ^  XCVm.  Love  of  dancing.  §  XCIX.  Passion  for  ga- 
ming ^  C.  And  for  drinking.  §  CT.  Put  to  death  the  a|^  and  incurable. 
%  CU.  General  estimate  of  their  character.  §  Cm.  Intellectual  powers.  §  CIV, 
Political  Uleots.  §  CV.  Degree  of  affection.  §  CVI.  Hardness  of  heart. 
§  evil.  Insensibility,  §  CVIIl.  Tacitumitv.  §  CIX.  Cuiming.  §CX.  Vir- 
toes— Independent  spirit.  %  CXI.  Fortitucle.  \  CXII.  Attachment  to  their 
community.  §  CXIll.  Satisfaction  with  their  own  condition.  §  CXIV.  Ge- 
neral caution  wltti  respect  to  this  inquiry. 

$  !>  TWENTY-SIX  years  had  elapsed  sinee  Colnmbus  eondueted 
the  people  of  Earope  to  the  New  World.     During  that  period  (ho 
Spaniards  had  made  ^reat  progresa  in  exploring  its  various  regions. 
They  had   visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters 
through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and 
Sonth  Amertea.    They  had  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
eontinent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican 
golf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discorered  the  great  South* 
«rn  Ocean  which  opened  new  prospects  in  that  quarter.    They  ha4 
aeqaired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led  them  to 
observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction;  and 
though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  farther  towards  the  norths 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  had  neglected.—-' 
The  English^  in  a  voyage,  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall 
be  related  in  anather  part  of  this  History^  had  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  qnest«f  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  vea- 
tnred  into  the  northern  seas,  and  viewed  the  same  regions.*    Thus, 
al  the  period  where  1  h4ve  chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  ^^ 
New  World,  its  citont  was  known  almost  from  its  northern  extremi-^^^ 
ty  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.    The  countries  which     ]  < 
streteh  f^om  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  America,  the  great    '  ^ 
empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interiour  state  of  the  extensive  dominions 
subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiscovered. 

)  II.  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first  eircdm- 
«tatMe  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  wa^  not  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ^artli.  so  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  the 
observation  or  research  of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  discqvered. 
Be  made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or 
Asia,  or  Afiriea,the  three  noted  divisions  of  the  ancient  continent, 
and  not  much  infertour  in  dimensions  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable 
gluhe. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  po- 
-nition.    It  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  cirele^to  a  hi^  south- 

•  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 
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«rn  latitade,  above  fifteen  bundreil  miles  bejrenil  the  farttiett  extrenw 
ty  of  the  old  eontinent  on  that  side  of  the  lini*.  A  eonntry  of  saeh 
extent  passes  throagh  M  the  elimates  capable  of  becoming  the  ha- 
bitation of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding*  the  various  prodoetions  peculiar 
either  to  the  temperate  or  the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

$111.  Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the 
objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an 
observer.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  earned  on  her  operations  np-^ 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distinguished 
the  features  of  this  country  by  a  peculiar  magnificence.  The  moen- 
"  tains  of  America  are  much  sUperioUr  in  height  to  these  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  eoo- 
Bidered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above  the  sea 
than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rikes  in  different  pla- 
ces more  than  one-third  above  the  Pike  of  Teneriff,  the  highest  land 
in  the  ancient  hemisphei*e.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said  to  hide 
their  heads  in  the  clouds;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder 
hursts  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rajs  of 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlast- 
ing snows.' 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportionably  large, 
with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  eom«* 
pared,  either  for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which 
they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Pla- 
ta in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North 
America,  flow  in  such  spacious  channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel 
the  influence  of  the  tide  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than 
H vers, of  fresh  water.t 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for  grandeur 
than  it-  mpuntains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North 
America.  "ijPhey  may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  wa- 
ten  and  eveii  those  of  the  second  or  third  class  in  magnitude,  are  of 
larger  circuif  (the  Caspian  sea  excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of 
the  ancient  continent. 

§  IV.  The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable  to  com- 
nierclal  intercourse.  When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of 
one  vast  solid  mass,  tinbi'oken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  in- 
to its  interiour  parts,  with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  destined 
to  remain  forever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  debarred  from  any  active  or 
enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  When,  like  Eu- 
rope, a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great  extent, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltics  or  when,  like  Asia,  its  coast 
is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  such  as  the 
Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and 
of  Leolang;  wh^'n  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  large  and  fer- 
til<r  islam'',  wud  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  and  improve- 

•  8m  Note  XXrui.  t  See  Note  XXIX. 
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nest  In  all  tfteae  retpeets  Aneriea  may  bear  a  eompariton  with  ' 
CBe  other  ouarters  of  the  slobe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  ia 
between  North  and  Sooth  America,  may  be  considered  as  a  !Vf edU 
terranean  sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  aommeree  with  all  the  fer* 
tile  couBtries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islands  scattered  in  it 
are  infipHoor  only  to  those  In  the  Indian  Archipelanpo,  in  number,  in 
nagnitodC)  and  in  valne.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northern  division 
of  the  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  presents  a 
sfpaeioos  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into  the  interiour 
parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive;  and  if  ever  the 
progress  of  enlture  and  population. shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour 
ottlie  elimate  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's 
Say  ma  J  become  as  subierrient  to  commercial  intercourse  in  th%t 
qnarter  of  the  riobe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in  £urope.  The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  sea, 
eaeept  one  narrow  neck,  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Oeoan;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  its  interiour  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of  targe 
rivers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that,  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry 
and  art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  pro- 
vineeo  from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Parla.  Nor  is  thia 
bonnty  of  Nature  confined  to  the  southern  division  of  America;  its 
northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navigable  al- 
most  to  their  soarees  and  by  its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provision  is 
made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  extensive  and  commodious 
than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  stretching  from  the  ^ 
gnlf  of  Oarien  on  the  one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other, 
which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  ether  by 
the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  some  into 
the  latter,  and  secure  to  them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may 
resalt  firom  a  commouication  with  both. 

S  V.  But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different 
laws  to  which  it  is  subject  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  eoM.  We  cannot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat 
lelt  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring  its  distance  ftrom 
the  equator.  The  climate  of  a  country  is  affected,  in  sonic  degree, 
by  its  elevation  above  the  sea',  by  the  extent  of  continent,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other 
cireomstances.  The  infloeace  of  these,  however,  is,  from  various 
caases,  less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent; 
and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  countrv  there,  we  can  pro* 
aounce  with  greater  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  cli* 
male,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

f  VL  The  maxims  which  are  foonded  upon  observation  of  opr 
hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  coM 
predominates.  The  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of 
those  regions,  which  should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Coaa« 
tries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig  should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow 
nnehalf  of  the  year;  and  lands  sitjit^ed  in  the  sane  parallel  with 
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the  most  fertiU  and  best  cultivated  prorinees  in  Europe,  are  ebilled 
^itb  perpetual  frogts,  whieh  almost  destroy  the  power  of  vegeta-' 
tioD.*  As  we  advaoee  to  those  parts  of  America  whieh  tie  ia  the 
same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  blessed  with  a» 
uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly  to  life 
and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and  wwm* 
ter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.  If 
we  proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we 
shall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  alae 
to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour. 
While  the  negro  on  the  eoast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting 
heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Pern  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  tem*- 
perate^  and  is  perpetually  shaded  nnder  a  canopy  of  grey  elooday 
whieh  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  without  obstriietiog  hia 
friendly  iaflnence.f  Along  the  eastern  eoast  of  America^  the  cli- 
mate, though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  is,  nevertheless,  considerably  milder  than  in  those 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If 
fjrom  the  southern  tropic  we  continue  our  progress  to  the  extremitj 
of  the  American  continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries 
horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  miieh  sooner  than  ia 
(Jie  north.l 

$  Vll.  Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate  of  Ameri- 
ca so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent*  Though 
the  utmost  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discover- 
ed, we  know  that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the  north,  which  are 
open  durine  part  of  the  year;  and  even  when  covered  with  iee,  the 
wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less  intenselv  cold  than  that  which 
blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in  Ameriea  the  laad 
stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  spreads 
out  immensely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  ice»  runs  through  this  dreary  region.  The  windy 
in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  become  ss 
impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piereing  keenness,  which 
it  retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  is  not  entire- 
ly mitigated  until  it  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  eeii- 
tinent  of  North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold 
are  synonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  nM« 
ment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  infUienee  is 
felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  less  violent  than  snddes. 
To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extraordinary  dominion 
of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southern  provisoes  is  thai 
part  of  the  globe.$ 

Othisr  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  po'wer  of 
heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the 
tropics.    In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  so  iova- 

*  See  Note  XXX. 

t  Voya^  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.     Anson^s  voyage,  p.  184. 

i  Anson's  voyage,  p.  74;  and  Voyage  de  Quires,  chcz  Hist,  de  Gen.  des  Yoy 
tfes,  torn.  ziv.  p.  S3.    Richard,  Hist.  Natur.  de  TAir,  ii.  SO^.  etc. 

§  Charlevoix  Hist,  de  Novt  Fr.  iii.  165.  Hist,  geoerale,  Yoyages,  torn.  zv. 
V^St  etc 
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riakle  direclioii  from  cmI  to  wett.  As  this  wind  holds  its  coarse 
across  the  ancle  At  eontiDent,  it  arrires  at  the  eoontries  whieh  stretoh 
alo»g  the  westero  shores  of  Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  par- 
tieles  whieh  it  hath  eolleeted  from  the  sultry  plains  of  Asia>and  thn 
bnming  sands  in  the  Afriean  deserts.  The  coast  of  Africa  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  region  of  the  earth  whieh  feels  the  most  fervent  heat, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardonr  of  the  torrid  zone.  But 
this  same  wind  whieh  brings  saeh  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 
coniitries  lying  between  the  river  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traTcrscs 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  before  it  reaches  the  American  shore.  It  ia 
eeoled  in  its  passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  Mi  as  a 
refreshing  gale  along  the  coast  of  Braail*  and  Oniana,  rendering 
these  eoontries,  thoogh  among  the  warmest  in  AuMrica,  temperate, 
when  compared  with  those  whieh  lie  opposite  to  them  in  Africa.t 
As  this  wind  advances  in  its  course  across  America,  it  meets  with 
immense  plains,  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  or  occupied  bj 
large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover 
no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes, 
which  Tun  from  north  to  south  through  tfce  whole  continent.  In  pass- 
iag  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so  thoroushly  cool* 
ed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the 
ardour  to  whieh  they  seem  exposed  by  their  situation^  In  the  other 
provinces  of  America,  from  Tierra  Pirme  westward  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  hj  tho 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  their  extraordinarj 
hnmidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  thin 
tract  The  islands  of  America  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  either  small 
or  monntainonsy  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreshing  sea  aa4 
land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  soathem  limita 
of  America,  and  in  the  sean  beyond  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a 
manner  equally  satisfyiac.  It  was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  con- 
lioent,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Terra  Mstralis  Incognita^  lay 
between  the  southern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole* 
The  same  principles  which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
esid  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to 
explain  that  which  is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  conntries« 
The  immense  extent  of  the  sonthem  continent,  and  the  large  rivers 
which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned  and  admitted  bj 
philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occasion  the  unusual  sensation 
«f  cold  and  the  still  more  uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in 
that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  whieh  such 
ioiuenee  was  ascribed,  having  been  searched  for  in  vain,  and  the 
•pace  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an 
oncn  sea,  new  conjectures  must  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  a  temperature  of  climate  so  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  ooiinlries  removed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
spposite  pole4 

♦  See  Note  XXXI.  t  See  Note  XXXIL 

%  AcotU  Hist.  Nov!  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c«  11.  Buffon  Hist.  NatureUci  etc.  toOL  iL 
ol2,  etc  ix.  lOr,  ctCt    Osbora's  Collect,  of  Voyijes,  U.  p.  86a 
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•  $  Vlll*  After  eoBtemplafiog  those  permanent  and  eharaeterittie 
qualities  of  the  American  eontinent,  which  arise  from  the  peealiarity 
oif  its  situation,  and  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that 
merits  attention  is  its  condition  when  first  diseoTered,  as  far  as  that 
depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations  of  man.  The  effects  of 
human  in.^enuity  and  labour  are  more  extensive  and  considerable^ 
than  CTcn  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  lo  imagine.  When  we  sur* 
vey  the  faee  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small  part  of  that  fertility  and 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  ia  the  work  of'man. 
His  efforts,  when  continued  through  a  successsion  of  ages,  change 
the  appearance  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nation*  far 
advanced  in  arts  and  industry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  tbe 
earth  in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  the  re« 
sidence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to  supply  them  with*^  nour- 
ishment. 

$  IX.  But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and 
the  aspect  of  nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast  re- 
gioni,  there  were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, or  distinguisbed  by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  rest 
of  this  continent  was  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute 
of  arts  and  industry,  and,  neither  capable  to  correct  the  defects,  nor 
desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  earth  allotted 
to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries  occupied  by  such  people^ 
were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  been  without  inhabitants. 
Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth;  and 
as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper 
channel,  or  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most  fertile  plains  were 
overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into  marshes,  in  the  sou- 
thern provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the 
most  vigorous  powers  of  veeitation,  the  woods  are  so  choked  with  its 
rank  luxuriance,  as  tube  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface  ef  the 

ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs,  and 
erbs,  and  weeds.    In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great 
part  of  the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  extend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Anoes  to  the  sea,  still  remain.    The  European  coloniea 
have  elcAred  and  cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast,  but  the 
original  race  of  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done 
nothing  te  open  or  improve  a  country,  possessing  almost  every  ad* 
vantage  of  situation  and  climate.    As  we  advance  towards  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  Americai  Nature  continues  to  wear  the  same  un« 
caltivatcd  aspect,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in« 
creases,  appears  more  desolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forrests,  though 
net  encumbered  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of  im- 
mense extent  prodigious  marshes   overspread  the  plains,  and  few 
marks  appear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  em- 
^        hellish  the  earth.    No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  IVom  Europe 
;^     were  astonished  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  New  World.     It  ap- 
peared to  them  a  waste,  solitary,  and  uninviting.  When  the  English 
;        began  to  settle  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they 
/      took  possession,  The  Wilderness.    Nothing  but  their  eager  expecta- 
tion of  finding  mines  of  gold|  could  have  induecd  the  Spaniards  to  pene* 
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(rate  ihrouf^  the  woods  aod  iiianhe«  of  Ameriea,  where,  at  ever/ 
step,  they  obterred  the  extreme  differenee  between  the  uneultivt^ted 
ftee  of  ^atare,  and  that  which  it  aequiret  under  the  forming  hand 
of  indutCry  and  art* 

$  X.  The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improre  and  em-* 
bellish  the  earth,  but  reader  it  more  wholesome  and  friendly  to  lifie. 
When  any  region  lies  negleeted  and  destitute  of  eoltivation,  the  air 
stagnates  in  the  woods,  potnd  exhalations  arise  from  the  waters; 
the  sorfaee  of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  vegitation,  feels  not  the 
parifying  infloenee  of  the  son  or  of  the  wind;  the  malignity  of  the 
distempers  natural  to  the  elimAte  inereases,  and  new  maladies  no 
less  noxious  are  engendered.  Accordingly,  all  the  provinees  of 
Amerieay  when  first  diseoveredy  were  found  to  be  remarkably  unheal- 
thy. Thi«  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition  into  the 
New  World,  whether  destined  for  conquest  or  settlement.  Though 
by  the  natural  constitution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  temperance, 
and  the  persevering  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much  formed 
as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a  sultry  climate,  they 
felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities  of  those  nncnlfivated 
regions  through  which  they  marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  to 
plant  colonies.  Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and 
violent  diseases  with  which  they  were  infected.  Saeh  as  survived 
the  destructive  rage  of  those  maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to  £orope,  accor- 
ding to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish  historians,  feeble,  ema- 
ciated, with  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  such  a  sickly  yellow 
colour,  as  Indicated  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  oonntrles 
where  they  had  rcsided.f 

$  Xf.  The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected  not  on- 
It  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities  of  its  productions. 
The  principle  of  life  seems  to  iihre  been  less  active  and  vigorous 
there,  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent 
of  America,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  it  much  ^wer  In  proportion,  than  those  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  In  the  islands,  there  were  only  four  kinds  of  qof^ 
dmpeds  known,  the  largest  of  which  did  not.exceed  the  size  of  a  rab- 
bit. On  the  continent,  the  variety  was  sreater;  and  thoagh  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly, 
when  almost  unmolested  bv  men,  who  were  neither  so  numerous  nor 
80  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion, Uie  number  of  distinct  species  most  still  be  considered  as  ex- 
Ireniely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.l  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in 
the  New  World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less  vigorous 
10  her  productions.  The  animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  appear  to  be  of  an  inferiour  race,  neither  so  robust, 
nor  so  fierce,  as  those  of  the  other  continent.  America  sives  birth 
to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the  elephant  or 

•Sec Note  XXXI V. 

t  Gomara  Hist.  c.  20, 22.    Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  P.  Mart,  epiit. 
545.    Decad.p.  176. 
t  Bofibn  Hist.  Katartlle,  torn.  ix.  p.  86. 
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^  fJ^^  rhinocerof ,  or  that  eqnaU  the  lirni  and  tl|;ef  in  strength  imd  feroei- 

'    i  A  ^J'*    ^^^  Tapyr  of  Brasil,  the  largest  qnadroped  of  the  ravenoas 

hJ      ^  tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  sot  larger  than  a  ealf  of  six  months  old. 

A  The  PuT^a  and  Jaguar^  its  fiercest  beasts  of  prej,  wliieh  Europeans 

A    -f  have  inaeeurately  denomiDated  Irons  and  tigers,  possess  neither  the 

V^   undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous  crueltj  of  the 

'  ^  y\    latter.t    They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable  to  man, 

n/^    ^    ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^''*  backs  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistance.} 

^^    ^    The  same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the 

.    ^^^roivth,  and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved 

^ :  y     ^    pernicious  to  such  as  have  migrated  ifito  it  voluntarily  from  the 

^,^  ^    other  continent,  or  have  been  transported  thither  by  the  Europeans.} 

^   The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  si^e  to 

<  .S  ^  ^   ^o*«  of  the  Old  World.!     Most  of  thedomestic  animals,  with  which 

*_  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces  wherein  they  settled,  have 

1*     ^  degenerated   with  respect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a  eoantry 

^^  '  ^  whose  lemperatare  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  ftivourable  to  the  strength 

,^^^   and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation.* 

^       $  Xll.  The  same  causes  which  cheeked  the  growth  and  the  vi- 
v^v..<S   gonr  of  the  more  noble  animals,   were  friendly  to  the  propagation 
sT  Vvs^  and  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects.    Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  New  World,  and  those  odious  tribes^  nourished  by  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  corruption,  infest  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone;  they  mul- 
tiply faster,  perhaps,  in   America,  and  grow  to  a  more  monstrous 
hnlk.     As  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  less  cultivated,  and  less 
/^      peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active  principle  of 
Nv^       life  wastes  its  force  in  productions  of  this  inferiour  form.    The  air 

>  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered 
^  with  shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  countrv  around  Porte- 
v"^  ^   Bello  swarms  with  toads  in  snch  multitudes,  as  hide  the  surface  of 

>  .T  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numer- 
ous. Garthagena  is  infested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which 
annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inhabitants.f  In  the  islands,  le- 
gions of  ants  have,  at  different  times,  consumed  every  vegetable  pro- 
duction,^ and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt 
with  fire.  The  damp  forests,  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem  with  almost  every  offen- 
sive and  poisonous  creature,  which  the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can 
quicken  into  2ife.$ 

$  XIII.  The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished  by 
qualities  so  conspicuous  and  eharacteristical,  as  those  which  we  have 

♦  See  Note  XXXV. 

I  Buffon  Hiil.  Nal.  torn.  ix.  p.  ST.    Msrgrtvii  Hist.  Nat.  Dnsil,  p.  229. 
%  Buffon  Hist.  Nat  ix.  13,  203.    Acosta  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.34.    Pitonis  Hist  p. 

6.    Herrera.  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  13. 

§  Churchill,  v.  p.  691.  Oralle  Relat.  of  Chili,  Church,  iii.  p.  10.  Som- 
nario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14,  22.    Voyage  du  Des  Marchais,  in,  i99. 

f  Bufbn  Hiat.  Nat.  ix.  103.  Kalm's  travels,  1.  103.  Biet.  Voy.  de  FrtOoe 
Equinox,  p.  339. 

♦  See  Note  XXX\X 
ti^oyage  de  UUoa,  torn  i.  p.  8^    Id.  p.  U7.    Herrera,  dec.  11. « lib.  lit.  c. 

3, 19. 

t  See  Note  XXXVU. 

§  Voyage  de  Comiamine,  p.  Ifi^J^GumUla,  iii.  120,  etc.  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voya- 
ges, XV.  317.  Domont  Memoircs  sur  la  Louisiane,  i.  108.  Somario  de  Oriedo, 
c  52,  62. 
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tberwed  i»  iU  quainipeds.    Bkrdft  are  more  indepealettl  of  nan, 
and  tees  affeeteo  by  the  ehaagiet  whieh  his  iodattrj  aod  laboor  maka    ^       S^ 
a^ao  the  state  af  the  earth.    They  l^tro  a  greftter  propeatitj  ta    ^~^  ;r 
migrate  from  oae  eaootry  to  another,  aad  eao  gratify  this  mstiuet     ^    ^  . 
of  their  oatHre  without  difteolty  ar  daager.    Heaee  the  number  of    ^      $ 
tirds  eommon  to  both  eaotineiits  is  maeh  greater  than  that  of  qoa-    C^     %^ 
dropeds;  and  even  saeh  as  are  peealiar  to  Anieriea  nearly  resemble 
those  with  whieh  mankind  were  as%aauited  in  similar  recioa^  of  the 
aneienjt  hemisf  here.      The  Amerisan  binis  of  the  torrid  sane,  like 
those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and  Afriea,  are  dedced  in  jilnm* 
age»  whieh  dazzJes  the  eje  with  the  beauty  af  its  colours;  bat  na« 
tare,  satisfied  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress^  has  denied  most 
of  them  that  melody  of  soaod,  and  variety  of  notes,  whieh  eatcb'and 
delight  the  ear.     The  birds  of  the  temperate  elimates  there,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ia  our  eoQtinent»  are  less  saleudid  in  their  appear- 
ance, but,  in  eompeasadon  for  that  defect,  tliey  have  vaiees  of  great* 
er  eompass  and  more  melodious.    In  some  districts  of  Ameriea*  the 
unwholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  uofavourablo  even     *    ,  ^r* 
to  this  pari  of  the  creation.      The  nnmber  of  bivds  ia  less  than  ia  .  ^  ^    ^ 
other  countries,  aud  the  traveller  it  struck  with  the  amazing  soli-    '^ 
tade  and  silence  af  its  ferrets,*    It  is  re^parkable,  however,  that^^       ^-* 
America,  wbere  ike  qiiadropeda  are  «a  dwarfish  and  dastardly,    ^    T 
fhould  produoe  the  Condor^  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over    ^     ^ 
all  the  flying  tribe,  in  hulk,  in  strenglh,  and  in  coarage.f  >»     > 

$  XIY.  The  soil,  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  Ameriea,  mus^    ^ 
of  eourse,  be  extremely  various^    In  eaeh  af  ita  pravinces,  we  find   .. 
soma  distinguishing  peculiarities,  the  deacriplian  of  which  belongs  f       % 
to  those  who  write  their  particular  history.      In  general,  we  may    y\^  ^ 
observe,  that  the  moisture  and  cold,  which  predominates  so.  remark-  A      ^  ;^ 
ably  in  ail  parts  of  Am/eriea,  must  have  great  influence  upon  the  na-         J^ 
tnra  of  its  soil;  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel  widi  those  re-  '^'^ 
fions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter  in  the  ancient     • 
aaoiinent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great  part  of  the    ^^^« 
year.     Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  ihe   ground   never  acquires     :^ 
warmth  sufficient  ta  ripen  the  fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  torrea-     '• 
ponding  parts  of  the.  other  continent.     If  we  wish  to  rear,  in  Amert-N 
ea,  the  produetions  which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  \  / 
ancient  world»  we  must  advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  Jw^ 
than  In  the  other  hemisphere,,  as  it  re4|uirea  such  an  increase  of  heat/       ^  ^  ^ 
iu  eounterbalance  the  natural  frigidity  of  the  sail  and  climate^.    At  y 

ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the  plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  ^ 
the  countries  within  the  tropics,  are  eultivatcd  with  success;  where- 
aa,at  St*  Aufostine,  in  Flopida,  anil  Chai^leston,  in  South-Carolina* 
though  eonsiderabiy  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
<lirii«  with  e«ial  certaintv.$  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  this 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as 
fich  and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth*     As  the  country  waa 

•  Bourguer  Voy.  t\i  Pcpou,  17.  tThanvalon  Voyage  a  la  Miietinique,  p.  96. 
^fVafren  Oeseript.  Ittpinam.  Osbom's  Collect,  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p. 
339.    Cbariev.  Hist,  de  la  Kouv.  France,  iti.  155. 

I  Voyage  de  UUoa,  L  368.  Voyage  de  Condaminc,  175.  Boflba  iff  st.  Nat. 
XYi.  184.    Voyage  du  Dea  Marehaia,  iii.  330. 

t  See  Note  sd^KVlH.   §  See  Note  XXXIX. 
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thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people  of  little  indugtry,  who  had  iwiw  nf 
the  domestie  animal9,  whieh  eitilized  nations  rear  in  sueh  rast 
nombers,  the  earth  was  not  exhausted  by  their  eonsttniptipn.  The 
vegetable  productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth, 
often  remained  nntouched,  and  being  suffered  to  corrupt  on  its  sur- 
face, returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom.*  As  trees  and  plants 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water,  if  they 
were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather 
than  impoverish  it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may 
have  gone  on  enriching  for  many  ages.  The  vast  number  «s  well 
as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state.  When  the  Europeans  first  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  NeM  World,  they  were  astonished  at  the  laxnri- 
ant  power  of  veeefation  in  its  virgin  mould;  and  in  several  places 
the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing  and 
wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state 
lit  for  profitable  culture  t 

$  XV.  Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  World  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  and  cunsidered  the  peculiar  features  and  qua- 
lities which  distinguish  and  characterise  it,  the  next  inquiry  that 
merits  attention  is.  How  was  America  peopled?  By  what  eonrsa  did 
mankind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other?  And  is  what 
quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a  eommunieation  was  opened  be* 
"V    tween  them? 

J  *  $  XVI.  We  know^  with  jnfiiHible  certainty,  that  all  the  haman 
^  ^  race  spring  I'irom  tbe same  source,  and  thalThe  descendants  of  one 
*  man,  under  the  protection  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  eemnand 
of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the 
annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  remote  ages, 
in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  different  countries,  where  tney 
are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  bis  first  family, 
or  point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  dt« 
▼ided  and  spread  over  the  Ikee  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the  most 
enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history  is  extremely 
short,  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitatsof  America,  who  have 
no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiositv  concerning  what  is 
past,  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original. 
The  people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, are  so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search 
among  them  for  such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended.t 
Whatever  li^ht  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is  derived,  not 
from  the  natives  of  America,  but  from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their 
eonquerors. 

$  XVII.  When  the  people  of  Europe  anexpeetedly  discovered  a 
New  World,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  every  part  of  the  ao- 

•  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  i.  242.    Kalm,  i.  151. 

+  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  Nouv.  Fran,  iij,  405.    Voyage  da  Des  Marcbais,  lii. 
,    229.    Lery  ap  de  Bry,  part  iii.  p.  174.    See  Note  XL. 
t  Vanegu'a  Hist,  of  CaBfomia^  i.  60» 
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oieat  eoBtinent  whieh  was  theh  known,  and  filled  with  tnli*biUaU 
whose  appearance  and  maniiera  differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  speeieS)  the  question  concerning  their  original  beeame 
natnratljr  an  object  of  curiositj  and  attention.  The  theories  and 
speculations  of  ingenious  men  with  respect  to  this  subject,  would  fill 
nanjr  volumes;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chimerical,  that  1  should 
offer  an  insoll  to  the  understanding  of  mj  readers,  if  1  attempted 
either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  have  pre* 
sumptuously  imagined,  that  the  people  of  America  were  not  the  ofiT- 
snriug  of  the  same  common  parent  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  hut  that 
thej  fomed  a  separate  race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  fea- 
tares  in  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  character- 
istie  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  de- 
sccDded  from  some  remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  survived  the  deluge,  which  swept  away  the  greatest  part 
of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah;  and  preposterously  sup- 
pose rude  uncivilized  tribes,  scattered  over  an  uncultivated  conti- 
nent, to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth*  There  is 
hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  to  whieh  soma 
antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the 
hoDour  of  peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phce* 
■icians,  the  Carthageniaas,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians  in  ancient 
times,  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  this  western  world.  The 
Chioeae,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Welsh,  the  Spaniards, 
are  said  to  have  sent  colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advocates  stand  forth  to 
support  tha  respective  claims  of  those  people;  and  though  they 
rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  resemblance  of  soma 
customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent languages,  mueh  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  employed, 
to  little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  svstems.  Those  regions 
of  eonjectore  and  controversy  belong  not  to  the  Historian.  His  is  a 
more  limited  province,  confined  to  what  is  established  by  certain  or 
highly  probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  not  venture,  in  offer- 
ing a  few  observations,  which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  curious  and  much  agitated  question. 

$  XVUL  1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavonred,  by  mere 
conjeetures  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  America.  Some  have 
supposed  that  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and 
disjointed  from  it  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption 
of  a  deluge.  Others  have  imagined,  that  some  vessel  being  forced 
ffom  its  course  by  the  violence  of  a.  westerly  wind,  might  be  driven 
by  accident  towards  the  American  coast,  and  have  given  a  begin- 
ning to  population  in  that  desolate  continent.*  But  with  respect  to 
all  those  systems,  it  is  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquire,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they  suppose 
are  barely  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  his* 
tory,  or  fh>m  the  obscure  intimations  of  tradition. 

•  ParMm's  Remaini  of  Japhet,  p.  340.  Ancient  Universe,  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p. 
164  P.  Feyjoo  Tcttro  Critlco,  torn.  v.  p.  304,  etc.  AcosU  Hist  Moral.  NqvH 
Orbis,  lib.  i.  c.  16,  19. 
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$  XIX.  "J.  Nothing  ean  be  more  frlroloos  ©r  uncertaio  tbaft  tie 
sttempts  to  discover  the  original  of  the  Americans,  merely  by  trac- 
ing the  reseinbiaBce  between  their  mannert  and  those  of  any  parti- 
eaiar  people  in  the  ancient  eontincnt.  If  we  suppose  two  tribes, 
though  ptaced  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a 
dimate  nearly  of  the  same  temperaturcy  to  be  in  the  same  state  of 
society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  improve- 
ment, they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert  the  same  endeavours 
to  supply  them  The  same  objects  will  allore,  the  same  passions 
will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will  arise  in 
their  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  honter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  fhim  those  of  an  Asiatic,  who  depends 
for  sttbsistance  on  the  chase.  A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  must  nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plain  washed  by  the 
Mississippi.  Instead  then  of  presuming  from  tnis  similarity^  that 
there  is  anv  affinity  between  them,  we  slioold  only  conclude,  that 
the  disposition  and  manners  of  men  are  formed  by  their  situation, 
and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  The  moment 
that  begins  to  rary,  the  character  of  a  people  must  change.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine,  their 
powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part  of  the  earth  the 
progress  of  man  hath  been  nearlv  the  same,  and  we  can  trace  him 
in  his  career  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  nntil  he  attains 
the  industry,  the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  similitude  between  the  Americans 
and  the  barbarous  nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia, 
and  many  other  authors,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  per- 
plexed a  subject  which  tbey  pretend  to  iflnstrate,  by  their  fruitless 
endeavoors  to  establish  an  affinity  between  various  races  of  people 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no  other  evidence  than  snch  a 
resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  simila- 
rity of  their  eopdition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among  every  people, 
some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or 
desire  peenliar  to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of  ar- 
bitrary institution.  If  between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts 
of  the  earth,  a  perfeet  agreementvrith  respect  to  any  of  these  should 
be  discovered,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  eonnec^ted 
by  some  affinity.  If,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found  in  America 
that  conseerated  the  seventh  dav  to  religions  worship  and  rest,  we 
might  justly  suppose  that  it  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage, 
which  is  of  arbitrary  institution,  from  the  Jews.  But^  if  it  were 
discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated  the  first  appearance  of 
everv  new  moon  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should 
■ot  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  observation  of  this  monthly  fes- 
tival was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to  consider  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  roan  on  th^  return 
of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  niffht.  The  in- 
stances of  customs,  merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  hemisphersa,  are,  indeed,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no 
theory  concerning  the  population  of  the  New  World  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  them. 

§  XX.  8.  The  theories  which  tave  been  formed  with  respect  i» 
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itft  irigml  «f  ihi  AaMmaM,  tnm  otoenratioii  of  tlleir  reltgi«as 
ri(e«  and  praetif  es,  are  no  less  fanciful,  and  destitate  of  solid  foun* 
dfttion.  Wtien  the  reJi^ua  opinioas  of  aay  people  aro  neither  the 
KioU  of  vationat  Inqairj,  nor  derired  from  Ibe  inotraotioaB  of  reve- 
kuion,  chej  oMitt  needs  be  wild  and eatravaraiU.  Barbarous  nalioaii 
are  iaeapable  of  |be  Ibmer,  and  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  ad« 
▼aiita^s  arisiaf;  fcom  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  haman  nniod, 
even  where  its  ofieratkuir- appear  oMiai  wild  and  eapriotons,  holds  a 
searse  «o4«galar,  that  in  everj  age  and  country  the  dominion  of 
partieular  passbns  will  he  attended  with  simikur  effects.  The  sav« 
age  of  finrope  «r  AuMriea,  when  filled  with  superstitions  dread  of 
invisihle  beings,  or  with  inquisitive  sofieitode  to  penetrate  into  the 
eventa  of  futurity,  trembles  alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impa- 
tienee.  He  has  recoiirse  to  rites  and  pfractises  of  the  same  kind,  in 
order  lo  avert  the  veageaaee  whieh  he  supposes  to  be  impending 
over  him,  or  lo  divine  tke  seeret  which  is  the  ohjeei  of  his  cnriQaity> 
Aeeorilittgly,  the  ritual  of  snperstitiOB,  in  one  continent,  seems,  ia 
BMMiy  partiealars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established  in  the  otber^ 
and  both  authorize  aimilar  institutioDs,  aometimea  so  frivolons  as  fe 
eieite  pity,  sometimes  so  Uoody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horroar. 
But  withottt  sttpposing  any  eoBsan|^iuity  between  sach  distant  na« 
tioaa,  4»r  imagining  that  their  religiaas  eeremooies  were  conveyed 
by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may  ascribe  this  unifor- 
Bttty,  fvfoieh  in  many  iaataaees  seems  very  amazing,  to  the  natural 
operation  0f  auperstition  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  weaikaess  of  tfta  ^ 
muaaa  miad.  /^  ^ 

$  SLXI.  /lb  We  may  Jay  it  down  as  a  aartain  prtaeif le  in  this  in*  *  -^  >^, 
quiry,  that  Ameriea  was  not  peopled  by  any  natioa  of  the  ancieai 


eoBEliitaart^  whieh  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 
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The  iohabitants  of  the  I^ew  World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  ex*  S^*^.: 
tremely  rude,  aa  to  he  unacquainted  with  these  arts  whieh  are  the  -^^  < 
first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improvement.  ^^.  ^ 
Sven  the  auMt  cultivated  nations  of  America  were  strangers  to  ma-  '%  . 
ny  of  those  simple  inventioiM,  which  were  almost  eoevalwith  soei-  7. 

e^  in  atber  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  ne- 
riod  of  civil  life,  with  %vhich  we  have  a»y  aeqoaiatanee.  From  this 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  tribes  whieh  originally  migrated  to  Americai^ 
eaase  off  from  nations  which  mast  have  been  no  less  barbareus  thaa 
their  poaterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  diseovered  by  the 
Baropcans.  For,  although  the  elegant  aad  refined  arts  may  deoline 
or  parish,  amidst  tke  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disas^ 
lers  to  whieh  natioaa  are  exposed,  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  whea  ^ 
oaae  they  have  been  introdueed  among  any  people,  are  nevejjlgst,  />/ 
Noae  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect  these,  and  tueyeoi^  ^^  </^. 
tiaue  to  be  practised  at  long  as  the  race  of  mea  exists.  K  ever  the 
Bse  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  Ameriea,  or  to  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  emploved  a  ploagh,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utiliiv  of  those  inveDtions  weald  have  preserved  them,  and  it  ia 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We 
may  eonelude  then,  that  the  Americans  sprang  from  some  peopJC} 
wlu>  were  theauelves  in  aoeh  an  early  and  animproved  stage  01  ae« 
cietjy  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which 
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eoDtioued  (o  be  ankoowB  among  tkeir  posterity,  when  ftrat  rm^tikf 
the  Spaniards. 

$  XXil.  d.  It  appears  no  less  erident  that  America  was  not  peo- 
pled bj  any  colony  from  the  more  soothern  nations  of  the  ancient 
continent.  None  of  the  rode  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  oar  hem- 
isphere can  be  supposed  to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They 
possessed  neither  enterprise,  insenuity,  nor  power,  that  could  prompt 
them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to  perform,  such  a  distant  voy- 
age. That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  tiie 
progenitors. of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circuoi- 
stance.  Whenever  any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages 
which  men  enjoy,  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferiour  animals,  they 
can  neither  subsist  without  the  nourishment  which  these  aflTord,  nor 
carry  on  any  considerable  operation  indepeiident  of  their  ministry 
and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  first  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
Ihey  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  £uropej  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tynans,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  that  continent,  wa  should  have  found  there  the  animala 
peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originallf 
seated.  In  all  America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or 
wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  warm,  or  even  to  the  more  tem- 
perate, countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  horse,  the  cow  were  as  much  unknown  in  America  as  the 
elephant  or  the  lion.  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who 
first  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from  the  countries 
where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  firom  having  long  been 
accustomed  to  their  aid,  woiild  naturally  consider  it,  not  only  as  be- 
neficial, but  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement, and  even 
^he  pretervation^  of  civil  society. 

$  XXIII.  6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which  Ameriea 
is  atored,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of  contact,  between 
the  old  and  new  continents,  is  towards  the  northern  extremity  H 
both,  and  that  there  the  communication  was  opened,  and  the  inter- 
^onrso  carried  on,  between  them.  All  the  extensive  countries  in 
Ameriea,  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach  near  to  them, 
are  filled  with  indigenoOs  animals  of  various  kinds,  entirely  different 
from  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  ancient  eontinent.— — 
But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with  many  of 
the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemisphem 
as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare* 
the  deer^  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species  frequent 
the  forests  of  North  America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia.*  It  seemi  to  be  evident,  then,  that  the  two  eon* 
tinents  approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united* 
or  so  nearly  adjacent,  that  these  animals  might  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

h  $  XXIY.  7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so  clearl  j 
established  by  modern  discoveries,  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  re« 

*  BuffoQ  Hist.  ^9iX,  ix.  p.  97,  etc* 
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1^^  In  the  pC^pUa^  of  Ameriea  it  renoved.  While  those  iameose 
r^i^ionsy  wbieh  streteb  eastward  from  the  rirer  Oby  to  the  sea  of 
Kmmehatka  were  onkoown,  or  imperfeetlj  explored,  the  north-east 
es^tremities  of  our  hemisphere  were  supposed  to  be  so  far  distant 
fhMn  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  easj  to  eoneeive 
how  any  eommunieation  should  have  been  carried  on  between  them. 
But  the  Russians  having  subjeeted  the  western  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  to  that  vasieoun- 
trj,  by  advaneing  towards  the  east  into  unknown  provinees.  These 
were  discoYered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after  game^  or  by  soK  V/" 
diers  emploi^ed  iirfcVy in^  the  iaxes^  and  ^he  court  of  Hoscow  estt"  ^ 
Mfl&led  the  ifnportance  of  those  countT'ies  only  by  the  small  addition  V4 

wbieh  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length  Peter  the  Great  ascend-  ^^  ^^-N 
ed  the  Russian  throne.     His  enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  in- 
tent upon  every  circumstance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  discerned  consequences  of  those  discov*  > 
eries,  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant  predeces*  ^     V 
i«rs.     He  perceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asia  ei^^  ^^^ 
tended  towards  the  east,  they  must  approach  nearer  to  Amerida^       ^ 
that  the  communication  between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  f  ^ 

been  searched  for  in  vain,  would  orobably  be  found  in  this  quarter,  ^^  ^ 
and  that  by  opening  it  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  ^  \ 
western  world  might  be  made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  *«  ^ 
ehaoBeK  Such  an  object  suited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  ^  <\ 
schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  with  his  own  hand  for  prose-  ^^  ^ 
eating  this  design,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution.*^  _  |, 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his  plan.     The  ^  ^    X  . 
fieers  whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service,  had  to  strug^^    ^. 
gle  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  ^ 

Encouraged  by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia,  0^  \^ 
concerning  a  successful  voyage  in  the  year  one.  thousand  six  hundred  '-Ts,  ^ 
and  forty>eight,  round  the  north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  they  at-  C      "^ 
tempted  ta  follow  the  same  course.     Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with    '^'    ^^ 
this  view  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma;  but  .> 
in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navi-  ^   - 
gation,  they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters,  without  beins  able  to  ^ 
accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Russian  court  ^ 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape;t  we  are  indebted  for  what  i^  ^     :; 
known  of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in^V     .  ^ 
excursions  by  land.     In  allthose  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that^      ^ 
there  are  countries  of  great  extent  and  fertilitv,  which  lie  at  no  con-    ,^  "  ^ 
siderable  distance  from  their  own  coasts.    These  the  Russians  im-     ^^^ 
agined  to  be  part  of  America;  and  several  circumstances  eoncurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  their  belief,  but  in  persuading  them     ^TN 
that  some  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote.    Trees        «;;  ^ 
of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  those  naked  regions  of  Asia,  are  driv- 
en upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind.     By  the  same  wind,  floating       >^ 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually        >^ 
from  the  same  quarter;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabi-      '^, 
lants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries  sit- 
anted  to  the  east. 

*  Mailer  Voyages  ct  Decouvertes  par  les  Rosses,  torn.  i.  p.  4, 5, 141.  % 
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After  weigking  all  these  partiealart,  aad  e«ni|Mlriag  Uie  pn^ijfioik 
of  the  countries  in  Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  such  parts 
in  the  north-west  of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Rossiaa 
court  formed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  oce{«rred.  to  a  nntioa 
less  accustomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend 
with  great  difficulties.  Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  al 
the  small  village  of  Ochoiz,  situated  on  the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to  sail 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region 
fiarnished  nothing  that  could  be  of  use  i»  constructing  them,  hut  some 
large  trees;  though  not  only  the  iron^  the  eordage,  the  sails,  aad  all 
the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their  equipment,  but  the  provi- 
sions  for  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immeiMe 
deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  along 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  theper^ 
severance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  Two 
▼essels  were  finished,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  captains  Beh- 
ring  and  Tsehirikow,  sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New 
World,  in  a  quarter  .where  it  had  never  been  approachefK*  They 
shaped  their  course  towards  the  east;  and  though  a  storm  soon  se- 
parated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and  many  disasters  befel 
them,  tlte  eipeotations  from  the  voyai^  were  not  altogethcrfmelrated* 
Each  of  the  commanders  disrovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
he  pari  of  the  American  continent;  and  aeeordiog  to  their  observa- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  nortb-wcnt 
eoast  of  California.  Each  set  sonte  of  his  people  ashore;  hat  in  one 
phice  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  liusstans  approached;  in  another, 
Chev  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The 
violence  of  the  weather,and  the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  hotk 
captains  to  quk  this  inhsspitable  eoast.  In  their  return  they  tooeli* 
ed  at  several  islands,  which  stretched  in  a  chain  from  east  to  weot 
hetween  the  country  whioJi  they  had  discovered  and  the  eoaoi  of 
Asia.  They  had  fome  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  seemed  to 
them  to  resemble  the  North  Americans.  They  presented  to  the 
Russians  tlte  caZume^,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol  o#  frienA- 
•hiponiversal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  usage  of 
arbitrary  institution,  peculiar  to  them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have  been  firequeni- 
ed  since  that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters,  the  co4irt  of  St.  Petoro-' 
hurgh,  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  rn« 
linquished  every  thought  of  pi*osecnting  dbeoveries  in  that  quartet* 
Bnt  in  the  year  one  thoosand  seven  hundred  and  sixty*eight^  it  wan 
onezpectedly  remimed.  The  Sovereign,  who  had  been  lately  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  possessed  tlie  genius  and  talento  of 
her  illustrious  predeeessor.  Dwring  the  operations  of  the  niost  ar- 
duoi^  and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian  empire  waaevor  en- 
gaged, she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings,  ^o  which 
more  limited  ahtlilies  would  have  been  incapable  of  attendisg,  hat 
amidst  the  leionre  of  pacifie  times.  A  now  voyage  of  dtseovery  froaa 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  captain  Krenitsui 
and  lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appointed  to  eonmand  the  two  ves- 
sels fitted  ont  for  that  purpose,    in  their  voyage  outward  tbey  haU 

*  Jane  4,  A.  D.  1741. 
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Bearlj  the  tame  count  with  the  f«M*mer  lutvigatorsytheytoaehed  at 
the  same  Ulaaiifl,ob8<N*ved  their  situatioD  and  prodaetioofl  more  eare* 
fally,  and  discovered  several  new  islands,  with  which  Behring  and 
Tsehirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though  they  did  not  proceed  so  far 
to  the  easi  as  to  revisit  the  country  which  Behring  and  Tsehirikow 
sopposed  to  he  part  of  the  American  eoatinent,  yet,  by  returning  in 
a  eonrse  eoasiderahly  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  corrected  some  ca- 
,  pilal  mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and  have 
contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  navigators  in  those 
ocas.* 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  cammanication  between  the  continents 
ia  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere  conjecture,  bnt  is  establish- 
ed by  undoubted  evidenee.t  Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  wan* 
flering  Tartars,  from  the  restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might 
migrate  to  the  nearest  islands,  and  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  ua* 
^igatiaa  was,  might,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  reach  at 
length  Che  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population  in 
that  continent.  The  lUstanee  between  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  isl« 
ands  and  the  nearest  land  In  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the 
nart  of  America  which  the  Russians  diseovered  and  the  coast  of 
Mamehafka;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  manifestly 
«f  Asiatic  extract.  If,  notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we 
admit  that  the  Marian  islands  vi*ere  peopled  from  our  continent^ 
distance  aione  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  about  admitting 
that  the  Americans  may  derive  their  original  from  the  same  source. 
Itic  prohaUe  thai  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steering  far- 
ther to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  eontinent  of  America  approach* 
as  alill  Bearer  to  Asia.  According  €0  the  information  of  the  barha- 
jrttts  people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  noKh-east  promonta- 
ry  ef  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the  coaat,  a  small  island,  to  which  the? 
aail  ia  lesc  diaii  a  day.  From  that,  the/  can  descry  a  large  conti- 
BMt,  which,  acoolfling  In  their  description,  is  covered  with  forests, 
mid  poitecsed  by  people  whose  language  they  do  not  understaad.i 
By  fteas  they  are  supplied  wilh  the  skins  of  martens,  an  animal 
unknown  in  &e  northern  parts  of  Liberia,  and  which  is  never  found 
hut  in  eoontries  aboandiog  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on  this  ae- 
eoMit^  we  amghtaonclttde,  that  the  American  continent  is  separat- 
ed from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  wilh 
fcspeet  to  the  communication  between  them  would  vanish.  What 
aonid  he  ofcred  only  as  a  conjecture  when  this  History  was  irst 
fublished  is  now  known  to  be  certain.  The  near  approach  of  the  two^ 
oootiaente  to  each  other  has  been  diseovered  and  traced  in  a  voyagr 
mdertaken  upon  nrineiples  so  pure  and  so  liberal,  and  conducted 
«ith  so  mnch  professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre  upon  the  reign  of 
ikft  Sovereign  hy  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to  the  alB- 
^ertentrvsted  with  the  execution  of  it.$ 

5XXy.  It  is  likewise  evident  f^om  reaent  diseoreries,  that  an  in- 
l^reonrse  hetween  oitr  continent  and  America  might  be  carried  on 
with  no  less  facility  from  the  north-west  extremities  of  Europe. 

•  Sec  Kote  XUI. 

t  Muller's  VoyftKCs,  torn.  i.  24a  etc.  267*  276. 
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y/  As  early  a»  the  ninth  centory,  tlic  Norwegians  discovered  Orcen^ 
/  land;*  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  communication  with  thai 
^  country,  after  a  iong  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last  centary. 
Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for 
propagating  the  Christiati  faith,  have  ventured  to.settle  in  this  fro* 
sen  and  nnculHvated  region.f  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  We 
learn,  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  Ame- 
rica by  a  very  narrow  strait;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into 
which  this  strait  conducts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  uni- 
ted;} that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have  some  inter- 
course with  one  another;  that  the  Esquimaux  of  America  perfectly 
resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing; that  some  sailors,  who  had  aC(|uired  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
words  in  the  Greenlandish  language,  reported  that  these  were  un- 
derstood by  the  £iquimaux;$  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  mission- 
ary, ivell  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visit- 
ed the  country  of  Esquimaux,  found  to  his  astonishment,  that  they 
spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders^  that  they  were  in 
every  respect  the  same  people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and 
entertained  by  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.^ 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Ksqni- 
manx  and  Greenlanders  is  established^  but  the  possibility  of  peo- 
pling America  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the 
Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous  age,  when  science  had  not  begun  to 
dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed  such  naval  skill  as  to  opea 
a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors,  as  moch  addicted 
to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land,  migbt  at 
some  more  remote  period^aecomplish  the  same  voyase,  and  settle  a 
colony  there,  whose  descendents  might,  in  progress  of  time,  migrate 
into  America.  But  if,  inst^iad  of  venturing  to  sail  directly  from 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the  Norwegians  held 
aroor«t  cautious  course,  and  advanced  from  Shetland  to  the  Feroe 
Islands,  and  from  them  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planfM  co- 
lonies, their  progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  naviga- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  either  longer  or  more  hazardous  than 
those  voyages  lyhieh  that  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men  is 
known  to  have  performed  in  every  age. 

§  XXVI.  8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  hare  re- 
ceived its  first  inhabitants  from  our  continent,  either  by  the  north- 
west of  Europe  or  the  north-east  of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  gotfd 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  progenitors  of  all  the  Americaa  na- 
tions, from  Cane  Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrat- 
ed from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Esqoimaiuc  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who,  in  their  aspect  or  character^  hear 
any  resemblance  to  the  Northern  Europeans.  Thev  are  nanifeftlj 
a  race  of  men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  eonti- 
■ent,  in  language,  in  disposition,  and  in  habiU  of  life.    Their  origl- 

♦  A.  D.  830. 

t  Crantz'  Hist,  of  Grcenl.  i.  242,  244.  Prcvot  Hist  Gen.  des  Voytges,  torn, 
av.  152,  not.  (96.)  ^  Eggedc,  p.  2.  3.  §  A.  D.  X764. 

f  Cn»U'HittofG«enl.p,26l,263. 
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aal,  then,  maj  warraotably  be  traeed  op  (o  that  sotfree  which  I  have 
pointed  oat.  But,  amonji;  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  America, there 
is  »ach  a  striking  nimilitude  in  (he  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
qvalities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithataoding  the  diversities  ocea* 
siened  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in  improve- 
ment, we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  descended  from  one  touree. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  ive  can  every  where  trace 
the  same  original  colour.  Each  tribe  has  something  peculiar  which 
distinguishes  it»  but  in  all  of  them  we  discern  certain  features  com- 
mon  to  the  whole  race.  It  is  remarkable^  that  in  every  peculiari- 
ty, whether  in  their  persons  or  dispositions^  which  characterise  the 
Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the  rude  tribes  8cattere4 
over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to  the  nations  settled  in 
tho  northern  eitremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer  them 
to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their  Asiatic  progenitors, 
having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America,  where  the  Russians  have 
4iscoTored  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually 
orver  its  various  regions.  This  aceonnt  of  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion in  America^  eoincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  con- 
ceraing  their  own  origin,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  pre- 
serred  with  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of 
any  people  in  the  New  World.  A^eording  to  them,  their  ancestors 
'came  ft^m  a  ^note  country,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as  they  advanced 
fi;am  this,  into  tne  interiour  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
rente  which  they  must  have  held,  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from 
Alia.     The  Mexicans,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  their  pro-. 

Senitbrs,  their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  at  that  period,  exactly 
dineate  those  of  the  rude  Tartars,  from  whom  I  suppose  them  to 
haw  sprung.* 

Th«t  have  I  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been  deemed  of  so 
mnch  importance,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in 
writing  the  History  of  America.  1  have  ventured  to  inquire,  hot 
without  presuming  to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures,  I 
pretend  not  to  establish  any  system.  When  an  investigation  is,  from 
Its  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
coaclosions  which  are  certain,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  pointing 
sit  such  as  are  probable.t 

$  XXYIL  The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  nations, 
it  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  more 
attentive  consideration  than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original. 
The  latter  is  merely  an  objeet  of  curiosity;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researches  which  can  occupy 
Ibe  philosopher  or  historian.  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  homan  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
sperations,  we  most  contemplate  man  in  all  those  various  situations 
ipherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  most  follow  him  in  his  progress 
tkrongh  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  advanees 

•  AeoflU  HUt.  Nat.  et.  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  etc.  Garcia  Orijcen  de  los  Indi08» 
lib.  T.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Manar.  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  etc  Boturini  Benciduci 
Idsa  deuna  Hist,  dc  la  Amer.  Septentr.  ^  xvii.  p.  127. 

t  M^oires  sur  la  ^X)uisianc  par  Dumont,tom.  i.  p.  ll^. 
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fron  the  infant  state  at  eirtl  life  towards  it#  mtdntiif  and  derftor* 
We  mutt  obierre,  at  each  period,  how  the  faeulties  of  his  nnder- 
standinr  unfold,  we  mast  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powerst 
wateh  the  varions  movements  of  desire  and  affeetion^  as  they  rise  in 
hit  breast,  and  mark  %vhither  they  tend,  and  with  what  afdonr  they 
are  exerted.  The  philosophers  and  historians  of  anaient  Greece  and 
Home,  onr  guides  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  had  an- 
1y  a  limited  view  of  this  snbieet,  as  they  had  hardly  any  oppaHnnity 
of  surveying  man  in  his  ruaest  and  most  early  state.  In  alt  those 
regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  eivit  on- 
eiety  had  made  considerable  advances,  and  nations  had  finished  a 
good  part  of  their  eareer  before  they  bearan  to  observe  them.  The 
Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudest  people  of  whom  auy  ancient  a«« 
thor  has  transmitted  to  us  ail  authentic  account^  possessed  flocks  and 
herbs,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,  SLad,  when  eomparect 
with  mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  at- 
tained a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

$XXV11I.  But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enlai^^d  the 
sphere  of  contemplation,  and  presented  nations  to  our  tiew,  tn 
stages  of  their  progress,  much  less  advancetl  than  those  wherein  they 
have  been  observed  in  nor  continent.  In  America,  man  appears  nader 
the  rudest  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  subsist  We  be«- 
hold  communities  just  beginning  to  unite,  and  may  examine  the  sen* 
timents  and  actions  of  human  beings  in  the  infancy  of  soeial  life^ 
while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of  its  ties,  and  have  searee* 
ly  relinquished  their  native  liberty.  That  state  of  primeval  sim* 
pKcity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanciful 
description  of  poets,  reallj  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater  paK 
of  its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  ef 
arts,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  property, and  ea}ey* 
ing,  almost  without  restriction  or  controul,  the  blessings  which  flaw- 
ed spontaneously  from  the  bounty  of  nature.  There  were  only  twe 
nations  in  this  vast  continent  which  had  emerged  from  thb  rade 
state,  and  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  acquiring  the  ideaat 
and  adopting  the  institutions,  which  belong  to  polished  soeietiea. 
Their  government  and  manners  will  fall  naturallv  under  our  revieir 
in  relating  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Mexican  and  Peraviaa 
empires;  and  we  shall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  eontempUiting 
the  Americans  in  the  state  of  highest  improrenieni  to  which  they 
ever  attained 

§  XXIX.  At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be  Inraed 
to  the  small  independent  tribes  whieh  eccupied  every  other  paK  eC 
America.  Among  these,  though  with  some  diversity  in  their  ekmr^ 
acter,  their  manners,  and  institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  dear' 
ly  similar,  r  d  so  extremely  rude,  that  the  denomination  ef  Savage 
may  be  ^ilied  to  them  all*  In  a  general  history  of  America,  k 
would  h^  nighly  improper  to  describe  the  condition  of  each  petty 
community,  or  to  investigate  every  mimite  circumstance  whieh  e<m« 
tributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  lead  to  details  of  immeasureable  and  tiresome  extent.  Thai 
qualities  belonKiog  to  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  havenaek 
a  near  resemblanoe,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  fea- 
tures.   Where  any  circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in 
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tkeir  «hftraelerm»d  mADnert  wer^y  #f  atteatiMy  it  will  %e  sviBeieiit 
!•  point  tkete  out  as  ikcj  oeear,  aaii  to  isqaire  into  tho  cause  of 
soeh  peeuliaNties. 

$  XKX>  It  is  eitremelf  diffiealt  to  procure  latisfying  and  autheD'* 
tie  iafermalion  eoaoeming  nations  while  they  remaia  uneivilized. 
To  discover  iheir  trae  eharaeter  under  this  rade  fornix  and  to  select 
the  featares  hy  which  they  are  distiagaished,  requires  an  obserrer 
possessed  of  no  less  tniparttality  than  diseernment.  For,  in  every 
stage  of  society,  the  faculties^  the  sentiments  and  desires  of  men 
are  so  aeeomnMidated  to  their  own  state,  that  they  become  standards 
of  eKceiience  to  themsel? es,  they  affix  the  idea  of  perfection  and 
happiness  tm  those  attainments  which  relemble  their  own,  and 
wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  been  aeeus- 
toosed  are  wanting,  confidently  proaouace  a  people  to  be  barbarous 
and  miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  improvement,  re- 
garit  each  other.  Polished  nations,  eonseious  of  the  advantages 
whieh  they  derive  from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view 
rode  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and,  in  the  pride  of  superiority) 
will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their  feelinss,  or  their 
pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  eom- 
nanitieS)  in  their  early  and  unpolished  state,  to  fall  under  the  ob- 
servation of  persons  endowed  %vith  force  of  mind  superior  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  capable  of  ceniemplatiag  man,  under  whatever  as- 
pect he  appears,  with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye. 

)  XXXh  The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who  had 
opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  tribes  while  entire  and  unsub- 
dued, and  before  any  change  had  been  made  in  their  ideas  or  man- 
ners by  intereoarse  with  a  race  of  mea  much  advanced  beyond  them 
in  improvement,  were  far  from  possessing  the  qaalities  requisite  for 
ehserviag  the  striking  spectacle  presented  to  their  view.  Neither 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged, 
had  made  such  progress  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlarged  and  li- 
beral sentiments*  The  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were  mostly 
iUiterate  adventurers,  destitute  of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have 
directed  them  in  eontemplating  objects  so  extremely  different  from 
Chase  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  continually 
with  danger,  or  struggling  with  hardships,  they  had  little  leisure, 
and  less  capacity,  for  any  speculative  inquiry.  Eager  to  take  pos- 
•esaion  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence,  and  happy  in  find- 
iag  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  defend  it,  they  hasti- 
ly pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order  of  men,  formed  merely 
for  servitude;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  operations  of  their  minds,  or 
the  reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  The  persons  who  pe- 
•Mrated  at  subsequent  periods  into  the  interionr  provinces,  to  which 
the  knowledge  and  devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  did  not  reach, 
were  generally  of  a  similar  character;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a 
hi^  degree,  bat  so  uninformed  as  to  be  little  qualified  either  Ibr  ob« 
•anriiig  or  doserfbing  what  they  beheld. 

$  XXXll.  Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the  Spa- 
niards, render  their  accounts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely 
defective.    Soon  after  they  planted  eeioaies  in  their  new  conquests^ 
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a  differenee  in  opinion  arose  with  retpeet  to  the  treatment  of  the  na^ 
tivei.  One  partjr,  solieitous  to  render  their  »ervHude  perpetual^  re- 
presented tbera  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  raee,  incapable  either  of  ac- 
qniriag  religious  knbwiedge,  or  of  being  trained  to  the  fonettons  of 
social  life.  The  other,  foil  of  pious  eoneern  for  their  eonvorsiooy 
eontended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  aflfee* 
tionate,  docile,  and  bj  proper  instructions  and  regulations,  might  he 
formed  gradually  into  good  Christians  and  usefyl  eitizens.  This 
controversy,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  carried  oq  with  all  the 
warmth  which  is  natural,  when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand, 
and  religious  zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  disputants.  Most  of 
the  laity  espoused  the  former  opinion;  all  the  eeclesiasties  were  ad- 
vocates for  the  latter;  and  we  shall  uniformly  find  that,  accordingly 
as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magni- 
fy the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Americans  far  beyond 
truth.  Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of  attainiog 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust, 
^d  to  receive  their  information  with  some  grains  of  allowanee. 

§  XXXIII.  Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  may 
considerable  degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers.  At  length,  they 
discovered  that  the  contemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  Americans  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  complete  our  know- 
ledc;e  of  the  human  species,  might  enable  us  to  fill  up  a  considerable 
chasm  in  the  history  of  its  progress,  and  lead  to  speeulations  no  less 
curious  than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  stady 
with  great  ardour;  but,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject, 
they  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additional  ob* 
scurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide,  and  be- 
gan  to  erect  systems,  when  they  should  have  been  searching  for  faeta 
on  which  to  establish  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  degeneracy  in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World, 
and  astonished  at  beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied  by  a  naked, 
feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men,  some  authors  of  great  name  hare 
maintained,  that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
the  sea,  and  beeome  fit  for  the  residence  of  man;  that  every  thing  in 
it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original;  and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately 
called  into  existence,  and  still  at  the  beginning  of  their  eareer,  were 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  im- 
proved continent.*  Others  have  imagined,  that,  under  the  influenee 
of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  prineiple  of 
life,  man  never  attained  in  America,  the  perfection  which  belongs  to 
his  nature,  but  remained  an  animal  of  an  inferiour  order,  defeetiFO 
in  the  vigour  of  bis  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind.f  In  opposition  to  botjk 
these,  other  philosophers  have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his 
,  highest  dignity  and  eicellenee  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  re- 
finement; and,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  an  independence  of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  at- 

•  M.  dc  Buffbn  Hist.  Nat.  Hi.  484,  etc.  ix.  103,  114. 
t  M.  de  P.  Becherches  Philos.  sur  les  Americ.  psssim. 
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Mhnieiit^  for  whith  it  it  Tftin  ta  seareh  among  tlie  members  of  pol- 
ished soeieties**  They  seem  to  eonsider  that  as  the  most  perfect 
slate  of  ma«  wkieh  is  the  least  eivilized.  They  describe  the  man- 
ners of  the  rode  Americans  with  sneh  raptare,  as  if  they  proposeil 
them  for  modek  to  the  rest  of  the  speeies.  These  eontradielory 
theories  have  been  proposed  with  equal  eonfidenee,  and  uneommon 
powers  of  gemtts  and  eloqaenee  hare  been  exerted,  in  order  to  elothe 
tbem  with  ma  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  conenr  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is 
neeessary  to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches 
by  the  intelligent  observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have 
visited  thfts  pavt  of  the  globe  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  superficial  remarks  of  vulgar  travel- 
lers, of  sailors,  traders,  bucaniers,  and  missionaries,  we  must  often 
panse^  and  comparing  detached  facts,  endeavour  to  discover  what 
they  wanted  sagacity  to  observe.  Without  indulging  conjecture,  or 
betraying  a.  propensity  to  either  system,  we  must  study  with  equal 
care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  super* 
cilious  contempt  for  those  manners  which  we  describe. 

$  XXXIV.  la  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  greater  accura- 
cy, it  shocld  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an 
irnKvidual  before  he  became  the  member  of  a  community;  and  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
KBOWD,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  which  arise  from  the 
latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  neeessary  in  investigating  the 
manners  of  rade  nations.  Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete, 
their  civil  institntions  and  regulations  so  few,  so  simple,  and  of  such 
slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to  be  viewed  rather 
as  independent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular  society.  The 
ebaracter  of  a  savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  bv  his  imper- 
fect subjectioa  to  government  and  order.  I  shall  conduct  my  re- 
searches concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural 
order,  proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more 
eomplioated. 

1  shall  consider,  1.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans  in 
those  regioss  now  under  review.  2.  The  qualities  of  their  minds. 
9.  Their  domestic  state.  4.  Their  political  state  and  institutions. 
^.  Their  system  of  war,  and  public  security.  6.  The  arts  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  7.  Their  religious  ideas  and  institu- 
tations*  ^Snch  singular  detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to 
any  of  the  former  heads.  9.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general  review 
aad  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

$XXXy.  i.  The  bodilv  constitution  of  the  Americans.— The  hu- 
man body  is  less  affected  by  4he  climate  than  that  of  any  other  anir 
■al.  Some  animals  are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  exist  bejrond  it;  others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to 
bear  the  injuries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply  when 
earricd  out  of  tifat  district  which  Nature  destined  to  be  their  man- 
Even  such  as  seem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  various 

*  M.  Rosseau. 
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enMEtet,  1^1  the  effect  of  eTerjr  nmowe  {rem  tbetr  fropt r  ttatkny 
and  eraduaily  dwindle  aod  degeaeratc  fmin  Che  vigoar  and  perfeetMNi 
peealiar  io  their  tpeeies.  Mao  is  the  anly  living  erealare  wheae 
frame  it  at  onee  hardy  and  se  fleiible,  that  he  ean  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  become  the  Inhabitant  of  every  region,  and  thrire  aad 
nnhiply  under  every  dinate.  Suhjeet,  however,  to  the  general  law 
of  Natare,  the  honan  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  climate;  and  when  exposed  to  the  extremes^ either  of  heat  or 
oold^  tin  size  or  vigour  diminishes* 

$  XXXVI.  The  first  appearance  of  the  iahabitanta  of  ihe  New 
Vorld,  tilled  the  discoverers  with  sneh  asto«isluiieot»  that  they  were 
apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  of  men  different  from  tfiose  of  the  other 
bemisfihere.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  reddish  hrowvi,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  colour  of  copper.*  The  hair  of  their  heads  it  always 
black,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They  have  no  beard,  and  every 
part  of  their  body  is  |>erfeotly  smooth.  Their  persons  are  of  a  fun 
siae,  extremely  straight,  and  weU  proportiooed.f  Their  fratores  are 
regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more  dreadful 
to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four-looted  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  prodhieiions  almost 
epontaneotfsty,  the  consiitutionof  the  nativen,  neither  braced  by  the 
active  exerciftes  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  hy  the  labour  «f  euM- 
v«tioa,  was  extremely  feeble  and  U.n<nid.  On  the  continent,  whero 
the  forests  abound  with  game  of  various  kincis.  and  the  chief  oeenpa^^ 
tion  of  many  tribes  was  to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired 
greater  firmness  Stiil,  hoi^ever,  tlie  Amerteanfi  were  moi«  reniArk*> 
a^le  for  agility  than  strength.  They  resembled  beasts  of  prey,  ra- 
ther than  animals  formed  for  labour.^  They  wei^e  not  only  averse 
to  toil,  bat  ineapable  of  it;  and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  na- 
tive indolence,  and  compelied  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  which 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  ease.$ 
This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal  among  the  inhabitanta 
•f  those  regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  and  may  be 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  tbere.f 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  Aineriettt 
teems  to  indiisate  a  defect  of  vigour  %  ooeasioned  by  some  vice  in  hia 
frame.  Be  is  destitvte  of  one  oign  of  mtuihood  and  of  strength.  ThSa 
peculiarity,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  distill- 
gaished  from  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributed,  an 
some  travellers  have  supposed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence.*  For 
though  the  food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  insijiid,  as  they 
are  altogether  imacquaioted  wieh  the  nise  of  salt,  rude  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on  aliments  equally  simple  withMl 
this  mark  of  degradation^  or  any  apparent  symptom  of  a  diminution 
iaiheir  vigour. 

S  XXXYII.  As  the  external  form  of  the  Amertcan*  leads  os  to 

*  Oviedo  Som&rio,  p.  46,  D.  liife  of  Columbus,  c.  ^. 

t  See  Note  XUV.  ±  See  Note  XLT. 

^  Oviedo  Som.  p.5l,  C.    Voy.  de  Correal,  il  13R.  Wafer's  deacription,  p.  131- 
i  B.LasCasas  Brev.  Ileiac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monnar.  1.  580.    Oviedo  Somm&- 
rio,  p. 41.  Histor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  is.  c  S,  Simon,  p.  41. 

•  Chsrlcv.  Hist  de  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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f»ptaltli&t  there  if  tone  natural  debilitj  in  their  frame,  the  small- 
nets  of  their  appetite  fbr  food  has  beei^ mentioned  bj  many  aothore 
a*  a  eonfirmation  of  this  suspicion.  The  quantity  of  food  whieh  men 
eonsnrae  varies  aeeordiag  to  th^  temperature  of  the  elimate  in  whieh 
they  live,  the  degree  of  aetiyity  whieh  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vi<* 
gonr  of  their  eonstitntions.  Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid 
Bene,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indolence  and  ease,  they  re- 
quire less  nourishment  than  the  aetive  inhabitants  of  temperate  or 
eold  eountries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  elimate,  nor  their 
extreme  la;Kiness9  will  aeeount  for  the  uneommon  defeet  of  appetite 
amon§  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with  ob- 
serving this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  hut  in  several  parts  of  the  eon- 
tiaeot.  The  eonstitational  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded^ 
in  their  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  hermits;*  while, 
on  the  othe^  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the 
Amerieans  insatiable  voraeioui;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Span- 
lard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Ameri- 
eaa9.t 

$  XXXVIII.  A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  mora 
striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  power  of  love.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  per- 
petuate lif^,  to  be  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  ten- 
iteraead  and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  breast.  Thouck 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state^  though  exeesstve  fa- 
tigne,  OB  some  oeeasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring' 
iBhsistenee,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a 
tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  aaCions  in  every  other 
part  of  the  gTobe  seem  to  feel  itk  influence  more  powerfully  than  th6 
inhabitanls  of  the  New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth . 
of  desire  natntal  to  his  elimate;  and  the  most  uncultivated  Asiatiea 
discover  that  sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe» 
we  should  expect  them  to  have  felt  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an 
amazini^  degree,  strangers  to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature. 
b  every  .part  of  the  New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  witk 
eoMDess  and  indifference.  They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  ten- 
der attaehraent  whieh  takes  plaee  in  civilized  society,  nor  of  that  a^* 
dent  desirej  eonspieaous  among  rude  nations.  £ven  in  climates 
where  this  paision  usually  acquires  its  greatest  vigour,,  the  savage 
ef  America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  less  no* 
bk  speei^s.  He  i*  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the  assiduity  of 
aaartshipi  and  still  less  solieitlius  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence  and 
gentleness.l  Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austcrt- 
tjr  of  nsonasftie  ideas,  eannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  astonisli- 
Bt  at  the  dispassionate  coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in 


*  Samnsie,  iii.  304.  F.  306,  A.  Simdn  ConqaisU,  etc.  p.  39.  Hakluyt,  ii'u 
46^508. 

t  Heptnu  dec.  1.  lib.'ii.  c.  16. 

J  Bennej^m  Moeurs  dei  Salivates  32,  etc.  RocheFort  Hlstdes  isles  Antilles 
p.  Ul.  Voyage  de  CoKal.  ii.  141.  Ramusio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Descr.  del  Gran, 
ChMo,  71.  Falkner'g  De«sr.  of  Patagon,  p.  125.  I-ettcrc  di  P.  CaUnco  ig|>  Mu- 
Mrtori  n  CbtbtisR.  Felice,  I  305. 
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th^ir  ifltoi^oarte  wUh  (he  other  gex.*  Nor  is  this  reserve  tn  tie«i« 
eribed  to  anar  opinion  irhieh  they  entertain  with  respeet  to  the  merit 
of  female  enastity.  That  is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  savage,  and 
sn^^sted  by  a  delieaey  of  sentiment  and  aSeelion  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger. 

$  XXXIX.  But  in  inquiries  eoneerning  either  the  bodily  or  mental 
qualities  of  partieolar  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or 
nore  seducing  errour,  than  that  of  asenbing  to  a  single  cause,  those 
characteristic  peculiarities,   which   are  the  effect  of  the  combined 
operation  of  many  causes.    The  climate  and  soil  of  America,  differ, 
in  80  many  respects,  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this 
difference  is  so  ubvious  and  striking,  that  philosophers  of  great  emi- 
nence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to  account  for  what  is  pc« 
euliar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.    They  rest  on  physical 
causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  desire  of  the 
Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  they  occupy.   But  the  influence  of  political  and  mo« 
ral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.    These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  fall  ex- 
planation of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Wherever  the  state  pf  society  is  such  as  to  create  many  wants  and 
desires,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  in- 
dustry, the  body  accustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of 
fatigue.     In  a  more  simple  state  where  the  demands  of  men  are  so 
few  and  so  moderate,  that  they  may  be  gratified,  almost  withoat  any 
effort,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the 
body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their  proper  strength* 
The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North  America,  the  two  temperate  re- 
gions in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,  may  be  deemed  an 
active  and  vigorous  race  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent,  where  hardly  any  laboor  is 
requisite  to  procure  sustenance.    The  exertions  of  a  hnnter  are  not, 
Iiowever,  so  regular,  or  so  continued  as  those  of  persons  employed  ia 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
diough  ftis  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the 
whole  inferiour.     if  another  direction  were  given  to  the  active  pow- 
ers of  man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  force  augmented  by  exercise, 
lie  might  acquire  a  degree  of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present 
■tate  possess.   The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.    Wher- 
ever the  Americans  have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour, 
their  constitutions  become  robust,  and  they  have  bepn  found  capable 
ef  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of 
such  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  country, 
but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of  AfHca  or  of  Buropct 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been  observed  eon- 
eerning their  slender  demand  for  food.     As  a  proof  that  this  should 
he  ascribed  as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want 
of  occupation,  as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of 
their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those  districU,  where  the 

•  Chanvalon,  p.  51.  Uttr.  Eaif.  torn.  xxiv.  3ia   Tertrc,  ii.  STT.    Voncgas,  u 
81.  Uibas  Hist,  de  los  Vriunif.  p.  11. 
t  See  Note  XLVI. 
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people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert  any  onotaal  otbrt  of  aetivi- 
tjy  in  order  to  proeure  tubtisteaee,  or  wherever  thej  are  employed  ia 
tevere  laboar,  their  appeiite  ii  not  infcrioar  to  that  of  other  men,  aftd» 
IB  some  plaeef,  it  has  utroek  observera  as  remarkably  voraeious.*^ 

The  operation  of  politieal  and  moral  causes  is  still  more  eoaspt- 
eaoasy  in  modifying  the  degree  of  atlaehment  between  the  sexes,  la 
a  stale  of  high  eivilizatiun,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restrainty  refin* 
ed  by  delicacy,  and  cherished  by  fashion,  oecapies  and  engrosses  tl^i 
heart.  It  i^  no  longer  a  simple  instiaet  of  nature;  sentimenl  height- 
ens the  ardour  of  desire,  and  the  most  tender  emotions  of  which  oar 
frame  is  susceptible,  soothe  and  agitate  the  soul.  This  description, 
however,  applies  only  to  those,  who,  by  their  situation,  are  exempted 
from  the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  persons  of  inferior  or- 
der, who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant  toil,  the  domini- 
on of  this  passion  is  less  violent;  their  solicitude  to  procure  subsis- 
tence, and  to  provide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leave  little  lei- 
sure for  attending  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
conrse  between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons  of  different  rank 
in  polished  societies,  the  condition  of  man,  while  he  remains  nnciviU 
iaod,  most  occasion  a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well 
snppose,  that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  siraplicitj 
of  savage  life,  where  subsistence  is  always  precarious  and  often  scan* 
ty,  where  men  are  almost  continually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  or  in  guarding  aaiinst  their  attacks,  and  where  neither  dresi 
nor  recerve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female  allurement,  that  the  at* 
teaiion  of  the  Americans  to  their  women  would  be  extremely  feeble, 
withaut  imputing  this  solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degradation  ia 
their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of  Americai 
where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climata,  or 
some  farther  advances  which  the  natives  made  in  improvement,  tha 
meaoc  of  subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savaga 
life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomea 
more  ardeat.  Striking  examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribec 
seated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  well  stored  with  food,  amonr 
others  who  are  masters  of  hunting-grounds  abounding  so  mueh  wita 
game>  that  they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superiour  degree  of  security  and  aflluenca 
which  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effeets.  The 
paesions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the  hand  of  nature  ac- 
qaire  additional  force;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed;  the  wo- 
mea,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become  more  attentive  to 
dress  and  ornament;  the  men,  beginning  to  feel  how  mueh  of  their 
owa  happiness  depends  apon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  win* 
oiBg  their  favour  and  affection.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  be- 
eomes  very  different  from  that  which  takes  plaee  among  their  ruder 
eottatrimen;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  tnegratifiea- 
twm  of  desire,  either  by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency,  the  dissolutioa 
of  their  manners  is  excessive.! 

•  Gom'iUs,  ii.  12. 70. 24,7,  Lafitaa,  i.  515.  OvaUeChorcb,  ii.  81.  Muratori,  U 
295. 

t  Biet.  389.    Gbsckr.  lii.  423.    Dumoat  Mem.  sor  Louisiane,  i.  155. 
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§  XL.  Notwitlistandine  the  f«eblt  make  of  the  Americans,  hardly - 
any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  matilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their 
senses.  All  travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstanccand  have 
celebrated  the  uniform  gymmetry  and  perfection  of  their  external  fi* 
gure.  Some  authors  search  for  the  eause  of  this  appearance  in  their 
physical  condition.  As  t|ie  parents  are  not  exhausted,  or  over  fatigued 
with  hard  labour,  they  suppose  that  their  children  are  bom  vigorous 
and  sound.  They  imasine^that  in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the 
human  body,  naked  and  uhconfined  from  its  earliest  age,  preserves 
its  natural  form;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jus- 
ter  proportion,  than  when  fettered  with  artificial  restraints,  which 
stint  its  growth  and  distort  its  shape.*  Something,  Without  doobt, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes;  but  the  true  reasons 
of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations» 
lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of 
that  state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  meaaa 
of  subsistence  are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by 
hunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  often  from 
place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as  well  as  every  other  labori- 
ous task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women.  The  distresses  and  hardships 
of  the  savage  life,  which  are  often  such  as  can  hardly  be  supported 
by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those  of  more  tender  age« 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  task  so  laborious,  and  of  such  long  dura* 
tion,  as  that  of  rearing  their  offspring,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and 
extinguish  the  first  sparks  of  that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cher- 
ish.! Sensible  that  only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force 
of  constitution  to  struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  na- 
tions abandon  or  destroy  such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or 
defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.|  Even  when  they  endeavour  to 
rear  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  musl 
be  their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who  laboured  un- 
der any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood.^  Thus,  in  pol- 
ished societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistenee  are  secured  witheer- 
tainty,  and  acquired  with  ease;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  of- 
ten of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body;  children  are 
preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or  deformity,  and  grow  np 
to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  or  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community,  cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But'in  those 
provinces  of  the  New  World  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, more  regular  provisions  has  been  made  for  the  subsistenca 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  restrained  from  laving  violent  hands 
on  their  children,  the  Americans  are  so  far  from  being  eminent  for 
any  superioor  perfection  in  their  form,  that  one  should  rather  sus- 
pect some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race,  from  the  extraordinary 

*  Piso,  p.  6. 

t  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  198.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  - 

♦  Gumilla  Hist.  ii.  234.    Techo's  ffist.  of  Paraguay,  etc.    Churchill's  Col- 
lect, vi.  108. 

§  Crcuxii.Hist,  Canad.  p.  57* 
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Biimi>er  of  uidivuliials  wb«  are  deformed,  dwarfith,  inotiUted,  Uiod^ 
©r  deaf.* 

$  XLl.  How  feeble  soever  Ihe  eoMtitniion  of  the  Amerieans  oiaj 
be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less  variety  in  the  htunaa  form 
thruugboitt  the  New  World,  than  in  the  aoeient  eontinent.     Whea 
Columbtts  ami  ihe  other  discoverers  first  visited  the  different  eoan- 
tries  of  America  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  tliey  nataraliy  ex- 
peeted  to  find  people  of  (he  same  eomplexioa  with  those  in  the  cor- 
responding regions  of  the  other  hemisphere.     To  their  amazement, 
however,  they  discovered  that  America  contained  no  negroes,!  and 
the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance  became  as  mocfa  the  object  of 
curiosity,  as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.     In  what  part  or  mem- 
brane of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tinges  the  complexion 
of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists  to  in- 
qiure  and  describe.    The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appears  maai* 
festly,  to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  strikiag  variety  in  the  hu- 
man species^     All  Barope,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate 
countries  of  Africa,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion. 
All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent 
to  it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia*  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep 
black  colour.     If  we  survey  the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our 
progress  from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards  those  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  begins  to 
diminish;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we  advance;  and  aAer 
passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations  of  shade,  terminates  in 
an  uniform  unvarying  black.     But  in  America,  where  the   agency 
of  heat  is  cheeke^l  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  efl*ect8  on  the  human  frame.     The  colour 
of  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  America,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper 
hae  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  con- 
tinenL     Accurate  observers,  who  had  an  oportunity  of  viewing  the 
Americans  in  very  different  climates  and  in  provinces  far  removed 
from  each  other  have  been  struck  with  the  amazing  similarity  of 
their  figure  and  aspect.^ 

fiut  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  one 
standard  in  fashioning  the  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of 
fancy  hath  been  various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that 
were  current  in  the  ancient  continent  have  been  revived  with  respect 
to  the  New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled  with  human 
beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of 
eerlain  provinces  were  described  to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet  high; 
those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travellers 
published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others  pretend  to 
have  diseovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouths  were 
planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her  productions 
is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fer- 
tility, and  to  reject  indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  per- 
fectly accord  with  our'  own  limited  observations  and  experience. 
But  the  other  extreme  of  yielding  a  hasty  assent,  on  the  slightest 

*  Voysjc  dc  Ulios,  i.  232.     t  P-  Martyr,  dec  p.  7 1 .      ♦  See  Note  XLVU. 
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etideaee»  to  whatever  has  the  appearanee  of  betegftraage  and  i 
velloati  is  still  more  uubeeoming  the  philosophical  ioquirer,  at«  in 
every  period^  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  error,  by  their 
weakness  in  believing  too  mueh  than  by  their  arrogance  in  believ- 
ing too  tittle.  In  proportion  as  science  eitends,  and  nature  is  eia- 
mined  with  a  discerning  eye,  the  wonders  which  amlisod  ages  of  ig* 
norance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  eonceming 
America  are  forgotten;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  In 
have  found  inhabitants  of  singular  forms,  are  now  known  to  be  pot* 
sessed  bj  people  nowise  different  from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be  rejected  at 
fabulous^  there  are  other  accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  speeiet 
in  some  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evideaeei 
and  merit  more  attentive  examination.  This  variety  has  been  par- 
ticulariv  observed  in  three  different  districts.  The  first  of  these  it 
situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien^  near  the  centre  of  America.  La* 
onel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelligenne 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate  of  bucaniertf 
discovered  there  a  race  of  men,  few  in  number,  but  of  a  singnlar 
make.  They  arc  of  a  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of  a 
feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fati^^ue.  Their  colour  is  a  dea4 
milk  white;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Evropeant, 
but  without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their 
skin  is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  are  of  the  same  hue. 
Their  eyes  are  of  a  singular  form,  and  so  weak,  that  they  can  hard- 
ly bear-the  light  of  the  sun;  but  they  see  clearly  by  moon  light,  and 
are  most  active  and  gay  in  the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  hat 
been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found 
some  persons  exactly  resembling  the  white  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which  Montesuma  had  collected.t 
But  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were  probably  brought 
thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may  be.  the/ 
cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  species.  Among  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  na« 
tnre  sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the 
characteristic  features  and  qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Oarien. 
The  former  are  called  jUbinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  ELlacker^ 
lakes  by  the  Dutch.  In  Darien  the  parents  of  those  ffhitfs  are  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country;  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  equally  to  the  anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes 
and  Indians.  The  same  mother  who  prodaees  some  children  of  a 
colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the  rest  with  (he 
complexion  peculiar  to  her  counlry.f  One  conclusion  may  then  be 
formed  with  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Mbino$ 
and  the  KackerCakes;  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a  separate 
class  of  men;  and  from  some  disease  or  defect  of  their  parents,  the 

*  Wafers'!  Descript.  of  Isth  ap.  Dampier,  iii.  p.  34d. 

t  Cortes  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  241.  E. 

:;  Margrar.  Hist.  Ber.  Xat.  Bras.  lib.  fiii.  c.  4. 
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l^mli&r  edMT  and  debility  wkieh  mark  their  deffradfttioa  are  traat- 
nilted  to  then.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  observed, 
tkat  Deitber  the  white  people  of  Dariea,  nor  the  \lbinos  of  Afriea, 
propa^te  their  raee:  their  ebildren  are  of  the  colour  and  tempera- 
Meat  peeoliar  to  the  natives  of  their  respective  countries.  * 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  differing  in 
appearance  from  the  other  people  of  America,  is  situated  in  a  high 
■iH-thern  latitude,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the 
pote,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over 
those  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
of  Esquiikauap*  They  themselves,  with  that  idea  of  tbeir  own  snp^« 
riority,  which  consoles  the  rudest  and  most  wretched  nations,  as* 
same  the  name  of  ICtralU,  or  Mm,  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and 
robust,  with  heads  of  disproportioncd  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably 
•mall.  Their  complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white 
rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  AnMrica,and  the  men  have  beards 
which  are  f<oroetime«  bushy  and  long.f  From  these  marks  of  dis-^ 
tinetion,  as  well  as  from  one  still  Icks  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their 
laag«age  to  that  of  the  GreeiilaQders,  which  f  have  already  m<  Jiiion- 
ed,  we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Es- 
qaimanx  are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  third  district,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America. 
These  are  the  famous  PatagonianSf  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an 
•Iject  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  which  occupy  that  vast,  but  least  known  regions 
cf  America,  which  extends  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  Their  proper  station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interiour 
country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Negroj  but  in  the  hunt* 
iag  season  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straitc,  which  separate 
Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts  of  this 
people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan4 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and 
of  strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several 
tribes  of  animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk,  as  considerable,  may  be  ob- 
served. Some  larger  breed  of  horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  di- 
minutive races  in  stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is 
sapposed  to  rise  above  the  usual  standard  of  the  human  body.  But 
animals  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  their  species,  only  in  mild 
elimates,  or  where  they  find  the  most  nutritive  food  in  greatest 
abundance.  It  is  not  then  in  the  uncnltivated  waste  of  the  Magel- 
laaic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages,  that  we 
ahonid  expect  to  find  man,  possessing  the  highest  honours  of  his 
raee,  and  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  size  and  vigour,  far  be- 
jand  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.     The 

*  Wafer,  p.  358.    Demanet.  Hist  de  TAfriqiie,  iL  234.    Rechcrob.  Pfaik». 
carles  Amer.  ii.  1,  etc.  Note  XLVIII. 

t  KUis  Voy.  to  HucU.  Bay,  p.  131, 139.    De  la  Potberie,  torn,  i  p.  79.  Wales' 
Joaro.  of  a  Voy.  to  Churchill  River.  Phil.  Trans.  voL  Ix.  109. 

♦  PaUuier's  description  of  Patagonia,  p.  102. 
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most  explieit  and  mtexeeptioBaMe  evMenee  1$  re(|o{«ite«  in  ori^  Co 
establish  a  fact  sa  repo^ant  to  those  |;eneral  prioeiples  aihi  laws, 
whieh  seem  to  aflfbct  the  hmnaa  frame  in  cfVeiy  other  instance,  and 
to  decide  with  respeet  to  its  naCore  and  qnalities*  Slieh  evideaee 
has  not  hitherto  been  prodneed.  Thoir^  seiFeral  persons,  to  whoae 
. testimony  §reat  respeet  is  due,  have  risiled  this  part  of  America 
since  the  time  of  M^gellaa,  and  hare  had  intenricfrs  with  the  iia^ 
fives;  thongh  some  hare  afllrmed,  thikt  sach  asthey  saw  were  ^g9ai* 
tie  stature,  and  others  have  formed  the  same  eobclution  from  mea- 
•nring  their  footsteps,  or  ft*om  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead; 
yet  their  accoonts  vary  from  each  other  in  so  many  essential  points; 
and  are  mtogled  with  so  many  circamitaneeo  mahifestlyfafse  orfkh- 
iilons,  as  detract  nrach  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
navigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for 
discernment  and  acenraey,  have  aiserted  that  the  natives  of  Pata- 
gonia, with  whom  they  hiid  interconrse,  thongh  stont  and  well  made, 
are  not  of  soeh  extraordinary  size  as  to  hO  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  species.*  The  emtenee  of  this  gigantic  race  of 
men  seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points  in  natural  history,  with 
respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will  ciraioae  to 
suspend  his  assent  nntil  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide,  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  wiNU  rea« 
son  and  experience  have  discovered  concerning  the  structure  atid 
condition  of  man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  h^  hai  boon 
observed. 

$  XLIl.  In  order  to  form  a  contplete  idea  with  respeOI  to  the  con* 
stitotion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  we 
should  attend  not  only  to  the  make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies  but 
consider  what  degree  of  health  they  eojoy«  and  to  what  period  of 
longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the  simplicry  of  the  savage  state, 
when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  eoervaled  by  luxuryi  or 
disqaited  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  lifle  will  flow  on 
almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  suflTering.  until  his  days  be  terminat- 
ed in  extreme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.-  We  find, 
accordingly,  among  the  Amerieaoi,  as  well  as  among  other  rude  peo- 
ple, persons,  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  aa 
extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as  the  roost  of  them  as  forgetful 
of  what  is  past,  as  they  are  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  their  age,  with  any  degree  of  precision.f  It 
is  evident,  that  the  period  of  their  longevity  most  vary  considerably, 
according,  to  the  diversity  of  ciiroaies,  and  their  different  modes  of 
subsistence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  every  where  exempt  from, 
many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict  polished  nations^  None  of 
the  maladies,  which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  luxuiy,  ever  vi- 
sited them;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  lansuages  by  which  to 
dbtinguifh  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

$  XLTIL  Bnt>  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed, 
he  is  born  to  suffer;  and  his  disease,  in  the  savage  state,  though  few- 
er in  number,  are,  like  those  of  the  animals,  whom  he  nearly  resem- 
bles in  hia  mode  of  lifci  more  violent  and  more  fatal.     If  luxury  ea< 

'^  See  Note  XUX. 

t  UUoaNotic.  Amcric.  233.    BuncroA  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  334. 
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genders  and  Doarishea  dittempert  of  one  speeiefl,  the  ri^^ar  and  dif 
treMet  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of  another.  As  men,  in  this 
state^  are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  thefr  means  of  subsistence 
preearionsy  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant  plenty, 
aeeordine  to  the  vicissitude  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or  in  eonse« 
quenee  of  the  various  degree  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth  af- 
fords to  them,  its  productions,  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsi- 
derate gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in 
the  other,  are  equally  pernicious.  For,  though  the  human  eonstitn- 
tion  may  be  accustomed  by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to 
tollerate  long  famine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle aflRrated  hj  such  sudden  and  violent  transitions.  The  strength 
and  vigour  of  savages  are,  at  some  seasons,  impaired  by  what  they 
suffer  n-om  scarcity  of  food;  at  others  they  are  afflicted  with  disor- 
ders arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross  aliment. 
7hese  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoi- 
dable consequence  of  their  mode  of  subsisting,  and  cut  off  considera- 
i»le  numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  extremely  sub- 
ject to  eonsnmptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,* 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they 
endure  in  hunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
aeaaoRS  to  which  they  are  continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state, 
hardships  and  fatigue  violently  assapit  the  constitution.  In  polish- 
ed Boeietiesy  tntemperanee  undermines  it  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effect,  or  tends  most 
to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence,  of  the  former  is  certainly 
most  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach  only 
a  few  members  in  any  community;  the  distresses  of  savage  life  are 
felt  by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry,  the 
general  period  of  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages,  than  in  well 
regulated  and  industrious  societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  whieh,  in  this  life, 
offended  Heaven  chastens  the  indnl^ence  of  criminal  desire,  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By, communicating  it  to 
(heir  conquerors,  they  have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own 
wrongs^  but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  those  which  formerlv  embit- 
'tered  human  life,  they  have,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  benefits  which  Bnrope  has  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  country  in  which  it  first 
raged,  or  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
spread  over  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan,  and 
sometimes  the  French  disease.  At  its  first  appearance,  the  infec- 
tion was  so  malignant,  its  symptoms  so  violent,  its  operations  so  ra- 
pid and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  medical  skiJl.  Astonish- 
ment and  terronr  accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  men  b^an  to  dread  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  by 
such  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience,  and  the  ingenuity  of  physicians^ 
gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to  cure  or  to  miti- 
gate the  evil.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its 
virulence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for  som* 

•  Charier.  N.  Fr.  iii.  364.    Ufitau,  li.  360.    Pc  la  Pothcric,  li.  37. 
Vol.  I.  22 
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centuries,  it  may  waste  its  force  and  disappear;  and  in  some  hap- 
pier age,  thi«  western  infection,  like  that  from  the  east,  may  be 
Known  only  by  description* 

§  XLIV.  2.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  the 
'**^^ bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our  attention  is  naiurall;jr  turn- 
^>S  c<l  towards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  indivi- 
dual  advances  from  the  ignorance  and  imbeeiiily  of  the  infant  state, 
^  to  vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something  similar  tH  this 
^  ma)  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  speciesr<  With  respect  to  it, 
;i  '^  loo,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  during  which  stveral  power*  of  the 
^^  VUiind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in  iheir  ope- 
>^<k^ ration.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of  man  is 
^simple  and  rude,  his  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
^move  within  a  very  narrow  sphere  Hence  arise  two  remarkable 
^<^characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its  inteiledual 
^  '^powers  are  extremely  limited;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and 
^..  ^  xfanguid.  Both  these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest 
S{^  and  most  unimproved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  strik- 
.:'^    *  Hfng  pa*"*  of  their  description. 

^^     ^   §  XLV.  What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  speculative  rea- 
^^  ^toning  or  research,  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  stale  of  socie- 
.  ^N^ty,  and  never  becomes  the  occupation  or  amusement  of  the  human 
Ys^  J5faculties,  until  man  be  so  far  improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  cer- 
^  T^inty,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  leisure 
^  V    ^and  tranquility.     The  thoughts  and   attention  of  a  savage  are  con- 
^^    Yfined  within  the  smalt  circle   of  objects,  immediately  conducive  to 
r/  Nt^his  preservation  or  enjuyment.      Every  thing  beyond   that,  escapes 
"  ^  J'\bis  obHcrvalion,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.     Like  a  mere  ani- 
^'  -^c^^maL  what   is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him;  what  is  out 
^       "^  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impresnion.t  There  are  seve- 
^   '^ral  people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be 
v^^  ^  ekpable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity;  neither  their  soliei- 
^j!'         tude  nor  th^ir  foresight  extend  so  far.      •  hey  follow  blindly  the  im- 
C^^  .V**  pulse  of  the  appetite  which  they  ••feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of 
^^^'^^  distant  consequences^,  and  even  of  those  removed  in  the  lea^t  degree 
y^        from  immediate  apprehension.  While  they  highly  prize  such  things 
as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set 
DO  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the  object  of  some  immediate 
ivantf     When,  on  the   approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feeU 
bimself  disposed  to  go  to  rest*  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to 
lell  his  hammoc.     But  in  the  morning,'  when  he  is  sallying  out  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slight- 
est toy  that  catches  his  fancy.§      At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the 
impression  of  what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is 
fresh  In  the  mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  yi- 
eour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect 
Dim  against  the  inclemency  of  the  succeeding  season;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets  what  is  past,  abandons  his 


• 


See  Note  L.  f  ^^ll<^*  Noticlas  Americ.  222. 

%  Vcneg^as  Hist,  of  Calif,  i.   66.      Supp.    Church.    Colt.  V.  693.      Bordc 

Descr.  des  Caraibes,  p.  16.  Ellis  Voy.  194. 

%  Ubat  Voyages,  il  114,  115.    Tcrtre,  ii.  385, 
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work,  and  nerer  thinks  of  it  more»  antil  (he  return  of  eold  eo^npelt 
him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it.* 

If  in  cotteern«  the  most  interpHting,  anil  seemingly  the  moii   '«ini- 
ple,  the  rea<on  of  man,  while  rude  and  de^tirulp  of  eulture,  differi 
80  little  frt>m  the  thoughtless  levity  of  children,  or  the  improxident 
iniitinet  of  animals,  its  exertions  in  other  directions  cannot  be  very 
eonsiderable.     The  objects  towards  which  reason  turn»i.  ai|d  the  dis* 
quisitions  in  which  it  engages,  must  depend  upon  the  state  in  which 
man  is  placed,  and  are   «uggested   by  his   necessities  and  desires. 
Disr|uisitions.    which   appear  the  most  necessary  and  imporlant  to 
men  in  one  state  of  society  never  occur  to  those  in  another.    Among 
civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an 
essential  and  elementary  science,  and  in  our  continent,  the  invention 
and  use  of  it  reaches  back   to  a  period  so  remote  as  is   beyond  the 
knovrledge  of  history.     But  among  savages,  who  have  no  property 
to  estimate,  do  hoanled  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or 
multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and 
useless  art.     Accordingly,   among  some  tribes  in  America  it  seems- 
to  be  quite  anknown.      There  are  many  who  cannot   reck^  farther 
than  three,  and  have  no  denomination   to  distinguish   any  number 
above  it.f     Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten,  others   to  twenty. 
When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond  these,  they 
point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or 
with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned. f 
Not  only  fhe  Americans,  bat  all  nations,  while  extremely  rude,  seem 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation  $  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  that  there  is  frequent   occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them, 
their  knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art 
among  any  people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard,  by  which  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  their  improvement.     The  Iroquois  in  North 
America,  as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  Brasil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana,  have   likewise   made  greater  ad- 
vances in  this  respect;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  thousano,  as  in  their  petty  transactions  they  have  no  occa- 
sion for  any  higher  number.||     The  Cherokee,  a  less  eonsiderable 
nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a  hundred, 
and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  the  several  numbers;  the  smaller 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten.^ 

$LXVI.  In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  Tbe  first  ideas  of  every 
human  being  roust  be  such  as  he  receives  by  the  senses  But,  in  the 
mind  of  man,  while  in  the  savage  state,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any 
ideas  bat  what  enter  by  this  avenue.     The  objects  around  him  are 

♦  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,   417. 

t  Cbndamn.  p.  67.  Stadiiis  ap.  de  Br)',  ix.  128.  Lerv.  ibid.  251.  Bict 
362.     Leltr.  Edif.  2B,  314. 

i  Dumont  Louis,  i.  187.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Bict.  369.— 
Bordr,  6. 

^  This  is  the  case  with  the  Grcenlanders,  Crantz.  225,  and  wiih  the  Kara* 
chaikadales.  M.  TAbbe  Chappe,  iii.   17. 

II  Chariev.  Nouv.  Franc,  iii.  402. 

%  Adair's  Ulst.  of  .Amer.  kidians,  77-    See  Note  U. 
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presented  to  his  eye.    Such  as  may  be  subserrient  to  his  use,  or  ean 
gratify  any  of  his  appetires,  attract  his  notice;  he  views  the  resi 
without  curiosity  or  attention.     Satisfied  with  considering  them  itn« 
der  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and 
detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  clasaesy 
nor  contemplates  their  qnaliiies  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  thej 
inhere,  nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  mind  con- 
cerning fhem.     Thus,  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which 
have  been  denominated  universal^  or  ahstractf  or  of  reflection.     The 
range  of  his  understanding  must«  of  course,  be  very  confined,  and 
his  reasoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This 
is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  ruder  nations  of  America^  thai 
their  languages  (as  we  shall  afterwards  find)  have  not  a  word  to 
express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.     Time,  space^ 
sub^tance^  and  a  thousand  other  terms  which  represent  abstract  and 
universal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  unto  them.*     A  naked  sav- 
age, cowering  over  the  tire  in  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  un- 
der a  few  branches,  which  afford  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  as 
little  inelination  as  capacity  for  useless  speculation.     His  thoughts 
extend  not  beyond  what  relates  to  animal  life;  and  when  they  are  not 
directed  towards  some  of  its  concerns,  his  mind  is  totally  inactive* 
In  situations  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  ingenotty  or  la- 
bour is  requisife,' in  order  to  satisfy  the  srmple  demands  of  naturci 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused  to  any  exertion,  that  the 
rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant  and  unexercised.     The 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of  South  America,  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several  fertile  regions  on 
the  continent,  come  under  this  description.    Their  vacant  counte- 
nance, their  staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ignorance  of  subjects,  which  seem  to  be  the  first  which  should 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upoa 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they 
considered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferiour  order,  and  could  not  be« 
lieva  that  they  belonged  to  the  human  species.t     It  required  the  au- 
thority of  a  papal  bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince 
them  that  the  Amerieans  were  capable  of  the  functions,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  humanity.!     Since  that  time,  persons  more  en- 
lightened and  impartial  than  the  discoverers  or  conquerors  of  Amer- 
ica, have  had  an  opportonity  of  contemplating  the  most  savage  of 
its  inhabitants,  ana  they  have  been  astonished  and  humbled,  with 
observing  how  nearly  man,  in  this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.     But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  pro- 
cured with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  closely,  and 
act  with  greater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and  shar- 
pens* their  invention,  so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exer- 
cised and  improved.     The  North  American  tribes  and  the  natives  of 
Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of 
America,  are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  understandings, 
•when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  islands, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.    Their  occupations 

•  Condam.  p.  54.        f  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.c.  15. 
t  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  iii.  198. 
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are  more  Tariauf,  their  system  of  po1iey»  as  well  as  of  war^  more 
complex,  their  arts  more  Duneroas.  Bat,  even  among  f hem,  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and  un- 
less when  turned  direetly  to  those  objeets  whieh  interest  a  savage,  are 
held  in  no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Amerieans  and  Chilese,  when 
not  engaged  in  some  of  the  funetionf  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hun- 
ter, loiter  away  their  time  in  thoughtless  inuolenee,  unacquainted 
with  any  other  subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occu- 
pying their  minds.*  If  even  among  them,  reason  is  so  much  circum- 
scribed in  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments, 
at  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles  and  maxims,  which 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  seienee.  we  may  conclude,  that  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are  destitute  of  their  pro- 
per object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour  and 
enlargement. 

$  XLVII.  From  the  same  eanses,  the  active  efforts  of  the  mind 
are  few,  and  on  most  occasions  languid.    If  we  examine  into  the  mo- 
tives which  rouse  men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them 
to  persevere  in  fatiguing  exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strength,  wo 
shall  find  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites. 
These  are  numerous  and  importunate;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpet- 
Bal  agitation,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  invention  must  be  always 
on  the  stretch,  and  industry  must  be  incessantly  employed.     But  tbe\/1 
desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and  where  a  favourable  climate  jy. 
yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to  gratify  them,  thejnf      C^  ( 
scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Hence  the  peo/        /: 
pie  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their  life  in  a  listless  indo- 
lence.    To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  to- 
wards whieh  they  aspire.    They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammoes,  or  seated  on   the  earth,  in  perfect  idleness, 
without  changing  their   posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  or  ntterine  a  single  word.f 

%  l^LVIII.  Suen  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the  hope 
of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil,  can  surmount  it. 
They  appear  equally  indifferent  to  both,  discovered  little  solicitude,  - 
and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the  other. 
The  cravings  of  hunger  may  rouse  them;  but  as  they  devour,  with 
little  distinction,  whatever  will  appease  its  instinctive  demands,  the 
exertions  which  these  oecasion  are  of  short  duration.  Destitute  of 
ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  they  feel  not  the  force  of  those 
powerful  springs  whieh  give  vigour  to  the  n^ovements  of  the  mind,  ^ 
and  urge  the  patient  hand  of  industry  to  persevere  in  its  efforts.— 
Man  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  so  rode,  that  we 
can  discover  no  effects  of  bis  activity,  and  the  principle  of  under- 
standing which  should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like 
the  other  animals^  he  has  no  fixed  residence;  he  has  ereeted  no  hab- 
itation to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  he  has 
taken  no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence;  he  neither  sows 
nor  reaps;  but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession;  and  in  quest  of  the  game 
which  be  kills  in  the  forests,  or  of  the  fish  whieh  he  catches  in  the 
rivers. 

•  Ufitau,  il.  2.        t  Bogucr  Voy.  &u  Perou,  102.    Borde,  15. 
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§  XLIX.  ThiB  deieription,  however,  appliei  onlj  to  tome  tribes, ' 
Man  eaDDot  continue  long  in  this  slate  of  fpeble  and  onin formed  in- 
fancy. He  was  made  for  industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his 
nature,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  his  eondifion.  urge  him  to  fnlfil 
his  destiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the  American  nations',  es- 
pecially those  seated  in  rigorous  climates,  some  eftortM  are  employed, 
and  some  previous  precautions  are  taken,  for  securing  subsistence. 
The  career  of  regular  industry  is  beicun^  and  the  laborious  arm  has 
made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  however,  the  improvident  and 
slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predominates.  Even  amont;  those 
more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominous  and  de^radios. 
It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  puf  his 
hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women  One 
half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  while  the  other  is  oppressed 
with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus  their  indus- 
try is  partial,  and  the  foresight  whieh  regulates  it,  is  no  lers  limited. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement  with 
respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  subsistence, 
during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing:  during  another,  on  hunting; 
during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  seasons, 
and  to  make'  sonie  provision  for  the  respective  ex.i;encie5<  of  each, 
they  either  want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  con- 
sumption, or  are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appetites, 
that,  from  their  inconsiderate  waste,  they  ofken  feel  the  calamities  of 
famine  as  severely  as  the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they 
fuffer  one  year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or  render  them  more 

J  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.*  This  inconsiderate  thought- 
essness  about  futurity^  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  the  cause  of  sloth, 
accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage  life;t 
and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is  then  least  so- 
licitous about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  satisfying 
them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  %vith  the  greatest  difficulty.! 
$L.  3.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  united  together  in  society. 
Hitherto  our  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  un- 
derstanding, respecting  themselves,  as  individuals,  now  they  will  ex- 
tend to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  afi*ection  towards  their 
species. 

$  LI.  The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  hu- 
man association.  The  nnion  of  the  sexes,  among  different  animals^ 
is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  ttie  ease  ordifficnlly 
of  rearing  their  offspring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of 
infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire  vigour  and  agility,  no 
permanent  union  is  formed.  Nature  commits  the  care  of  training  up 
the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without  any 
other  assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  the  state  of  infan- 
cy is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assiduity  of  both  parents  is  re- 

•  Charley.  N.  Vr,  iii.  338.  Lettr.  Edif.  23,  298.     Descript.  of  N.  France,  Os 
horn's  Collect,  ii.  880.    Dc  la  Potherle,  ii.  63. 
t  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist.  o^Guiana,  326,  333.        ♦  See  Note  UI. 
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qoifite  in  teDdiof^  their  feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  intimate  eon* 
nexinn  takes  plare,  and  e'lntinues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be  ae- 
eorapliiihed,  and  the  new  raee  grow  up  to  full  maturity.  At  the  in* 
fane?  of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  he  is  dep«  ndent,  during  a  mueh  longer  period,  on  the  eare 
and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife 
eame  early  to  be  eonsidered,  not  only  as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent eontract.  A  general  state  of  promisenons  intercoarse  between 
the  sexes  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  poets  In  the  in* 
faney  of  soeiety,  when  men.  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  lead  a 
hard  preearioiis  life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  demands  the  at- 
tention and  efforts  of  both  parents;  and  if  their  union  had  not  been 
formed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  raee  could  not  have  been 
preserved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes, 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the 
rights  of  marrii^e  were  understood  and  recognized.  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  diflicnity  of  maintaining 
a  family  was  great,  the  man  conBned  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer 
and  more  fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred 
with  fhe  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  wives.*  In  some  countries^  the  marriage  union 
subsisted  during  life;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Americans  nn« 
der  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with  their  natural  levity  and 
caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very  slight  pretexts)  and  of- 
ten without  assigning  any  cause  t 

§  Lll.  But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  the  obli- 
gation of  this  contract,  either  as  perpetual  or  only  as  temporary,  the 
condition  of  women  uas  e<jually  humiliating  and  miserable.  Wheth- 
er man  has  been  improved  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization 
ia  society,  is  a  question,  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  disputation, 
has  been  agitated  among  philosophers.  That  women  are  indebted 
to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners  for  a  happy  change  in  their 
state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  To  despise  and  to"^ 
degrade  the  female  sex,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  in  / 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  in 
eoarage,  the  chief  marks  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats 
woman,  as  an  inferiour,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps 
from  that  coldness  and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as 
peculiar  to  their  constitution,  add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt. 
The  most  intelligent  travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  inatten- 
tion of  the  Americans,  to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  by  a  studied  display  oftendernessmnd  attachment^  that 
the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he 
wishes  to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union  of  af- 
feetion  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them,  the  un- 
natural conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.  It  is  the  observa- 
tion of  an  author,  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  great  weight, 
t&at  wherever  wives  are  purchased,  their  conditions  is  extremely 

•  Lettr.  Edif.  23, 213.  l-afitau  Mcbups,  i.  554.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  234.  Jour- 
nal de  Grillct  ct  Bechamel,  p.  88. 

t  Laiitau,  i.  580.  Jouiel  Joum  Histor.  345.  Lozano  Desc.  del  Gran  Chaco, 
70.  Hennepin  Moeors  des  Sauvag^,  p.  SO,  33. 
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depressed**    They  beaome  the  prepeHy  and  the  slarci  of  th^  who 

buy  them.     Id  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  eastom  prevails,  the 
observation  holds.     In  eountries  where  refinem^t  has  made  some 
progress,  women,  when  purchased,  are  exeladed  from  society,  shot 
up  in  seqaestered  apartments,  and  kept  under  the  vigilant  goard  of 
their  masters.     In  ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  meanest 
functions.     Amonc  many  people  of  America,  the  marriage  eontraeC 
is  properly  a  purchase.     The  man  boys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commer- 
cial transactions  as  take  plaee  in  more  improved  *Boeiety,  he  knows 
how  to  give  an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess. 
'      In  some  places,  the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time  to 
the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts;  in  others,  he  hunts  for 
them  occasionally,  or  assists  in  cultivating  their  fields  and  forming 
their  canoes;  in  others,  he  offers  presents  of  such  things  as  are 
deemed  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness  or  rarity.f    In 
return  for  those,  he  receives  his  wife;  and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  the  low  estimation  of  w«men  amons  savages,  leads  him  to  con** 
•ider  her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he 
has  a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferiour.     in  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is 
true,  the  functions  in  domestic  economy,  which  fall  naturally  to  the 
•hare  of  women,  are  so  many,  that  they  are  subjected  to  hard  labouri 
and  must  bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden. 
But  in  America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their 
depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe 
their  wretched  state.     A  wife,  among  most  tribes^  is  no  better  than 
^    a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  every   office  of  labour  and  fatigue. 
^  "While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it  iit  amnsement, 
^  vthe  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil.    Tasks  are  imposed  np- 
%    on  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  received  withottt  complacence 
*^    or  gratitude.^    £very  circumstance  reminds  women  of  this  mortify* 
^    ing  inferiority.     They   must  approach  their  lords  with  reverente; 
.*;     they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  permit- 
V     ted  to  eat  iu' their  presence. $    There  are  districts  in  America  where 
,*"    this  dominion  is  so  rrievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women, 
^     in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tenderness,  have  deylroyed  their  fe- 
^    ina'^*-^MIdren  in  their  infancy^  in  order  to  deliver  tliemTrom  that  in- 
A  >^    tolerable  bondage  to  whicli  they  knew  they  were  doomed.^  Thus  the 
^  j*^   'first  institution  of  social  life  is  perverted.     That  stale  of  domestic 
:   ^    nnion  towards  which  natore  leads  the  human  species,  in  order  to 
soften  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  unequal, 
as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction   between  the  sexes,  which  fbrras 
the  ot.e  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to  oervili- 
ty  and  subjection. 
$  Lll.  it  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this,  state  of  dc- 

•  Sketches  of  Hist,  of  Min,  i.  184. 

f  Lafiuu  Moeurs,  etc.  i.  560,  etc.    Cbtrlev.  Ui.  28^  etc.  Herrera»  dee.  4.  lib. 
W.  c.  7.    Damont,  ii.  156. 

♦  Tertre,  ii.  382.    Horde  ReUt.  des  Moeurs  des  CanubM,,p.  21.    Bict.  357. 
Condamlne,  p.  110.    Fermin.  i.  79. 

§  Gum'iUa,  i.  153.    Barrere.  164.    Labat  Voy.  ii.  78.    Chtnvalon,  51.  Tertre, 
ii.  300. 
f  OamilU,  ii.  233«  238.    Herrers,  dec.  7-  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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prettioa,  Uiat  waaeii  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  beiaji  prolific.^ 
The  vigour  of  i*«eir  e^ko^tilation  is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue, 
and  the  wants  and  distresses  of  iavage  life  are  so  numerous,  as  to     ^-jCj 
loree  them  to  take  vnrious  preeautiunit  in  qrder  to  prevent  too  rapid     / 
an  ioereajie  of  their  pros^^ny      Amone  wtuidering  tiib»»*,  or  such  as 
depend  ebiefly  upon  hunting  for  snbsistenee,  the  mother  eannot  at-, 
tempt  to  rear  a  second  ehild,  until  the  first  has  attained  sueh  a  de- 
cree of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independ<*nt  of  her  eare« 
From  this  motive  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  \meriean  ivomen  \    ^^ 


to  suekle  their  children  during  severaj  yearstf.  a'M^  as  they  seldom 
marry  early,  the  period  of  their  ftHIIItyisoVer,  before  they  can 
finish  ttie  lou^  but  necessary  attendance  upon  twA  or  three  children.!   ^  \ 

Among  some  of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  airi  fore-  \ 

sight  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  their  { 

own  subsistanee,  it  is  a  maiim  not  to  burden  themselves  with  rear* 
ing  more  than  two  ehildren;$  and  no  such  numerous  families,  as  are 
ft^uent  in  civilized  socieiies,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in  the 
savage  state  f  When  twins  are  born«  one  of  them  commonly  ii 
abao^ned  because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  rearing 
both.*  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope's 
of  preserving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  / 
same  grave.f  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  bj 
their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  difiiculty  of  sustaining  their 
ehUdreii  becomes  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or 
destroy  ihem.^  Thus  their  experience  of  the  diHiculty  of  training 
op  an  infant,  to  muturity,  amidst  the  hardships  of  savage  life,  uftea 
BtiS«s  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and  suppresses  the 
strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

$  LlV.  But,  though  necessity  compefs  the  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their  families,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  aft'ection  and  attachment  to  their  oflfspring.  They  feel 
the  power  of  this  instinet  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  pro** 
geoy  eonttnoe  feeble  and  helpless,  no  people  exceed  them  in  tender- 
ness and  eare.$  But  in  rude  nations,  the  dependense  of  children  ^>^ ' 
apon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  eontinwince  than  in  polished  soeie-  '^^ 
ties.     When  men  must  Retrained  to'the  various  functioiis  of  ciril  a> 

life  by  previtfos  discipline  and  edueation,  when  the  knowledge  pt 
abstruse  acienees  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  arts  most 
be  acquired  before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of 
aeiioa,  the  attentive  ^clings  of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  theyeariK 
of  infancy  but  extend  to  what  is  more  remote,  the  establisAmeat  of 
his  child  in  the  world.    Even  then,  his  soiiailnde  does  not  termi- 
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Date.  Hift  proieetion  ma^r  still  be  requisite,  and  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
pcrieDee  still  prove  useful  guides*  Thus  a  permanent  conneetioa 
IS  formed;  parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  re«peet  re- 
turned, throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  savage  state,  the  affections  of  parents  like  the  instinctive 
fondness  of  animals,  ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  as  their  offspring 
attain  maturity.  Little  instruction  fits  them  for  that  mode  of  lib 
to  «ihieh  they  are  destined.  The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  ae* 
complished,  when  they  have  conducted  their  children  through  the 
helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty. 
Even  in  their  tender  aee,  they  seldom  advise  or  admonish,  they  ne- 
ver chide  or  chastise  tnem.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute  mas- 
ters of  their  own  actions,*  In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  moth- 
er, and  their  posterity,  live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  ae« 
eident,  without  seeming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  motaally 
arising  from  this  connexion^  As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by 
the  continuance  of  attention  or  good  ofliees,  the  recollection  of  ben- 
efiu  received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it  Conseioos  of 
their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint^  the  youth  of  America 
are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their 
parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  They 
treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such  harshness  and 
insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  their  conduct 
with  horror.^  Thus  the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in 
his  savage  state,  as  they  result  necessarily  from  his  circumstances 
'^  and  condition  in  that  period  of  his  progress,  affect  the  two  capital 
7^  C>  rel&tions  in  domestic  life.  They  render  the  union  between  husband 
^  and  wife  unequal.  They  shorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the 
\  ^  force  of  the  connexion  between  parents  and  children. 
^^  N^  $  ^^*  ^  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the  transi- 

^^^     ''^      tion  to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  government  and  political  in- 
;  \'        stitutions  is  natural.    In  every  inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of 
men  when  united   together  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention 
^^  ^.     yT should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. /^Accordingly  as  that  varies, 
^  .**(/(  their  lawi  and  policy  must  be  different.  /The  institution  suited  to 
^  \«»  "1  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes,  whien  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing 
it  hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  eon- 
^«(r>        ception  of  any  species  of  property,  will  be  much  more  simple  than 
vV   \,         those  which  must  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  reg- 
^^  ular  industry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  onlv  in  its  productions^ 

but  in  th«  soil  itself,  is  completely  ascertained. 

§  LVL  All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  belonf^  to 
the  former  class.  But  though  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  savage,  the  advances  which  they  had 
made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiAil 
subsistence,  were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive  plains  of  Soutk 
« 

•  Charlcv.  iii.  272.  Btet.  390.  Gumillt,  i.  212.  Lafitau,  i.  602,  CreoxU 
Hist.  Canacl.  p.  71 .    Fernandez,  Reltc.  Hist,  de  los  Chequit.  33. 

+  Churlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  273. 

i  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Tcrtre,  ii.  376.  Charlev.  Hist,  de  N.  Frtncc,  iii.  30^ 
Charlcv.  Hist  de  Parag.  i.  115.  Lozano  Descript.  del  Gran.  Chaco,  p.  6S»  lOO, 
101.    Feniand.Kclac.Hiitor.de  los  Chequit.  426. 
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America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the  radot  vUi—  in  wbieh  be  bas 
been  observed,  or,  perhaps,  ean  exist.     Several  tribes  depend  en- 
Urely  upon  the  bountv  of  nature  for  subsistence.     They  discover  no 
solieitude,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert  any  in- 
dustry, to  secure  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.     The  Topay^ 
«rs  of  Brasil,  the  Ouaxeros  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caiguas,  the  Jnox* 
08,  and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  ev- 
ery species  of  eiUtivation.     They  neither  sow  nor  plant.     Even  the 
enlturc  of  the  manioc,  of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too 
inlrieate  for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence. 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the 
berries,  and  the  seeds,  which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil,  moistened  by  frequent  rains,  supply  them 
with  food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*     At  other  times  they  sub- 
sist by  fishing;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  laziness  of 
the  8outb  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  minis- 
ters, in  this  way,  to  their  wants.    The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in 
America  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish. 
The  lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  wa- 
ters, are  filled  with  all  the  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut 
vp,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  tbe  use  of  the  inhabitants.     They 
swaroi  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some  places  they  are  catched  without 
art  or  industry.!    In  others,  the  natives  have  discovered  a  method 
of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants,  by  which  the 
fish  are  so  intoxicated,  that  they  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  taken 
with  tbe  band.f    Some  tribes  have  ingenuity   enough  to  preserve 
them  without  salt,  by  drying  or  smoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a 
slow  fire.$    The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South  America  in- 
duces many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  depend 
almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
sach  profusion.!     In  this  part  of  the  globe,  huntinir .  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  first  employment  of  men,  or  tbe  first  effort  of  their  iu- 
vention  and  labour  to  obtain  food.   Tbey  were  fishers  before  they 
became  hunters;  and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  eaUfor 
equal  exertions  of  activity  or  talents  with  those  of  the  latter,  people 
in  that  state  appear  to  possess  neither  the  same  decree  of  enterprise 
nor  of  ingenuity.    The  petty  nations,  adjacent  to  the  Moragnon  and 
Orinoco,  are  manifestly  the  most  inactive  and  least  intelligent  of  all 
the  Americans. 

J  LYII.  None  but  the  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can  sus- 
tain thamselves  in  this  manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  American 
nations,  dispersed  over  tbe  forests  with  which  their  country  U  cov- 
ored,  do  not  procure  subsistence  with  the  same  facility.  For  ^though 
these  forests,  especially  in  the  southern  continent  of  Apitrica,  are 

•  Nieuhoff.  Hirt.  of  Braxil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  134.  Simon,  OonquisU  dc  TU 
cm  Finnc,  p.  166.  Tccbo,  Account  of  Pftrafj^,  etc.  CHortih.  vi.  78.  Lettr. 
Edif.  23,  384, 10,  190.  Loztno,  Descrip.  del  Gran  ChaC0.  p.  81.  Ribas.  IIi», 
tor.  de  loa  Triumfos,  etc.  p.  7.  f  See  Note  UV.  *  Sec  Note  LV. 

§  CoDdam.  159.  Gumilla,  ii.  ST.  LeUr.  Edif.  14, 199,  23,  328.  Ac^gOM, 
ReUt.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amtz.  138. 

1  Barrcre,  Rclat.  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.  155. 
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stored  plentiroll^^  wirtr  gathe;*  6on«iderablc  effcirts  of  actlnfy  and 
ingeuuitj  are  requisite  in  pnrsuit  of  it.     Necesjnfy  incited  the  na- 
tives to  the  one»  and  taught  them  the  other.     Hunting  became  their 
prineif^al  occupation;  and  as  it  caMed  forth  strenuottt  exertions  of 
cuurage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no  lets  honoura- 
ble  than  necessary.      This    occupation  was    peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  yonth.     A  bold  and  dex- 
terous  hunter  ranked  in  fame  to  the  distinguished  warrior,  and  an 
alliance  to  the  former  is  often  courted  in  pretVrenee  to  one  with  the 
lalter.t     Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  hasdiseor- 
cred  for  insnarfng  or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the 
Americans.     While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vi- 
gour of  their  minds  are  ronsed,  and  they  become  active,  persevering, 
and  indefatiu;alilc.     Their  segacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their 
address  in  killing  it.  are  equal.     Their  reason  and  their  senses  be- 
ing constantly  directed  towards  this  one  object,  the  former  displays 
sucti  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  de^ee  of 
acutene^s,  as  appear  almost  incredible.     They  discern  the  footsteps 
of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them 
with  certainty  through   the  pathless  forest.     If  thev  attack  their 
game  openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark;^  if  they  en- 
Seavuurto  circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their 
toils.     Among  several  tribes,  their  young  men  were  not  permitted 
to  marry,  until  they  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting 
as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  (hey  were  capable  of  providing  for  a  fam- 
ily.    Their  ingenuity,  ahvays  on  the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  em- 
ulation, as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck  oat  many  inventions,  whrdl 
greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.     The  most  singular  of  these 
is  the  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows  Employed 
in  hunting.     The  slightest  wound  with  those  envenomed  shafts  is 
mortal.    If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  groooif. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  tn- 
ftti  the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.    That  may  be  eaten  with 
perfect  safety,  and  retains  its  native  relish  and  qnalities.     All  the 
nations  situated  npon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinocir  are 
acquainted  with  this  composition,  the  thief  ingredient  in  which,  ts 
the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare^  a  species  of  withe.) 
In  other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the  juice  of  the  manehenUU 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity.  To 
people  possessed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  mure  destmctire  wea« 
|»on  than  the  musket,  and  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exeeo« 
tioii  amoh^  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests   of 
America* 
$  LVLII.  B«t  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a  state 

*  P.  Martyr,  Becad.  p.  324   Gumilla,  ii.  4,  etc.        Acugna,  i.  156. 

f  CUarlev.  Historic  da  la  N.  France,  iii.  115. 

t  Bict.  Vf>y.  tie  France  Equin.  357.  Davies*  Discov.  of  the  River  of  Amaz. 
^irchat.  iv.  p.  1287. 

^  Gnmilla,  ii.  1,  etc.  Condam.  208.  Recberch.  Pliilos.  ii  i39.  Bancroft's  Kat. 
Hist.ofGuUna.281>etc 
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more  advaMed.    The  ehaiie,  even  where  prej  is  aboiMlaDty  and  t'lp 
dexterity  of  the  bnnter  much  improved,  aflWdi  hot  an  nneerlain  main- 
teaanee,  aad  at  Mme  seamnt  it  must  be  saspended  altogether.     If 
asava^  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  fond,  he  and  his  faoiilj  will  o^. 
ten  be  reduced  to  extreme  di^tress.^     HardiT  any  region  of  the  earth 
furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his  wants  reqi^re.    In  the 
mildest  eliroales,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own  industry  and  fore* 
sight  must  be  exerted,  in  some  degree,  to  seenre  a  regular  sapply  of 
food.     Their  experience  of  this  sormouuts  the  abhorrence  of  labour 
natural  to  savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to  cnl- 
tnre«  as  subsidiary  to  hunting.     In  particular  situations,  Pomt  small 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production'  of  the 
earth,  raised  by  their  own  industry.     But  throughout  all  America, 
we  scarcely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters,  whioh  does  not  prac- 
tice some  species  of  cultivation. 

$  LIX.  The  agriculture  of  the  Amerieansi  however,  is  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all 
they  aim  at  by  eultivation,  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of 
these.  In  the  suuthern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  confined 
their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm 
tfimate,  were  easily  trained  to  maturity.  The  chief  of  these  is  Maize, 
well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  affording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The  second  is  the  Ma* 
niocj  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and 
produces  roots  somewhat  resembling  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  fine  powder, 
aad  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  Cassada  bread,  which  though  ia-- 
siptd  to  the  taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food  t  As  the  juice  of  the 
manoie  is  a  deadly  poison  ,  some  authors  have  celebrated  tht  inge- 
nuity of  the  Americans,  in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome 
nourishment.  But  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  des- 
perate expedients  for  procuring  subsistence,  to  which  necessity  re- 
duces rude  nations;  or,  perhaps,  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a 
progress,  in  which  there  is  nothing  marvelous.  One  species  of  ma- 
nioc is  altogether  A*ee  of  any  poisonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten 
withaut  any  preparation  but  that  of  roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This, 
it  is  probable,  was  first  used  by  the  Americans  as  food;  and  necessi- 
ty having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating  its  pemieious 
juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found  it  to  be 
more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishing.^  The  third  is  the  Plan'\^ 
loin,  which  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick  P'r  ^  j 
growth,  thatjnjess^than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry  of  the  culti-/    ^  (^ 


vator  with  ilslruitTThis,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread, 
and  is  both  palatable  and  nourishing.^  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe^ 
whose  culture  and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 

♦  Sec  Note  LVL  .  :.  ^      , 

t  Sloane  Hist,  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat.  i.  394  Acoata  Hiat.  Ind.  Occid. 
Xatur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  UUoa,  i.  62.  Aublct.  Mem.  aur  le  Magnioc.  Iiist.de8 
Plantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  65,  etc.  ,.•.,. 

t  Martyr,  Decad.  301.  Labat.  i.411,  GumUla,  iii.  192.  Machocba  Mibe. 
Xaaiana.  164,   Sec  Note  LVa  h  See  Note  LVlJI. 
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tion.  The  fifth  is  pimento,  a  tniall  tree,  yielding  a  strong  aromatie 
spiee.  The  Amerieans,  who,  like  other  inliabitantt  of  warm  climatei, 
delight  in  whatever  i»  hot  and  af  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  rea- 
soning a  necessary  of  iife^  and  mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind 
af  food  I  hey  take.* 

Sueh  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the  ehief  objeet  of 
euhure  among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America;  and 
with  a  moderate  exertion  of  active  and  provident  industry,  these 
might  have  yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people. 
But  men,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are  ia- 
eapable  of  regular  application  to  labour,  and  consider  agriculture  as 
a  secondary  and  inferiour  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provisioa 
for  subsistence,  arising  from  cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty 
among  the  Americans,  that,  upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usu- 
al success  in  hunting,  they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  considerably  different ' 
Mone  of  the  large  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were 
known  there.  Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of 
small  dumb  dog,  existed  in  the  islands,  the  biggest  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbitf  To  hunt  such  diminutive  prey,  was  an 
occupation  which  required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage. — 
The  chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  which 
on  the  continent  are  deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  boys^  This  want  of  animals  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situ- 
ation, led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  upon  fishing  for  their 
8nbsistence.§  Their  rivers,  and  the  sea  with  which  they  are  surround- 
ed^ supplied  then  with  this  species  of  food.  At  some  particular  sea- 
sons, turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  natives  could  support  themselves  with  a  facility  in  which 
their  ifdoience  delighted.t  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards,  and  Ta- 
riouB  reptiles  of  odious  forms.*  To  fishing,  the  inhabitantsjof  the 
islands  added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize,t  man^y  and 
other  plants,  were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the^Wnti- 
nent.  But  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  together  with  what  their 
soil  and  climate  produced  spontaneously,  afforded  them  but  a  scanty 
maintenance.  Thoush  their  demands  for  food  were  very  sparin^t 
they  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  if 
a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  su- 
pernumerary months  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and  brought 
on  a  famine. 

§  LX.  Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage  nations  of 
America,  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not 
•nly  in  rendering  their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing 
their  power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals;  and 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals. 

$  LXI.  In  other  parts  of  the  ^lobe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  ap- 
pears as  lord  of  the  creation,  givfaig  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals^ 

*  Gumilla,  iii.  I7l.    Aco8ta,lib.  iv.  c.  20. 

t  Oviedo,  lib.  xii.  in  proem. 

A  Ribas  Hist,  de   Ids  Triumph,  p.   13.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  33.  iii.  20. 

§  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1.    Gomara,  fiist.  Gener.  c.  28. 

5  Gomara,  Hist.  Gener.  c.  9.  Labat,  i.  221,  ect. 

•'  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.        f  Sec  Note  UX. 
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whieh  he  has  tamed  ancl  redoeed  to  Bobjeelion.  The  Tartar  follows 
his  prey  on  |he  horse  whieh  he  has  reared;  or  teods  his  Damerous 
herds,  whieh  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  elothing:  the  Arab  has 
rendered  the  eamei  doeile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  perseirerin^ 
strength:  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  snbseririent 
to  his  will;  and  even  the  people  of  Ramebatka  have  trained  their 
dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is  one 
of  the  noblest  prero^tives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  ineomplete. 
He  if  a  monarch,  who  has  no  subjects;  a  master,  without  servants^ 
and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America.  Their 
reason  was  so  little  improved,  or  their  union  so  incomplete,  that  thej 
seem  not  to  have  been  conscious  of  their  nature,  and  suffered  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own 
authority  over  any  one  species.  Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which 
hare  been  rendered  domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the  New 
World;  but  those  peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce,  nor  so  formi- 
dable, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  servitude.  There  are  some 
animals  of  the  same  species  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one  hemisphere, 
runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bison  of  America  is  manifestly  of  the 
same  species  with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere.*  The 
latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our  continent,  have  been 
rendered  domestic;  and,  in  conseqaence  of  his  dominion  over  them, 
man  ean  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
made  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabitants 
of  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might 
have  derived  the  same  advantage  hrom  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so  in- 
docile, but  that  it  might  have  bepn  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 
as  our  eattle.t  But  a  savage,  in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the 
Americans  were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals  not 
their  superior.  He  wastes'  and  destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to 
multiply  or  to  govern  them4 

This  perhaps,  is  the  most,  notable  distinction  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of 
civilized  men  above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations 
of  man  in  changing  and  improving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as 
his  most  considerable  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth  are  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  receives  from  the  animals  whom  he 
has  tamed  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by  their  strength  that  he 
snbdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a 
fmitful  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to 
the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects  upon 
the  vast  benefits  whieh  he  derives  from  it.  If  we  were  to  suppose 
htm,  even  when  most  improved  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  minis- 
try, his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  Sieasure  cease,  and  ha 
would  remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapa- 

*  BuflTon,  Aiilc.     BUon. 

t  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Henepin,  p.  193,    Kalm.  i,  207. 
i    Buflfon  UisU  Nat.  ix.  85.    Hist.  Philos.  et  Polit.    des  Etablissem,  des  Ea- 
rop.  dans  les  deux  indes.  yi,  364. 
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ble  of  attemptiu;  sueh  arda^as  oadertakingt  as  their  astistaaee  ea*- 
ables  him  to  «Keoute  with  ease.  « 

$  LXIl.  it  isa  ikabtful  point,  whether  the  domiaion  of  man  over 
the  animaf  creation,  or  his  aequirin^  the  use  of  metals,  has  eoatri-^ 
buted  most  to  extend  his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  diseor- 
orj  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemisphere  very  remot«.  It  is  ont^  hf 
tradition,  or  by  digging  Uf^ome^ude  instruments  of  our  forefather, 
that  wo  learn  that  mankina  ^ere  originally  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  them  by  em- 
ploying flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  substances,  for  the  same 
parposes  which  metsJs  serve  among  polished  nations,  Nature  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  the 
sides  of  mountains,  or  in  the  channels  of  rivers.  These  were 
accordingly  the  first  metals  known,  and  first  applied  to  aoe. 
But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  in- 
debted, is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form;  its  gross  and  stoh- 
born  ore  must  l^el  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through  two  labori- 
ous processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Vlan  was  long  acquaint- 
ed with  the  other  metals,  before  he  aeqiiired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  sueh  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which 
he  is  indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  he  subdues  theearth, 
and  commands  all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  welt  as  in  many 
other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspieuoas. 
All  the  savage  tribes,  scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  whicii  their  soil  produces  ia 
great  abnndanee,  if  we  except  some  trifling  Quantity  of^jptld,  which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  de«eended  from  their  mountains, 
and  formed  into  ornaments,  rheir  devices  to  supply  this  want  i^ 
the  serviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  The 
most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of  immense  difli- 
cully  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments  thaa 
hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  month.*  To  form  a  canoe 
into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years;  and  it  frequently  be- 
gan to  rot  before  they  %vere  able  to  finish  it.f  Their  operations  in 
agricnlture  were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered 
with  woods  of  the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  des- 
tined for  culture  required  the  nnited  eflertsof  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the 
tnen,  and  their  indolence  was  satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women, 
who,  after  digging,  or  rather  stirring  the  field,  with  wobden  mat- 
tocks, and  stakes  hardened  in  thefire,  sowed  or  planted  it;  but  they 
were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than 
to  their  own  rude  industry 4 

AgriculttTre,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of 
the  animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and^  his  power  aug^ 
mented  by  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  with  which  the  dis- 
covery of  metals  has  furnished  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour; 

*    Gumilla,  iii,  196. 

t  Borcle  ReUt.  dcs  Caraibcs,  p.  22. 

i  Guniilla,  iii.166.  etc.      Lettr.  Edif.  zii.  10. 
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and  it  i»  wkli  the  sweat  of  hii  brow  that  he  readers  the  earth  fer- 
tile. It  is  not  woaderful,  then,  that  people  destitute  ef  both  thesa 
advantages  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  eultiiration,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  subsistence  on  fishing 
and  hunting,  rather  Ifaan  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

$  LXIll.  From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among 
the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and  genius  of  their  political  in- 
•tittttions  may  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  cir- 
eumstanees  of  distinction  between   them  and  more  civilised  nations, 

$  LXIV.  1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent  comma* 
Bities.  While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  requisite  for  supporting  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ple. In  proportion  ati  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on 
whieli  they  depend  for  food,  diminish  or  fly  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The  increase  of  a  society  in  thia 
atate  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the  members  of  it  must  ei- 
tKer  disperse,  like  the  same  which  they  pursue,  or  fall  npon  some 
better  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunting.  Beasts  of  prey 
are  by  nature  solitary  and  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  tin;  chasa 
in  herds,  but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can 
rasMtt  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resemble  them 
both  in  occupation  and  in  eenins.  They  cannot  form  into  large 
eootnuaities,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence;  and 
thaj  most  drive  to  a  ^istanee  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on 
those  domains,  which  they  consider  as  their  own.  This  was  the 
state  of  all  the  American  tribes,  the  numbers  in  each  were 
inconsiderable,  though  scattered  over  countries  of  ereat  eatent; 
they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in  perpetual 
hes^lities  or  rivalship.*  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the 
aane  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
•eaieties,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but 
oeeupying  provinces  sreater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The 
eeontry  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations,  did  not  con- 
tain above  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.f  In  the  provinces 
which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may  traverseveral  hundred  miles 
in  different  directions,  without  finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the 
feetsieps  of  a  human  creature.^  In  North  America,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the  desolation  is 
still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have  been 
made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests.^  As  long  as  hunting 
eoBlinues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man  to  which  he  trusts  for 
snbaistence,  hecan  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth.t 

$  LXV.  2.  Nations  which  depend  npon  hunting  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  animals  on 
whieh  the  hnnter  feeds  are  not  bred  under  his  inspection  nor  nour- 
iahed  by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run 

•  Lozano,  Descrip  del  Gran  Chaco,  59,  62.  Fernandez,  Rclac.  H  a  de  loi 
G^quit,  162.  f  Voyages  de  Marchais.  iv.  353.  ♦  GumiU  ,  it.  101. 

^  M.  Fal>ry,  quoted  by  Burfbn,  iii.  4B8.  JLafitau,  ii.  179.  Bossn,  travtla 
throo^  Ijouisiana,  i.  III.      See  Note  LX. 

IT  See  Note  LXI. 
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wild  ia  the  iforestt ^  Where  game  it  so  plentifal  that  it  may  be 
eatehed  with  little  troable,men  never  dream  of  appropriating  what 
18  of  small  value,  or  of  easy  aequisition  Where  it  is  so  rare*  that 
the  labour  or  danger  of  the  ehase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a 
tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a  common  stoek,  belonging  equal- 
ly to  all,  who,  by  their  skill  or  their  courage,  have  eoutributed  to 
the  sueeess  of  the  excursion.  The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds,  are 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  whieh  it  has  a  title  to  exclude 
every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  dis- 
trict of  these,  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens.  They  bi^long 
alike  to  all;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  re- 
pair in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by  whieh  ihey 
regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that  which  is  subordinate. 
.Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of 
property.  As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after 
."they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest 
in  common.*  Among  some  tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated 
lands  is  deposited  in  a  public  granary,  and  divided  among  them  at 
stated  limes,  according  to  their  wants.f  Amons  others,  though  they 
lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right 
of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity^  while  those  around 
them  suffer  want.f  Thus  the  distinctions  arisins  from. the  inequal- 
ity of  possessions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  l^nguaee,  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws  and  policv,  as  well 
as  the  chief  motive  which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various 
arrangements  of  regular  government.^ 

$  LXVI.  3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality 
and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  establish- 
ed, there  can  be  no  distinction  among  men,  but  what  arises  from 
personal  qualities.  These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  suth  •eea- 
•ions  as  call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  af- 
fairs of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are  consulted, 
and  prescribe  the  measures  which,  ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a 
tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  conntry, 
the  warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  eom- 
bat.Y  If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  ehase,  the  most  expert  and 
adventurous  hunter  is  foremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  dur- 
ing seasons  of  tranquility  and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion 
to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceases.  Every  circum- 
stance indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  are  on  a  lev- 
el. They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on  the 
same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar* 
No  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  What- 
ever forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the 
ether^  is  unknown.    All  are  freemen^  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such 

•  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay,  125. 

t  Gumilla,  i.  265.        Brickell,  Hist,  of  N.  Carol.  327.        See  Xote  LXn. 

♦  Deny's  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 

S  P.  Martyr,  Oecad.  p.  45.  Veneg.  Hist,  of  Califom.  i.66.  Leiy,  Kavig.  in 
Brasi1,c.  17. 

H  Acosta,  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  19.  Stadius»  Hist.  Brasil^  lib.  iL  c  13.  De  Bry. 
ui.  p.  110.   Biet.36l.  ^ 
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9^i  agsert  with  firmness  tbe  rights  which  belong  (0  that  condition.* 
This  sentiment  of  independence  is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  na- 
tare,  that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it,  and  bend  their 
minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their 
own  conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the*  orders  of  another;  and 
having  never  known  controul,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction.f 
Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as 
•laves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  griefj  many  destroyed  themselves 
IB  despair.! 

$  LXVII.  4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume 
little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain 
▼ery  imperfect.  While  the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incom- 
pletely conceived:  while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such  subject  of  dilTercnce  or 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  same  community,  as  will  re- 
quire the  hand  of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it.  Where 
the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 
great  object  of  law  and  iurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territo- 
rie«  of  their  enemies,  or  to  repel  their  attacks,  when  they  are  en- 
ga^  together  in  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  per- 
ceive that  they  are  paK  of  a  political  body.  They  are  conscious  of 
their  own  connection  with  the  companions  in  conjunction  with  whom 
thev  act,  and  they  follow  and  reverence  such  as  excel  in  conduct 
mna  valour.  Bot  during  the  intervals  between  such  common  clTortS) 
tliey  seem  scarcely  to  leel  the  ties  of  political  union.)  No  visible 
form  of  government  is  established.  The  names  of  magistrate  and 
subject  are  not  in  use.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural  inde- 
pendence almost  ^entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  be  proposed, 
the  members  of  the  comnranity  are  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute 
imposes  any  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  tn 
perform  it.  All  their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  froln  the 
impulse  of  their  own  minds.lf  The  first  step  towards  establishing  a 
poblie  jurisdiction  has  not  been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The 
right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.*  If  violence  is  committed, 
or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does  not  assume  tbe  power  either 
of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slain,  to  avenge  tbe' 
wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggressor.  If 
tbe  elders  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom 
their  counsels  are  listened  to,  for  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to 
suffer  an  offender  to  escape  with  impunityi  resentment  is  im- 
placable and  everlasting.t    The  object  of  government  among  sava- 

•  Labat.  vi.  134.    BrickeH.  Hist  of  Carot.  310.       f  ^^  ^ote  LXIII. 

X  Oviedo,  lib.  i'li.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Vega,  Cooquist.  de  la  Florida,  i.  30.  ii.  416. 
Labat.  ii.  136.    Benzo,  Hiat.  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  iv.c.  25. 

%  Lozano,  Descr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.  Ifelendez  Teforos  Verdaderos,  ii.  2^« 
See  Note  LXIV.       f  Cfaarlev.  Hist  N.  France,  iii.  266,  268. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

t  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  France.  iiL  STly  272.  Lafit  i.  486.  Cassani,  Hist,  de 
Xnevo  Reyno  de  Grani^  726. 
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gen  is  rather  foreign  tlian  domettie.  They  do  not  aim  at  mainf ain* 
ing  interiour  order  and  |iolice  by  public  regulations,  or  the  exertions 
of  any  permanent  authority,  hut  labour  to  preserve  sneh  union  among 
the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  wateh  the  motioos  of 
their  enemies,  and  aet  against  them  with  eoneert  and  vigour. 

§  LXV ill.  Sneh  was  the  form  of  politiral  order  established  among 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  in  this  state  were  al- 
most  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the  provinces  extending  eastward  »f 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  moNithof  the  St.  Lawrence  lo  the  eonfinet 
of  Florida*  In  a  similar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brasil,  the 
inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paraguay  and  Gniana,  and  in 
the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty  as* 
•ociations,  there  may  be  peculiarities  which  constitute  a  distinction, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civilization  and  improve* 
oient.  But  an  attempt  to  trace  and  ennmerale  these  would  be  vain, 
as  they  have  not  been  observed  by  persons  capable  of  discerning  the 
minute  and  delicate  circumstances  which  serve  to  discriminate  na- 
tions resembling  one  another  in  their  general  character  and  fea« 
tures.  The  description  which  I  have  given  of  Hie  political  inslitn- 
tions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes  in  America,  eoneera- 
ing  which* we  have  received  most  complete  information,  will  ap- 
ply with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern  and 
nouthem  division,  who  have  advanced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than 
to  add  some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and  honting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  sereral  tribes  were 
not  so  far  advanced  in  their  politieal  progress.  Among  all  those 
petty  nations  which  trusted  n>r  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and 
hunting,  without  any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  ineom- 
plete,  and  their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly 
any  appearance  of  government  or  order  oan  be  discerned  in  their 
proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few,  their  objects  of  pnrsnit  simple, 
they  form  into  seperate  tribes,  and  act  together  from  instinct 
habit,  or  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert,  and  as- 
ffociation.  To  this  class  belong  the  Califomians,  several  of  the  small 
nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Paraguay,  some  of  the  people  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  tha 
new  kingdom  of  Oreuada.* 

$LX1X.  But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes  there 
was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government,  and  even  amonr 
those  which  I  first  described,  its  aothority  is  slender  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  there  were,  however;  some  places  in  Ameri- 
ea,  where  government  was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  surveying  the  politieal 
operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  eivilized'state,  we  discov- 
er singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it  were  from 
their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to  bring 
them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  to  account  for  them 
hy  those  principles  which  influence  other  eomdunities  in  a  similar 
situation.  Some  in^iances  of  this  occnr  among  those  people  of  Ame« 
riea.  whom  1  have  included  under  the  common  denomination  of  sar- 

•  Vciigis^  i.  68.    Lettr.  Edif.  u.  176.     Tccho,  Hist,  of  Parsg.  Churchill  vi. 
7B.  Hist.  Gen  des  Voytges,  xir.  74* 
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tge.    Theie  are  to  eMrioilt  and   inportant  that  I  shall  d^stribe 
then,  and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin. 

$  LXX.  In  Iha  Now  World,  ai  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
gl#be»  eohl  or  temperate  e^antries  appear  to  be  the  farourite  «eat 
of  freedom  and  independenee.  There  the  mind*  like  the  body,  is 
fim  and  vigoroat.  There  men,  eonsetoas  if  their  own  dignity,  and 
eaphble  of  the  greatest  offbrtt  is  asserting  it,  aspire  to  indepen- 
denee, and  their  stnbborn  spirits  stoop  with  relnetaaee  to  the  yoke  of 
ser^tade.  In  warmer  elimates,  by  whose  inflnenee  the  whole  frame 
is  to  maeh  enerraled)  that  present  pleasare  is  the  supreme  felieitjr 
and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  aequiesee  almost  without  a 
ttmgsle,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Aetordingly,  if  we  pro- 
teed  irrom  north  to  south  along  the  eontinent  of  America^  we  snail 
find  the  power  of  (hose  vested  with  authority  gradually  inereasing, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  beeoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In 
Florida,  the  authority  of  the  sachems,  eaziqnes,  or  chiefs,  wos  not 
oaly  permanent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  pe- 
culiar ornaments,  they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that  reverenee  whieh  people  ae- 
enitomed^o  subjection  pay  to  a  master.*  Among  the  Natchez,  a 
pNOwerful  tribe  now  extioet,  formerly  situated  on  the  hanks  of  Mis* 
sissippi,  adiffiireneeof  rank  took  place,  With  which  the  northern 
tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were  reputed 
snble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people 
were  considered  as  vile,  and  fbrmed  only  for  subjection.  This  dis- 
traction  was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high  ele- 
vation of  the  one  state,  and  the  ienorainous  depression  of  the  other. 
l*he  former  were  called  Respectable;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards.  The 
great  Chief,  in  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is  reputed 
to  he  a  being  of  superior  nature,  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  They  approach  this  great  Chief  with  reli- 
gions veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  representative  of  their  de- 
Hy.  His  will  is  a  law  to  whieh  all  submit  with  implicit  obedience. 
The  lives  ofhis  subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  his  disposal, that  if  any  one 
has  incured  his  displeasure  theoffender  comes  with  profound  humility 
a»d  oifers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end 
with  their  lives;  their  principal  olBcers^  their  favourite  wives,  to- 
gether with  many  domestics  of  inferionr  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their 
taBhs,  that  they  may  he  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  per 
ioiifl  who  served  them  in  this;  and  such  is  the  reverenee  in  which 
thej  are  held,  that  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation, 
deeming  it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  he  selected  to  accompaujr  their  deceased  master .f 

Thus  a  perfieet  despotism,  with  its  fhll  train  of  supersti- 
tion, arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Nat- 
chez, and  by  a  singular  latality,  that  people  has  tasted  of 
the  worst  calamities  incident  to  polished  nations^  though  they  them- 
selves are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civiii- 

•  Cardenas  y  Cano  Ensayo Cbponol.  a  U  Hist,  de  Florida,  p.  46,  Le  Moyne 
de  Morgoes  Inconct  Florida.  Ap.  ds  Bry.  p.  L  4.  etc.  Charlev.  ICUt.  U, 
France,  iii.  467,  46A. 

t  Dumont  Memoir.  Hist,  lur  Louitiane,  i.  175.  CUarlcT.  Hist,  N.  France, 
iii.  419, etc    Lettr.  £di£  02, 106,  111. 
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ty  aod  improvemeiit.  In  Hiipaniola,  Caba,  aad  the  l^^iT^i*  ulaodty 
their  eaziques  or  ehiefs  pouesied  exlentive  power.  The  digaity 
was  trantoiitted  by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  ton.  Its  hoDoart 
aod  prerogatives  were  eonsiderable.  Their  sobjeets  paid  ^reat  refl« 
pect  to  the  caziqnes,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.*  They  were  distinguished  by  peenliar  omamentSy  and  in 
order  to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had 
the  address  to  fall  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority. 
They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the  oraeles  of  heaven,  and  pretend- 
ed to  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing 
rain  or  sunshine,  according  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of  then* 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  the  caziques 
seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  isles.  In  Bogotai  whieh  it 
now  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  there  was  settled  a 
nation,  more  considerable  in  number  and  more  improved  in  the  vari* 
ous  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America  except  the  Mexicans  and  Pern* 
Tians.  The  people  of  Bogota  snbsinted  chiefly  bv  agriculture.  The 
idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them,  ana  its  rights,  seenred 
by  laws  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  observed  with  great  eare^f 
They  lived  in  towns  whieh  may  be  termed  large,  when  compared 
with  those  in  other  partu  of  America.  They  were  clothed  in  a  de« 
cent  manner,  and  their  booses  may  be  termed  commodious,  wh^ 
compared  with  those  nf  the  small  tribes  around  them.  The  effects 
ef  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government  had 
assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which 
took  eognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour. 
A  distinction  of  ranks  was  known;  their  chief  to  whom  the  8paai« 
ards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  ac- 
count of  his  splendour  as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  absolute  au- 
thority. He  waf  attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions;  he  ne- 
ver appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinue;  he  was  carried 
in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  harbingers  went  before 
bim  to  sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  witk  flowers.  This  uncommon 
pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his  subjects, 
to  whom  their  prince  Vvat  such  an  object  of  veneration,  that  none  of 
them  presumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
faim  but  with  an  averted  cointenanee.f  There  were  other  tribes  on 
the  same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  Jess  advanced  than  the 
people  of  Bogota  in  their  progress  towards  refinement,  the  freedom 
and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  mueh 
abridged^  and  their  caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority. 
^  $  LXXI.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  which  contributed  to  introdure  and  establish  among 
each  of  those  people  a  form  of  government  so  different  from  that  of 
the  tribes  around  them,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  na- 
tions. If  the  persons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in 
their  original  state  had  been  more  attentive  and  more  discerninfi;  we 
might  have  received  information  from  their  conquerors  sufficient  to 
guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of  people,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in  impenetrable  obsen- 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  1^  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88.    Life  of  Columb.  ch. 
32. 
t  PiedraBblta^Hist  dc  Us  Conquist.  del.  N.  Rsyoo  dc  Gran.  p.  46. 
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riijf  we  might  have  derived  lonie  infonnttien  from  this  domestie 
source.  But  at  nothing  latitfaetory  eao  be  gathered,  either  from 
the  aeeouDts  of  the  Spaoiardt,  or  from  their  owo  traditions,  we  most 
have  reeoorse  to  eonjeetures,  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  ap- 
pearances in  the  political  state  of  the  people  whom  I  have  mention- 
ed. As  all  those  tribes  which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence were  seated  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  or  in  countries  approach- 
ing to  it,  the  climate  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in 
forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude,  which  seems  to  be  the  destiny 
of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though  the  influence  of 
elimate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural  cause,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  th^t  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution  of  the  . 
point  in  question^^^he  operations  of  men  arc  so  complex,  that  we  \  \ 
Blast  not  niirifydCe  the  form  which  they  assume  to  the  force  of  a  sin-  }  ' 
gle  principle  or  eduse.  y^lthough  dospotism  be  confined  in  America 
lo  the  Torrid  Zone^/and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I 
have  already  observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes, 
some  of  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  of  government.  The 
indolenee  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  ren- 
der them  so  incapable  of  the  sentiments  or  efforts  necessary  for  main- 
taining independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  seperior.  The 
subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state  from  that  of 
the  other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  eoastant- 
ly  ia  one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  latter  seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  it  for  any  part  of 
their  subsistence.  Both  had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and 
arts,  that  the  idea  of  property  was  introoueed  in  some  degree  in  the 
one  eomn^noity,  and  fully  established  in  the  other.  Among  people 
in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambition  have  acquired  objects  and  have 
b^un  to  exert  their  power;  views  of  interest  allure  the  selfish;  the 
desire  of  pre*cminence  excites  the  enterprisingt  dominion  is  courted 
by  both;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  prompt 
the  interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unacquaint- 
ed, induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
their  superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the  spirit  of 
subjects  could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of 
rulers  so  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its 
fatal  influence,  the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  de- 
pressed, and  its  native  vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever 
can  acquire  the  direction  of  this  formidable  engine,  is  secure  of  do- 
minion over  his  species.  Unfortunately  for  the  people  whose  insti- 
tations  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
their  chiefs.  The  eaziques  of  the  isles  could  pot  what  responses 
they  pleased  into  the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods;  and  it  was  hr 
their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposed  any  tribute 
or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  power  and  prerogative  was 
exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  as  the  pnneipai.minister, 
as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  Son,  their  deity.  The  res] 
f  Btrrera,   dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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peet  which  the  peole  of  BogoUt  paid  to  their  moaarelif  was  likewise 
inspired  by  religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was 
educated  in  the  innermost  reeess  of  their  principal  temple,  nader 
such  austere  discipline,  and  with  such  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  le 
fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments  concerning  the  sanctity  of  hit 
character,  and  the  dignity  of  hisi  station.*  Thus  superstition,  whiek 
is  the  rudest  period  of  sooiety,  is  either  altogether  unknown^  or 
wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired  tack 
an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  lit- 
tle progress  towards  refinement,  that  it  beeame  the  chief  iostmmeDt 
of  bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected  then, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  hardly  leas 
rigorous  than  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  of  Ibeir 
corruption  and  deeline. 

$  LXXII.  0.  After  examining  the  political  institutions  of  the  rada 
nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war, 
or  their  provision  for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes 
dispersed  over  America  are  not  only  independent  and  aneonneeted, 
but  engaged  in  perpctaal  hostilities  with  one  another.f  Though 
mostly  strangers  to  the  idea  of  separate  property  vested  in  any  iodi- 
vidual,  the  rudest  of  the  American  nations  are  well  acquainted  witk 
the  rights  of  eaeh  community  to  its  own  domains.  This  right  they 
hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling  the  possessor  to  oppose 
the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  otmost  eon- 
sequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the  game  in 
their  .hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national  property  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  and  the 
boundaries  of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  innumerable  sobjeets  ef 
dispute  arise,  whieh  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Bven  in 
this  simple  and  primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of  dis- 
eord,  and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  re- 
pel or  punish  such  as  encroach  on  the  forests  or  plains,  te  which  thej 
trust  for  subsiuenee. 

$  LXXllL  But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  natione^ 
These  must  be  imputed  to  the  passion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with 
8«eh  violence  in  the  breast  of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  in 
their  uncivilized  state.  Xircumstances  of  powerful  influence,  both 
in  the  interiour  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  ope- 
rations against  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquility.  When  the 
right  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  io- 
dividual,  injuries  are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeaaee 
exercised  with  unrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender,  in  carrying  on  their  public  wars,  savage 
nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.    In  small  eemmnnities, 

*  PiedraliiU,  p.  27. 

t  Uibat  Hist,  de  los  Triumph,  p.  9. 
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everr  mnxk  it  tooled  with  the  injorj  or  affiront  offered  (o  the  hodjr 
of  whieh  be  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attaek  opon  bis 
awn  boBoar  or  safety*  The  desire  of  reveage  is  eoramanieated  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  soeieties  ean 
take  the  ield  only  in  small  parties,  eaeh  warrior  is  eonseions  of  the 
importaaee  of  bis  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  eoromitted  a  eon- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  publie  vengeance.  War,  wbieh  between  ex- 
teasive  kingdoms  is  carried  on  with  little  aninosify,  is  proseented 
by  small  tribes  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  prirate  quarrel.  The  re- 
sealment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  iadiridoals.  It  may 
be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extingnisbedf  and  often, 
when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with  redoubled  fury.* 
When  polished  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  rictory,  or  have 
acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  thev  may  ferminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  ttev  extirpate  the  com- 
manity  which  is  the  object  of  their  hatredr  They  fight  not  to  con- 
qoer,  but  to  destroy,  if  they  engage  in  Aostililies,  it  is  with  a  res- 
olution never  to  see  the  face  of  the  enf<^y  io  peace,  bnt  to  prosecute 
the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity.t  '^  desire  of  vengeance  is  the 
firsts  and  almost  the  only  prineip^y  which  a  savage  instils  info  the 
mindo  of  his  children.^  This  j^ws  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in 
life;  and  as  bis  attention  is  d^ected  to  few  objects,  it  requires  a  de- 
gree of  force  unknown  an^g  m^o^  whose  passions  are  dissipated 
and  weakened  by  the  va^ty  of  their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The 
desire  of  vengeance^  y^ich  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages, 
resembles  the  institutive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion 
of  a  num.  It  iup^h  with  undiseeming  fury,  even  against  inanimate 
olgeats.  If  hiri  accidently  by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  trans- 
port of  ane^5  ftnd  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeaoce  upon  it.$  If 
struck  wiA  an  arrow  in  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound, 
break  ,^d  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.lT 
With  resDcet  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  iro 
baf<ids.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this  passion,  man  becomes 
ae  most  emel  of  all  animals*  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor 
spares. 

Thelbrce  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by  the  Americans 
tbemselves,  that  they  always  apply  to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their  peo- 
ple to  take  arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their 
youth  from  sloth,  if  a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country,  the  most  persuasive  to- 
pics of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from  revenge.  <*Th.* 
Unes  of  our  countrymen,"  say  they,  <'  lie  uncovered;  their  bloody 
bed  has  not  been  washed  dean.  Their  spirits  cry  against  us;  they 
■ast  be  appeased.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  they 
acre  slain.    Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mau;  lift  the  hatclietp 

•  Boocher  Hisu  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p.  93.  Cbarkv.  Hist,  dc  N.  France,  iiL 
213, 251.  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  204.  Creux.  Hist.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano  Deacr. 
del  Gran  Chaco,  25.    Henncp.  Mceurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

tCbarlev.  Hiat.  N.Fr.  iii.  251.   Colden,  i.  108.  li.  126.   Barrcre,  p.  170, 173. 

♦  Cliarkv.  HUt.  N.  Fr.  iii.  326.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  236.  Lozano  Hist,  de  F»- 
lag.  i.  144. 

§  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  190. 

t  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  208.   Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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ertnsole  tlie  siupila  of  the  dcitf,  ami  tfell  them  fhftttfcey  sliall  be  tftf 

§  LXXIV.  Animated  wiili  such  exhort  aliens,  the  yo5lh  snaldi 
their  arm*  in  a  tr«n»prtrl  offory,  raise  the  »ong  of  waf,  and  kam 
tilth  impatienee  ti»  emhrue  fheii*  hand^  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies* 
Private  chiefs  «>ften  assembte  small  piirties,  and  invade  i  hosttte 
tribe,  nUhout  cunstifiins^  the  rnters  of  the  eommnnity*  A  sif>^ 
warrior,  promptefi  by  eaprice  or  reven^,  wilt  take  rfie  fieM  alooe, 
and  march  wct-i^ral  hundred  mites  lo  surprise  and  cot  ofTa  strag§!iag 
enemy.t  The  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  soch  solitary  exewr- 
sions,  often  form  the  ehief  partin  the  history  of  an  American  cam- 
paign;!  *n<l  their  elders  cimntve  at  such  irregular  sallies,  a»  they 
tend  to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  ami  aeenstom  their  people  to  eii(«r* 
prise  and  danger.^  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  midertaken  by 
pablie  aathority,  the  deliberations  are  format  and  slow.  The  elderi 
assemble,  they  deliver  tYi*ir  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  wei^ 
with  maturity  the  nature  ot  thp  enterprise,  and  balance  its  beneficial 
or  disadvantageous  conseqneNces  with  no  incoitfiderable  porth»n  of 
(lolitical  discermnent  or  sagneii^.  Their  nrrestff  and  sootlisayers 
are  consalted,  and  someltmes  they  asK  the  advice  even  of 
(heir  women.lf  If  the  determinatioK  be  for  war,  they  prepare  fcr  it 
with  mach  ceremony.  A  leader  oti^  to  eondnct  the  expedition^ 
and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrffiii^d  to  follow  htm;  the  res- 
olution of  the  eommonity  to  commence  hosf^ftitiett  imposes  no  obliga- 
troQ  a|ion  any  member  to  take  a  part  in  the  W^r.  Kaeh  ^ndiTidnal 
h  still  master  of  his  own  eondatr,  and  hit  edgag^ment  in  the  lenrke 
Is  perfectly  voluntary.* 

^  LXXV.  The  maxims  by  which  fhey  regulate  tfMf  military  op- 
erations^ though  extremely  different  from  those  whieiW  taka  place 
among  nioi*e  civil iiced  and  populous  nations,  are  weli  suited  to 
rlteir  own  political  state,  and  the  uatare  of  the  country  in  wh^b  they 
act.  They  never  fake  the  field  in  nomeroas  bodies,  at  it  woi^  re- 
qoire  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry,  than  is  usual  auHug 
savages,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  during  a  march  ^ 
some  hundred  miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  long  tNiy- 
age  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  armies  are  not  eneuflSdMered 
with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his  anm, 
carries  a  mat  and  a  small  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  theae  is 
eompletely  ef{nipped  for  any  service.  W  hile  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemies'  frontier,  they  disperse  through  the  woods,  and  support 
themselves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the  fish  which  they 
catch.  As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  natiMi 
which  they  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and  ad- 
vance with  greater  caution.  JSven  in  their  hottest  and  most  aetire 
wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  Thej 
place  not  their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force. 
To  surprise  and  destroy  is  the  greatest  merit  of  a  commaoder,  and 
the  highest  pride  of  his  followers.  War  and  hunting  are  their  onlj 
occupations^  and  they  conduct  both  with  the  same  spirit  and  the 

*  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  2l7.    Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  204. 
t  See  Note  LXV.  ♦  See  Note  LX VI. 

§  Bosiu,  i.  140.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  215.  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  ISauv.  41. 
J.aiitau,  ii.  169. 

H  Cliarlcv.  HUt.  N.  Fr.  215, 26«.    Biet.  36r,  380. 
o  Charlev.  Hist,  X. Fr.  217,  -*18. 
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tame  arts.  Tliey  follow  the  iraeic  of  their  enemm  ihiriMiich  the  for- 
est. They  eadeavonr  to  dkeirfer  (heir  ^kaiinls,  they  lurk  in  Mime 
Ihieket  aearto  tiiese*  ancU  i^ith  the  ^tience  of  a  spoVumao  lyino;  in 
^Matt  for  ^ame^  will  eontiiiae  in  their  •latnn  day  after  day,  aniil  they 
aan  nifh  apan  their  prey  when  nuMit  teeure,  and  least  able  to  resist 
eheai*  If  tJhey  raeet  no  stra^ling  ipanty  af  the  enemy,  they  advanee 
lowacds  tiieir  villages,  iMit  with  such  solieitode  to  eoneeal  their  own 
approaeh,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  throu|i»h 
the  woods,  and  paint  tlieir  duos  of  tlie  same  eolour  irHh  the  with- 
ered leaves,  tn  arder  to  avoid  detention.*  If  so  fortunate  as  to 
remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  niassatre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  de- 
feMeless  from  theflaaies.  If  they  hope  to  ellect  a  relrent  withoat 
being  pursued,  they  earry  off  some  of  the  prisoners,  whom  they  re- 
serve for  a  more  dreadAil  fate,  lint  iff»  notwithstandini?  all  their 
euUresB  and  precautions,  1  hey  &imI  that  their  rootiaas  are  diseovered, 
that  the  enemy  lias  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them, 
they  sunally  deem  k  most  prudent  to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  ex-- 
tiaae  '£»lly  la  meet  an  en^y  who  is  4mi  his  gaani,  apon  eiiual  term^, 
ar  to  ^ive  hatlle  io  an  open  field*  The  most  distinguishecl  sneeess  is 
a  dk^raeeto  a  leader,  if  tt  has  been  parehased  with  any  eonsidera- 
hie  losaof  his  followem;t  and  they  never  boast  of  a  vielory,  if  stained 
with  the  hkiad  of  ihetr  om  noun  try  men.  t  To  fail  in  battle,  instead 
af  iming  reekoned  anhanaarable  dnioh,  is  amisfortnne  whieh  snhjeeta 
the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  impatalion  ef  raslmess  or  impru- 
4enae.i 

(LKXYI.  This  system  of  war  %va8  universal  in  Ameriea,  and  the 
amall  oneivHtaed  trthes,  dispersed  Ihrouj^  all  its  different  regions 
9atd  climates,  display  more  eratt  than  boldness  in  earrvin^  on  \heir 
-haatilities.  fitrusk  with  litis  eondnet,  so  opposite  to  the  nieas  and 
maciiDS  af  Burapeans,  several  authors  contend  that  il  flows  from 
afeaUe  and  dastaisdly  spirit  peealiar  io  the  Americans,  whieh  is  tn- 
tnpahle  of  any  generous  er  manly  evertion.l  But  when  we  reflect 
dust  snanyaf  these  tribes,  on  oeeadoiis  which  call  for  extraordinary 
Bfartarnstonly  de^nd  themselves  with  obstinate  resolution,  but  attack 
thair  enemies  with  the  mast  daring  eoumge,  and  that  they  possess  for- 
titmieaf  mtod  superior  toihesenseof  danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we 
mast  ^asaribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than  consti- 
latianal  timidity.*  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  ditteolty  af  rearing  new  members,  amidst  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  savaceKle^  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extreme- 
ly preeious,  and  the  preservation  of  it  beeomes  a  capital  object  iu 
their  policy.  Had  the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  fee- 
JUe  American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful  nations  ef  Europe,  hail 
they  been  taught  to  court  fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger  and 
Aaikf  they  mnst  have  heen  ruined  hy  maxims  so  ill  adapted  to  their 

*  Chsrlev.  Hist.  N.  Pr.  Ui.  237. 238.    Hciknep.  Maura  des  Stuv.  p.  59. 
t  See  >fote  LXVUI. 

X  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  238,307.  nict.  381.  L^fiuu  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  243 . 

%  Charier,  iii.  376.     See  Note  iAVlll. 

%  Recherches  Phloa.  sur  les  Americ.  i.  115.    Voyagre  cl*?  March,  iv.  410. 

•  Lafitau  Mauri  des  Ssuv.  li.  248,  -249.    Charicv.  N.  Vr.  iii.  307. 
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eondUioD.Bat  wiierever  their  eommBnities  treiuore  popolout,  •• 
thml  they  ean  aet  with  eontiderable  Ibree,  and  ean  ta«taio  the  loss  of 
several  of  their  members,  withoot  being  sensiblj  weakened,  the  miU 
itary  operations  of  the  Amerieans  more  nearly  resemble  these  of  eth- 
er nations.  The  Brasilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  open  ike 
bank  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  sueh  mimeroos 
bodies,  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  eombat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  maintain  the  eonflict 
with  that  desperate  feroeily,  whieh  is  natural  to  men,  who,  hariBg 
no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  giro 
or  take  quarter.f  In  the  poweif  nl  empires  of  Mexieo  and  Peru  great 
armies  were  assembled,  frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory 
as  well  as  praetiee  of  war  were  different  from  what  took  plaee  in 
those  pjetty  soeieties  whieh  assume  the  name  of  nation. 

$LXXVII.  But  though  vigilanee  and  attention  are  the  oualitiea, 
ehiefly  requisite,  where  the  objeet  of  war  is  to  deeeive  and  to  sur- 
prise; ancl  though  the  Amerieans,  when  aetin^  iiagly*  display  an 
amazing  degree  of  address  in  coneealing  their  own  motions  and 
diseovering  these  of  an  ememy ,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  ean  seldom  be  brought  to  observe  the 
precautions  most  essential  to  their  own  security.  Sueh  is  the  difll- 
eulty  of  aeeufttoming  savages  to  subordination,  or  to  aet  in  eoneert; 
sueh  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice  and 
presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brooffht  to  conform  them» 
selves  to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They  never 
station  sentinels  around  the  plaee  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  afi> 
ter  marching  some  hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  oftea 
surprised  themselves,  and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep 
as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  ofdanger4 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  oftea  frus* 
.  trate  their  most  artful  schemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared^ 
thev  rush  upon  them  with  Ihe  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  on  the 
scalps  of  all  those  who  fall  vicUros  to  their  rage,^  they  carry  hoow 
>  those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  monu- 
ments, not  only  of  their  own  prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their 
arm  has  inflicted  upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public  rescnt- 
meni.l  They  are  still  more  solicitous  to  seise  prisoners.  Daring 
their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisoners  are 
commonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of 
humanity,  thoush  guarded  with  the  most  strict  attention. 

(LXXYIII  But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the 
conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  aparoach 
their  own  frontiers,  some  of  their  number  are  despatched  to  inform 
their  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  expedittan* 
Then  the  prisoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their 
eondition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth 
who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assemble,  aod 
forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
pass,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.* 
After  this  first  gratification  of  the  rage  against  their  er.emies,  toU 


•  Fobri  Veriss.  Descrip.  I  ndiac  ap.  dc  Bry»  vii.  p.  42. 
t  See  Note  LXIX. 


♦  Cliarkv.  N.  Pr.  ui.  236, 237.    Lettp.  Edif.  17, 308.  20,  ir>0.    Lafit.  Moeors. 
n.247.    LahontAn,ii.  176.        ^  See  Note  LXX,       T  ^^tsu  Moeurs,  ii.  256. 

*  Lshontsn,  ii.  184. 
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low  lamenUtioB  for  the  lots  of  saeh  of  tbeir  own  eotttrymeii  a» 
have  fallen  lo  the  lenriee,  aeeompaaied  with  words  and  aetioms 
wkieh  seen  lo  express  the  ataost  aoguish  aad  grief.  But,  in  a  mo- 
Bsent,  upon  a  signal  given,  their  tears  eease;  they  pass,  with  a  sud- 
den and  unaoeonnti^le  transition,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to 
transports  of  joy;  and  begin  to  eelehrate  their  vietonr  with  all  the 
wild  exultation  of  a  harbaroos  trinniph.*  The  fate  oi  the  prisoners 
remains  still  nndeeided.  The  old  men  deliberate  eoneeming  it. 
Borne  are  destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate  the  re- 
venge of  the  eonquerors;  some  to  replaee  the  members  whieh  the 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved 
for  this  milder  late,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose  friends  have 
heen  killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  reeeive 
them,  their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  fhm- 
ily,  and  aceording  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  on  the  mat  of  the  de- 
ceased. They  assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are 
treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  bro- 
ther, a  husband,  or  a  friend.  But»  if,  either  from  eapriee  or  an  nn- 
relenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refuse  to  ae'> 
cept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No 
power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

$  LXXIX.  While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisooeni  themselves 
appear  altogether  uneoneemed  about  what  mav  befal  them.  They 
tala,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as  if  they  were  perfeetly  at  ease,  and  no 
danger  impending.  AYhen  the  fatal  sentenee  is  intimated  to  them, 
they  reeeive  it  with  Hn  unaltered  eountenanee,  raise  their  death  song, 
and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men..  Their  eonquerors  assemble  as  to  a 
solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  eaptive  to  the 
utmost  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  bare  description  of  whieh  is 
enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  ac- 
customed, by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to 
melt  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prison- 
ers are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round 
it«  All  who  are  present,  men,  women,  and  children^  rush  upon  them  ^ 
like  furies.  Every  species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  7 
of  revenge  can  invent.  Some  bum  their  limbs  with  red-hot  jronsi^ 
some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear  their  flesh  Trom  "^ 
their  bones,  pluek  out  their  naiTTEylhe  roots  and  rend  and  twist 
their  sinews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements  of  torture. 
Nothing,8ets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  du- 
ration of  their  vengeanee  by  hastening  the  death  4>f  the  sufferers; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that  by  avoiding  in- 
dastriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of 
anguish  for  several  days.  In  spite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  vic- 
tims continue  to  chant  their  death  song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast 
of  their  own  exploits,  they  insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of 
skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  them  of  the 
vengeanee  which  awaits  them  on  account  of  what  they  are  now  do- 
ing, and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and 
threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadful  situations 
is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and  cowardly. 

*  Charier.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.'Sil,     Lafilau  Moeuw ,  ii.  264. 
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if  atty  oiiebe4ray  tyinpto>im  of  tiniditj,  hit  tormevtori  ofteD  det- 
pateli  him  at  once  witii  «otttempt,  as  wiwarthj  of  lieiiii;  treated  like 
a  roan.*  Aaimated  with  dioie  ideas,  thej  endmie  without  a  groan^ 
what  il  setiM  almost  imfNissibie  that  bofnajii  oatore  thaold  sastati. 
They  B|>f  ear  (o  be  aot  only  iasensiUeof  pain,  hot  to  eoart  it.  *<  P«r« 
bear,"  said  an  aged  chief  of  ibe  Iroquois  wbe«  bis  insolts  b«d  pro- 
voic«d  one  of  bis  tormentors  to  wound  him  widi  m,  kmfe,  ^'  Ibrbear 
these  stabs  of  your  knife,  ratl»er  let  mn  die  by  £re,  that  those  dogs, 
your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by  nvy  enunple  to  onf- 
ler  like  mea."t  This  magnanimity,  of  whieb  there  «re  fhequent  in* 
ttaooes  ftmang  the  Amerienn  f»*arriofs,  instead  of  esmting  admira* 
Cion,  or  eallingsympaihy^  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits  of  thoir  tor* 
lurers  to  ftvsh  a«ts  of  eraeky4  Weary  at  length  >of  oontending 
with  men,  whose  eonstaner  of  mind  they  eamHa  vanquish,  souse 
ehief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their  soflferings,  by  despatohing 
them  frith  his  dagger  or.eiob.$ 

5  LXXX.  This  barbarous  seene  is  often  sueeeeded  by  one  no  loos 
sboeking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  opirit  of  rereoge 
which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage,  this  frequently  pronspts  m% 
Amerieaos  to  devoar  those  oahappy  persons,  who  havo  been  the 
Yietims  of  their  cruehy.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  nre- 
served  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  eamiibah,  jwIio  fud  on 
human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World  there  were  pno« 
pie  to  whom  this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  south- 
ern continent,^  in  several  of  the  islands,*  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  Ameriea.*t  EWen  in  those  parts,  where  eircumctanoes,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  this 
practice,  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known,  that  it  u 
incorporated  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  tlie  Iroq^aois, 
the  phrase  by  which  (hey  express  their  resolution  of  making  war 
against  an  enemy,  is,  <<  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they  no* 
licit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to  *^  eat  Imth 
made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.''^  ^^f  ^^^^^^  ^^  practice  pecnli- 
ar  to  rude  ui^lished  tribes;  the  principle  ft*om  which  it  took  rioo 
is  so  ^eply  reoted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  subsisted 
in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilised  empires  in  the  New  World,  and  re- 
lics of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  miki  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
ru. It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  Ch« 
importunate  eravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to 
4hose  horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was 
never  used  as  common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations 

*  ])e  la  Pothepie,  ii.  237*  m,  48.  f  Colden,  Hist,  of  Fire  NaUens,  i.  900. 
4:  Voyaged  de  Lthont.  i.  236. 

§  Charlev.  Uist.N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  etc.  385.  Lafiuu  Mceurs,  ii.  265.  Creuxij 
Illst.  Canad.  p.  73.  Hennep.  Moetirs  cles  Sauv.  p.  64,  etc.  Lahont.  i.  233,  etc. 
Tertre,  ii.  405.    Dc  la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  clc. 

%  Stodius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Ury,  ibid.  210.  Blet.  384.  Lettr.  Edit.  23, 
341*    Piso,  8.    Ccmdam.  84,  97.     Ilibas  Hist,  de  loa  Triumph,  473. 

*  life  of  CoUimb.  529.  Mart  Dec.  p.  18.    Tertre,  ii  405. 

t  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  264.  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  i.  259.  il  14,  iU.  21.  De  la 
Potherie,  iii.  50. 

*  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  209.  Uttr.  Edif  23.  p.  277-  Dp  U  Potherie^ 
r«.  298.    See  Note  WXt 
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roneeniitte  pcopiie  who  reekoned  it  mmon^  the  ttateil  meaM  of^ob-         ^ 
sMtenee,  flow  fram  the  eredultty  and  mismketf  of  traTellereXThe  ^    ^ 
raiieear  of  rereBf^  first  prompted  fnen  Uk  thto  barbarous  action. *y^  ^ 
Thefiereett  tribes  devoa red  none  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,^r 
soeh  as  they  regarded  as  enemies.f     Women  and  eliftdren  who  were 
not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  eat  off  in  the  fury  of  their  first  in- 
road into  a  hostile  eouulry,  seldom  suffered  hy  the  deliberate  effects 
•f  tbeir  revenge4 

The  people  of  South  America  mtify  their  rerea^  in  a  manner 
somewluU  different,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  raneour.  Their 
prisoners^  after  meettne  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  roitgli 
reeeptioB  as  aaoM  the  North  Amerieans^^  are  not  only  exempt  frttm^ 
inju  ry 9  h«t  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasted 
Mid  caressed,  a»d  some  beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  at-  ^ 
lend  and  solace  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their 
coadttctt  unless  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while 
they  seem  studious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  supplying  tliem 
with  erery  enjoyment  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  ir« 
rcTocably  fixed.  On  a  day  appotnted,  the  victorious  tribe  assemblei, 
the  prisouer  is  brought  forth  with  great  solemnity,  he  views  the 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  tndiifcrenoe  as  if  he  him- 
self were  not  the  visliMi,  and  meeting  his  flMfe  with  uadaunted  firm- 
ntsa,  is  despniohed  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  IWNs,  the 
wmm^k  saisre  the  body,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear 
thetr  ohildrcii  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a 
halre4  of  their  anemies,  which  is  never  exfingaiohedy  and  ail  joiii  in 
feeding  upon  the  flesh  wich  amaflina  greedtness  and  cxult«lion.l— 
To  devour  the  body  of  a  olangbterM  enemy,  they  deem  the  most 
complete  aad  exquisite  gratiicatiott  of  rev€«ge.  Wherever  this 
praetioe  prevails,  captives  never  escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tor- 
tured with  the  same  oruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  less  accus- 
tomed to  sack  horrid  feasla,* 

An  the  oonotauey  of  every  Ameriean  warrior  may  be  put  to  such 
severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  military  education  and  discipline  in 
the  Mew  World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  car- 
ry oD  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and 
vanquish  them  by  the  superiority  of  t&eir  skill  or  courage,  soldiers 
are  trained  to  be  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising.  Ikit  in  America, 
where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different,  pas* 
sive  Ibrtitndu  is  the  quality  in  highest  estimation.  Accordingiy,  it 
is  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and  hah* 
its,  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  resolu- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations  exer- 
cise themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patienee  under  suffeiings. — 

•  Bict.  383,    Blsnco,  Cbnverskm  de  Pirita,  p.  28.    BoBcroft»  Nst.  Mist,  of 
Gtiisna,p.  259,  eto. 

t  See  Note  LXXII. 

T  B«t.  382.    Baiidini,  Vita  di  Amcnco,  84.     Tertre,  405.    Fermin  Dcscnp. 
de  Surin.  i.  54. 
4  atadiui  ap.  de  Bry,  jii.  p.  40,  123. 
t  StMlius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  l28,  etc.    Lery.  ibid.  ,210. 

*  See  Note  LXXUl. 
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They  harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary  trials,  and  gradoally 
accustom  themselves  to  endure  the  sharpest  pain,  without  eomplain* 
ing.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  together,  and  place 
a  burning  coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  6rst  discovers  such 
impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.*  All  the  trials}  customary  in  America, 
when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  war« 
rior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are  accommodat- 
ed to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  displays  of  valour,  but 
•f  patience;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability  to  offend,  but 
of  their  capacity  tp  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the 
most  abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble, 
each  gives  him  three  lashes  with  a  large  whip,  applied  so  vigoroasly, 
that  hisbo4iy  is  almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptom  of 
impatience  or  even  sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  forever,  and  rejected 
as  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  interval, 
the  constancy  of  the  candidate  II  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial. 
He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc  with  hi^  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whose  bite  occasions  exquisite  pain 
and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are  thrown  upon  him.  The 
judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  hammoc,  and,  while  these  emel 
insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  part  of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groaa^ 
an  involontary  emotion  expressive  of  what  he  suffers,  would  exelode 
him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this  evideaee 
of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascertained,  bnt 
must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  on- 
dergone.  He  is  again  suspendal  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  noder- 
neath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  its  smoke. 
Thouffh  scorched  and  almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure 
with  the  same  patient  insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  eaeaj 
of  their  firmness  and  courage,  but  such  as  go  through  it  with  ap* 
plause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  solennitj, 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  resolution,  whose 
behaviour,  in  the  most  trying  situations,  will  do  honour  to  their 
country <t  In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  in 
neither  so  formal,  nor  severe.  Though  even  there,  before  a  youth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  is  proved  bjr 
blows,  by  fire,  and  by  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spint 
than  both.^ 

.  The  ansMJiig  steadiness  ^ith  which  the  Americans  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so  acute  as 
that  of  odier  people;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are 
observed  to  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves 
are  more  firmly  braced.  But  ^he  constitnion  of  the  Americans  is  not 
so  different  in  its  texture,  from  that  ofthe  rest  of  thehunan  species 
as  to  account  for  this  diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from 
a  principle  of  honor,  instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  eare,  as 

•  Cbarlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  307.  . 

t  Gumilla,  ii.  366,etc.    Biet.    7<S>etc.  ^  Cbarlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  219. 
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to  inspire  man  io  big  nidest  state  with  a  heroie  maf^aniinityy  to  which 
philosophy  hath  endeavoured,  in  yain,  to  form  him,  when  more  highly 
improved  and  polished.  This  invincible  constancy  he  has  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction  of  a  man,  and  the  highest 
attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which  influence  his  conduct, 
and  the  passions  which  take  possession  of  his  heart,  are  few. 
They  operate  of  course  with  more  decisive  efiect,  than  when  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  its  pursuits;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force 
in  forming  the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with 
dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human 
patience  to  sustain.  But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Amer- 
icans is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour,  their  feel- 
ings of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.*  Nor 
is  that  patience  under  sufferings,  for  which  the  Americans  have  been 
so  justly  celebrated,  an  universal  attainment.  The  constancy  of 
many  of  the  vietims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  Their 
weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies, 
and  reflect  dissraee  upon  their  own  country.! 

$  LXXXl.  The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the  Amer* 
lean  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  elTects.  Even  in  seasons  of 
public  tranquility,  their  imperfect  industry  does  not  supply  them 
with  any  superfluous  stores  of  provisions;  but  when  the  irruption  of 
an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs  them  in  their 
bnnting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces  a  community,  naturally 
improvident  and  destitute  of  resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the 
people  of  the  district  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forced  to  take 
relbge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which  can  aflbrd  them  little  subsis- 
tence, and  where  many  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  ex- 
eeisive  caution  in  condueting  their  military  operations,  and  the  so- 
lieitode  of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the 
rude  tribes  in  America  selaom  enioy  any  interval  of  peaee,  the  lost 
of  men  among  them  is  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
population.  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  aombine  in  thining  their 
numbers.  All  their  eommunities  are  feeble,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  several  nations,  whieli  were  once  considerable,  but  the 


jLXXXll.  Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  they  are  tribes  which 
endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  force  when  exhausted,  by  adopt- 
ing prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their 
total  extinction.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received. 
Resentment  operates  more  powerfully  among  savages,  than  conside- 
rations of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  tneir  captives  was  anci- 
ently sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only  since  their  num- 
bers began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize,  renounce  forever  their  na- 
tive tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  adopted,^  so  entirely,  that  they  often  join  them 

•  See  Note  LXXIV. 

t  Cbirlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  348. 385.    De  la  Potherie,  iii.  43. 
iOiarlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  etc.    Laftt.  ii.  308. 
Vol.  I.  2« 
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in  expe(]i(ioDS  against  their  own  eoantrymeti.  Sueh  a  suilden  (ran^ 
•ition,  and  so  repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instineti  im« 
planted  by  nalure,  would  be  deemed  strange  among  man?  people; 
but,  among  the  members  of  small  communities,  where  national  en* 
roity  is  violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  still 
more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however^  to  result  naturally  from- 
the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America.  When 
nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prison- 
ers can  erer  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  prisoner, 
his  country  and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead.*  lie  has  incurred 
indelible  disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken 
by  an  enemy;  and  where  he  to  return  home  aAer  such  a  stain  npon 
his  honour,  his  nearest  relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknow- 
ledge that  they  knew  him.  Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid,  and 
if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he  had  brought  upon  his 
country  wks  expiated,  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death.f  As  the 
unfortunate  captive  is  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own  eonntry,  and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels  less  re- 
Inctance  in  forming  a  new  connection  with  people,  who,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  croei 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.— 
The  perfect  similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  facilitates 
and  completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only 
his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to  the  community  into  the  bosom  of 
which  he  is  received. 

LXXXIII.  But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their 
rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinction  and  pride,  their 
inferiority  is  always  manifest  when  they  engage  in  competitioa  with 
polished  nations.     Destitute  of  that  foresight  which  discerns  and 

Srovides  for  remote  events,  strangers  to  the  union  and  mutual  eoafi- 
ence  requisite  in  forming  any  extensive  plan  of  operations,  and  in- 
capable of  the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  carrying  such  plans 
into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a  disciplined  enemy  by 
their  valour,  but  seldom  prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  eondaet; 
and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continaance,must  yield  to  supe- 
rior art.f    The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  progress 
in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  stand- 
ards, was  inconsiderable,  acquired  sueh  an  ascendancy  over  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of  them  with  great  fa- 
cility to  their  power.     When  the  people  of  Europe  over-ran  the  va- 
,|^ious  provinces  of  America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspieu- 
^  k^ous.     Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a 
^J^i  handful  of  invaders. /The  alienation  and  enmity  prevalent  among 
; .  I   barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme  of 
A^\  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all  were  subduecLy 
§  LXXXIV.  6.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  aeeount,bnt  are 
worthy  of  some  notico,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and 
manners  of  man  in  this  stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  sav- 
^P         age  must  feel,  will  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  his  body  is  af- 
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•  See  Note  LXXV.  f  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  ir3 . 

i  See  Note  LXXVI. 
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fected  by  the  beat,  or  cold,  or  moisture,  of  the  climate  under  which 
lie  live«;  and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some  covering  for  his 
own  defence.  In  the  waroDcrand  more  mild  climates  of  America, 
none  of  the  rode  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  (hem  Nature  had 
not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  un- 
eovered.*  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  of  any  de- 
fence from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  (heir  extreme  indolence  shun- 
td  every  species  of  labour,  to  whirh  it  was  not  urged  bv  absolute 
necessity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people  on  the  continent,  remained  in  this  state  of  naked  sim- 
plicity. Others  w:ere  satisfied  with  some  slight  covering,  such  ai 
decency  required.  But  though  naked  they  were  not  unadorned. 
They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  diflferent  forms.  They  fastened 
bits  ofgoldii^or  shells,  or  sbinios  utones,  in  their  ears,  their  nose«,  ^ 
and  eihs^KT  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of  fig- 
ures; and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  bow- 
ever,  which  finds  endless  oecopaiien  for  ingenuity  and  invention, 
in  nations  where  dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  it 
eircomscribed  within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  so  few  ar- 
tieles  among  naked  savages,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  those 
simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful  propensity  to  alter  tho 
natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  rendfer  it  (as  they  imagine) 
more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal  among 
the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  operations  for  that  pur- 
pose bcjcin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By  compressing  the 
bones  o?  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the 
crown  of  their  heads;  !iome  squeez  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone; 
others  mould  them  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square  figure;t  and 
they  oAen  endanger  the  lives  of  their  posterity  by  their  violent  and 
absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve  upoki 
her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new 
model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the 
Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of 
dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difi^erence  in  rank 
and  estimation  between  the  two  sexes  wa^  so  great,  as  seems  to  have 
extinguished,  in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually 
amiable.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for 
the  sake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave. 
It  wa»  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  na- 
tion, or  to  take  the  field  against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his 
choicest  ornaments,  and  decked  bis  person  with  the  nicest  care.|: 
The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and  simple;  whatever  waa 
precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the  men.  In  several  tribea 
the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  cionsiderable  part  of  their  time 
eirerT  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and  coald  be- 
stow'little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themselves.  Among  a  race 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the 
women  naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  fine- 
ry and  shew,  which  bad  been  deemed  their  favonrite  passion,  wa§ 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24.    Vcnegas  HUt.  of  Califom.  p.  70. 

t  OficJo,  Hist,  lib.iii.  c  5,  etc.  i  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  X42. 
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confined  ehieflj  to  the  ether  sex.  To  deek  his  person  was  the  dis^ 
tinetion  of  a  warrior  as  well  as  one  of  his  most  serious  oeeapations.* 
In  one  part  of  their  dress,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  the  mo»t 
singular  and  capricious,  the  Americans  have  discovered  considera- 
ble sagaeitj  in  providing  against  the  chief  inconveniencies  of  their 
climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All  the  differ- 
ent tribesi  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums, 
and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  Bj  this  they  check  that  profuse 
perspiration,  which^  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  fram*> 
and  abridges  the  period  of  human  life.  By  this  too,  they  provide  a 
defence  against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the  rainy  season.f  '^^^Y 
likewise,  at  certain  seasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  with 
those  unctuous  substances,  and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with 
that  composition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable  varnish,  their 
skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun, 
but,  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  an  antipathy  to 
the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their  teas- 
ing persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nakedness. 

$  LXXXV.  The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage4he  attention 
of  a  savage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation  which  may  afford  him  shel- 
ter by  day,  and  a  retreat  at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his 
ideas  of  personal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to  his  mili* 
tarv  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems  an  object  of  importance. 
Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive  life,  he  views  with 
indifference.  Hence,  though  finically  attentive  to  dress,  he  is  little 
solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  dbposition  of  his  habitation.  Savage 
nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
living  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted 
with  those  wants^  which  require  a  variety  of  acoommodation,  reg- 
ulate the  construction  of  their  houses  according  to  their  limited 
ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely 
rude,  and  had  advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simplicity  of 
nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  During  the  day,  they  take 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees;  at  night 
they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves^  In  the  rainy  sea ' 
son  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  hollow- 
ed iittt  by  their  own  industry .$  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts, 
which  they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  con- 
eem.  The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  are  deluged  bj 
4be  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodici^ 
ly  between  the  tropics,  raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the 
ground,  or  place  them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe 
'  amidst  that  wide  extended  inundation  which  surrounds  them.?  Such 
were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest  Americans  towards  providing 
themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  among  tribes  which  are  more 
improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether  fixed,  the  struc- 

•  See  Note  LXXVlf.  f  See  Note  LXXVIIL 

♦  Sec  Note  LXXIX.  §  Vcnegas  Hist,  of  Olifornia,  i.  76,  etc. 
If  Herrers,  dec.  i.  Ub.  ix.  c.  6,  etc. 
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tere  of  their  heoies  is  extremely  mean  and  timple.  Tbej  are 
vretebed  butt,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  cireular 
form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to  eleganee,  and 
little  attention  to  eonvenieney.  The  doors  are  so  low,  that  it  is  ne« 
eessary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter 
them.  They  are  without  windows,  and  have  a  laree  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers 
in  other  minute  cireumstances  of  their  description,  is  not  only  be* 
neath  the  dignity  of  history,  but  wonid  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
my  researches.  One  circumstance  merits  attention,  as  it  is  singular, 
and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people.  Some  of  their  houses 
are  so  Titrge  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four  score,  or  a  hnn» 
dred  pemons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different  families, 
which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof,*  and  often  around  a  com- 
mon fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  par- 
tition between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon 
as  men  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property,  or  when  they  are 
so  much  attuched  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and 
jealousy,  families  of  course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses, 
where  they  can  secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve. 
This  singular  mode  of  habitation  among  several  people  of  America, 
may  therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect 
notions  concerning  property,  but  as  a  proof  of  inattention  and  indif- 
ference towards  their  women.  If  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
perfect  equality,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  niacej 
If  their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they  would  not 
have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the  temptations  anil 
opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous  intercourse.  At  the  same  time, 
the  perpetual  concord  which  reigns  in  habitations  where  so  many 
families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a 
verv  phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted 
with  animosity,  brawling,  and  discord. 

$  LXXXYI.  After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  ha- 
bitation, a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  preparing  proper 
arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  aceordingly, 
has  early  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations^ 
The  first  offensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance  present- 
ed, aad  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  these,  were  extremely 
awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  bar  j 
dened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  some  animals,  are  weapons  known  to  the  rudest  nations— 
All  these,  however,  were  of  use  only  in  close  encounter.  But  men 
wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is 
in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extreme- 
ly inconsiderable,  and  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  Amer- 
ica were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained 
to  the  discovery  of  this  simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling, 
though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex  than  the  bow,  and 

•  Sec  Note  LXXX. 
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nmong  many  nations  of  equal  andquify,  was  Itfile  known  to  itie 
people  of  North  America,  or  the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent.^    The  people,  in 
some  provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towards  the  south- 
ern eitremity  of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves — 
/They  fasten  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather 
j^     ^  thong  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  swinging  these  round  their  headi, 
^     I  throw  them  with  such  dexterity ,  that  they  seldom  miss  the  object  at 
Which  they  aim.f 

§  LXXXVll.  Among  people  who  had  hardly  anj  oeenpation  hot 
war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their  invention,^  as  well  as 
indnstry,  were  naturally  directed  towards  these  objects.  With  re- 
spect to  every  thing  else,  thtir  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited^ 
that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the  stretch.  As  their  food  and 
habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic  utensili  are  few  and 
rude,  done  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered  the  art  of  form* 
ing  vciseU  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  ^^un,  so  as  they 
could  eadnre  the  lire.  In  North  America,  they  hallowed  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought 
it  to  boil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it.$  These  vessels  they 
used  in  preparing  part  of  their  provisions;  and  this  may  be  eonsi- 
dered  at  a  step  towards  refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rud- 
est state  were  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing  their  vie* 
tuals,  hot  bv  roasting  them  on  the  fire;  and  among  several  tribes  ia 
Anierioa»  this  is  the  only  species  of  cookery  yet  known.t  Bat  the 
HMuter-pieee  of  art,  among  the  savages  of  America,  is  the  eonstruc- 
tioa  of  their  canoes.  An  fiskimaux,  shut  up  in  bin  boat  of  whale- 
bone, covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  ocean, 
on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  counirv  compels  him  to  depend  for 
the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.  The  people  of  Canada  venture 
upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and 
so  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cata- 
racts obstruct  the  navigation.*  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake 
and  aceomplish  long  voyages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of 
the  southern  continent  form  their  canoes  by  hollow  ing  the  truukofa 
large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance  they  are 
extremely  awkward  and  unwieldly,  they  paddle  and  steer  them  with 
such  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  im- 
provements  in  the  science  of  navisation,  have  been  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickitesH  of  their  evolutions. 
Their  pirogues,  or  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men;  their  canoes  employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  vo}age8  are  less 
capacious.  The  form,  as  well  as  materials  of  alt  these  various  kinds 
of  vessels,  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are  destin- 
ed; and  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of 
their  struotnre,  as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the 
mora  surprising. 

§  LXXXVill.  But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the 
Americans,  one  strikii^  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous. 

♦  See  Note  LXXXl. 

t  OvaU*B  IteUtion  of  Chili.  Clhirch.  Collect,  in.  82.  Falkncr's  Descript.  of 
Patagon.  p.  130.  ♦  See  Note  LXXXU-       §  Charley.  Hist.  N.  Pr.iii.  352. 

IF  See  Note  LXXXm.         ^         •  See  Note  LXXXIV. 
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They  apply  to  work  withoat  ardour,  carry  it  en  with  little  aetivity, 
and  like  ehiidren,  are  easily  diverted  from  k.  Etcb  in  operations 
whieh  seem  the  most  interesting,  and  where  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tires  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they  labour  with  a  languid 
listlessness.  Their  work  advances  under  their  hand  with  sueh  slow- 
ness* that  an  eye  witness  compares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progress 
of  vegetation.  They  will  spend  so  many  vears  in  forming  a  canoe, 
tbat  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  They  will 
sofieroae  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete 
the  other.  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing 
length  of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be  an  e^ 
fort  of  industry,  is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This 
slowness  of  the  Americans  in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be 
imputed  to  various  causes.  Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend  for 
subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of  regular  industry,  time  is  of  little  im- 
portance, that  they  set  no  value  upon  it;  and  provided  they  can  finish 
a  design, they  never  regard  how  long  they  are  employed  about  it. 
Tlie  tools  which  they  employ  are  so  awkward  and  defective,  that 
erery  work  in  which  they  cngag^e  must  necessarily  be  tedious* 

The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  fur- 
Bktbed  with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or 
the  bone  of  some  animal,  would  find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most 
simple  work.  It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  must  endeavour  to 
supply  his  defect  of  power.  But  above  all,  (he  cold  phlegmatic 
tenper  peculiar  to  (he  Americans  renders  their  operations  languid* 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  theia  from  that  habitual  indolence  in 
whieh  ihey  are  sunk;  and  unless  when  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
they  seem  incapable  ef  exerting  any  vigorous  effort.  Their  ardour 
of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  eall  forth  that  inventive  spirit 
which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour. 
They  will  return  to  a  task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of 
•xeenting  it  arc  tedious  and  operose.*  Even  since  the  Europeans 
have  communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  instruments, 
and  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  the  peeuliar  genius  of  the 
Americans  is  conspicuous  in  every  attempt  they  make.  They  may 
be  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour,  they  can  copy  with  a  servile  and 
minute  accuracy,  but  discover  little  invention,  and  no  talents  for  de- 
spatch. In  spite. of  instruction  lind  example,  the  spirit  of  the  race 
predominates;  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to 
urp  them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrase  by  whieh  they  describe  any  thing, 
in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed,  aM 
much  labour  wasted. 

$  LXXXIX.  7.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  hu 
been  the  object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and 
rites;  and  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  re- 
presented with  so  little  fidelity.  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the 
persons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  in- 
quiry among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes.  Their 
minds, engrossed  by  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion^  and  habitu- 

•  See  Note  LXXXV. 
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ated  td  ifg  institutions,  are  apt  to  iHseover  something  whieb  resem- 
bles those  objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  eT- 
ery  people.  Whatever  they  contemplate,  they  view  throngh  oae 
medtam,  and  draw  and  accommodate  it  to  their  own  system.  They 
study  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which  fall  under  their  obsenration 
to  their  own  creed,  not  to  explain  them  according  to  the  rude  notions 
of  the  people  themselves.  They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to  be  acquainted  with 

Srinciples  and  facts  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  know* 
[ence,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even 
among  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had  discovered 
traces  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From 
their  own  interpretations  of  certain  expressions , arid  ceremonies,  they 
have  concluded  that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  ex- 
piatory  sacrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments.  In  such  unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  we  ean  place 
little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  the  great- 
est care,  we  must  not  follow  them  wtth  Implicit  faith.  An  inquiry 
into  the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations  Is  involved  in  peculiar  in- 
tricacies, and  we  must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  faets 
which  our  informers  i^late;  from  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  or  the  theories  which  they  build  upon  them.  Severai 
pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  ihe  importance  of  the  subjeet  than 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  auprofitable  labour  in  researches 
of  this  nature.* 

$  XC.  There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the 
whole  system  of  religion,  u  far  as  it  ean  be  discovered  by  the  light 
I  of  nature,  is  established^/ The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  Ood,  the 
J  other  the  immortality  of  the  soul./  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  nn- 
^cultivated  nations  under  our  review  with  regard  to  those  importaat 
points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  may  aflord  instruction. 
To  these  two  articles  I  shall  confine  my  researches,  leaving  subordi^ 
Date  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more  minute 
inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferiour  ranks  of  life,  even  in 
the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find,  that  their  sys- 
tem of  belief  is  derived  from  instruction,  not  discovered  bv  inquiry. 
That  numerous  part  of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour, 
whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence, 
views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of  nature  with  little  refleetion, 
and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of 
refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and  most  rude  peri- 
ods of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. — 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their 
first  feeble  exertions  are  direeted  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary 
necessity  and  use;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited,  as 

•See Note  LXXXVI. 
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not  to  have  formed  abstract  or  general  ideat;  when  langnage 
]§  to  barren,  as  to  be  dettitnte  of  names  to  distinguish  any 
thing  that  is  not  perceived  bj  some  of  the  senses;  it  is  preposterous 
to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effecr;  or  to  suppose  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
•f  the  Universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar  M'herever 
tiie  mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illnmiuated  with  revelation, 
tbat  we  seldom  reflect  how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or 
consider  what  progress  man  must  have  made  in  observation  and  re* 
aearch,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  this  efementary 
principle  in  religion.  Accordtnglj,  several  tribes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  Inattentive  to  that  mag- 
Bificent  spectacle  of  beauty  and  order  presented  to  their  view,  on- 
accustomed  to  reflect  either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  en- 
quire who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their  savage  state, 
pass  their  days  like  the  animals  around  them,  without  knowledge 
or  veneration  of  any  superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  \ 
their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  j 
observers  been  able  to  discover  any  practice  or  institution  which  / 
seemed  to  imply  tbat  they  recognised  his  authorit},  or  were  solicit- 
oas  to  obtain  his  favour.*  It  is,  however,  only  among  men  in  the 
most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties are  so  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the 
irrational  creation,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the 
impressions  of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  hdman  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  to  the  recep- 
tion of  ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be 
the  great  source  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among 
some  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement, 
we  discern  apprehensions  of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings. 
These  apprehensions  are  originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,and  seem 
to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils,  than  to  flow 
from  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  While  nature  holds  on  her 
course  with  uniform  and  undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits |!csnltine  from  it,  without  inquiring  concerning  its  cause.  But 
every^deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses  and  astonishes  them. 
When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they 
search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  under- 
standing is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these;  but  imagination,  a  more 
forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  aseribes  the  extra^ordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  inflnence 
of  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane, 
and  the  earthquake,  are  effects  of  their  interposition.  Some  such 
confused  notion  of  spiritual  or  invisible  power,  superintending  over 
those  natural  calamities  which  frequently  desolate  the  eaKb,  and 
terrify  its  inhabitanu,  may  be  traced  among  many  rude  nations.! 
But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangei-sofsavage  life  are  soma- 

♦  Account  of  Brasil,  by  a  Portuguese,  p.  1$89.  Jones's  Journal,  p.  59. 
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,  and  men  often  find  themselref  in  situations  so  formidable,  that 
mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  resource  but  in  the 
uidanee  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is 
tuman.  Dejeeted  with  calamities  wbich  oppress  him,  and  exposed^^ 
to  dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relief  upon 
himself;  he  feels  his  own  impotence,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  being 
extricated,  but  by  the  interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  in 
all  nncnligbtened  nations,  the  first  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any 
resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils 
which  men  suffer  or  dread.  The  Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North 
Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined  to  be  of 
such  virtue,  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed  confidence  in 
them  from  every  disastrous  event,  or  they  were  considered  as  tute- 
lary spirits,  whose  aid  they  might 'implore  in  circumstances  of  dis* 
tress.  The  Cemis  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the 
authors  of  every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race:  they  were 
represented  under  the  most  frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage 
was  paid  to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appease  their  furious 
deities.  Even  among  those  tribes  whose  religious  system  was  more 
enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some  conception  of  benevolent  beings, 
which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of  malicious  pow- 
ers prone  to  inflict  evil;  superstition  still  appears  as  the  offspring 
of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calamities.  They 
were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  benifieenee 
of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every  blessing  in  their  power,  without 
solicitation  or  acknowledgement;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to 
soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind.* 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  with  respect  to  the  interpositions  of  invisible  agents, 
and  such  almost  universally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal  objeet  of 
their  superstitions.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  na- 
tions to  that  rude  state  in  which  history  first  presents  them  to  oar 
\  view,  we  should  discover  a  surprising  resemblance  in  their  tenets 

y    /  and  practices,   and  should  be  convinced,  thatv/in  similar  etreura- 
\-'      \   stances,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the  same 

\  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  eondusions.  / 
s.*  The  impressions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  su- 

perstition. The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher  than 
to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  thoagh 
supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

§  XCI.  But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longernnited, 
or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  discern  some 
feeble  pointing  towards  more  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
power  that  presides  in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there 
most  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted  for 
their  being.  If  we  may  jud^  by  some  of  their  impressions,  they 
appear  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  tbe 
world,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the 
Great  Spirit.    But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused,  and  when 

•  Sute  of  Vipginia,  by  a  Native,  book  iii.  p.  32,  33.      Baocpoft.  Nat.  H^st. 
of  Guiam^  309. 
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they  attempt  to  explain  them,  it  is  manifett  that  among  them  the 
word  spirit  has  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  which  we  em* 
ploy  ity  and  f  hat  they  have  no  eoneeption  of  any  deity,  but  what  it 
corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  though 
of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man,  a|id  retail  sueh  wild  inethe* 
rent  fables  eoneerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are  alto- 
gether unworthy  ofaplaee  in  history.  Even  among  these  tribes, 
tnere  is  no  established  form  of  public  worship;  there  are  no  temples 
erected  in  honour  of  their  deities;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  con- 
secrated to  their  service.  They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of 
several  superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down  to 
them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they  have  recourse  with  a  childish 
eredulity,  when  roused  bv  any  emergence  from  their  usual  insensi- 
bility, and  excited  to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore  the 
protection  of  superior  beings.        ' 

§  XCII.  The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota  had 
advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their 
ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  political  institutions;  and  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that 
which  we  have  already  considered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief  object 
of  religious  worship  among  the  Natchez.  In  their  temples,  which 
were  constructed  with  some  magnificence,  and  decorated  with  vari- 
ous ornaments  according  to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  preserv-  \/^ 
■ed  a  perpetual  fircj  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their  divinity.  Minis- 
ters were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed  this  sacred  flame.  The  first 
function  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an  act 
of  obeisance  to  the  Sun;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but 
unbloody  rites.  This  is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition 
knovm  in  America,  and  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  as 
most  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility 
and  life,  diffused  through  nature;  and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its 
earlier  essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and  admires  his 
universal  and  animating  energy,  his  admiration  is  apt  to  stop  short 
at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause;  and  pays 
that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God 
which  is  due  only  to  him  that  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the  purest  and 
most  active  of  the  elements,  and  some  of  its  qualities  and  effectt  re- 
semble the  Sun,  it  was  not  improperly  chosen  to  be  the  emblem  of 
his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient  Persians,  a  people  far  supe- 
rior, in  every  respect,  to  that  rude  tribe,  whose  rites  I  am  describ- 
ing, founded  their  religious  system  on  similar  principles,  and  (es- 
tablished a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  exceptionable 
than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  revelation.  This 
surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  nations,  in  such 
difterent  states  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  un- 
aeeoantable  circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of  human  af- 
fairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise, 
the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez* 
They  had  temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of 
ceremonies,  which  superstition  introduces  whereever  she  has  fully 
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established  her  ffominion  on  the  mindg  of  men..  Bat  the  ritet  of 
their  worship  were  cruel  and  lilooily.  They  offered  hnman  victimi 
fo  their  deities,  and  raany  of  their  practices  nearly  resembled  tlie 
barbarous  institniions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of  which  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  cpnsideriog  more  attentively  in  it« 
proper  place. 

$  XClll.  Wiih  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion  con- 
^  eerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (he  sentiments  of  the  \mericaas 
were  more  united;  the  human  mind,  even  when  least  improved  and 
invigorated  by  culture,  sbrin^ks  from  the  f  boughts  of  annibijation,  and 
looks  forward  with  hopTancT  expectatiolrTlTa  state  of  fntu>?*exi«- 
tenee.  This  sentiment,  resulting  from  a  secret  consciousness  «f  its 
own  dignity,  form  an  instinctive  longing  after  immortality,  isnniver- 
sal,  and  may  be  deemed  natural.  Upon  this  are  founded  the  moat 
exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  of  improvement;  nor  has 
nature  withheld  from  him  (his  soothing  consolation,  in  the  most  ear- 
ly and  rude  period  of  his  progress.  We  can  trace  this  opinion  from 
one  extremity  of  America  to  the  ot hen  in  some  regions  more  faint 
and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  no  where  un- 
known. The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  bribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entertain  hopes  of  a  future 
and  more  happy  slate,  where  they  shall  he  forever  exempt  from  the 
calamities  which  embitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This 
future  state  they  eonceWe  to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  wilh 
perpetual  spring,  whose  forest  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers 
swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  ami  uninterruptjcd 
plenty  shall  he  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  form- 
ing their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  sup- 
pose that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  desires,  and  to 
b^  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world;  they 
naturally  ascribe  eminence  and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same 
qualities  and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  The 
Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in  their  country 
of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,  the  adventurous  and  successful  w^ar- 
i;ior,and  to  such  as  had  tortured  the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and 
devoured  their  flesh.  These  notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  they 
gave  rise  to  a  universal  custom,  which  is,  at  once,  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  the  best  illus- 
tration of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine  that  departed 
spirit''  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone, 
that  (heir  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unprovided, 
they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their  bow,  their  ar- 
rows, and  other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war;  they  deposit  in 
their  tombs  the  skins  or  stuiis  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian 
corn,  manioc,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned 
amon^  the  necessaries  in  tlieir  simple  mode  of  life,  in  sonte  pro- 
vincen,  upon  the  decease  of  acazique  or  chief,  a  certain  number  of 
his  wi\es,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and 
interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with  (he  same 
diicnity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same  atten- 
dants, ^his  pcrAoasiou  )k  ho  <leep-rMoted,that  manj  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  high  dis- 
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tteetiom.  It  has  been  fennd  difiieolt,  od  some  oceasious,  to  set  boundt 
to  this  enthoiiasm  of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a 
fftvoarite  leader  to  such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  spare."* 

$  XCIY.  Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  na- 
tions, many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resetnblanee 
to  acts  of  religion,  have  no  connexion  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from 
a  fond  desire  of  prying  into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  roost  apt 
tt  feel,  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity,  when  its  own  powers  are 
most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Astonished  with  occurrences,  of  which 
It  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it  naturally  fancies  that  there 
is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at 
events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  consequences,  it 
lias  recourse  to  other  means  of  discovering  tbemt  than  the  exercise 
of  Its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  superstition  is  so  established  as  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity  is  connected  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act. 
Frie8t«,a8  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to 
men.  They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  angurs,  and  magicians^  who 
profess  the  sacred  and  important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from 
other  eyes. 

$XCV.  But^  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneratiop  to  any 
superintending  power,  and  who  have  no  established  rites  or  miois 
ters  of  religion,  their  curiosity  to  discover  what  is  future  and  un- 
kjiowD  is  cherished  by  a  different  principle,  and  derives  strength 
from  another  alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  meO)  in  the  savage  state, 
are,  AS  has  been  already  observed,  like  those  nf  the  animal  creation^ 
few  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under  what  they  suffer, 
luid  soMeitude  for  the  recovery  of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with 
extraordinary  reverence  Tor  such  as  pretended  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  sufficient 
to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  effects.— 
Ikese  ignorant  pretenders,  however,,  were  such  utter  strangers  to 
the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  anacquainted 
with  the  causes  of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  wh^ch  tney  will 
terminate.  Supersti(ion»  mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of 
craft,  supplied  what  they  wanted  in  science.  They  imputed  the  ori- 
gin of  diseases  to  supernatural  influence,  and  prescribed  or  perform- 
ed a  variety  of  mysterious  rites,  which  they  eave  out  to  be  of  such 
efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dai^erous  and  inveterate  maladies. 
The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed 
mtQ,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of 
those  impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are  a  kind 
of  conjurors  or  wizards;  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past,  and 
can  foretel  what  is  to  come.  Incantations*  sorcery,  and  mummeries 
of  diverse  kinds,  no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causes  of  malignity;  and  relying 
upon  the  effieaey  of  these,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition^  in  its  earliest 
form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude  of  man  t^lie  delivered  from  present 
distress,  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  ^ 
and  wasjriginally  ingrafted_on  medicine,  not  on  religion.    One  of     y 

»  See  Note  LXXXIX. 
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the  first,  and  most  infelligent  historians  of  Ameriea,  was  straek  ivith 
this  alliance  between  the  art  of  devination  and  that  of  physie,  among 
the  people  of  Hispaniola.  But  this  was  not  pecaliar  to  thenu  The 
Jilexisj  the  Piayas^  the  Antmoinsy  or  whatever  was  the  distinguish* 
ing  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  America, 
were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  their  function  led  them  to  ap« 
ply  lo  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found 
it,  in  that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary 
fears,  or  amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with 
implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of 
their  predictions. 

.§XCVI.  Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  supernatural 
power  and  discernment  in  one  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  ad- 
mit it  in  others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy 
of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to 
it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the  ev^ts  of  war 
were  peculiarly  disasterous,  when  they  met  with  unforeseen  disap- 
pointments in  hunting,  when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  their 
crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin 
their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  those  calamities, 
or  to  foretel  what  would  be  their  issue.  Their  confidence  in  this  dt- 
lasive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  the  occur- 
rences of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to  enter 
upon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  consult- 
ed the  sorcerer,  and  deoended  upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him 
from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Even 
among  the  rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  in  this 
form,  and  devination  is  an  art  in  high  esteem.  Long  before  man 
had  acquired  such  knowledge  of  a  Deity  as  inspires  reverence,  and 
leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  him  stretehing  out  a  presumptuous 
hand  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which  Providence  kindly  eoneeali 
its  purposes  from  human  knowledge;  and  we  find  him  labouring,  with 
fruitless  anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  ad- 
I  ministration. /To  discern  andlo  worship  a  superintending  power,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human  under- 
standing; a  vain  desire  of  prying  in^  futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  in- 
fancy and  a  proof  of  its  weakness.  / 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americans 
in  dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirp- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be 
indications  of  future  events;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prognostics  is 
deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of  those 
measures  on  which  they  are  most  eagerly  bent. 

§  XCYII.  8.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncul- 
tivated nations  of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  sin- 
gular customs  which,  though  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not 
he  reduced,  with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have 
divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

§XCyilI.  Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  of 
dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  Asy  during  a  great  part  of  their  time, 
they  languish  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  oc- 
enpation  to  rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a  pas- 
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time  wliUh  ealls  forth  the  aetire  powers  of  their  nature  into  exer- 
cise. The  Spaniards^  when  thej  nrst  visited  America,  were  aston- 
ished at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  won- 
der a  people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  the  most  of  their  other  parsuils, 
kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour  as  often  as  this 
favourite  amosement  recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought 
not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement,  it  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private 
life.  If  any  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes* 
the  ambassadors  of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance  and  present 
the  calmut  or  emblem  of  peace;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it 
with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it 
is  by  a  danee^  expressive  of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of 
the  vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is 
to  be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to  he  celebrated;  if  they  rejoice 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend,  they  have 
dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to  the 
different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a  person 
is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
restoring  him  to  health;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  fatigue 
of  sueh  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjurer  performs  it  ih  his  name^ 
as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  CQuId  be  transferred  to  his  patient 

Ail  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action;  and  though  the 
music  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple  and  tiresome 
to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
derfully expressive  and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  complete  American  cam* 
paign.  The  departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy's  country, the  caution  with  which  they  encamp^ 
the  address  with  which  they  station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush^ 
the  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of  the 
combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the  seizing  of  prison- 
ers, the  triumphant  return  of  ]the  conquerors,  and  the  torture  of 
the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter  with 
such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts;  their  gestures, 
their  countenance,  their  voice^  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to 
their  various  situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
a  mimic  scene,  ar  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  horror. 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be, 
there  is  one  circumstance  in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  race.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements 
of  other  nations,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their 
hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  display  or  excite  that  sensibility  which 
routnally  attaches  the  sexes.  Among  some  people, such  is  the  ardor 
of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost  the  sole  object  of  festivity  and 
^  ^oy;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers  to  delicacy,  and  unaccustom- 
^  ed  to  disguise^ any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  ex- 
tremely wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calendar  of  which  the 
natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond;*  and  such  the  feats  of 
the  dancing  girls,  which  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avi- 
dity of  desire*  But,  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent 

•  Adanson  Voyage  to  Senegal,  iii.  237,  clc. 
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to  their  females  from  causes  whieh  I  have  already  ezplsine^f  tbe 
passion  of  love  mingles  bat  little  with  tlieir  festivals  and  paslimea. 
Their  songs  and  dances  are  roosdy  solemn  and  martial,  they  are 
eonneeted  with  some  of  the  serions  and  important  affairs  of  Kfte, 
and  have  no  relation  to  love  oir  gallantry,  are  seldom  common  to  the 
two  sexes,  but  executed  by  the  men  and  women  apart:^  If,  on  softte 
occasions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join  in  the  festival,  (he  char- 
acter of  the  entertainment  is  still  the  same,  and  no  movement  or 
gesture  is  expressive  of  attachment  or  encourages  familiarity. 

$  XCIX.  An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games  of 
hazard,  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  unaccustomed  to 
the  occupations  of  regular  industry,  Is  likewise  universal  among 
the  Americans.  The  same  causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persoas 
in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their  ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pas- 
time render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.  The  former  are  independ- 
ent of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it;  and  as  bolb 
are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to  whatever  is  interest- 
ing enough  to  stir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans, 
who  at  other  times  are  so  indifferent,  ^phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  tney  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatietiit,  noisy,  aad  almost  frantic  with  eageroeM. 
Their  fitrs,  their  domestic  utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arras»  ar^ 
staked  at  the  gaming  table,  and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense 
of  independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  despair,  or  of  hope,  thej 
will  often  risk  their  personal  liberty  upon  a  single  east.  Among 
sevei^al  tribes,  such  gaming  parties  frequently  reeur,  and  bee  *m9 
their  most  aeceptable  enteHainment  at  every  great  festival.  So- 
perslition  which  is  apt  (o  take  hold  of  those  nassions  which  ar« 
most  vigorous,  ft*equently  lends  its  aid  to  connrm  and  strengtheii 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  Conjurors  ai*e  accustomed  to  pre- 
scribe a  solemn  match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  most  efticaeious  meth- 
ods of  appeasing  their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

$  C.  From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them  food  of 
play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to 
discover  some  composition  of  an  intoxicating  qualityi/and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rode,  or  so  destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to 
have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research. /The  most  barbarous  of  the 
American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art;  and 
even  those  who  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to  liquors  by  fer- 
mentation, can  accomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  Smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instru- 
ment into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain, 
they  felt  all  the  transports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication.f  In  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of 
extracting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root, 
the  same  substances  which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation 
by  which  they  effect  this,  nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brew- 

*  Wafer's  Account  of  Isthmus,  etc.  169.    Sec  Note  XC. 
t  See  Note  XCI. 
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iiig«  b«t  with  this  differeoee,  that  in  place  of  yeast,  they  oie  a  nau- 
•eous  infuiioD  of  a  eerlaiu  quaotity  of  maize  or  manoie  ehewed  by 
their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  \i  not  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of  an  intoiiea- 
ling  quality.  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Amerieans,  whieh 
they  distinguish  bv  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel  such  a 
violent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  npt  easy  to  conceive  or  describe. 
Among  polished  nations,  where  a  succession  of  various  fnnctiona  and 
amusements  keep  the  mind  in  eontinual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  climate,  and 
increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  variations  of  its  tempera* 
tore.  In  warm  regions,  the  delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inha- 
bitants does  not  require  the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In 
colder  countries,  the  constitution  of  the  natives,  more  robust  and 
more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous  liquors  to  quicken  and  ani- 
mate it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire  of  something  that  is  of  pow- 
er to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  situation  the  same.  All  the  people  of 
America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  mort 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates 
towards  its  northern  or  southern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  on- 
der  the  dominion  of  this  appetite.  Such  a  similaritv  of  taste,  among 
people  in  such  different  situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  some  moral  cause,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  an/ 
physical  or  constitutional  want.  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the 
chase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
But  those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  re* 
pose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of 
sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He  languishes 
and  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body  is 
an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over 
the  fire  in  his  cabin;  in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some 
tree,  he  dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  in* 
activity,  not  far  removed  from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from 
torpid  state,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him 
more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is 
excessive.  A  savage,  when  not  engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  me- 
lancholy animal;  but  as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tast- 
ing, the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolicsome.— —« 
"Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which  the  Amerieans  as- 
semble, the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch  Many  of  their 
festivals  have  no  other  object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them 
with  transports  of  joy.  As  thev  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  with- 
out intermission  several  days;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of 
liquor  remains.     The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distin-^ 

{uiiihed  warriors*  and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom, 
ave  no  greater  command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  mem- 
ber of  the  eommunity.     Their  eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  ren- 
ders them  blind  to  its  fatal  consequences;  and  those  very  mehi  Whoj, 
Vol.  I.  28 
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in  other  lituatioDi^  leem  to  pottest  a  force  of  miod  more  than  %t' 
man,  are  io  thii  iDttanee  inferioar  to  children  in  fore«iffht,  as  well  ta 
eoosideraiiony  and  mere  slaves  of  hrota^  appetite.  'When  their  pas- 
sions^  naturally  strong,  are  heightened  and  inflamed  hy  drink,  thej 
are  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festirity  seldom 
concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. 

But,  amidst  this  wild  dehauch,  there  is  one  circnmstance  renmrfc- 
able;  the  women,  in  most  of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  it.*  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  •erft 
it  about  to  the  guests  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbitnds  and  ft'ieath, 
when  their  reason  is  overpowered.  This  exclusion  of  the  womoi 
from  an  enjoyment  so  highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additionaf  evidence 
of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World. 
/The  people  of  North  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not  ac- 
( quainted  with  any  intoiicatine  drink;  but  as  the  Europeans  early 
foiind  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with  spiritoOs  liquors,  dron- 
kenicss  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  among  their  eoan- 
trymcB  to  the  south;  and  their  women  havine  actjuii^  this  n^w 
taste,  indulged  it  with  ais' little  decency  and  moderation  as  theBeB*t 
$  CI.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  customs  wbi^ 
have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America;  but  I  caonotra^ 
one  seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  W4^ 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  uitder  ai|y 
distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  eaiM^t 
remove,  the  Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  violent  liand,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending  them* 
This  practice  prevailed  among  the  roder  tribes  in  every  part  of  (he 
continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  howev- 
er shoekinx  it  may  be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attaeh- 
ment)  which,  in  civilized  life^  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  congeiual 
with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the  s&vage  state  leads  ajvl 
reconciles  him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and  difficulty  of  proenr- 
ing  subsistence,  which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  from  rearing 
their  children^  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infirm.  Tim 
declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  theotfier. 
The  former  are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  fane- 
lions  that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  rariaas 
distresses  in  which  savages  are  so  often  involved,  by  their  own  waat 
of  foresight  and  industry.  Their  relations  feel  this,  and,  ineapaUk 
of  attending  to  the  wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  imp'kiieDce 
under  an  additional  burden  prompts  them  to  extinguish  that  life 
which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An  American  broken  with  yean 
and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid 
of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentecUy  in  bis  grave;  and  it 
is  by  the  htthds  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations  that  the  thong 
is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  forever  from  tha 
sorrows  of  life. 

$  XCIL  11.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes  in  suck 
various  lights;  after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manaera 

•  See  Note  Xai. 

t  Hutchitisoo  Hist.  o£Massachos.  4€9. 
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fnm  M  mMMf  difiereiit  stations,  nothing  remains  bat  to  form  a  gen* 
•ral  estimate  of  their  eharaeter,  compared  with  that  of  more  polith* 
tA  nations.  A  human  being  as  he  eomes  originallj  from  the  hand  of 
Batnre,  is  tvtrj  where  the  same.  At  his  first  appearance  in  the  stato 
pf  inlknej,  whether  it  be  among  the  rudest  savages,  or  in  the  most 
eivilized  nations,  we  ean  discern  no  quality  which  marks  any  dis* 
tinetion  or  superioritr.  The  capacity  of  improvement  seems  to  ho 
the  same,  anci  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as  well  as  the 
virf  ats  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend  in  a  great 
measure,  u|M>n  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  To  this 
ttate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  reeeires 
diteipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  aceus* 
tnou  a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage 
hin,  his  Intellecrual  powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  eon* 
flexions  which  it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  speeiet^ 
thr  afllbctions  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this 
;ctml  prineijple,  that  we  can  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man 

ereiT  diflefent  period  of  his  progress. 

$  CIII.  If  we  appljr  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  atfatnmenti 
of  the  human  mind  in  that  state,  by  this  standard,  we  shall  ftnd^  ae- 
CR^rding  to  an  observation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  in* 
tMlectaal  powers  of  man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  the  operations. 
Ybey  are  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  ne- 
eenoary  for  supplving  his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  re* 
liCfion  to  these,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  fafi 
ft^pirieo.  But  however  narrow  the  hounds  may  he  within  which  the 
knowledge  of  a  savage  is  circumscribed,  he  possesses  thoroughly  that 
nnall  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to 
tiim  hy  formal  instruction;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation  and  curiosity;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  observa* 
tion,  the  fruit  of  his  owq  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his  cpa« 
dition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  occupations  of 
war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  himself  in  dilBcolt  and  perilous  ti* 
taations,  from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate 
^him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  de* 
^wemli  upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon 
m  own  penetration  to  diecern  the  dangers  to  which  ho  is  exposed, 
jM  upon  his  own  wisdom  in  providing  against  them.  In  consequence 
'^tfeiis,  he  feels  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts 
llhieh  be  makes^  |tnd  either  in  deliberation  or  action  rests  on  himself 
ifesne. 

$  CrV.  As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  improved 
\j  soeh  exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  he  displayed  in  t 

eondncting  tbe  affairs  of  their  small  communities.    The  council  of  (Hf^^ 
M  men  in  anvAqieriean  tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and  #4    ,«f'^» 
determining  vnch  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  ^  | 
senate  in  more  polished  republics.    The  proceedinin  of  tbe  former,    ; 
we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  formal  and  sagaeif us  man  those  of  tbe 
latter.    Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibitedin  pondering  the  varioaa 
measures  proposed,  and   in  balancing  their  probable  advaniagci 
against  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive.  ^  Much  address 
and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at  aconiriiig 
oueb  confidence  with  their  conntrymen,  as  to  hfirt  an  aseendaat  ia 
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thoie  assemblies.  Bot,  amoBg  savage  tribes,  the  field  for  displajing 
political  talents  eannot  be  exteosiv^.  Where  the  idea  of  pnVate 
property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jnrisdietton  is  ettablisbed, 
there  is  hardl j  any  function  of  internal  government  to  exercise.. 
"Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among 
separate  tribes;  ivhere  enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  are  ear- 
ned en  almost  without  intermission,  there  will  be  few  points  of  pub- 
lic concern  to  adjust  with  their  neighbours;  and  that  department  of 
their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign,  cannot  be  so  intri- 
eate  as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in  conducting  it.  Where  in- 
dividuals are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as  seldom  to  take  ef- 
fectual precautions  for  self  preservation,^  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  events,  it  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresieht  not* 
temper  to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  fu- 
ture conduct.  The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so 
frequent  and  their  negotiations  are  so  many,*  and  so  long  protraeied, 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  aspect  of  wisdom.  Bot 
this  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the 
coldness  and  phlegm  of  their  temper,  whieh  render  them  slow  in  de« 
termining.  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five 
Nations  in  Canada,  into  a  federal  republic,  which  shall  be  eonnider- 
ed  in  its  proper  place,  we  can  discern  few  such  traees  of  political 
wisdom  among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  discover  any  great  de- 
gree of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities.  Even  among 
them,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  frequently  directed  by  the 
impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

$  CV.  As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  nnfavonra^ 
ble  to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it  has  a  tendency,  likewise, 
iu  some  respects,  to  cheek  the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render 
the  heart  contracted.  The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  sav- 
age is  a  sense  of  his  own  independence.  He  has  sacrificed  so  small 
a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of  society, 
that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree)  the  sole  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions. He  often  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  consulting,  or 
feeling  any  connexion  %i  ith  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of 
bis  operations,  he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
eies,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  how  lit- 
tle he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  {o  view  them  with  a  care- 
less indifference.  Even  the  force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  inerease 
this  unconcern,  and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating 
with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his  solicitude  about 
the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  further.  He  pursues  his  own 
career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring  or  regarding 
whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others,  whether 
they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the  ungo* 
Tcmable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any  inclination, 
the  scorn  or  neglect  with  whieh  they  receive  advice,  their  high  esti- 
.mationof  iliemselves,  and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among 
them,  the  pride  of  independeace  produeesr almost  the  same  effects 

•  See  Nate  XCni. 
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witb  intereitHhiHs  in  a  more  advaoeed  state  of  toeiety^  it  feftrn 
ettrj  thing  to  a  man  himsplf.  it  leadt  him  to  he  indifferent  aboat  the 
manner  in  whieh  his  actions  may  alfeet  other  men,  and  renders  the 
gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  eonduef. 

$  CYI.  To  the  same  eanse  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart 
and  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  savai^  nations.  Their  minds, 
roused  only  by  strons  emotions,  are  tittle  susceptible  of  gentle,  deli- 
cate, or  tender  affeettons.  Their  onion  is  so  imeumplete,  that  each 
indiridaal  aets  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and  un* 
iliminishcd.  If  a  favor  is  conferred  upon  him.  or  any  beneficial 
senriee  is  performed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  satis^ 
faetion,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment;  but  this  sentiment 
extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he  nei* 
ther  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  makins  any  return.*  Even 
among  persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of  those 
good  offices  which  strengthen  attachment,  molify  the  heart,  and 
sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life.  Is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of 
independence  among  the  A^nerieans  nourish  a  sullen  reserve;  whieh 
keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The  nearest  relations 
are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand,  or  to  solicit  any  service, 
lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other  as  imposing  a  burden,  or 
laying  a  restraint  npon  his  will* 

$  CVlI.  I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard  nn^ 
feeling  temper  npon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connexion  be- 
fween  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  thil- 
irtn.  Its  effects  are  no  less  eonspienous,  in  the  performance  of  those 
motual  offices  of  tenderness  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  fire- 
quently  exact.  Among  some  tribes^  when  any  of  their  number  are 
seized  with  any  violent  disease^  they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all 
around  them,  who,  careless  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation from  the  supposed  danger  of  infection.  But  even  where 
they  are  not  thus  deserteid,  the  cold  indilTerenee  with  which  they  are 
attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation  No  look  of  sjrmpathy, 
BO  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  to  alleviate 
thf  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they  en- 
dure. Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smal- 
est  ineonveniency^  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  mneh  it 
may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief.  So  little  is  the  breast  of 
a  savage  susceptible  of  those  sentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that 
feeling  attention  which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that 
in  some  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary 
to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity  b?  positive  laws^  and  to 
oblige  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  under  severe  pen- 
atties,  to  take  care  of  each  other  during  their  sickness.  The  same 
karshness  of  temper  is  still  more  eonspieuous  in  their  treatment  of 
the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Europe,  the  North  Amerieans  had  some  tame  doss,  which  accompa- 
nied them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served  them  with  all  the 
ardour  ^ind  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  Rut^  instead  of  that 
fond  attachment  whieh  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards  those  use- 
fol  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with  neglect, 
seldom  feed^  and  never  caress  them.  In  other  provinces,  the  Amer- 
icans have  become  aeqnainted  with  the  domeitie  animals  of  Enrope, 
♦  Sec  Note  XCIV.  ♦ 
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and  avail  themMlvet  of  their  tenrtee;  but  it  it  uaiTemllj  obcenrcil^ . 
that  thej  always  treat  them  harshly,  and  never  employ  any  methdd» 
either  for  breaking  or  managiDir  tneiii^,  bat  foree  and  eroelty.  h 
every  part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  stale,  wbetlier 
towards  bis  equals  of  the  human  speeies,  or  towards  the  aaintab  bel- 
low him,  we  recognise  the  same  eharaeter  and  traee  the  operati^Sia 
of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifieations,  and  regnlated  fay  its  ovu 
eapriee,  with  little  attention  or  sensifatility  to  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  beings  around  him. 

$  CVIII.  After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage  state  m 
to  the  euUi  vat  ion  of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  heart,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  neeessary  to  mention  whal 
may  be  deemed  its  lesser  defects,  if  the  eharaeter  of  nations,  aa 
well  as  of  individuals  were  not  often  more  disiinetly  marked  by  eir- 
eumstaaees  apparently  trivial  than  by  those  of  greater  moment  A 
eavage.  frequently  plaeed  in  situations  of  dan^r  and  distress,  de« 
pending  on  himself  alone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animal.  His  attention  to  others 
is  small  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taci- 
turnity which  is  so  disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  tattT'* 
course  of  social  convemation.  When  they  are  not  tu^agped  in  ac- 
tion, the  Americans  often  sit  whole  days  in  one  postara,  withoat 
openiog  their  lips.  When  they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  ebaae, 
tney  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some  distance  from  oao  another,  ami 
without  exchanging  a  word.  The  same  profound  silence  is  obcer?- 
ed  when  ihey  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is  only  whea  they  ats 
^imated  by  inloxieaiing  liquors,  or  roosed  by  the  iolity  of  the  fea* 
tival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  mav  be  imputed  the  refined  cunning  witii 
which  thev  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men,  who  are  not 
habituated  to  a  liberal  eommunioation  of  their  own  sentiments  and 
wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so  distruntful  as  to  place  little  confidence  ia 
others,  aad  to  have  reeonrae  to  an  insiduoos  craft  in  accomplishing 
their  own  nurpotes. /In  civilized  life«  those  persons,  who,  by  their 
situations,  have  but^^a  few  objectM  of  pursuit  on  which  their  mimU 
incessantly  dwell,  aVe  most  remarkable  fer  low  artifice  in  carrying 
on  their  little  projects.  /Among  savages,  whose  views  are  eqaailjr 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circflmstan** 
CCS  must  operate  still  more  powerfullv,  and  gradually  accustooa 
them  to  a  disengenuoos  subtlety  in  all  their  transactions.  The 
force  of  this  is  increased  by  habits  which  they  acquire  in  carryiw 
on  the  two  most  interesting  operations  whereia  they  are  enjpigea. 
With  them  war  is  a  syatem  of  craft,  in  which  they  trost  for  succeti 
to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  foree,  and  have  their  invention  coa* 
tinaAlly  on  the  stretch  to  circumvent  and  surprise  their  enemiea* 
As  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  ensnare,  in  order  that  they 
may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cunoing  have  been  oniversaUj 
observed  as  distingiushed  characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  pea* 
pie  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their  artifice 
and  dnpli^ty.  Impenetrably  secret  in  forming  their  measures,  thej 
fursue  them  with  a  patient  nndeviating  attention^  aad  there  ta 
no  refinement  of  dissimulation  which  they  caaaot  employ, la  order 
to  iasiife  sttcceu.    The  aativecof  Peru  were  engaged  above  thirty 
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^....^tfctfffiB'eMrterfiig  lbe|ihift  of  thtl  iotvrrei^ion  wliith  took  plate  S"  :^^ 
utMiorllho  vioeroyalty  oftho  manimsde  YUk-Ckroia;  and   thoa|;b  J  JJ 
it  was  eoflimoBieated  to  a  great  mimber  of  peroons,  in  all  different  '  ' 
raiks,no  ittdieafion  of  it  ever  tranipired  during  that  long  period;  no 
fliain  betrayed  bis  trntt,  or  by  an  nngaarded  look  or  ratb  word,  garo 
rife  to  any  tnflj»teioniif  what  w«^  intended.    The  diesimnlation  and 
eraft  if  indi?td«i^i  it  no  lets  remarfcable  than   that  of  nations. 
When  set  opon  deeeiving,  they  wrap  themselves  np  so  artifieiaHy, 
that  it  is  impotfible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  deteet 
their  detWrns. 

%  ex.  Bot  if  there  be  defects  or  rie<A  peenltartothe  sava^  state, 
there  are  likewise  virtnes  wbitih  it  inspires,  and  good  qoahties,  to 
tbeczereiseof  wbieb  it  is  fHendfy.  The  bonds  of  toetetv  sit  so 
koio  upon  the  mentbers  of  the  more  rode  Ameriean  tribes,  that  ihoT 
hardly  fb^  any  restraint.  Henee  the  spirit  of  independence,  wlii^h 
it  the  piiSe  of  a  savage,  and  which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable 
prerogative  of  man.  incapable  of  eontrool,  and  disdaining  to  ac- 
nowledge  any  superior,  his  anind,  fbongh  limited  in  Hs  powers,  and 
erring  in  many  of  its  pnrsnits,  acquires  such  devation  by  the  con- 
ociottsness  of  its  own  l^dom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occa^iom  with 
aatoaishtng  fbrce,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity.   ' 

$CXf.  At  independence  noorishes  this  high  spirit  among  savages, 
the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  caM  it  forth  into  ac- 
ttoa.  Buch  long  intervals  of  traaqutlity  as  are  frequent  in  poKshed 
tocletiet  arc  Unknown  in  the  savage  state.  Their  enmities^  as  I  have 
observed,  are  implacable  and  immortal.  The  vabur  of  the  young 
tten  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in  inaction.  The  batchet  is  always  in 
tfatir  hand,  either  Ibr  attack  or  defence.  Even  in  their  hunting  ex* 
cirrsiont,  they  mutt  be  on  their  guard  against  surprise  from  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  by  which  tbey  are  surrounded.  Accustomed  to  continual 
«lara»,  they  ^row  familiar  with  danger;  courage  becomes  a  habitual 
irirtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened  by 
constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be 
the  tame  in  small  and  rude  communities,  as  tn  more  powerful  and 
civilized  ttatet.  Their  tystem  of  war,  and  standard  fi^  valour,  may 
be  formed  upon  difierent  principles,  but  in  no  situation  does  the  hn- 
iDan  mind  rise-more  superior  to  the  tense  of  danger^  or  the  dread  of 
death,  than  in  itt  most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

%  CXll.  ALUOther  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  attachment 
to  the  community  of  which  they  are  members*  Prom  the  nature  of 
their  political  union,  one  might  eipect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble. 
But  there  are  circumstances  which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their 
hrose  mode  of  assoeiation,  very  powerful.  The  A^meriean  tribes  aro 
niiiall;  combined  against  their  neighbours,  in  prosecut'ioa  t^  aaeient 
enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  is^vries,  their  interests  and  operationi 
are  neither  numerous  nof  complex.  These  are  objects,  which  the 
snenltivated  understandifig  of  a  savage  can  comprehend.  His  heart 
ii  capable  of  forming  connexiom,  which  are  so  little  diffused.  He 
Sittentt  with  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by  passions  similar 
to  those  which  direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which 
individuals  undertake  the  most  perilotts  service,  when  the  eommu- 
•ity  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  6erce  and  deep-rooted  antipa- 
thy to  the  public  cnemiet.    Hence  their  zeal  ibrthe  honour  of  their 
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tribe,  and  that  love  of  their  eonotry,  which  preoipti  them  to  hn,im 
danger  ihal  it  maj  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exqaisite  tor- 
ments, without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  diggraeed. 

$  CX11I.  Thug,  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  eaii  be 
placed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  which  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  it;  there  are  aflfeetions  which  it  calls  forth;  there 
it  a  species  of  happiness  which  it  yields.  Nature,  with  most  bene- 
ficent intention,  conciliates  and  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition;  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond  that  state  of  society  to 
which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  preitonts  as  objects  of  contempla- 
tion or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  eon- 
eeive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  eren  tolerable.  The 
Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on 
V  •  the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy  as  the  greatest 
^  of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and 

|^,:^^J  ^    to  be  nourished  with  the  top  of  a  weed.     The  rude  Americans,  fond 
^    of  their  own  pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally 
^      ^    unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  the  various  aceom- 
!-<'   ^^    modations,  which,  in  more  polished  society, are  deemed  essential  to 
^  ^^^  ^^®  comfort  of  life*     Far  from  complaining  of  their  own  situation,  or 
,  >^     O    viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state  with  admiration  oren- 
rjf  they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  eicellenee,  as  beingi 
^^Hi^the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real 
v^  happiness.    Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or  their 
^    actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
,  Subordination  which  take  place  in  cfrvilized  life,  and  consider  the  vo- 
)/  luntary  submiision  of  one  man  to  another,  as  a  renunciation,  no  less 
.^Hbaie  than  unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.    Void 
of  foresight,  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with 
^  that  state  of  indolent  security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautionsy 

^: .   ^     the  unceasing  industry,  and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans, 
/    j^^      in  guarding  against  distant  evils,  or  providing  for  future  wants;  and 
J  '      they  often  exclaim  against  their  preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiply- 
<  lb>     ing  the  troubles,  and  incrjcasing  the  labour  of  life.    This  preference 
of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion.    £ven  the 
names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be  distinguished,  are 
assumed  from  ibis  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.     Tne  appella- 

'      PI.     Co- 
ndward 
idea 
of  their  own  superiority,  call  thcEuropeans  JAtthings^  or  the  aeau%'    V 
ed  race,^and  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved  pe^pu^ 
Thesame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  the  other  Americans 
concerning  the  Europeans;  for  although,  at  first,  they  were  filled 
with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power, 
they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men,  whose  maxims  of 
life  were  so  diflferent  from  their  own.     Hence  they  called  then  the    . 
jTroth  of  the  sea,  men  jvithout  father  or  mother.    They  supposed,    ^ 
that  either  they  had  no  country  of  tTieir^wn,  and  therefore  invaded 
that  which  belonged  to  others:  or  I  hat  being  deHitute  of  thenec^ 
saries  of  life  at  home,  they  yftre  obliged  to  roam  OYtr  the  oceaU}  ia    ^ 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  pr^fided*  jff 
*  Adair,  Hist,  of  Amer.  lodun^  p«  33, 


<5 


''S^,       tion  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is,  the  chi^  of  men.     ( 

^^       raibef  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windwi 

Islands,  signilies,  the  warlike  people.    The  Cherokees,  from  an  id 
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Men,  that  satisfied  with  their  eondition,  are  far  from  anr  ineliaa- 
tion  to  relinqaish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  eivilized  life. 
The  transition  is  too  violent  to  be  saddenlj  made.  Even  where  en* 
deavours  have  been  nsed  to  wean  a  savaee  from  his  own  enstoms, 
and  to  render  the  aeeommodations  of  polished  society  familiar  to 
bim;  even  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  taste  of  those  pleasures,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  those  distinctions,  whieh  are  the  chief  ob- 

i*eets  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  languishes  under  the  restraint  of 
aws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  loose 
from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the  wild, 
where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom. 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of 
America.  In  this,  I  aspire  not  at  rivaling  the  great  masters  who 
have  painted  and  adorned  savage  Kfe,  either  in  boldness  of  design, 
or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  am  satisfied  nith  the 
more  bumble  merit  of  having  persisted  with  patient  industry,  in 
viewing  my  subject  in  many  vanous  lights,  and  collecting  from  the 
most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and  often  minute  features, 
as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles  the  original. 

$  CXIY.  Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  tonclusions  which  I  have  formed* 
or  to  prevent  the  mistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may 
fall.     In  contemplating  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  America,  f^at  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diversity 
of  elimates  under  whieh  they  are  placed.    The  influence  of  this  I     . 
have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  important  particulars, 
whieh  have  been  the  object  of  research;  but  even  where  it  has  not 
been  mentioned,  ft  oueht  not  to  be  overlooked.    The  provinces  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is  suffi-         .  ^ 
cieot  to  constitute  a  distinction  betwefcn  their  inhabitants.    In  ^y^rjA       yj;  t 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  existsythe  power  of  climate  operateslpv  y^  ^ 
witb  dieisive  influence,  upon  his  comlition  and  character.  /  la  thosev^ 
'  eountries  which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heatsu/ cold,  this 
inflnence  is  so  tonspicuous  as  to  strike  every  eye.     Whether  we  con- 
sider man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational 
Ewers  whieh  fit  him  for  activity  and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that 
has  uniformlv  attained  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  his  na-^ 
tare  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.    There  his  ^h/  ^ 
eonstitotion  is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute,  and  his  form         ^   < 
most  beautiflal.    There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent  of  capa- 
^ty,  greater  fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage  and 
a  sensibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent, 
but  persevering.    In  this  fkvonrite  situation  he  has  displayed  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in 
war,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embellish  life.* 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  mde^  A  ^  ^  , 
nations,  and  produces  greater  effects  than  in  societies  more  improved,  j  {^  - " 
The  talents  of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  rendering 
their  own  condition  more  comfortable;  and  by  their  insenaity  and 
inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  defects,  and 
mard  against  the  ineonveniencies  of  any  climafe.  But  the  improvi- 
dent savage  is  affected  by  every  circumstance  peculiar  to  his  situa* 

•  Dr.  Fcrgnson's  Essay  on  the  HUt .  of  Civil  Sorfety,  part  Ki.  c.  1.    J)  £,  <•     /  j  *  -  i 
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tion.  He  takes  oo  preeaut ion  either  to  mitigate  or  improve  it.  Like 
a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  elimale  under  whieh  heia 
placed,  and  feels  the  full  fnree  of  its  infiuenee. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natnral  distinction 
betneen  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  in  very  re- 
markable. They  may,  aceoi-dingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  class- 
es* The  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans,  from  the  river 
Ht.  Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  ^vith  the  people  of 
Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
continent.  To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces'  which  extend  fmm  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  aJmost  to  the  southern  confines  of  Brasil,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  comprehends  all  the 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited,  the  hu- 
man species  appears  manifestly  to  be  more  perfect  The  natives  are 
more  robust,  more  active,  more  tnteltigeat,  and  more  courageous. — 
They  possess^  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind,  and 
love  of  independence,  whieh  1  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues 
of  man  in  his  savage  state,  "^^^y  ^^Lve  defended  their  liberty  with 
persevering  fortitude  against  the  Europeans,,  who  subdied  other  rude 
nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  New  World  who  are  indebt- 
ed for  their  freedom  to  their  own  valour.  The  North  Americana, 
though  long  encompased  by  three  formidable  European  powers,  still 
retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and  continue  to  exist  ai  in- 
dependent nations  The  people  of  Chili,  thongfai  early  invaded,  still 
maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spaniards  and  have  set  bounds 
to  their  encroachments;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions,  men  are 
more  feeble  in  thtir  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind, 
of  a  gentle  but  dastardly  spirit, more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and  more 
sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the 
Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their  dominion  over 
America;  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  provineesin  it  are  subjected 
to  therryoke;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  independenee  it 
is  either  betause  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  already 
satiated  with  conquest,  and  possessed  of  larger  territories  than  he 
was  able  to  occupy,  or  because  they  have  been  saved  from  oppression 
by  their  remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  different  regions,  it  is  not,  however,  universal/  Moral 
and  political  causes,  as  1  have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposi- 
tion and  chai'acter  of  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more  pow- 
erfully than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are,  aeeordingly,  some 
tribes^  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  possessed  of  eonragCf 
high  spirit,  and  the  love  of  independenee,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferi- 
onr,  to  the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates.  We  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
several  circumstances  in  their  progress  and  condition,  to  whieh  thej 
are  indebted  for  this  remarkable  preeminence.  The  faet,  never- 
theless, is  certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  be  re- 
ceived information  that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the 
CaHbheesy  a  fierce  race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and 
timid  neighbours.  In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World,  he 
found  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was  himself  a  witness  of  their 
intrepid  valour.*    The  same  character  they  have  maintained  inva- 

^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  4r,  48.    Sec  Note  XCV. 
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Hablj  in  ail  Mibscqtteai  coatestg  with  the  people  of  Europe;  and, 
even  in  oar  own  timet,  we  have  «tea  tliem  nuike  a  gallant  stand  ia 
defaaee  of  the  last  territory  whieh  tbe  mpaeily  of  their  iBTaders  had 
Mi  ia  their  potoetsion.*  Some  uatioat  in  Brasil  were  ao  less  enii- 
sent  Ibr  vigour  of  mind,  and  bravery  in  war.  The  people  of  th^ 
Mibmas  of  Darien  loldly  met  the  Spaniard  in  the  fields  and  frequent- 
ly repeUed  those  foraildahle  invaders.  Olher  instances  might  be 
prodoeed.  It  is  not  attending  to  any  single  eaase  or  prineiple,  how 
pawtrful  aad  extensive  soever  its  idlueaee  may  appear,  that  we  eaa 
explain  the  aotioBii,  or  aeocHiBt  for  the  eharacter  of  men.  Even  the 
law  of  elimate,  more  imiversal,  perhaps^  in  tto  operation  tl>an  any 
that  affects  tbe  homan  speeies,  casnot  he  applied,  in  judging  of  their 
ouMhwt,  without  many  exee ptions. 
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^  I.  Prcptntions  of  VetAtquex  for  invading  Nev  Spain.  $  If.  He  appoints 
Cones,  commander.  §  lU.  Soon  hcoomes  jealous  of  him.  4  iV.  EndeavDiirt 
to  cieprivebim  of  bis  commission.  §  V.  And  to  lay  him  under  arrest.  §  VI. 
Cortes  defeats  his  schemes,  and  continues  bis  preparations.  §  Yll.  The 
amount  of  hU  forces.  §  VIII.  His  departure  from  Cuba.  §  IX.  Touches  at 
Cozumel;  and  at  Tabasco.  §  X.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  §  XI  Lands 
his  troops.  S  XII.  His  first  interview  with  the  Mexicans.  §  Xlll.  Negotia^ 
tions  with  Monteiuma— His  presents — Forbids  Cortes  to  approach  his  capital. 
4  XIV.  StAe  of  the  :Moxican  empire  at  that  period.  §  XV.  Character  of  the 
monarch.  §  XVI.  His  perplexity  and  terror  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spani- 
ards. §  XVII.  Continues  to  neg-otiale.  §  XVIII.  Anxiety  and  apprejiensions 
of  the  Spaniards — Schemes  of  Cortes.  §  XIX.  Misaddress  in  carrying  them 
on.  §  XX.  Estabfishes  a  form  of  civil  government.  §  XXI.  Resigns  his  com- 
nsission.  ^  XX4I.  And  is  chosen  chief  justice  and  captain^generaL  §  XXlll. 
Asserts  his  authority  with  vigour.  4  XXIV.  His  friendship  courted  by  tbe 
Zempoallans.  §  XXV.  Marches  to  Zempoalla.  §  2^XVI.  Builds  a  fort. 
4  XXVJL  Concludes  a  formal  alliance  with  several  caciques.  §  XXVIII.  His 
measures  to  procure  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by  the  king.  §  XXIX. 
A  conspiracy  against  Cortes.  4  XXX.  He  destroys  his  fleet.  4  XXXI.  Ad- 
▼aticen  into  the  country.  §  XXXII.  His  war  with  Tla&cataiia.  4  XXXIII.^ 
Suecese  of  it.  4  XXXI V.  S«mie  singular  circumstances  m  it.  §  XXXV.  The 
XhiBcalans  disposed  to  peace— Concluded.  §  XXXVI.  Advanta^^  of  it  to 
the  Spaniards.  §  XXX VII.  Cortes  solicitous  to  gain  their  confidence, 
§  XXXVIIL  Which  he  had  almost  lost  by  his  rash  zeal.  4  XXXIX.  A4- 
vancea  to  Cholula.  4  XL,  l^e  severity  of  his  procedure  there.  4  XLl  Ad- 
vances towards  Mexico— First  view  of  it.  §  XIM.  The  irresokit'um  of  Mon- 
tesmnia,  §  XLHl.  His  first  interview  with  tbe  Spaniards.  {  XUV.  His  idea 
of  the  Spaniards.  §  XLV.  Their  dangerous  situation.  $XLVI.  Solicitude 
and  peplexity  of  Cortes— IlesoWes  to  seize  Montezuma.  §  XLVtI.  His  man- 
ner of  executing  this.  §  XLVUI.  Montezu/na  carried  to  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters. §  XLIX.  Received  with  apparent  respect— Subjected  to  cruel  indigni- 
ties. §1..  Reasons  of  Cortes's  conduct.  §  U.  The  power  which  Cortes  ac- 
^ired.  §  Ul.  Use  which  he  makes  of  it.  §  UU  Montezuma  acknowledges 
himself  a  vassal  of  Spain.  ^  UV.  The  amount  of  the  tfeasure  collected  by 
the  Sjsaniards-^Division  of  it,  and  the  discontent  it  occasioned.  §  LV.  Rea- 
sons why  gold  was  found  in  such  small  quantities.  §  LVI.  Montezuma  in- 
flexible with  respect  to  religion.  ^  LVli.  Schemes  of  the  Mexicans  to  des- 
troy the  Spaniards.  §  LVIU.  Anxiety  and  danger  of  Cortes.  §  LIX.  The 
airrival  of  a  new  armament.  ^  LX.  Fitted  out  by  Velasquez— Under  the 
command  of  Narvaez. 

§  I.  WHEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  armament 
jleBtinod  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  rich  country  which  he  had 
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^^  diseovered,  almoit  etnpkte.  Not  only  aabitioB,  but  j^riec  had 
urged  Velagqaez  to  hasten  his  preparatiant;  and  haviug  tueh  9l 
prospect  of  gratifying  both,  he  nad  advanced  considerable  sum 
oat  of  his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  tht  ex* 
pedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  goverBor» 
in  engaging  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  colony  to  under- 
take the  service.*  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation 
was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number  of  soldiers,  eager  to  embark 
in  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  person  qualified  to  take  the  coranuuid  in  an  expedition  of  on 
much  importance;  and  the  character  of  Yelasquezy  who  had  the 
right  of  nominatiottii^reatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  choiee« 
Though  of  most  aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for 
government,  he  possessed  neither  such  courage)  nor  such  vigour 
and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person  the  condnctof  the 
armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this  embarrassing  situation, 
he  formed  the  chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great  ex* 
ploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  conquests 
which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicitons  to 
choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abili- 
ties, because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success; 
but  at  the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he 
wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious,  as  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  those 
ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  several  officers  who  oc- 
curred to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  eom* 
mand,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such  ineom- 
patible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such  as  were  dbtin- 
^nished  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  be  passive 
instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and 
tractable,  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  tne  charge. 
This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He  deliberated  long, 
and  with  much  solicitude,  and  was  still  wavering  in  his  choice,  when 
Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duere, 
his  own  secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided, 
wfcre  encouraged  by  this  irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate, 
and  they  supported  their  recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and 
address,  that  no  less  fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  for  their 
country,  it  proved  successful* 

$  II.  The  man  whom  thov  pointed  out  to  him  was  Femande 
Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  in  Estramadura, in 
the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended 
from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being 
[/  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of  ^law^  as  the  most 
likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was  senfearly  to  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  learn- 
ing. But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  ex- 
ercises. At  this  period  of  life,  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing, 
Ir  and  no  dissipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  in- 
dination,  aiifTseffd  him  abroad  as  an  a3vontarer  in  arms.    There 
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were  itt  that  age  two  eonipieaovfl  theatres,  on  whieh  sueh  of  th»^ 
Spanish  youth  at  eonrted  military  glory  night  display  their  Taloiiri 
one  in  Italy,  oader  the  eommand  of  the  Gb^at  Captain;  the  other  in 
the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  hot  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  emharfcing  with  a  reinlbrefement  of  troops  sent 
to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappointment  he  tnmed  his  views  towards 
Ameriea,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospeet  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of  Ovando/  the  go- 
vernor of  Hbpaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at 
Si.  Domingo  in  one  thousand  ^rt  hundred  and  four,  his  reception 
was  such  as  equalled  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  governor  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations* 
These,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition;  and  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  he  obtained  permissi4»n  to  accom- 
pany Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service 
le  distinguished  himself  so  mueh>  that,  notwithstanding  some  violent 
contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by  trivial,  events,  unworthv  of 
remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken  into  favour,  and  received  an 
ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompense  usually 
bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  command,  he  had 
displayed  such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
raised  universal  expectation,  and  tnmed  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
towardahim,as  one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  tur- 
bulence of  youth,  as  soon  as  ha  found  objects  and  occupations  suited 
to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  subsided,  and  settled  into  a  ha- 
bit qf  regular  indefatigable  activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
when  he  came  to  act  with  his  equals,  insensibly  abated  by  being  kept 
ander  restrant,  and  mellowed  into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness. — 
These  qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in  concertioK 
his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  with 
what  is  peculiar  to  superior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which  were  added  the  in- 
forioar  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar  and  eommand  their 
respect;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  extraordinary  address 
in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his  two  confi- 
dents, he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had 
hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an 
object  for  Jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as 
he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosi- 
ties in  oblivion^  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferring  several  recent 
favours,  he  had  already  gained  the  good  will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped  by 
this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attach 
him  forever  to  his  interest. 

$  III.  Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected 
his  standard  before  his  own  house,  appeared  in  a  military  dress, 
and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  infln- 
ence  and  activity  were  exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to 
engage  in  the  servicci  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for 
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ilie  voyage.  All  hu  own  Anidi,  togttlier  with  what  mooey  ht  eaoM 
uiise  liy  inortgMtinjc  his  landi  and  fiidiuM^  were  expended  in  p«r- 
ehaviDs  militarjr  stores  aad  praviiions,  or  in  eapplyini^  the  wants  mi 
9Utk  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  eqaip  themselves  in  a  fnanacr 
suited  to  their  rank.*  fnoffensive,  and  even  Jandabk  as  this  eontecC 
vas,  his  di«appointed  eonpetitors  were  maiieious  enongli  to  give  it  • 
tarn  to  liis  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming alreaij, 
with  little  dtsguise^  atestaUishinganindependentanthority  over  his 
troops,  and  endeavourise  to  seeore  their  respeet  sr  love  by  his  •s* 
tentatious  and  interesten  liberality.  They  reminded  VelasqaeB  nf 
bU  former  dissentions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  nsw  reposed  so 
much  eosfidenee,  and  foretold  that  Cortes  would  he  more  apt  to  a^ait 
himself  of  the  power,  whteh  the  governor  was  ineonsiderately  p»t* 
ting  in  his  h«ittds,  to  avenge  past  imaries,  than  to  requite  reeent  eh- 
ligatioDs.  These  insinuations  made  sudi  impression  ufwa  the  •«• 
pieioss  mind  of  Velatquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed  some  tymp- 
tsms  of  a,  growing  aiienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and  was 
>  advwed  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  hasten  his  departure,  before  these- 
should  beoome  so  eonfirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  #pen  vioienee— - 
Fully  sensible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  fsrward  his  preparations  wrCli 
sneh  rapidity,  that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Caba  on  the  eigh- 
y^  ttenth  of  November,  Velasqneg  acsompanying  him  tftJhftshore,and 
^-  taking  leave  of  him  Witb  an  appearaase  of  perfect  friendship  and 
eonfidenee,  though  he  had  secretly  given  irt  in  eharge  to  ssme  of 
Gortes's  offieers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  u]»on  every  part  of  tkmW 
commander's  conduct. 

5 IV.  Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on  the 
same  side  of  the  island,  where iie  was  Joined  by  several  adventurers, 
and  received  a  supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  of  which  his 
stock  was  still  very  incomplete.  He  had  iiardly  left  St.  Jago,  wiiea 
the  jealonsy  which  had  been  working  in  the  iMreast  of  Veiasqnen, 
grew  ss  violent  that  it  was  impossible  to  snopress  it.  The  arma- 
ment was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direction;  and  he  felt, 
that  as  his  own  power  over  it  oeased,  that  of  Cortes  would  become 
more  absolnte.  Imagination  now  aggravated  every  cirsumstance, 
which  bad  formerly  excited  suspicion:  the  rivals  of  Cortes  Indaslri- 
onsly  threw  in  reflectiuns  which  increased  his  fears;  and  with  no  less 
art  than  malice  they  called  superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the 
predictions  of  an  astrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.,  All 
these,  by  their  united  operation,  produced  tlie  desired  effect.  Ve- 
lasquez repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  liaving  eommii- 
ted  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a  person  whose  fidelity  appear- 
ed so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatchml  instrncyous  to  Trinidad,  em- 
{lowering  Verdugo,  the  chisf  magistrate  thj^e,  to  deprive  Cortes  of 
lis  commission.  But  Cortes  had  idrcady  made  such  pi^gress  ia 
gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he  tooth- 
ed or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trini- 
dad without  molestation. 

§  V.  From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havanna,  in  order  to 
raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  eumplete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet, — 
There  several  persons  of  distinction  entered  into  the  service,  and  en- 
gaged to  supply  what  provisions  were  still  wanting;  but  as  it  was 
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neeestarr  to  allow  them  tome  time  ftf  ptrfMrmHig  what  (hey  had 
promised,  YelaaqneZf  teosible  that  he  ou^ht  no  longer  to  rely  on  a 
man  of  whom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his  dislnist,  arailed  him« 
self  of  the  interval)  whi  eh  this  unavoidable  delay  aflfofded,  in  order 
to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  (he  command  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
Cortes.  He  loudly  eomplained  of  Yerduge's  eondnet,  aecusinii;  him 
either  of  ebildish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery  9  in  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  fiHim  Trinidad.  Anxious  lo  guard  against  a  second  disap- 
poinlment,  he  sent  a  person  of  confidence  to  the  Havanna,  with  pe- 
remptory cnjonctioBs  to  Pedro  Barha,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that 
colony,  instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago 
under  a  strong  guard,  and  to  countermand  (he  sailing  of  the  arma- 
ment until  he  should  receive  farther  orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to 
the  principal  offieers,  requiring  (hem  to  assist  Barba  in  executing 
what  he  had  givev  him  in  charge.  But  befhre  the  arrival  of  his 
messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St  Jigo,  had  secretly  conveyed  an 
account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a 
monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  (0  the  expedition. 

§  Vl.  Cortes,  forwarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take  precan* 
tions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to  find  some  pretext  for 
ivmoving  from  the  Bavaonai  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  me- 
rit, but  in  whom,  on  account  of  lui  known  attachment  to  Velasqooe, 
ha  could  not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave 
hiin  the  command  of  a  vessel  destratd  to  take  on  hoard  some  provi- 
sioDsin  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  sure 
of  bia  absence)  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  When  he 
was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  eooccaled  the  intentions  of  Velasquez 
from  his  troops;  and  as  offieers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impatient 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  bad 
capeaded  all  their  foKuoes,  they  expressed  their  astpnishment  and 
indignation  at  that  illiberal  jealousy,  to  which  the  governor  was 
ahont  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their 
sanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice  theyintreated 
that  he  would  not  abandon  the  important  station  to  which  he  hadr 
such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  lea- 
dor  whom  they  folbwed  with  snch  w«ll-fo«ided  confidence,  and  of- 
fered to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  h*ts  authori- 
ty. Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  coaiply  with  what  he  himself  so 
acdelitly  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never  desert  soldiers  who 
had  f^vcfn  hnn  snch  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachnsent,  and  promised  y^' 
instantly  t#  conduct  them  to  that  rieh^cou^try,  which  had  been  so  ^ 
lang  the  ohject  of  their  thoughts  ami  wishesTThis  dedaration  was 
received  with  transports  of  military  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  ami  impreeatioas  against  all  who  should  preomne  to  oall  in 
question  the  jarisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the  exeootion 
of  Us  desmM. 

%  YU.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  depaHure^— but 
thmigh  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united  effort  of  the  fipan* 
iah  jpower  in  Cn^  though  every  settiement  had  contributed  its  quo- 
ta Of  men  and  provisions;  though  the  go^remoT  had  laid  out  eoasid- 
eraUe  cams,  and  each  adventorer  had  exhausted  his  stock,  or  straia* 
ed  hts  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  preparations  was  such  as  most  as-* 
tonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemblance  to  an  ar- 
mament destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  The  fleet  con- 
aJited  of  eleven  vesteb;  t^e  largest  of  a  hundred  tons,  whiek  oms 
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dignified  by  the  naaie  of  admiral;  three  of  teTeniy  or  eighty  tons,  and 
the  reit  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  hundred  avd 
seventeen  men;  ef  vrhieh  fire  hnndred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land 
serviee,  and  a  hnndred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  sol- 
diers were  divided  into  eleven  eompanies,  aeeording  to  the  Domber 
of  the  ships;  to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed  a  eaptainyand  eom« 
mitted  to  him  the  command  of  the  vessel  while  at  sea«  and  of  the 
men  when  on  shore.*  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  confined  to  a  few  battalions  of  recnlarly  diseipliBed  i^* 
fantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers  were  armed  with  moiwetSi  thirty-two 
were  cross-botrmenTand  the  rest  had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of 
the  usual  defensive  armonr,  which  must  have  been  cumbersome  in  a 
bot  climatC)  the  soldiers  wore  jackets  quilted  with  cotton^  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  sufficient  proteetloa 
against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  sixteen  hor- 
(^  ses,  ten  suutll  field  pieces^  and  four  falconets. 

§  YIII.  With  this  siender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Corten  set 
iaii,t  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  dominions  were  mere  ex- 
tensive than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  At  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  always  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  adventore  in 
the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  vntted 
wiih  avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a 
large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with  this  inseriptloni 
Let  u$  follow  the  erossyfor  under  this  sign  we  9hall  coi^rtter. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with  botii 
these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  enuntrj 
whither  they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  set  out,  not  witk  the  solicitude  na- 
tural to  men  going  upon  dangerous  services,  but  with  that  confidence 
which  arises  from  security  of  success,  and  certainty  of  the  Dirine 
protection. 

$  IX.  As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  which 
Grijalva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  towards  the  island  of  Con- 
mel;  there  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Agnilar,  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indianiw— 
This  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dialectof  their  language, 
understood  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  poss'eisslng  ^sioes 
a  considerable  share  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  nse- 
/ful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river 
of  Tabasco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met 
with  there,  and  of  finding  sold  in  the  same  abundance;  but  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  from  some  unknown  cause,  was  totallr 
changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  good  will, 
he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Though  the  forcen 
of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary  eon- 
rage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  in  several  successive 
actions.  The  loss  which  they  sustained,  and  still  more  the  astonish- 
ment and  terror  excited  by  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
the  dreadful  appearance  of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits, 
and  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  king  of 
Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions, 
with  a  present  of  cotton  garments,  some  gold,  and  twenty  female 
slaves.}  *-— *. — -  - 
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$  X.  Cortes  eontinued  hit  coarse  to  the  westwordt  keepingas  near 
llie  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the  eouotry;  but  eould  dis- 
cover ao  plaee  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  Bt.  Jnan  de  Uloa.  As 
he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large  eanoe,  fall  ^of  people,  among  whom 
were  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinetion,, approached  his 
ship  with  signs  of  peace  and  amity.     They  came  on  board  without 
fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed  Jiim  in  a  most  respectfal  manner,  but 
tn  a  language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar.     Cortes  was  in  the 
uimoBi  perplcixitj  and  distress,  at  an  event  of  which  he  instantly 
foresaw  all  the  conseaoences,  and  already  felt  the  hesitation  and  un- 
certainty ;with  which  ne  should  carry  on  the  great  aehemes  which  he 
meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with. the  natives^  he  must  depend 
entirely  npon  soch  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural  mode 
pf  communication,  as  the  use  of  signs.     But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  hit  embarrassing  situation:  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him, 
when  his  own  sas^acity  tnuld.have  contributed  little  towards  his  re* 
lief.     One  of  the  female  slaves, .wkom. he  had  received  from  the  ca- 
cique of  Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  fiMt  interview  be- 
tween Cortes  and  his  new  guests.  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well 
as  the  confusion  of  Aguilar;  and  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexi-  V 
can  language,  she  explained  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  \ 
(en^e,  with  which  Aguilar  wan  acquainted.     This  woman,  known  -^ 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Idarina,  and  who  makes  a  conspi- 
cnont  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  great  revofu- 
tioat  were  brought  about  by  tmall  eauset  and  inconsiderable  instro- 
ments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empife.-.. 
Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  alter  a  vari- 
ety of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascans,  and  iMid 
resided  long  enonsh  among  them  to  acqoin  their  lansuage,  withont 
looting  the  use  of  her  own.     Though  it  .was  both  tedioos  and  trou- 
blesome to  converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters, 
Cortes  was  so  highly  pleased  with  having  discavered  this  method  of 
carrying  on  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which 
he  was  determined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  his  joy  he 
considered  it  as  a  visible  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour. 

$  XI.  He  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he  had  received 
ott  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two 
offieers  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  province,  by  a  greal 
monarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma;  and  that  they  were  sent  to 
inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to  offer 
him  what  assistance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage. 
Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  those  people,  as  well  as  tna 
tenor  of  the  message,  assured  them,  in  respectful  terms,  that  he  ap«» 
preached  their  country  with  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  came  to 
propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince 
and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in  person,  to 
the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting  for 
any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  aind  artillery;  andnav- 
ing  chosen  proper  ground,  bcf^n  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to 
Ibrtify  his  camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of 
.those  fatal  guests  into  their  country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  ope- 
rations, with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to 
repent. 
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$  XII.  Next  ilaj  Teotilc  and  Pilpatac  entered  the  Spanifh  canp 
with  a  numerous  retinae,  and  Corte*  considering  them  tm  the  minis- 
ters of  a  grv»at  monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very  dilTer- 
eiit  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  wore  accustomed  to  paj  to  the 
petty  cazi^iies,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  talcs,  reeeir- 
cd  them  with  mttch  formal  ceremony.  He  informed  them,  that  he 
eaaie  as  ambassador  fhim  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the 
greateH  monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  tvith  propositions  of 
such  raomcBt,  4hat  he  could  impart  them  ^^  "®"®  ^"*  •'**  emperor 
Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct  him, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  ihcir  master.  The  Mexican 
•flieers  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request,  which  they 
kaew  would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prore 
extremely  embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  fill- 
ed with  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  ever  since  the  former  ap- 
pearance of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted 
to  dissuade  Cortes  from  insisting  on  this  demand,  they  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  his  good  will,  by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  pre- 
sents, which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma,  they  laid  at  his  feet. 
,  They  were  introduced  with  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine  eotlon 
^  cloth,  of  plumes  of  variout  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  siN 
J  JUS^  *•  *considoraMe  vaiuei  the  workmanship  of  whicli  appeared  to 
"*  he  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  of  these  pro- 
duced an  effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  intended.  Io« 
stead  of  satisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ren- 
dered them  so  eager  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  ennntry 
which  abounded  witli  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could 
hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and 
Teutile  employed  to  dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  ami  in  a 
hanghty  determined  tone  he  insisted  on  his  demand,  of  being  admitt- 
ed to  a  personal  andience  of  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview, 
some  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diliireBt- 
ly  employed  in  delienatiuff,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  (he 
ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  itf • 
traded  their  eyes,  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observed  this,  and  was 
informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma,  in  order 
to  convey  ti>  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  womlerfnl 
objeets  now  presented  to  their  view,  than  any  words  could  eommn- 
nlcale,  he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  animated 
and  interesting,  by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both 
them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extraordinary 
prowess  of  his  follnwers,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms.  The 
tmmpets,  by  his  order,  sounded  an  alarm;  the  troops,  in  a  moment, 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  such  martial  exer- 
cises as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  effect  of  their  different  wea- 
Sans;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions,  gave  a  specimen  of  their  agil- 
y  and  strenffth|  the  artillery,  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired  arid  roada  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent  amazement  which 
is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects,  which  are  both  aw- 
ful and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non, many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  so  much 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled 
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tliat  of  the  godty  that  Cortes  fooDd  it  difiieali  to  compose  and  re-at* 
sare  them.  The  painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  I  heir  art,  and  they  pnt  their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to 
invent  fibres  and  symbols  to  represent  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  had  seen. 

^  Xlll.  Messengers  ivere  immediately  despatched  to  Monterama 
with  those  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  pass- 
ed since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  pre- 
sent of  some  European  curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  tbongli  of 
no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their 
novelty.     The  Mexican  monarchs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  informa^ 
tioD  of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of  their  extensive  empire, 
had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police,  unknown  at  that  time,  in  En- 
rope.    They  bad  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations,  along  the  prio- 
eipal  roads;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a.  regtnar  educa- 
tion, and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
intelligeDce  with  surprising  rapidity.     Though  the  capital  in  which 
Montezuma  resided  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Sf. 
Juan  de  Ulna,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  answer 
to  his  demands  was  received  in  a  few  days.    The  same  officers  who 
had  hitherto  treated  with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  this 
aoswen  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their 
master  was  to  all  the  schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  comman- 
del*,  they  would  not  venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previ- 
ously endeavoured  to  soothe  and  mollify  him.  For  this  purpose,  they 
renewed  their  negotiation,  by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  In. 
dians  loaded  with  presents  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma.     The  mag« 
nifieence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far  ex- 
ceeded any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  formed  of  his 
wealth.    They  were  placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground,  in  sack 
order,  as  shewed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Cortts  and  his  of- 
fieers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture,  as  to  resemble 
silk;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects  formed  with 
feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill 
and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  troth  and  beauty 
of  imitation.     But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes,  were  two  large ' 
plates  of  a  circular  form;  one  of  massive  gold,  representing  the  sun, , 
the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem  of  the  moon.*     These  were  aceompa-*/ 
Died  with  braceletsvcollars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold;  andi 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a  eom- 
plete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  some  boxes  filled  witli 
peaiJs,  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as  thev  had^ 
been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.     Cortes  received  all  these  with  an 
appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they 
were  bestowed.     But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon  this^  in- 
formed him,  that  their  master,  though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of 
what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortrs 
represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should 
approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  lon- 
ger in  his  dominions.     The  Spanish  general  declared,  in  a  manner 
more  resolute  and  peremptory  than  formerly,  that  he  most  insist  on 
bis  first  demand,  as  he  cotild  not,  without  dishonour,  return  to  his 
♦  See  Note  CU. 
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own  eoantry*  notil  he  was  admitted  into  the  pretenee  of  the  prisecr 
whom  he  wai  appoioted  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Tim 
Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose  that  willy 
which  they  were  aeenstnmed  to  consider  as  supreme  and  irresistible; 
jet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  conntry  into  an  open  rupture  with 
soch  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise,  that  he 
would  not  move  from  his*  present  camp,  until  the  return  of  a  mesaen* 
ger,  whom  they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  instructions. 

$  XIV.  The  fintiness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  original 
proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the  negotiation  between  hioi 
and  Montezuma  to  a  speedy  issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexi- 
can monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  mM 
a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  etaemy.  The  latter  was 
what  might  have  been  etpected  from  a  haughty  prince  in  possesaioa 
of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empirej  at  this  period,  was  at  a 
pitch  ofgrandeur  to  which  no  society  ever  attained  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod. Though  it  had  subsistedt  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  Sonth  Sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with  some  snail 
interruption,  above  five  hundredieagnes  from  east  to  west,  and  nrore 
than  two  hundred  from  north  to  south,  comprehending  provinces  not 
inferiour  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid 
zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the 
forces  which  might  have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire, 
Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a 
barren,  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  plaee 
of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  impossible, 
even  a*ith  all  the  advantages  of  their  sunerior  discipline  and  arms, 
that  they  eonld  have  stood  the  shock,  and  they  must  either  have  per- 
ished in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

$  XV.  As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  totakethis  spi- 
rited part,  his  own  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  -naturally  to 
prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  scep- 
tre, he  was  the  most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impa- 
tient of  eontroal.  His  saojects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed  with  unexampled  ri- 
gour, bat  they  were  impressed  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  capacity, 
as  commanded  their  respect;  and  by  many  victories  over  the  latter, 
be  had  spread  fkr  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had  added  several  eon- 
siderable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But^hough^  his  talents  might 
be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperHeetlvpolished  hs  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  th^ir  aecns- 
tomed  coarse,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  coi\{ectafie  so  ea- 
traordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  cither  to  judge  with  the  dis- 
cernment, or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  in  such  trying  emer- 
gence. 

$  XVI.  From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his 
coast,  he  discovered  symjptoms  of  timidity  and  embarrassment.  In- 
stead of  taking  such  resolutions  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
er, or  the  memory  of  his  former  explots,  might  have  inspiredi  hedt- 
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Iterated  with  an  anxiety  and  hetiiation  which  did  not  escape  the 
Mtiee  ef  hit  meanest  eoartiert.  The  perplexity  and  diteomposore 
lyf  Montezuma's  mind  npon  this  occasion,  as  wsU  as  the  general  dis- 
may of  his  sobjccts,  were  not  owing  virholly  to  the  impression  which 
the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  noTelty  of  their  appearance  and  the 
terror  sf  their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  np  to  a  more  remote 
source.  There  was  an  opinioo,  if  we  may  belicTe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the  Amer- 
ieansy  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impending  orer  their  heads, 
from  a  race  of  formidable  inraders  who  should  come  from  regions  to- 
wards the  rising )sun,  to  over-run  and  desolate  their  country.  Whe- 
ther thia  disquieting  apprehension  flowed*  from  the  memory  of  some 
•ataral  calamity  which  had  afflicted  that  part  of  the  |;lobe,  and  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitious  fears  and 
mrehedings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  accidentally  suggested 
by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occa- 
sioned, it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more 
prone  to  soperstitiovthan  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  were 
more  4e^ly  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their 
credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to  bring 
nboiit  this  fatal  revolution  which  they^  dreaded.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of  adventurers 
shoald  alarm  the  monarch  of  a  grei^  empire  and  all  his  subjects* 

(XVII.  Notwithstanding' the  influence  of  this  impression,  when 
the  messenger  arrived  ttom  the  Spanish  eantp  with  an  accoant  that 
the  leader  of  the  strangersy  adhenng^  to  his  original  demand^  refused 
to  (Aey  the  order  eigoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma 
assamed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and  in*  a  transport  of  rage  natu- 
Kal  to  a  fierce  prince  naaccustemed  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his 
willy  he  threatened  to  sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods. 
But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead  of  issning  or- 
ders to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he  again  called  his  ministers 
to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporising  measures 
will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble^  to  deliberate  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsellors  took  no 
eileetnal  measure  for  expelling  such  troublesome  intruders,  and  were 
satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them  to 
leave  the  country;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a  *^ 
present  of  such  value,  as  proved  a  fresh  inducement  t»  remain  there.y/^'^ 

$  XVIIL  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicitude, 
or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating  eoncerning  their  own  fu<' 
tare  conduct.  From  what  they  had  already  seen,  many  of  them  form- 
ed  such  extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
that,  despising  danger  or  hardships,  when  they  had  in  view  treasure* 
which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible,  they  were  eager  to  attempt  the 
eenquest.  Others,  estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs  which  had  occurred 
of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administration,  contended,  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  phrenzy  to  attack  such  a  state  with  a 
small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected  with  any  ally, 
and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and 
the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.    Cortes  secretly  applauded  the 
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advocates  for  bold  measures,  and  eberished  their  romantic  hopes,  as 
sueh  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoared  the  execution  of 
the  sehemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  sospieiont 
of  Velasquez  broke  oat  wilh  open  Tiolenea  in  the  attempts  to  deprive 
him  of  the  eomraaiid,  Cortes  saw  the  necetsitj  of  dissolving  a  eon* 
nexion  which  would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all  his  operatioD*,  ajid 
watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  wilh 
him.  Having  thi^  in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  secure 
the  esteem  and  afieetion  of  his  soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  com- 
mand,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem;  and  hi«  followers  were  quiek- 
ly  satisfied  that  they  might  rely,  with  perfect  eoefidenee,  on  the  coo- 
duct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  diflicolt  to  ac- 
quire their  affection.  Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  same  rank, 
and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him. 
Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse,  to  iBsinaate 
himself  into  their  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed 
acts  of  liberality  to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  al- 
lowing them  to  trade  privately  with  the  natives,*  he  attached  tha 
greater  part  of  his  soldiers  so  firmly  to  himself,  that  they  almost  for- 
got that  the  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority,  and  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

§  XIX.  Uurlng  those  intrigues,  Teatile  arrived  with  the  present 
from  Montezuma,  and,  together  v  ith  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order 
of  that  monarch  to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions;  and  when 
Cortes,  instead  of  complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience, 
the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  with 
looks  and  gestures  which  strongly  expressed  his  surprise  and  resent- 
ment.  Next  morning  none  of  the  natives,  who  used  to  frequent  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with  the  soldiers,  and  to 
bring  in  provisions,  appeared.  All  friendly  correspondence  seemed 
now  ta  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hostili- 
ties would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might  have  been 
foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  YelnsYiaez  nut  only  to  murmur 
and  cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  remonstrate  openly  against  his  imprudenco  in  attempting  the  con- 
quest of  a  mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  forse^and  lo  urse  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  aug- 
ment the  army.  I>iego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom 
the  malcontents  charged  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a 
soldierly  freedom  and  bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  army.  He  listened  to  this  remonstrance 
without  any  afipearance  of  emotion,  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and 
wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  liow  they  would  receive  a  propo- 
sition fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes  and  schemes  which  they 
had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he  carried  his  dissimula- 
tion so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measoreis  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army  should  be 
in  readiness  the  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.     As  soon  as  this 
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vas  known,  ihe  d^appointeil  tdveotorert  exelaimed  And  tlireatened; 
the  einifsaries  of  Cortes,  mingled  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage; 
the  ferment  beeame  general;  the  whole  eamp  was  almost  in  open 
motiny,  all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander.— - 
Corles  was  not  slow  in  appearing;  wben^  with  one  voiee,  offieers  and 
soldiers  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders 
whieh  they  had  received.  It  was  unworthy,  they  eried,  of  the  Cas- 
lilian  courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  first  aspect  of  danger,  and  infa- 
moos  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise,  that  had  hitherto  been 
soeeessful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
true  religioB»  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  country. 
Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures 
which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view;  but  if  he  chose  rather 
to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction 
and  opalcRce  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another 
^neral  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of  glory,  which  he  had  not 
apirlt  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  oifenee  at  the  bold- 
ness with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  sentiments  were  what  he  him- 
self had  inspired,  and  the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  th^t 
his  followers  had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  aflfected,  however, 
to  be  surprised  ac  what  he  heard,  declaring  that  his  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  persuasion  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  his  troops;  that,  from  deference  to  what  he  had  been 
informed  was  their  inclination^  he  bad  sacrificed  his  own  private 
opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing,  immediately,  aset- 
tJeaient  on  the  sea-^oast,  and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  interiour  part  of  the  country;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of 
his  errour;  and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were  animated  with  the 
generous  spirit  which  breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would 
resume,  with  fresh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubt- 
ed not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to  such  independent 
fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  declaration,  shouts  of 
applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The  measure  seemed  to  be 
taken  with  unanimois  consent;  such  as  secretly  condemned  it  being 
obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  their  diaifection 
from  their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
from  their  fellow*«oldiers. 

$  XX.  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  reflect,  Cortes 
set  about  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  be- 
ginning to  a  colony,  he  assembled  the  principal  persons  in liis  army, 
and  by  their  suftrage  elected  a  council  and  magistrates  in  whom  the 
government  was  to  be  vested.  As  men  naturally  transplant  the  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  the  mother  country  into  their  new  settlements,  this 
was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish  corporation^  The  magis- 
trates were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and  ensigns  of  omee, 
and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.  Ail  the  persons  chosen 
were  most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  their  elec- 
tion was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  their 
dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  priociples  of  avarice  and  en- 
Ihosiasm,  which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises  in 
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the  New  World,  seem  to  haTO  eonearred  in  togMttinK  the  name 
which  Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infant  settlement  He  called  it,  The 
rich  town  of  the  True  Cro%9.^ 

%  XXI.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  oonneil  was  distinguished 
by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.     As  soon  as  it  assembled,  Cortes 
applied  for  leave  to  enter;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of 
profoand  respeet,  which  added  4iigniljr  to  the  tribnnal,  and  set  an 
example  of  reverence  for  its  aothority,  he  began  a  long  harangue, 
in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flattering  to  the 
persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  fanction,  he  observed,  that  as 
.the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had  planted 
was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with 
the  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign;  ac- 
.cordingly,  that  be  would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  6S« 
nenlialto  the  public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he 
.were  addressing  his  royal  master;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  set- 
tled in  a  great  empire,  whose  sovereign  had  already  discovered  his 
hostile  intentions,  depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these 
upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among  the  troops; 
that  his  right  to  Command  was  derived  from  a  commission  granted 
by  the  governor  of  Cuba;  and  as  that  had  been  long  si fice  revoked, 
the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned;  that  he 
might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  title; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  ^rmy  which  miglH  dispute  the  powers  of  its 
general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  ordersf 
that,  moved  by  these  considerations,  he  noi%  resigned  all  his  author- 
ity to  ihem,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  ts 
confer  full  jurisdiction  might  appoint  one,  in  the  kine's  name,  ts 
command  the  army  in  its  future  operations;  and  as  for  his  own  part 
such  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that 
he  would    most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the  same  hand  that 
laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince  hi<«  fellow-soldiers, 
that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
obey.     Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission  from 
Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
jt  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

$  XXIL  The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cor- 
tes had  concerted  this  important  measure  with  his  confidents,  and 
had  prepared  the  other  members  with  great  address,  for  the  part 
which  he  wished  them  to  take.  His  resignation  was  accepted;  and 
as  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his  conduct  af- 
forded the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities  for  command, 
they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected  him  chief  justice  of  the 
colony,  and  cantain  general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  commis- 
sion to  be  made  out  in  the  king's  name  with  most  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  should  bo 
farther  known.  That  this  deed  might  not  he  deemed  the  machina- 
tion of  a  junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquaint- 
ed them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  The  soldiers,  with  eager 
applause,  ratified  the  choice  which  the  council  had  made;  the  air 
resounded  with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood 
in  support  of  his  authority. 
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$  XXIII.  Oorteft  fanTing  now  brooght  his  intrigaes  to  the  desired 
issoe)  and  shakei^  off  his  mortifying  dependence  on  the  governor  of 
Caba,  aeeepted  of  the  commission,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  ju* 
risdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  colony,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  respect  to  the  eoancil,  and  gratitude  to  the  army.  To- 
f^her  with  his  new  command,  he  assumed  greater  dignity,  and  began 
to  exercise  more  extensive  powers.  Formerly  he  had  felt  himself  to 
be  only  the  deputy  of  a  snbjeet;  now  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fullv  aware  of  what 
woold  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situation  of  Cortes,  coofd  no 
lon^r  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  actions.  They 
exelained  openly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal, 
and  against  thoi»e  of  the  army  as  mnttnons.  Cortes,  instantly  per- 
eeiTing  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  cheek  to  such  seditious  dis- 
course by  some  vigorous  measure,  arrested  Urdaz,  Escudero,  and  Ve- 
lasqnez  dcLeon,  the  ringleaderf  of  this  fkction,  and  sent  them  pri- 
soners aboard  the  feet,  loaded  ^ith  chains.  Their  dependants,  as- 
tonished and  overawed,  remained  qtriet;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to 
reelaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners,  who  were  officers  of  great  me- 
rit, courted  their  friendship  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that  the 
reeottciliation  was  perfectly  cordial;  and,  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions, neither  their  connexion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the 
memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted 
them  to  swerve'from  an  inviolablie  sttaehment  to  his  interest.  In  this, 
as  well  as  hts  other  negotiations  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which 
Araided  with  respect  to  his  fbture  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed 
niiieh  of  his  success  to  the  Mexican  sold,  which  he  distributed  with  ^' 
a  Kberat  hand  both  among  his  friendsS&d  opponents. 

5  XXIT.  Cortes;  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between  himself 
and  his  army  indhsohible,  by  engi^ng  it  to  join  him  in  disclaiming 
any  dependence  on  the  governor  ofCuba,and  in  repeated  acts  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the 
camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the  coun- 
try. To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an  event  no  less  fbrtonate  than 
seasonable.  Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  were  introduced  into  his  presence.  He  found  that  they 
were  sent  with  a  prefer  of  friendship  from  the  cazique  of  Zempoalla, 
a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance;  and  from  their  answers  to 
a  variety  of  questions  which  he  pot  to  them,  according  to  his  usual 
practice  in  erery  interview  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  gather- 
ed, that  their  master,  thongh  sn^ect  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was  im- 
patient of  the  yofce,  and  filled  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  pros- 
pect of  deliverance  ftom  the  oppression  nnder  which  he  groaned.  On 
hearinff  this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cor- 
tes. Ue  saw  that  the  great  empire,  which  he  intended  to  attack, 
was  neither  perfectly  united,  nor  .its  sovereign  universally  beloved. 
He  concluded,  that  the  causes  of  disafiection  could  not  be  confined  to 
one  province,  but  that  in  other  corners  there  most  be  malcontents,  so 
weary  of  subjection^  or  so  desirous  of  chanse,  as  to  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  standard  of  any  protector.  Full  of  those  ideas,  on  which  he 
began  to  form  a  scheme,  that  time,  and  more  peclbet  information  eoa- 
eerning  the  state  of  the  country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a 
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most  gracious  reeeptiea  to  the  ZempoallanS)  and  promised  soob  to 
visit  their  eazique. 

$  XXV.  In  order  to  perforin  this  promise,  it  was  not  neeessarj  to 
vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed  for  his  march.  Some  of- 
ficers^ whom  he  hail  employed  to  survey  the  coast,  having  discover- 
ed a  village  named  QuUhislan,  aboot  forty  miles  to  the  northward, 
which,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  eommodioos' 
ness  of  the  harboar,  seemed  to  be  a  more  proper  station  for  a  settle- 
ment than  that  where  he  was  emeamped,  Cortes  determined  to  re- 
move thither.  Zempoaila  lay  in  his  way,  where  the  eaziques  re- 
ceived him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect;  with  gifts 
and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  will,  with  respect 
approaching  almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  deliverer.  From  him  he  learned  many  particalars  with  respeet  to 
the  character  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
his  dominion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  eazique  told  him  with 
tears,  haughty,  cruel»  and  suspicious;  who  treated  his  own  subjects 
with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  excessive  exac- 
tions, and  often  tore  their  sons  and  daughters  from  them  by  violence; 
the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims  to  his  gods;  the  latter,  to  be  re- 
served as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to 
him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  vi- 
siting a  country  so  remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redress  grievaoeet, 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for 
this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  eontinued  his  march  to  Qsiabislaa. 

$  XXVI.  The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  pro- 
per situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen,  that  he  immedi- 
ately marked  out  ground  for  a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were 
only  huts;  bat  these  were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  the 
finishing  of  those  fortifications,  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
«olony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in  prosecuting  the  designs  whieh  the 
leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in  order  to  seen  re  a  place  of 
retreat  and  to  preserve  their  commuuication  with  the  sea,  every  man 
in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the  worky 
Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and  perseveranee 
in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoaila  and  Quiabisian  lent  their  aid; 
and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlements,  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  defence. 

$  XXVII.  While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had  se- 
veral interviews  with  the  eaziques  of  Zempoaila  and  Quiabisian; 
and  availing  himself  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  new 
objects  whieh  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually  inspired  them  with 
such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order, 
and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protection,  they  ven- 
tured to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma's  officers  having 
appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded 
to  leave  liis  dominions,  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  eaziques 
made  (hem  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  their 
superstition  was  oo  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they 
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prepared  to  Meriiee  them  to  tkeir  gode.  Fn»iii  tkit  laitdoiger  they 
were  delivered  bj  the  interposition  of  Cortes,  who  manifested  tba 
Qtmost  horror  at  the  mention  of  sieh  a  deed.  The  two  eaziqnes  haT* 
iog  now  been  pushed  to  an  aet  of  saeh  open  rebellion,,  as  left  them 
no  hope  of  safety  hot  in  attaehin^;  themselves  inviolably  to  the  Span- 
iards, they  soon  eompleled  their  anion  with  them,  by  formally  ae- 
knowledgittg  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inha- 
bited the  monntainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willingly  subject* 
ed  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  offered  to  accompany 
Cortes,  with  all  their  forces^  in  his  march  to  Mexico. 

$  XX Vlll.  Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New  Spain; 
and  though  this  period  had  not  been  distinguished  by  martial  ex* 

filoits,  every  moment  had  been  employed  in  operations,  which,  though 
ess  splendid,  were  more  important     By  his  address  in  conducting 
liis  intrignes  with  his  own  army,  as  well*  as  his  sagacity  in  carrying 
CD  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  he  had  already  laid  the  fonnda- 
tioBs  of  his  future  success.    But  whatever  confidence  he  might  place 
in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  perceive,  that  all  his  ti* 
Ue  to  command  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by 
a  precarious  tenure.    The  injuries  which  Velasquez  had  received, 
were  sach  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for  redress  to 
their  common  sovereign;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw,  might 
be  given  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  to 
panishment*     Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  most  effectual  precautions  against  this  impending  danger.  With 
this  view  he  persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  justify 
their  own  conduct  in  establishing  a  colony  independent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Velasquez.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  they  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  his  merit,  in   fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments 
under  Cordova  and  Orijalva,  affirming  that  these  had  been  equipped 
by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the  expeditions  and  not  by  the 
governor.     They  contended  that  the  lole  object  of  Velasquez  was  to 
trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there.  They  asserted  that  Cortes  and  the 
omeert  who  had  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part  of 
the  expense  in  fitting  out  the  armament.    On  this  account^  thejr 
hambly  requested  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  hit 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal 
commission.     That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  grant  more  readily 
what  they  demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  description  of  the 
cooatry  which  they  had  discovered;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  their  civilization  and  arts;  they  related  the  progress 
which  they  had  already  made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the  country 
situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  crown  of  Castile;  and  mentioned  the 
schemes  which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  which  they 
entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  subjection.*    Cortes  himself 

♦  In  this  letter  it  is  asset  ted,  that  though  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards 
have  been  wounded  in  their  various  encounters  with  the  people  of  Tabasco,  not 
one  of  them  died,  and  all  had  recovered  in  a  very  short  time.    This  sccnu  to 
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wrote  ia  a  umiiar  «traio;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanish  eoujpt, 
'  aceustomed  to  the  exaggerated  representatioDs  of  every  new  eonniry 
by  its  diseoverersy  woind  give  little  credit  to  their  splendid  aeeeonts 
of  New  Spain,  if  these  were  not  aeeompanied  with  sueh  a  speeinen 
of  what  it  contained,  as  would  exeile  a  high  idea  of  its  opnlenoe,  he 
ftolieiled  bis  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  tliejr  might  claim  as  their 
part  uf  the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that 
the  whole  might  be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  wbiclt 
he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own  romaotie  ex- 
pectations of  future  wealth,  that  an  army  of  indi|^nt  and  raf  aesona 
adventurers  was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their 
/sovereign  thjaJciehfiaiDresenUhat  had  hitherto  been  transmitted  fron^ 
{jhe  New  World.*  Po7tocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  present  t»  Castile,  with 
express  orders  4lot  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  passage  thither. 

$  XXIX.  WhiTe'a  veSSeT  was' preparing  for  their  departure,  an 
unexpected  ^vent  occasioned  a  general  alarm.  Some  soldiers  ^and 
sailors,  secretly  attached  to  Velasquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospeet 
of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  a  great  empire  with  such  unequal  i^^r^e^  formed  the  design  of  seiz- 
ing one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making  their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  or- 
-^  der  to  give  the  governor  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to 
^:!^  intercepttlie  ship  which,  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and  despatehee  to 
Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though  formed  by  persons  6T  low  rank,  was 
conducted  with  profound  secrecy;  but  at  the  moment  when  eve^y 
thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
associates. 

i)  XXX.  Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so  season- 
y  on  this  occasion,  the  detection  of  this  conspiracv  filled  his  mind 
with  most  disquieting  apprehensions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a 
scheme  which  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  still  lurked  among  his  troops;  that  though  hitherto 
cheeked  by  the  uniform  success  of  his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the 
hand  of  authority,  various  events  might  occur  which  would  eneear> 
age  and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of 
the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  seUlements  in  Cnba^  and 
that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordin^  danger,  or  any  reverse 
of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them  from  returning 
thither.  He  was  sensible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  eonld 
bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  small  defection  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.*  After  ruminating  of- 
ten, and  with  much  solicitude,  upon  those  particulars,  he  saw  ne  hope 
of  success,  bnt  in  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  redne- 
ing  his  men  to  the  neceuity  of  adopting  the  same  resolution  with 

confirm  what  I  observe  in  p.  247,  concerning  Uie  imperfection  of  the  ofieasive 
weapons  used  by  the  Americans.  In  this  letter  the  human  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  Mexicans  to  their  deities,  are  described  minutely,  and  with  great  horror; 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  those  barbarous 
nt«s.  To  this  letter  is  subjoined  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  prasenU 
sent  to  the  emperor.  That  published  by  Goroara.  Cron.  c.  29,  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  it.  P.  Martyr  describes  many  of  the  articles  in  bis  treatise 
lie  msulia  uupcr  invcntif,  p.  354,  etc. 
•  Sec  Note  CIV. 
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whieh  he  hiflK^lf  was  animated,  either  to  eeaquer  or  (o  perish. • 

With  this  irieW)  he  determiBed  to  destroy  his  fleet;  bat  as  he  durst 
nut  veotore  to  eieeute  sueh  a  bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority, 
he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  this  measure*  His  address  in  aeeomplishing  this 
was  not  inferiour  to  the  arduous  oecasion  in  whieh  it  was  employed. 
He  persuaded  some»  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much  by  havipg 
been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  anfit  for  service;  to  others  he 
pointed  out  what  seasonable  reinforeement  of  strength  they  would 
derive  from  the  junction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  em- 
ployed as  sailors;  and  to  all,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixing 
their  eyes  and  wishes  upon  what  was  before  tbem,  without  allowing 
the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal 
consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and  after  stripping  them  of 
their  sails,  riggingi  iron  works,  and  whatever  else  might  be  of  use, 
the^  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to 
which  there  is  notbing  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred  men  volun- 
tarily consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with  power- 
fal  said  unknown  nations;  and  having  presluded  every  means  of  es- 
cape, left  thenuelves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perseverance. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes$  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  and  the 
dnposition  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advanta- 
ges^ however,  derived  from  the  latter,  though  procured  by  mnch  as- 
siduity and  address,  were  well  nigh  JQSt  in  a  moment,  by  an  indis- 
creet sally  of  religions  zeal,  which,  ob  many  occasions  ^precipitated 
Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent  with  the  prudence  that  ciistinguishes 
his  character.  Though  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own  superstition,  or  to  in* 
stmet  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the  idols  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  erect  a  crucifix  and 
an  iosage  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  beheld  this  with  aston- 
ishment and  horror;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms;  but  such  was 
the  authority  of  Cortesy  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Span- 
iards had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  blood- 
shed, and  coneprd  perfectly  ro-establisked. 

$  XXXI.  Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces. 
The  rest  of  his  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  in- 
firmity were  least  fit  for  active  service,  he  left  as  a  garrison  in  Villa 
Rica,  under  the  command  of  Escalante,  an  oflleer  of  merit,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The  cazique  of  Zempoalla  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions,  and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians 
called  TamemeSj  a  hose  office,  in  a  country  where  tame  animals 
were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  servile 
labour.  They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
hitherto  had  been  obliged,  not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but 
to  drag  along  the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  offered  likewise  a 
considerable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four 
hundred;  taking  care,  however,  to  choose  persons  of  sueh  note  as 
might  prove  hostages  fo/  the  fidelity  of  their  master.  Nothing 
nemorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines 
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of  Tlaseala.    The  iDhabitants  of  that  (irovinee,  a  warlike  people, 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexieaos,  and  bad  beetr  united  in  aa 
aneient  alliance  with  the  eaziques  of  Zempoalla.     Though  less  et* 
vilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they  were  advanced  in  im- 
provement far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America)  whose  mannera 
we  hav«  described.    They  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agri- 
culture; they  dwelt  in  large  towns;  they  were  not  strangers  to  some 
species  of  commerce;  and,  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institu- 
tions and  laws,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we 
discern  traces  both  of  distributive  justice  and  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, in  their  interiour  police.     But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civil- 
ization was  incomplete,  and  as  theynlepended  for  subsistence  not  on 
agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hunting, 
they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to  men  in  this  state.-— 
Like  them,  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful;  like  them,  too,  they  were 
high  spirited  and  independent.     In  consequence  of  the  former,  they 
were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender  and  oc- 
casional intercourse  with  neighbouring  states.    The  latter  inspired 
them  with  such  detestation  of  servitude,  that  they  not  only  reflised 
to  stoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  and  sueeessfnl 
contest  in  defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  superior  power  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  but  they  guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  do- 
mestic tyranny;  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master,  they  liv- 
ed under  the  mild  and  limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  eleeted  by 
their  several  tribes. 

§  XXXII.  Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  concerning 
the  martial  character  of  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  pro- 
fessions of  delivering  the  oppressed  from  the  tvranny  of  Montezuma, 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  an- 
cient allies,  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the  Tlasealans  to  grant 
him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  four 
Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request  in 
his  name,  and  in  that  of  the  cazique,  that  they  would  permit  the 
Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  republic  in  their  way 
to  Mexico.  But  instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which  was  ex- 
pected, the  Tlasealans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  public  character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing 
them  to  their  gods.  At  the  same  time,  they  assembled  their  troops^ 
in  order  to  oppose  those  unknown  invaders,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  make  their  passage  good  bv  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  con- 
curred in  precipitating  the  Tlasealans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierete 
people,  shut  up  within  its  own  narrow  precincts, And  little  accostom- 
ed  to  any  intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every  stran- 
ger as  an  enemy,  and,  is  easily  excited  to  arms.  They  concluded, 
from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.  The  imprudent  zeal  of 
Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled  the  Tlasealans 
with  horror;  and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their  superstition 
than  the  other  nations  of  NeW  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to  avenge 
their  injured  gods,  and  to  aequire  the  merit  of  ofiering  up  to  them, 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  al- 
tarS;  they  contemned  the  small  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they 
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had  not  yet  ineisnred  their  own  stren^h  with  that  of  these  new  en^ 
emieii,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  saperiority  which  they  derived  from 
their  arms  and  discipline. 

§  XXXIIl.  Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  for  the  re* 
turn  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced  into  the  TIascalan  territories.* 
As  the  resolutions  of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with 
no  less  promptitude  than  they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the 
field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  iotre- 
pidity;  and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded  some  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  killed  two  horses;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  of  great  moment, 
because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of  their  courage, 
Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order;  he  chose  the  stations,  where  he  halted, 
with  attention^  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care. 
Dnring  fourteen  days  he  was  es^posed  to  almost  uninterrupted  as- 
saults, the  Tlascalaus  advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renew- 
ing the  attack  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perse- 
verance to  which  the  Spaniards  had  seen  nothing  parallel  in  the 
New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe  those  successive 
battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  particu* 
lars»  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  circumstances,! 
with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can 
render  the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no  equali- 
ty of  danger;  and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of 
thousands  slain  on  the  one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on 
the  other,  the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition 
of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicissitudes  in  the  engagement,  com- 
oiand  no  attention. 

§  XXXIV.  There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war, 
wkieh  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon 
the  character,  both  of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  con- 
querors. Though  the  Tlasealans  brought  into  the  field  such  numer- 
ous armies  as  appear  sufiicient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  their  small  bat- 
talion. Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The 
Tlasealans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  \ike  all  unpolished  nations, 
atrangers  to  military  order  and  discipline,  and  lost,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their  num- 
bers, and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attaek,  by  their  constant  solicitude  V^ 
to  earry  oflfthe  dead  and  wounded.  This  poifilof  honour,  founded  y^ 
'^K  'AehtimenT'ortenderness  iiatural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
strengthened  by  anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen 
from  being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal  among  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Spain.  Attention  to  this  pious  office  occupied  them 
even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  broke  their  union,  and  diminished 
the  force  of  the  impression  w6ich  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint 
effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the 
imperfection  of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a 
great  measure  inofiensive.  After  three  battles,  and  manv  skirmish- 
es and  assaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.     Arrows 

•  August  30.  t  Set  Note  CV. 
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and  spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  harden- 
ed in  the  fire,  and  woo<)en  swords*  though  destroett^e  weapons 
among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  back* 
lers,  and  eonid  hardly  penetrate  the  escaufiles^  or  quilted  jackets, 
which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  TIasealans  advanced  boldly  to  ihe 
charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  band.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  wounded  though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
want  of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the 
armsi  with  which  they  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  TIasealans  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  they  seem  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities  with 
some  degree  of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards 
warning  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they  knew  that  their  in- 
vaders wanted  provisions,  and  imagined,  perhap8,Hike  the  other 
Americans,  that  they  had  left  their  own  country  because  it  did  not 
afford  tliem  subsistence, Xhey  sent  to  their  camp  a  large  supply  of 
poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully,  because  they 
scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  huneer,  and  it  would  be- 
an afiVont  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well  as 
disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prev/ 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  ene- 
mies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this  threat;  when  they  per- 
ceived, in  the  subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  alt 
the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  epi- 
nion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to 
conceive  (hem  to  be  a  superior  order  of  beings  against  whom  human 
power  eonId  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious  causes  of  aneh  ex- 
traordinarv  events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they  shonltl  em- 
ploy in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests,  af- 
ter many  sacrifices  and  incantations  delivered  this  response.  That 
these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  pro-created  by  his 
animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  east;  that,  by  day,  while  che- 
rished with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invinci- 
ble; but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vi- 
gour declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwni- 
dled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories  less  plausible  have  gained 
credit  with  more  enlightened  nations  and  have  influenced  their  con- 
duot.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  TIasealans,  with  their  implicit 
confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a  strong  bo- 
dy in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled 
and  surprised.  But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment 
than  to  be  deceived  by  the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
sentinels  at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  extraordinary  movement 
among  the  TIasealans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops 
were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dispersed  the  party  with  great 
slaughter  without  allowing  it  to  approach  the  camp.  The  TIasea- 
lans, convinced,  by  sad  experience,  that  their  priests  had  deluded 
them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to  deceive, 
or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  they  be* 
gan  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 
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$  XXXV.  Tbej  were  at  a  lot t,  however,  lo  what  manner  to  ad- 
dress the  •tran:^er8,  what  idea  fo  form  of  their  eharaeter,  and  whe* 
ther  to  consider  them  as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature. 
There  were  eireumstances  in  their  eonduet  whieh  seemed  to  favour 
eaeh  opinion.  On  the  one  band,  as  the  Spaniards  eonstantly  dismis- 
sed the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often 
with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  uf  peace 
after  every  victory;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who,  according  to 
the  exterminating  system  of  %var  known  in  America,  were  accustom- 
ed to  sacri6ce  and  devour  without  mercy  ail  the  captives  taken  in 
battle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentimentB  of  the 
humanity  of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  band,  as  Cortes 
bad  seized  fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his 
eamp,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  spies,  bad  cut^tSiteiLJlAQds;  this  ^ 
bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  lire-arms  and 
horses,  filled  them  with  dreadful  impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
invaders.*  This  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  address^ 
ing  the  Spaniards.  '^  If/'  said  they,  ^'  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel 
ftnd  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves,  that  you  may  drink 
their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  of- 
fering of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is 
meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  yon.''  The  peace  whieh  both 
parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
liascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the 
republic  under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  persons 
and  possessions  from  injury  or  violence. 

$  XXXVI.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for 
the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among  a  small  body  of  men, 
anrrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the 
aruij  was  on  duty  every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to 
rest,  slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run 
to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warning.  Many  of  them  were  wound- 
ed, a  good  number^  and  among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured  under 
the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  several  had  died  since 
they  had  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the  supplies 
whieh  they  received  from  the  TIascalans,  they  were  often  in  want  of 
provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessities  most  requisite  in  dan- 


gerous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  ,  v 
rith  the  fatj&Lthelndinns  whom  they  had  slain.— -^^ 
Worn  out  with  such  intolerable  toil  andfTardships,  many  of  the  sol- 


was  composed  wit 


dien  began  to  murmur,  and,  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and 
boldness  of  their  enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  reouired 
the  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes's  authority  and  address  to  check  this 
spirit  of  despondency  in  its  progress,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers 
with  their  wonted  sense  of  their  own  superiority  over  the  enemies 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend.  The  submission  of  the  Tlascalans, 
and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of  a  superior  order, 
banished,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  all  memory  of 
past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  respect  to  their 

•  See  Note  CVI. 
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fdtorp  operatiodt,  and  fail j  tatiified  them  that  there  was  not  now  atiy 
^overin  Amerieaable  to  withstand  their  arms. 

^  XXXVIl.  Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlaseala,  in  order  to 
allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  after  sueh  hard  serviee^ 
Daring  that  time,  he  was  employed  in  tranactions  and  inqniries  of 

£«at  moment  with  respeet  to  bis  futnre  schemes.  In  his  daily  eon* 
renees  wHh  the  TIasealan  ehiefs}  he  received  information  eoneem- 
ing  every  partienlar  relative  tn  the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or 
to  the  qnaliltes  of  its  sovereiffn,  which  eonid  be  of  use  in  regulating 
jbis  conduct,  whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an 
tmemy.  As.  he  found  that  Ihe  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the 
Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had  been  representedi 
and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derivd  front  the  aid  of  soeh 
powerful  confederates,  he' employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidenee.  Nor  was  anj  extraordinary  exertion 
of  these  necessary.  The  Tlasealans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natoral 
to  nnpoifshed  m^,  w«re^  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  toron  from 
th«  extreitie  of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  ap^ 
pearaneea'nd  eo^ductof  their  guests,  waste  them  matter  of  wonder.* 
They  gazed  with  admiration  at  wbateverthe  Spaniards  did,  and  fan- 
ejring  them  to  be  of  heavenly  ori^tn,^  were  eager  dot  only  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  They  offered, 
accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  repnblic»  under  the  command  ofthetr  most  experi- 
enced captains. 

$  XXXVltl.  Bdt,  after  Jiestowing  so  much  pains  on  cementing  this 
union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were  on  the  point  of  beins  lost, 
by  a  n^W  effusion  of  that  intemperate  religious  zeal  with  whieb  Cor- 
tes was  animated,  no  less  than  the  other  adventurers  of  the  age.— 
They  all  cdnsidered  themselves  as  instruments  employed  by  heayea 
tb  propagate  the  ChHstian  faith^  and  the  less  they  were  qualified, 
either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals,  Alt'  sueh  a  function,  thej  were 
more  eager  tb  discharge  it/  The  profound  yeneration  of  the  Tlas- 
dalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to 
dome  of  their  ehiefs  the  doofrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  tuid  to 
fnsist  that  they  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and  embrace 
the  faith  of  their  new  friends,  they,  acCordrng  to  an  idea  nniversal 
Hmong  barbarous  nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  What  he  taught;  but  contended,  that  the  TttUes  of  TIascala 
were  divinities-no  less  than  the  God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed; 
^nd  as  that  Beina^  was  entitled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they 
were  bound  to  revere'the  same  powers  which  their  ancestors  had 
worshippdri.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless  to  urge  hts  demand  in 
ii  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the 
Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  te  men- 
tion this  again^  lest  the  gods  should  avenge  an  their  heads  the  guilt 
^f  havinf^  listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  en- 
raged at  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force,  what  he  could 
4|ot  accomplish  by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars^ 
And  cast  down  their  idols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempo- 
jilla»  if  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo^  chaplain  to  the  expedition 
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kad  Bot  eheeked  hit  ineoBi iderate  impetuotitj.  He  represeafed  thc» 
iaiprodenee  of  saeh  an  attempt  id  a  large  eitj  newly  reeoneiled*  an<f 
filled  with  people  no  len  sonerstitioas  than  warlike;  he  declared  that 
the  proeeeoiog  at  Zempoalla  had  always  appeared  to  him  precipi- 
tate and  nnJBtt;  that  religion  was  not  tabe  propagated  by  theiword,. 
or  infidelt  to  be  converted  by  violence  that  other  weaponi  were  to  be 
•mployed  in  this  ministry^patient  instruction  matt  enlighten  the 
vndentandiag^  and  piont  example  eaptirate  the  heart,  before  men: 
eouJd  be  indoeed  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  trath.  Amidtt 
neenie*,  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  in  sneh  dote  unioii 
with  opprettion  and  eraelty,  senli^enftt  to  libseral  and  lAinMne  todthe 
the  mind  with  nnexpected  pleatdre;  and  at  a. time  #hen  the  rightt 
•f  contcienee  were  little  nnderttood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  tha 
idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  it  astonithed  to  find  a  Spanith  monkf 
of  the  tixteenth  century  among  the  firtt  advoeatet  against  pertecu- 
tjon^  and  in  behalf  of  religiont  liberty.  The  renbnttran^et  of  an\ 
eccletiattic,  no  lett  retpectable  for  witdem  than  ^irtie,  bad  their  ^^ 
proper  weight  with  Corttt.  He  left  the  TIasealant  in  the  unditturbo  /  ""^ 
ed  exerieite  of  their  own  ritet,  requiring  only  thait  fhey  tbonld  desitt^' 
from  their  horrid  practiee  of  offering  human  vietimt  in  taer^^fic^.  y 
$  XXXIX.  Cortes,  at  toon  at  hit  troopt  were  fit  for  tervice,  re- 
solved to  continue  hit  march  to  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  eamett 
dittoativet  of  the  TIatcalant,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  un- 
avoidable, if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and 
cruel  at  Montezuma.  At  he  was  accompanied  by  tiz  thousand 
Tlatealant,  he  had  now  the  command  of  forcet  which  resembled  a 
regular  army:  They  directed  (heir  course  towardrCholuhn;^  Mon- 
tezuma, who  had  at  iengih  contented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  Into  his 
presence,  having  informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  |;iven  ordenf  for  hit 
uieadly  reception  there.  Cholnla  waii  a  considerable  town,  and 
though  only  five  leagnes  distant  front- TIascala,  Was  fbmverly  an  in- 
dependent state,  but  had  been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. This  was  contidered  by  the  people  of  New  Spain  at  a  holy 
place,  the  tanctuary  and  chief  teat  of  their  godt,  to  which  pilgrims 
retorted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater  number  of  human  vie- 
timt were  offered  in  its  principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico* 
Montezuma  seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from 
tome  tuperttitiout  hope  that  the  godt  would  not  tuffer  this  sacred 
mansion  to  be  defiled  without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  th'ote 
impiout  ttrangert,  who  venturol  to  intuit  their  power  in  the  place  of 
i4t  peculiar  retideneej  or  from  a  belief  that  he  himtelf  might  there 
attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  eertam  tacccft,  nnder  the  imme^ 
diate  protection  of  hit  divinitiet. 

^  $  XLi  Cortet  had  been  warned  by  the  TIatcalant,  before  he  tet  out 
on  hit  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulant.  He  him- 
telf* though  received  into  the  town  with  much  teeming  retpect  and 
cordiality,  obterved  teveral  circumttancet  in  their  conduct  which  .ex«> 
cited  tutpieioa.  Two  of  the  TIatcalant,  who  were  escaitiped  at 
tome  distance  from  the  town,  at  the  Cholulant  refused  to  admit  their 
ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  iw 
disgnisci  ac<)uainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  the  womo^  aodebil' 
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dren  of  the  principal  eitizent  retiring  in  great  horry  every  nif  ht;  Md 
that  six  children  bad  been  saeri6eed  in  the  ehief  temple,  a  rite  whish 
indicated  the  exeeotioa  of  Home  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approaeh- 

/ing.  At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  informalioa 
from  an  Indian  woman^f  dittinction^  whose  con6denee  she  hmd 

•gained,  that  the ^Jest ruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted;  that  a  bo- 
dy of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town;  that  some  of  the 
streets  were  barricaded,  and  in  <M^ers,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were 
duK)  &nd  slightly  covered  over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horses  migbt 
fall;  that  stones  or  massive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops  of 
the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry;  that  the  fatal 

^  lioor  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed 
at  this  concorring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the  ehief 
priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  con6rmed  the  in* 
telligence  which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
he  instantly  resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them 
such  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  sob- 
jeets  with  terror.  For  this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans. 
were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  thetr 
quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  the  TIascalans  had  orders  to 
advance;  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent 
for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal  given  the  troops 
rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  leaders,  and  so 
much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  hands,  they 
stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards 
pressed  them  in  front,  the  TIascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear.— 
The  streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples, 
which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leading  men, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scene  of 
horror  eontinned  two  days,  daring  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  all  that  the  destructive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  im- 
placable revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  innict  At  length  the 
carnage  ceased,  aAer  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Cholulans,  with- 
oat  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  released  the  magis* 
t  rates,  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery, 
deeiared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  oflbacct 
bnt  required  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-estab- 
lish order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired  over  this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  were 
they  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  their  superior  discernment,  as 
well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city  was  in  a 
few  days  felled  a^gaia  with  people,  who  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sa- 
cred buildings,  yielded  respectful  service  to  men,  whose  hands  were 
atained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens.^ 

$  XLI.  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards  Mexieo,t 
which  was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.  In  every  place  through 
which  he  passed,  he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  suAcient 
power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it 
groaned;  and  the  caziques  or  governors  communicated  to  him  all  the 
grievanccf  which  theyfbit  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  Mon- 
tezuma, with  that  unreserved  confidence  which  men  naturally  re- 
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pMe  in  sapemr  beingt.    When  Cortes  first  obsenred  the  seeds  of 
diseoDtent  rn  the  remote  proyioees  of  the  empire^  hope  dawned  vpoa 
his  mtsd;  bat  when  he  now  diseovered  sneh  symptoms  of  alienatioa 
from  their  monareh  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  eonelnded  that 
the  vital  parts  of  the  eonstitntion  were  affeeted,  and  eoneeived  tho 
nu>st  sangaine  expectations  of  overturning  a  state,  whose  natoral 
strength  was  thos  divided  and  impaired.     While  those  refleetions 
eneonraged  the  general  to  persist  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the 
soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to  their 
capacity.  In  deseendisg  from  the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  across  whieh  jj 
the  rsad  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Meiieo  opened  gradually  to  their  ^^^^•Jf^rf  f 
When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  '  ^f  i  . 
beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  when  they  observed  fertile  and         Ay 
cultivated  fields,  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  eould  reach;  when        / 
they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  laree 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  tnc 
middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets;  the  scene  so  far  exceed- 
ed their  imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of 
romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  guilded 
domes  were  presented  to  their  sight;  others  eould  hardly  persuade 
themselves  that  this  wonderful  spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
dream.*    As  t4iey  advanced,  their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their 
amazement  iner€)tised«    They  were  now  fujiy  satisfied  that  the  cotin-\ 
try  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of  it,  and  | 
flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should  obtain  an  ample  re-  i 
eompense  for  all  their  services  and  suflrerings. 

%  XLll.  Hitherto  they  had  met  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  pro- 
gress, though  several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to 
suspect  that  some  design  was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off. 
Many  messengers  arrived  successively  from  Montezuma,  permitting 
them  oB^  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as 
his  hopes  or  fears  altematelv  prevailed;  and  so  wonderful  was  this 
infatuation,  whieh  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  supposition  but 
that  of  a  superstitions  dread  of  the  Spaniards*  as  beings  of  a  snpe* 
rior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  be- 
fore the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
or  to  oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  ap- 
peared, the  Spaniards  without  regarding  (he  fluctuations  of  Monte« 
zoma's  sentiments,  continued  their  march  along  the  causeway  which 
led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  with  great  cireamspectioB  and  the 
strictest  discipline,  though  without  seenoing  to  suspect  the  prince 
whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

$  XLIll.  When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  per- 
sons, who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came  forth  to  meet  them, 
adorned  with  plumes  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of 
these,  in  his  order,  passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to 
the  mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  country. 
They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himself,  and  soon  af- 
ter his  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  appeared  first  two  hundred 
persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in 
fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  bare-footed,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel»  in  the  midst  of  whom 
♦  See  Kote  CIX. 
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was  MoDtezilma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  riehly  oroamented  with  gttld» 
^       and  feathers  of  various  eolourt.     Four  of  his  principal  favouritea~ 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy  of  curions 

//  workmanship  over  his  head.  Before  him  inarched  three  offieers 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hand,  which  they  lifted  upon  high  at  eer* 
tain  intervitVpanT  at  that  signal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads^ 
and  hid  their  faces  as  unworthy  to  look  upon  so  great  a  monarch. 
When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  towards  him 
with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same  time 
Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accostec^  him  with  profound  reverenee^ 
after  the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  saintation,  according 
to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand, 
and  then  kissing  it.  The  ceremony,  the  customary  expression  o( 
veneration  from  inferiours  towards  those  who  were  above  them  in 
rank,  appeared  such  amazing  condescension  in  a  proud  monarchy 
who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the  same 
species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly  believed  those  per* 
sons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  human.  Accordingly,  they  marched  through  the 
crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  heard 
themselves  aenominated  Teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material 
passed  in  this  first  interview.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception  and  immediately 
took  leave  of  him  with  a  politeness  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more 
refined.  ^^  You  are  now,"  says  he,  *^  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house;  refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return."  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a 
house  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  defence 
as  well  as  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large, 
as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  t^heir  fndian  allies.  Tae 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  their  security,  by 
planting  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  difiVrent  avenues  which 
led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always 
on  guard,  and  by  posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injunc- 
tions to  observe  the  same  vigilant  discipline  as  if  they  were  in  sight 
of  an  enemy's  camp. 

$  XLIY.  In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his  guests 
y  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  interview,  and  brought  presents 
of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  bis  officers,  but  even  to  the 
private  men  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to 
the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which 
Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with  respect  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  estaulished  trailition,  he  told  him,  among 
the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  a  reniote 
region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  no^  subject  to  his  dominion; 
that  after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted 
this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  promising,  thai  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  his  descendants  should  visit  (heoi,  asbume  the  govem- 
ment,  and  reform  their  constitation  and  laws;  that,  from  whfit  ho 
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had  heard  Md  seen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  eonvioeed 
that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appearanee  the  Mexiean  tra- 
ditions and  prophecies  taught  them  to  expect;  that  accordingly  he 
had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  bat  as  relations  of  the  same 
blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them- 
aelves  as  masters  in  his  dominions,  for  both  himself  and  his  subjects 
ahonld  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  nsaal  style,  with  respect  to  the 
dignity  and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him 
into  that  country;  artfully  endeavonrinir  so  to  frame  his  discovrse,  ' 
that  it  might  comside  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Mon- 
tezuma had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next 
morning,  Cortes  and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted 
to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The  three  subsequent  days 
were  employed  in  viewing  the  city;  the  appearanee  of  which,  so  fiirr 
superior  in  the  order  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards 
had  beheld  in  America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of 
ma  Eoropeau  city,  filled  them  with  surprise.and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuehtitlan,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives, 
is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  such  height, 
that,  though  within  thetorrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is 
mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high 
grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
waters  of  the  one  are  fresh,  those  of  the  other  brackish.  'On  the 
banks  of  the  latter,  and  oa  some  small  islands  adjoining  to  them,  the 
capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The  access  to  the  city 
was  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones  and  earth, 
about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during  the 
rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of 
considerable  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile 
and  a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,*  on  the  north  west,  three  miles;  that  of 
Cttoyacap,  towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east  there  was  no 
causeway,  and  the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.f  In  each 
of  these  causeways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through  which 
the  waters  ^owed,  and  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which 
being  coveted  with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where 
an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  singu- 
lar, its  coristrncUon  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  but  the  houses  belonging  to  their  monarch,  and  to  persons  of 
distittction,  were  of  «uch  dimensions,  that,  in  comparison  with  any 
other  buildings  which  had  been  hitherto  discovered  in  America,  they 
jmght  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were 
aU  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  ^he  canals  which 

*  I  am  indebted  to  M.  CUvjgero  for  correcting  an  error  of  importance  io  my 
description  of  Mexico.  From  the  east,  where  Tezeuco  was  situated,  there  was 
no  causeway,  as  I  have  observed,  and  yet  by  some  inattention  on  my  part,  or  on 
tiMt  of  the  printer,  in  all  the  former  editions  one  of  the  causeways  was  said  to 
kad  to  Tezeuco.  M.  Clavigero's  measurement  of  the  length  of  these  causc- 
wiys  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I  have  adoptedfrom  F.  Torribio.  Clavig. 
ii.  p.  72. 

t  F.  Torribio  M$. 
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pasMd  through  the  eity,  ia  tome  of  its  dUtriett ,  or  on  the  sides  of 
the  street  which  ioterseeted  it  io  other  quarters.  In  several  plaees 
were  large  openings  or  squares^  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
persons  carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city  the  pride  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the  industry  and  art  of  man, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and,  destitute  of  aid  from 
any  domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in  their 
computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  least  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

$  XLV.  But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might 
amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with 
respect  to  their  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ces, no  less  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdoin,  and 
were  now  lodged  in  its  eapitaU  without  havinff  once  met  with  open 
opposition  from  its  monarch.  The  TIascalans,  had  earnestly  dissuad* 
ed  them  from  placing  such  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a 
city  of  such  a  peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would 
have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  him  that  the  Mexican  priests 
bad,  in  the  name  of  thegods«  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit  the 
Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  there  at  one 
blow  with  perfect  security.  They  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that 
the  apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the 
causeway,  or  by  destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their 
retreat  would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  eoop- 
ed  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  possibility  of  reeeiving  aid 
from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis- 
tinguished respect.  But  ought  they  to  reekon  upon  this  as  real,  or 
to  consider  it  as  feigned?  Even  if  it  were  sincere,  could  they  promise 

villof  a  n 


on  its  continuance?  Their  safety  depended  upon  the  will  < 
arch  in  whose  attaehifient  they  had  no  reason  to  confide;  and  an  or- 
der flawing  from  his  capHce,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  passioui 
might  decide  irrevocably  coneeming  their  fate. 

$  XLVT.  These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meanest 
soldier,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  their  general.  Before 
he  set  out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  n-om  Villa  Rica, 
that  Qnalpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  hav- 
ing assembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of  the  people  whom 
the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Rsea- 
lante  had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  support  his  allies; 
that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards 
were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortal- 
ly wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  snrronnded 
by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  cap- 
tive, after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as 
an  indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his 
march.    But  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became  sensible,  that 
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firom  an  exieess  of  eoDBdence  in  the  superior  valour  and^dueiprine  of 
his  troops,  ts  well  as  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to 
gntde  him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defective  inlelligenoe 
whieh  he  had  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of  eommu* 
Dieation  was  Very  imperfect,  he  had  pushed  forward  into  a  situation, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  consequence 
of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  up* 
oa  sapporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  bad 
formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the 
first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneratton  would  cease, 
and  Montezumd,  whom  fear  alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let 
loose  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time,  he 
knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  series  of  victories^  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary success  could  screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irre- 
gularity. From  all  these  considerations,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
one  bold  step  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  still  bold- 
er. The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it;  and  after 
revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he  6xed  upon  a  plan  no 
less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma 
in  his  palace,  and  to  carr}-  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters* 
From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  person  of 
their  nonareh,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  he 
hoped  by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme 
direction  of  their  affairs;  or,  at  least  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in 
his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any  effi>rt  of  their 
i^olence; 

$  XLVII.  This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid 
startled  at  a  measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more 
iDtelligent  and  resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in 
which  there  appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of 
it,  and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opin- 
ion, that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  j^ual 
hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the  palace  accompanied 
by  Alrarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Davilla,five 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen 
men  followed,  not  in  regular  order^  but  sauntered  at  some  distanoe, 
as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity;  small  parties  were  posted  at 
proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish  quarters 
to  the  court;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan« 
allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes 
and  his  attendants  were  adpaitted  without  suspicion;  the  Mexicans 
retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  con- 
ferenees,  reproaching, him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  assault 
made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  ot*  his  officers,  and  demanded  pub- 
lie  reparation  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
•omff  of  their  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great 
prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this 
sinexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour,  either  from  conscious- 
mess  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treat  '■ 
Vol.  L  33 
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ed,  asserted  his  own  innoeeoee  with  rreat  earnestness,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoea  and  his  aeeomplieea 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  seemins  eoniplaisanee, 
(hat  a  declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind,  bat  that  something  more  was. requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers^ 
who  would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hot- 
tile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confideDce 
and  attachment,  he  removed  from<  his  own  palace,  and  took  ap  his 
residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and 
honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.  The  first  mention  of  so  strange 
a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At 
length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily  answered, 
*<  That  persons  of  his  rank  were  not  accustomed  voluntarily  to  givt 
up  ihemselves  as  prisoners^  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  bb 
subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  sove- 
reign." Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alteraatcly 
to  soothe  and  to  intimidate  him.  The  altereation  became  warm;  and 
having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon^  an  impeCii* 
ous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  ^^  Why  waste 
more  time  in  vain?  Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to 
the  heart."  Tlie  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  nttered,  struck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he 
was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  thej 
would  recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent^  the  necessity  ana- 
voidable.  He  saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fkte,  eom* 
plied  with  their  request. 

$XLVI1I.  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution  Though  astonished  and  affKcted,  they  presumed  not 
to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  bnt  carried  him  in  silent  pomp, 
all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  strangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  (he  wildest  transports  of  grief  and  rage,  threatening 
the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destrnction,  as  the  punishment  jnstlj 
due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appear- 
ed with  a  seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the 
tumult  was  hushed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice 
that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mnl- 
titude,  taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  plea- 
sure,  quietly  dispersed. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers  in  the  midst 
of  his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  withoat  op- 
position or  bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  tbss 
event,  either  with  respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  execution;  and  were  not  ail  the  circumstances  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  transaction  authenticated  by  the  most  unqnestionuhleeT- 
idence,  they  would  appear  so  wil  I  and  extravagant,  as  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  probability  which  most  be  preserved  even  in 
fictitious  narrations. 

$  XLIX.  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with 
all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was 
attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and  served  with  his  nsual  state.  His 
principal  of&oers  had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  everj 
taoction  of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfteet  liberty.     The 
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SMBiards,  bawever,  wafehed  him  with  the  teropoloas  vigilanee 
which  wat  natural  in  guarding  tueh  an  important  prize,*  endeavour- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  soothe  and  reeoneile  him  to  his  situation,  bj 
ever?  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment.  But  from 
eaptive  prinees  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  snflering  is  never  far 
distant.  Qnalpopoea,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  wlio 
senred  under  him,  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  in  come- 
^oenee  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued,  f  The  emperor 
^ve  them  op  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
€rime,  and  determine  their  punishment  They  were  formally  tried 
by  a  Spanish  court-martial;  and  though  they  had  acted  no  other  part 
than  what  became  loyal  subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  execution  of 
such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  suspended.  The  unhappy  vie* 
tins  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pilo  on  which  they  were  laid 
was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the 
I»nhlic  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  ia 
silent  astonishment,  the  double  insalt  offered  to  the  majesty  of  their 
empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  au- 
thority of  strangers,  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  na- 
tural soverei^;  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  uf  their  an- 
•estors  for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  w^ich  ths  Mexi- 
cans had  to  hear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  mas- 
ter, were  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument 
employed  in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of  it  escaped 
with  impunity.  Just  before  Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cor- 
tes entered  the  apaKment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  some  of  his 
•ffieers,  and  a  soldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters;  and  approaching  the 
monarch  with  a  stem  countenanee,  told  him,  that  as  the  persons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they  merited,  had  charg- 
ed him  as  the  cause  of  the  ontrage  committed,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  likewise  should  make  atonement  for  that  guilt;  then  turning 
away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  soldier 
to  elan  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his  person 
was  saered  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as 
the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
eomplfttnts.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet, 
hathed  them  with  their  tears;  and  bearing  up  the  fetters  ip  their 
haoda,  endeavoured  with  officious  tenderness  to  lighten  their  pres- 
sure. Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency  abate,  until  Cortes  re- 
tnraed  IVom  the  execotion,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  ordered 
the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  spirits  had  sunk  with 
unmanly  dejection,  they  wow  rose  into  indecent  joy;  and  with  an  un- 
beeemiag  transition,  he  pasned  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair 
lo  transpnrU  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  his 
deliverer. 

•  See  Note  CX.  t  December  4. 
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$  L.  In  those  transaetions,  as  represented  bj  the  Spanish  hUta- 
rians,  we  seareh  in  vain  for  the  qualities  which  distingaish  other 
part9  of  Cortes's  eoadaet.  To  usurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could  nol 
belong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed  no  higher  character  than  that 
of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and  under  colour  of  it,  t» 
inflict  a  Capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct  entitled  them  to 
esteem f  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the  mosareh 
of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  such  ignominious  treatment, 
suddenly  to  release  him,  seemn  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  in- 
considerable than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no 
account  can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but  that 
Cortes,  intoxicated  with  sueeess,  and  presuming  on  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought 
nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execnte. 
But,  in  one  view,  these  proceedings,  however  regugnant  to  justice 
and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which  reg- 
ulated every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the  Mexicans* 
They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings  superior 
to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished 
that  sheddine  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most 
heinous  of  all  crimes;  and  nothing  appeared  better  cafeulated  to  es- 
tablish this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexicans,  who  had 
ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch 
himself  to  submit  to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  be- 
ing accessary  to  a  deed  so  atrocious.* 

I  LI.  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  nnhappy  persons 
who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seeaa 
accordingly  to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The 
spirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  but  subdued.  During 
six  months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued 
in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfac- 
tion and  tranquility,  as  if  he  had  resided  there,  not  from  constraint, 
but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usu- 
al. He  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs;  every  order  was  issued  in 
his  name.  The  external  aspeo^  of  government  appearing  the  same, 
and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously  observed,  the  people 
were  so  little  sensible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates 
of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confinement;  and 
though  Cortes,  relying  on  this  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to 
make  hunting  excursions  beyond  the  lake;  a  guard  of  a  few  Span- 
iards carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude, 
and  secure  the  captive  monarch. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Montezuma, 
the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  extensive  authori- 
ty in  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in 
along  course  of  time  by  open  force;  and  thej  exercised  more  abso- 

♦  See  Note  CXI. 
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late  ftway  in  tke  name  of  anotlier  than  they  eould  have  done  in  their 
own.  The  arts  of  polished  nations,  in  subjeeting  sneh  as  are  les9 
improved,  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  every  period.  The  system 
of  screening  a  foreign  usurpation,  under  the  sanction  of  authority 
derived  from  the  natural  rulers  of  a  eountry,  the  device  of  employ- 
ing the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  instruments  to 
introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast  of  sublime 
refinements  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  present  age,  were  inventions  of 
a  more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried  with  success  in  the  West, 
long  before  they  were  practised  in  tile  East. 

$  Lll.  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  power  which 
he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He 
sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such  com- 
missions, into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persona 
of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both  as 
guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of  the  provinces,  viewed 
their  soil  and  productions,  surveyed  with  particular  care  the  dis-  .^ 
triets  which  yielded  ^jdjgJLJillfiD  pitched  upon  several  places  aft  ' 
proper  stations  forTuture  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  Montezod^  degraded  some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  em- 
pire, whose  abilities  or  independent  spirit  excited  his  jealoosy^  and 
substituted  in  their  place  persons  less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thing  was  still  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished 
to  have  such  a  command  of  the  lake  as  qnght  ensure  a  retreat,  if, 
eith.er  from  levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  snould  take  arms  against 
bim,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own 
address,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplish. 
Having  frequently  entertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts 
of  the  European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  ca- 
riosity to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  had  made  their  way  through 
the  Water  without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire, 
Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had  deposited  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting  down  and  prepar- 
ing timber.  With  their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon 
completed  two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement 
to  the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by  Cortes. as  a  certain  resource, 
if  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

§  Llll.  Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monai^ch's  tame 
submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more 
trying.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  sub- 
ject his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this 
requisition,  the  last  and  most  humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as 
to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in 
a  solemn  haransue,  reminding  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophe- 
cies which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  from 
the  same  stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 
promised  race;  that  therefore  he  recognised  the  right  of  the  monarch 
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to  govern  the  Mexio&n  empire;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  hie 
feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tributary*  While  ottering  these  wordt, 
Montezuma  discovered  how  deeply  he  was  alfeeted  by  making  sadi 
a  saerifiee.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  ^iseourse. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  spirit  was,  it  still  retained  sneh  a  sen«e 
of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pans  whieh  pierees  the  heart  of  prinees 
when  constrained  to  resign  independent  power.  The  first  mention 
of  such  a  resolution  struck  the  assembly  damb  with  astonishmeat« 
This  was  followed  by  a  sullen  murmur  of  sorrow  mingled  with  in- 
dignation, which  indicated  some  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be  near 
at  hand.  This  Cortes  foresaw^  and  seasonably  interposed  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  declaring  thai  his  master  had  no  intention  to  drprive 
Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assuranee, 
added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  to  the  authority  of 
their  monarch's  example,  extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  as- 
sembly.* The  act  of  submission  and  homage  was  execoted  with  aH 
the  formalities  whieh  the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  prescribe. 

§  LIV.  Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this  pro- 
fession of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  present  to  his  new 
sovereign;  and,  after  his  example  his  subjects  broug^in  very  libe- 
rml  contributions.  The  Spaniards  now  collected  alAhe  treasure 
which  had  been  either  voluntanly  bestowed  upon  them  at  different 
times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his  people  nnder 
/  various  pretexts;  and  having  me1!e3"t1ie  gold  and  silver,  the  value 
/'  of  these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  workmanship, 
amounted  to  six  hundred^thonsand  pesos^  The  soldiers  were  impa- 
tient to  havcTt  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  doe  to  the  king.  An- 
other fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  eommander  in  chief.  The 
sums  advanced  by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers, 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were 
then  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided  among  the  army,  in- 
eluding  the  garrison  of  Yera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  diflTerent 
ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations,  the  share  of  a  private  man  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum  M\  so  far  below  their  san- 
guine expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it  with  scorn,  and 
others  murmnred  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their 
hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  exer* 
tion  of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  ar* 
my  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  arma- 
ment, it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep 
away  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood 
and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share  of  the  general  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an  enormous  sum. 
/  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own 
;  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  whieh  neither  paid  the  royal  fiAh, 
'    nor  were  brought  into  aecount  as  part  of  the  common  stock.    It  was^ 

*  See  NoteCXU. 
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boweTer,  ••  maoifestljr  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  roake 
a  large  remiltanee  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable  those  eon- 
ecalmeats  were  not  of  great  eonseqHonee. 

$  LV.  The  total  sam  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  ho  propor- 
tion to  (he  ideas  whieh  might  be  formed,  either  by  refleeting  on  (he 
de»eriptions  given  by  historians  of  the  ancient  »plendoar  of  Mexico, 
•r  by  considering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.  But, 
among  the  aneieot  Mexicans,  gold  and  silrer  were  not  the  standards 
by  whieh  the  worth  of  other  commodities  was  esiimafed;  and  dyaf^  /^ 
tate  qfjjie^rtificial  value  derived  fromJhjs^ireums(ance,  were  no  ^ 
fartfter  in  request  than  as  they  7arnTs1ied  ma^erUls  for  ornamenU 
aad  trinkeU.  These  were  either  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their 
temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  (heir  princes  and 
some  of  their  most  eminent  ehiefs.  As  the  coniumption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  inconsiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such 
as  to  put  either  the  iogenuity  \>r  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
stretch,  in  order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which  their 
country  abounded.  What  gold  they  had,  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  \ 
nvers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic  state.  The  utmost  1 
effort  of  thejUabour  in  search  of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  1 
down  by  torWits  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
gold  which  subsided;  and  even  (his  simple  operation,  according  to 
the  report  of  (he  persons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to  survey  the  pro- 
Tioees  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they  performed 
very  unskilfully  From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of  gold  in 
possessioD  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pare,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for 
refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still 
less  considerable.  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the 
power  which  tliey  possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  ra- 
pacity, in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant  passion,  and  though 
MMteznma  had  fondly  exhausted  his  treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating 
their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both,  which  probably  included 
great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire^did  not  rise  in  value  above 
what  has  been  mentioned.* 

%  ^Vl.  But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other  matters, 
with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often 
vi|;ed  him,  with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce 
his  false  gods,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  reject- 
ed the  propositioQ  with  horror.  Superstition,  among  the  Mexicans, 
was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  complete  system,  that  its  insti- 
Cotiom  naturally  took  fast  hold  of  the  mind;  and  while  the  rude  tribes 
ia  other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  relinquish  a  few 
aotioBs  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to  their  mode 
of  worsliip,  which,  however  barbarous,  %vas  accompanied  with  such 
order  aad  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  venera- 
tioD.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  to  shake  the  eon- 
•taacy  of  Montezuma,  was  so  much  etiraged  at  bis  obstinacy,  that  in 

♦  Sec  Note  CXUI. 
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a  transport  of  zeal  he  led  ont  hit  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in 
the  great  temple  by  foree.  Bot  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defeoee 
of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  support 
them,  Corte8*s  pradenee  overruled  his  zeal,  and  indoced  him  to  de- 
sist from  his  rash  attempt,  after  dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the 
shrines,  and  plaeing  in  their  stead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.* 

$  LVII.  From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the 
imprisonment  of  their  sovereign  and  suffered  the  exactions  of  stran* 

§ers  without  a  struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or 
estroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge 
their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  leading  men  held  frequent 
consultations  with  Montezohia  for  this  purpose.  But  as  it  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the 
other  by  violenee,  he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having 
called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that  now,  as  all  the 
purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully  aeeomplished,  the  gods  had  de- 
clared their  will,  and  the  people  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.  With  this 
he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  destruction  nould  lall 
suddenly  on  tlieir  heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisition, 
as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  utter^  left  Cortes 
DO  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  deepsoKme  concert- 
ed between  Montezuma  and  his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that 
he  might  derive  more  advantage  from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the 
monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or 
to  oppose  it;  and  replied  with  great  composure,  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own  country;  but  as  he  had  de* 
stroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some  time  was  requisite  for 
building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable.  A  number  of  Mex- 
icans were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cot  down  timber,  and  some  Spanish 
carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes  flatter- 
ed himself,  that  during  this  interval  he  should  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger^  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  woold 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

$  LYIH.  Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portocarrero  aad 
Montejo  had  sailed  with  his  despatches  to  Spain;  and  he  daily  expect- 
ed their  retnrn  with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  king. 
Without  this^  his  condition  was  insecure  and  precarious,  and  af- 
ter all  the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  dooot 
to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid 
and  extensive  as  his  progress  had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body  of  meo, 
which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned| 
Bor  could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Slpanish  settlements  in  the  isl- 
ands, until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 

$  LIX.  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  situation,  anxious  aboat 
what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  by  the  lato 
declaration  of  Montezumai  oppressed  with  a^ew  addition  of  cares, 
a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  acconnt  of  some  ships  haviag 
appeared  on  the  coast.     Cortes^  with  fond  credulity.  Imagining  that 

*  See  Note  CXIV. 
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his  mesieigera  were  returned  from  Spain,  and  that  the  eompletion 
of  all  bis  wishes  and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings 
to  his  eompanionsy  who  received  them  with  transports  of  mntnal 
gratnlation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  lone  contimianee.  A  eourier  from 
Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  com- 
mand at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  instead  of  bring- 
ing the  aid  which  they  eipected,  threatened  them  Hith  immediate 
destruction. 

$LX.  The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this  violent 
measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes's  departurcy 
it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  oflr  all  de- 
pendence upon  him.     His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his 
operations  to  Cuba  strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last 
confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom 
Cortes  sent  to  Spain.     They  from  some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  \ 
eiplained  by  the  contemporary  historians,  touched  at  the  island  of  j 
Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their  general.     By  this  ' 
means  Velasquez  not  only  learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  af- 
ter formally  renouncing  all  connexion  with  him,  had  established  an 
independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  king  to 
oonfirm  their  |^oeeedings  by  his  authority;  but  he  obtained  particu- 
lar information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable 
presents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  invitini;  prospects  of 
success  that  opened  to  his  view.     Every  passion  which  can  agitate 
an  ambitious  mind;  shame,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached; 
indignation,  at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  had  selected  as 
the  object  of  his  favour  and  confidence;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his 
fortune  to  aggrandise  an  enemy;  and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  aa 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now 
raged  in  the  bosom  of  Velasquez.     All  these,  with  united  force,  ex- 
cited him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on 
the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his  usurped  author**' 
ity  and  conquests.     Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title 
to  justify  such  an  attempt.     The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  Gnjalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable  re- 
ception; and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  high  ex- 
pectations were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain,  that 
Velasquez  was  authorised  to  prosecute  tne  discovery  of  the  country^ 
and  appointed  governor  of  it  aunng  life,  with  more  extensive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the 
tine  of  Columbus.     Elated  by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour, 
ftnd  warranted  to  consider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  ju- 
risdiction, but  as  disobedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  he  determined  to 
▼indicate  his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  by  force 
of  arms.*     His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  preparations,  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  passions  with 
which  he  was  animated;  and  in  a  short  time  an  armament  was  com- 
pleted consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  solaiers,of  which  eighty  were  musket- 
eers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  crossbow  men,  together  with  a  traia 
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of  tweWe  pieeei  of  eannon.  '  As  Yelasqaez't  experieDee  of  the  filial 
eonseqaenee  of  eommitting  Co  another  what  he  oaght  to  have  eieent- 
ed  himself  had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprising^  he  vested  the 
eomnand  of  this  formidable  body^whieh,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Span- 
ish power  in  America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pan- 
philo  de  Narraez,  with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes  and  his  prineipal 
officers;  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  oil* 
eovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  kk  his  nunc. 


NOTES 

AK2> 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE  I.  p.  10. 

TYRE  was  sittuted  %t  such  a  distance  from  the  Arabian  Golf,  or  Red  Sea, 
as  made  it  impracticable  to  convey  comrooditied  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Phenicians  to  render  themselves  masters  of  Rfdno' 
crura  or  Rfdnocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  -ea. 
Tliey  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India, 
at  Elath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  they 
wesc  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable; 
and,  being  re-shipped  in  that  port,  were  transported  to  T^rc,  and  distributed 
OTer  the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Casaub.  lib.  xvL  p.  1128:  Diodor.  Sicul. 
Biblioth.  Uistor.  Edit  Weselingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70, 

NOTE  II.  p.  ±2. 

The  Pfcriplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
akin  in  naval  ffikirs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  fragmcnU  transmitted  to  us 
hy  antiquity.  The  learned  and  industrious  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  a  disserUtion  pre- 
fitted  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurioiM  work,  tlie  compo- 
sition of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.  But  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
in  his  llSsprit  des  Lois,  lib.  xzi.  e.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dissertation 
published,  tom.  xsvi.  of  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inbcriptions,  etc.  have 
established  iu  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  unanswerable. 
Bamusio  has  accompanied  bis  translation  of  this  curious  voyage  with  a  disserta- 
tion tending  to  illustrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  M.  de  Bougaiii- 
Tille  hast  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject.  It  appears 
that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook  this  voyage 
in  small  vessels,  so  constructed,  that  he  could  keep  ctose  in  with  the  coast.  He 
sailed  from  Gadea  to  the  island  of  Ceme  in  twelve  days.  This  is  probably  what 
is  kBOwn  to  the  modems  by  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Arguim.  It  became  the 
chief  station  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coast;  and  M  de  Bougainville  con- 
tends, that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Carthaginian  power 
and  ingenuity.  Proceed'mg  from  Ceme,  and  6till  following  the  wmding  of  the 
coast,  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory,  which  he  called  llie  West 
Morn^  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to  another  promontory, 
which  he  named  The  South  Born,  and  which  is  manifestly  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas» 
about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances  contained  in  the 
short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down  to  us,  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance and  state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  confirmed  and  il- 
lustrated by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modem  navigators.  Even  those 
circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have  been  produced  to 
invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ceme,  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  day; 
but  during  the  night  innumerab  e  fires  were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  cries  of  joy. 
The  same  thing,  as  RamuKio  observes,  still  takes  place.  The  excessive  heat 
obliges  the  negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or  in  their  houses,  during  the 
day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  they  sally  out,  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  music  and  danc'mg,  in  which  they  sjiend  the  night.  Ramus,  i.  113.  F. 
In  another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  with  torrents  of  fire.  What 
occurred  to  M.  Adanson,  on  the  same  coast,  may  explain  this:  **  As  soon,'*  says 
he,  '*  as  the  sun  dipt  beneath  the  horizon,  and  ni^ht  ovenpread  the  earth  with 
darkness,  the  sea  lent  us  its  friendly  light.     While  the  prow  of  our  vessel 
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ploughed  the  foaming  surges,  It  9eeined  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed 
in  a  luminous  enclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like  a  lar^  circle  of  rayiyfroto 
whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stream  of  light."  Voy.  to  Sene- 
gal, p.  176.  This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observ<id  by  Hunter,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pcriplus.  It  is,  howerer, 
a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates.  Capt.  Cook's  second  Voya^* 
vol.  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has  been  translated,  and  every  point  with 
respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  wprk 
published  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig,  Campomanes,  entitled,  Antiniedad  maritiina 
de  CartagO,  con  el  Periplo  de  su  General  Uannon  traducido  e  illustrado. '  Af  ad. 
1756.  4^. 

NOTE  111.  p.  12. 
Long  after  the  niivigstion  of  the  Phenicians  and  of  Eudoxus  round  Africa, 
Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  historian  of  antiquity  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  amrms,  that 
it  was  not  known,  in  his  time,  whether  Africa  was  a  continue<l  continent,  stretch- 
ing to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii.  Hist.  lib. 
iii.  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between 
the  southern  and  northern  temperate  zone.  Plioii.  Hist  Natur.  Edit,  in  umim 
Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  fall  credit  to  the  accounU  of  thoce 
voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  s«ch  a  doubt,  the  latter  coald 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  voyage  of  Budozus, 
but  treats  it  as  a  fabtilous  Ule,  lib.  ii.  p.  155;  and,  according  to  his  account  of 
•t,  no  other  judgement  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  it.  Strabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  aiyi  sute  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  HBO.  Ptolemy,  the  most  in- 
quisitiva  and  learned  of  all  the  wicient  £^graphers,  was  equally  unacouainted 
with  any  part  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  eauinoctial  lii^;  for 
he  supposes  that  this  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea«  butjMiat  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south,  pole:  and  he  so  far  mistakes 
its  true  figure,  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemaei  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  BrietiL  Par- 
allela  Geog^.  vetehs  et  nove,  p.  86. 

NOTE  It.  p.  15. 
A  iact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  afforda  a  very  strong  and  singular  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancicnls  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Ance- 
sine,  two  of  the  rivers  wh^ch  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  those  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  circum- 
stances, he  concluded  that  he  Viad  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  pre- 
pared a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1030. 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to 
that  monarch;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  par- 
ticular attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  bad  ac- 
curate maps  or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib. 
ii.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 

NOTE  V.  p.  ±9. 
As  the  flax  and  re-flux  of  the  sea  is  remarkably  great  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Indus,  this  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks. 
Varen.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  ±7. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  to  advance  so  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by  motives  of  curiosity,  or  views  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage. In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea  concerning  the  position  of  that  great 
river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  he 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth 
degree  of  longitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Islands.  But  its 
true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined,  by  astronomi- 
cal observations,  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.  A  geographer  so  emi- 
nent must  l^ftve  been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imperfec- 
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tion  of  the  inforaiation  which  he  had  reeetved  concerning  those  distant  regions; 
and  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being  eztremelv 
rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  his  intelli- 
genoe  was  still  more  defective,  and  bis  errors  more  enormoos.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of  the  Seres, 
or  China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  farther  east  than  its  true  position.  M.  d'An- 
ville,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modem  geographers,  has  set 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  dissertations  poblished  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad 
de«»  Inscript.  etc.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  573,  604. 

NOTE  VII.  p.  17. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by  lands 
those  of  the  modems  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  The  progress  of  conquest  led 
to  the  fbrmer,lbat  of  commerce  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  judicious  observation  oiFStrabo» 
that  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known  the  East,  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans opened  the  West,  and  those  of  Mithridates,king  ofPontuff,  the  North.  Lib. 
1.  p.  ^.  When  discovery  is  carried  on  byland  alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow,  and 
its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried  on  only  by  sea.  its  sphere  may  be 
more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid:  but  it  labours  under  peculiar  de- 
fects. Though  it  may  make  km>wn  the  position  of  different  countries,  and  as- 
certain their  boundaries  as  far  as  these  are  determined  by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us 
in  i^orance  with  respect  to  their  interior  sute.  Above  t^o  centuries  and  a 
halt  have  elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports;  but,  in  a  considerable  part  of  that 
great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than  survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its 
capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  Tlie 
ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  coasts,  except  where  they 
are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  in- 
to its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimonv  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts  of  it  now  altogether  unknown.  Un- 
less both  modes  of  discovery  be  united  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth 
must  remain  incomplete  and  inacurate. 

NOTE  VIII.  p.  19. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  such  an  excessive  degree  of  heat  in  the 
torrid  zone,  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  this  error  long 
after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts  of  In- 
dia lying  within  the  tropics  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it  mav  not 
be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their  holding 
this  opinion,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory  with 
their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed  attention  upon  every  part  of  phi- 
losophy known  to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was 
uninhabitable,  and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  bouthem  temperate  zones.  He  introduces  Africanus  thus  ad- 
"dressing  the  younger  Scipio:  **  You  see  this  earth  encompassed,  and  as  it  were 
bound  in  by  certain  zones,  of  which  two  at  the  g^reatest  distance  from  each  other^ 
and  sustaining  the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold;  the 
middle  one,  luid  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  sun;  two  are  ha- 
bitable, the  people  in  the  southern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have 
no  connexion."  Sommum  Scipionii,  c.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in 
a  treatise  purely  scientific.  «*  When  we  speak,"  says  he,  ••  of  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  concerning  those  who  are  called  antipodes^ 
it  must  be  always  understood,  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion concerning  the  southern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or  not. 
But  from  the  spherical  figureofthcearth,  and  the  course  which  the  sun  holds 
between  the  tropicT^^^iEohcludethatthere  is  another  zone  situated  to  the  south 
which  enjoys  the  same  degree  of  temperature  with  the  northern  one  which  we 
inhabit."  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Doctr.  Temper,  in  quo  Uranolo- 
gium  sive  SystemaU  var  Auctorum.'Amst.  1705,  vol.  iii.  The  op'mion  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  with  respect  to  both  these  points,  was  the  same:  •*  There  are  fiyt 
divisions  of  the  earth,  which  are  called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near 
the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  fhwt. 
There,  unblest  with  the  aspect  of  milder  start,  perpetual  darkness  rdgns,  ot  at 
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the  utmost  a  feeble  light  reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the 
earth,  in  which  is  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and 
fiery  vapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two  other  portions 
of  the  earth  which  are  temperate;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  iater- 
posed,  there  can  be  no  communication  between  them.  Thus  Heaven  has  de- 
prived us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth."  Lib.  ii.  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers  his  opimoa 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  **  The  portion  of  the  earth  which 
lies  near  the  equator  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat.''  Lib. 
ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable  phi- 
losophers and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  generally  received, 
we  may  observe,  that  Permenides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  fint 
who  divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  be  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone 
which  he  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics. 
Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  diftereat 
zones  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modem  geographers.  But  the 
progress  of  discovery  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the 
earui  which  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and 
fertile,  this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  they  al- 
lotted to  it.  From  a  passage  in  Strabo»  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author 
of  antiquity  from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject,  I  should 
conjecture,  that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the  measurement  of  the 
earth  by  Eratosthenes,  supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen 
degrees,  about  eight  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  whereas,  such  as  followed  the 
computation  of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  deg^rees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone.  Stra- 
bo, Ub.  ii.  p.  151.  Acconling  to  the  former  opinion,  abont  two-thirds  of  that 
portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitahle; 
according  to  the  latter,  about  one  half  of  it.  With  this  restriction,  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  less  absurd;  and  we  can  con- 
ceive the  reason  of  their  asserting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  th^ 
had  opened  a  communication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  IVhea 
men  or  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by 
the  definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  de- 
grees; and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator, 
they  might  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  dis- 
course the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  earth  which  lies  witliin  the  tropics*  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  unacquaint' 
ed  with  those  ideas  of  the  later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the  divbioo  of 
Permanides,  describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  five.  Some  of  the 
ancients  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
as  a  popular  error.  This,  we  lUe  told  by  Plutarch,  was  the  sentiment  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  EratosUienes  and  Polybius  had  adopted 
the  same  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  m- 
cient  doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 
NOTE  IX.  p.  28. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry, 
and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  in  Portu- 
gal in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  More  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  it  was  mtroduced  by 
John  m.  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 

NOTE  X.  p.  32. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Portu- 
guese historian  Garcia  de  Resende.  Some  English  merchants  having  resolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched  am- 
bassadors to  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 
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^  NOTEXI.  p.  38. 

The  time  of  Columbus's  ^kw^  may  be  nearhr  ascertained  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had,  at  thut  time,  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  sea-faring  life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to 
flea  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  bom  A.  D. 
1447.  Life  of  Christ.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchlirs  Collec* 
tion  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  485. 

N0TEXILp.4l.  ^ 

The  spherical  figure  of  the  eurth  waskn^wato  the  ancient  geographers.  They 
infented  the  method  still  in  use,  6t'  computing  the  longitude  and  Uttitude  of 
dtfiercnt  places.     According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
which  encompasses  the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees— these 
they  dirided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees.  The 
country  of  the  Sere$j  or  Situt,  being  the  farthest  part  of  India  known  to  the  an- 
cients, was  supposed,  by  Marinus  Tyriot,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  gjeo- 
grapbers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fiAeen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  to  the  cast  of  the  first  meridian,  passing  through  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Ptolemxi  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.    If  this  supposition  was  well  founded,  the  country 
cf  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  de« 
grees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands;  and  the  navigation,  in  that  di- 
rection, was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pur* 
suing.    Marco  Polo  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries,  particularly  the 
Salands  of  Cipang^,  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  considerably  to  the  east 
cf  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.   Marcus  Paulus  de  Kejpon.  Oriental, 
lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.   Of  course,  this  country,  as  it  extended  fiirther  to  the 
east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.    The  conclusions  of  Columbus 
though  drawn  fix)m  inacurate  observations,  were  just.    If  the  suppositions  of 
Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries,  which  Marco  Polo  visited, 
had  been  situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude  Marinus  had  ascertained, 
the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East  Indies  must'have  been  to  steer  direct- 
ly west.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  globe 
has  now  discovered  the  g^reat  error  of  Marinus,  in  supposing  China  to  be  fifteen 
hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  degrees  east  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mistaken,  when  he  reduced  the  longitude  of  China 
to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.     The  longitude  of  the 
western  frontier  of  that  vast  empbe  is  seven  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.    But  Columbus  followed  the 
light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who  were, 
mt  that  time,  regarded  as  the  instructors  and  guidcft  of  mankind  in  the  science  of 
geography. 

NOTE  XIU.  p.  52. 
As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  they  observed  with  great 
-attentiOD,  did  not  venture  to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In  the  in- 
ftncy  of  navigation,  it  was  not  known,  that  birds  of^en  stretched  their  flight  to 
an  immense  distance  fh>m  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West-Indian 
Islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
nearest  coast.  Sloan's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catesby  saw  an  owl 
at  sea,  when  the  ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distanvfrom  land.  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Carol'ma,  pref.  p.  7,  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  Duifon,  torn.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  whidi 
it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land  on  which  Columbus  seems  to  have  relied 
with  some  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observation  is  confirmed 
by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion. **  No  one  yet  knows,"  says  he,  *'  to  what  distance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds 
go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land-'*  Voyage  towards  the 
South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  57. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of  the 
harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  discoverer.— ^  I  dis- 
covered a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter:  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me 
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to  souad,  and  I  found  from  five  to  eigbt  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  m 
considerable  way  up  the  rWer,  every  thing  invited  rae  to  settle  there.  The  beso* 
ty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  see  the  sandy 
bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  fin^t  I  had 
seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  laree  and  flourishing  trees,  the  birds  and 
the  verdure  of  the  plains  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  this  country  excels 
all  others  aS;  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night,  in  brightness  and  splendour*  w 
that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  high« 
ness  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could  come  up  to 
the  truth;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such  beauty,  tim  I 
know  not  how  to  describe  it."  Life  of  Columb.  c.  30. 
NOTE  XV  p.  fi9. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of 
the  natives  on  this  occasion,  is  very  striking.  **  The  king,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  **  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed 
great  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
m  many  large  canoes;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upon 
deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assisUnce;  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and  re- 
lations, took  all  possible  care  that  every  thine  should  be  properly  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  relations  weep- 
ing, to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  hct  woul<Lgivcjpe^lJhatbch»d,  I  can 
assure  your  highness,  that  so  much  care  would  not  be  taken  in  securing  our  c^ 
fects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together  in  one  place  near 
his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  want«d  to  prepare  for  the  custod>  of  it^ 
were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watched 
during  the  whole  night,  and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  mack 
interested  in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affectionate,  so  tractable,  and  to 
peaceable,  that  I  swear  to  your  highness,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  meis 
nor  a  better  countiy  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  themselvei; 
their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  always 
accompanied  with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet 
your  highness  mav  be  assured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable  custxxas; 
the  king  is  served  with  great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is  likewite  to  observe  the  wonderful  memory  which 
these  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them 
to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects.''  Life  of  Columb.  c.  32.  It  is  probably 
that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opimon  which 
the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
NOTE  XVI.  p.  62. 

Every  monument  of  such  •  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he 
wrete  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  this  occasion,  es^ 
hibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his 
public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  *'  1  would  have  been  less  concerned  for  this 
misfortune,  had  1  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I  owe 
to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  in6nite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that 
aller  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  *m 
which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have  been  coiw 
vinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highness,  and  the  extent  of  your  territory  increased 
by  me;  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  mv  death.    AU  this 

\f  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  those 

men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  ugfliL  promise  of  the  greatest  prospent v.  who 
seeing  themselves  in  such  distress,'  cursed  not  only  their  conking  along  w^ith  tne, 
but  wat  fear  and  awe  of  roe,  which  prevented  them  from  retummg  as  t^y  often 
had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was  greatly  inereafeed» 
by  recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  two  sons  at  school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of 
friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known  that 
1  had  done  such  services  as  might  induce  your  highness  to  remember  them.  And 
though  I  comforted  myself  wiUi  the  fiiith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit 'that, 
which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory  of  Ills  Church,  and  which  I  had  brongfat 
about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect,  yet  I  considered,  that  on  ae- 
eoaat  of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  which  might  have 
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AtUined  in  this  world.    While  in  tbit  confused  sttte»  I  tbou|^t  on  the  good 
fortune  which  accompaniet  vour  highnesses,  snd  imagined,  that  although  1 
shcKild  perish,  and  the  Teasel  be  lost,  it  was  possible  that  yoo  might  somehow 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attend* 
ed.     For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon  parchment  with  tbc  brevity  which  the  situa- 
tion required,  that  I  had  discovered  the  lands  which  1  promised,  in  how  many 
days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  course  I  had  followed.    I  mentioned  the  goodness 
of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  highnesses'  sub- 
jecu  were  left  in  possession  of  all  that  I  bad  discovered.    Having  sealed  this 
writing,  I  addressed  it  to  your  highnesses,  and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to 
uny  person  who  should  deliver  it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  fimnd  it,  the 
promised  reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another. 
1  then  caused  a  great  cask  to  be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parch - 
Bent  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask, 
and  having  stopt  it  well,  I  cast  it  into  the  sea.    All  the  men  believed  that  it 
was  some  act  of  devotion.    Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken 
up,  as  the  ships  approached  nearer  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first, 
and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  so  that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remain- 
tog  above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 
NOTE  XVll.  p.  64. 
Some  Spanish  authors  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealousy,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  insinuating  that  he  was  led  to  ttie 
discovery  of  the  Kew  World,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising  genius, 
but  by  information  which  he  had  received.    According  to  their  account^  a  ves- 
sel having  been  driven  from  its  course  hy  easterly  wmds,  was  carried  before 
them  far  to  tbe  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown  country,  from 
which  it  returned  with  difficulty;  the  pilot,  and  three  sailors,  being  the  only 
ptrtcma  who  survived  the  distresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of  pro- 
rliiona  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.    In  a  few  days  afler  their  arrival,  all 
the  four  died;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house  of  Columbus, 
bis  JBtimate  friend,  disclosed  to  him,  before  his  death,  the  secret  of  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a 
joamal  of  the  voyage  which  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  m  his  undertaking. 
Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this  stonr.  Hist.  c. 
13.    Bvery  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it.    Either  the 
name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination  is  known.    Some  pretend  that  it  belonged 
to  one  of  tbe  seaport  towns  in  Andalusis,  and  was  sailing  either  to  the  Canaries, 
or  to  Madeira;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biseayner  on  its  way  to  England;  others,  a 
Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.    The  name  of  the  pilot  is  alike 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  he  landed  on  bis  return.    Accord- 
iM^  to  some,  it  was  in  PoKugal;  according  to  others,  in  Hadeira,  or  the  Azores. 
The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made,  is  no  less  uncertain.    Monson's  Nav. 
TlracU.  Churchill,  iii.  371.   No  mention  is  made  of  this  pilot,  or  bis  discoveries, 
by  And.  BemaIdes,or  Pet.  Martyr,  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus*    Herrera, 
with  his  usual  judgement,  passes  over  it  in  silence.    Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this 
leport,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar.    Hist.  lib.  ii.  c  2. 
Aa  Columbus  held  his  course  directly  wast  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  viyied 
it,  some  later  authors  Jiave  supposed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being 
guided  by  some  previous  information.    But  they  do  not  recollect  the  principles 
oo  which  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  success,  that  by  holduig  a  westerly  course, 
he  must  certainly  arrive  at  those  regions  of  the  east  describe  by  the  ancients. 
His  firm  belief  ot  his  own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it 
without  deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  bate  called  in  question  Colum- 
busff  ckum  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
ascribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  wss  of  the  noble 
ftmily  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Impe- 
rial town  of  Nuremberg.  « Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  MuUer, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of 
cnmography,  as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
qoali^  of  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  inveati* 
gate  and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  be  re- 
Vol.  f.  S5 
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paiied  to  Lisbon  whitber  tbe  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoyeries  ifiTited  all  ^ 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of 
^bose  ChronJco  Mundi  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  D. 
1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with  Diego  Cano, 
to  tbe  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year  1483.  In 
that  voyage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  He  settled  i* 
):he  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Coliiinbu& 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  '  Magellan  had  a  terrestrial  globe  made  by  Behann, 
on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he  proposed  to  hold  in  search  of  the 
communication  with  the  South  Sea,  whicli  he  afterwards  discovered.  Gomara 
Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year  1492,  Behaim  -visited 
his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his  own  hand, 
which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archieves  of  the  family.  Thus  far  the  stoiy 
of  Martin  Behaim  sejems  to  be  well  autlienticated,  but  the  account  of  his  having 
discovered  any  part  of  the  Nev  World  appears  to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition^  as  I'  bad  at  that  tiine  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Bahaim 
but  what  I  derived  from  a  friyolous  Dissertation,  de  vero  I<^ovi  Orbis  Inventore, 
published  at  Francfort*  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Fnd.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced*  by 
the  authority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behatm  was  not  a  native  of  Germany; 
but  from  rnore  full  and  accurate  infiarmation  communicated  to  me  by  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  John  Reinold  Porster,  I  am  now  satisfied  tliat  1  was  mistaken.  Dr.  For- 
Bter  has  been  likewise  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  Behaim's  map,  as 
published  by  Doppelmayer  in  his  account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artists  of 
Nuremberg.  From  this  map,  the  imperfection  of  cosroographical  knowledge  at 
that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its  true  situation.  Nor 
can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Behaim  had  the  least  know- 
ledge of  any  region  in  \merica.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an  island  towhidihe 
gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  some  part  of 
Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it  in  the  same  latitude  with 
the  Cape  Verd  Isles,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary  island  which  has  been 
admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  l^^end  of  the 
Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Bredan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  fabulous  as  to  be  na- 
worthy  of  any  notice.  Girald«  Qa^nbriensis  ap.  Missinjgham  Florilegiam  Sanc- 
torum, p.  427. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America  seem  not  to  rest  os 
a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelflh  century,  according  to  Powell,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  among  tbe  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  king  of  North  Waks, 
eoncerping  the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  weary  of 
Uiis  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more  quiet  settlement.  Be 
steered  due  ^est,  leaving^  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrwed  in  an  unknown  oomi- 
try,  which  appeared  to  hirpi  so  desirable,  that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried 
thither  several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
iA>out  the  year  ll'/O,  and  after  that,  he  and  his  colony  were  heard  of  no  mors. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  testimony  the  authentioi^  of 
this  story  rests,  published  his  history  above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the 
event  which  he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welsh 
at  that  period^  the  memory  of  a  transaction  so  remote  must  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly preserved,  and  would  require  to  be  confirmed  by  some  author  of  great- 
er credit,  and  nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc's  voyage  than  Powell.  Later  anti* 
quaries  have  indee4  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Meridith  ap  ttfieea,  a  Welsh 
bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at  such  a  distance  of  time  froai 
the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  witness  of  much  more  credit  than 
PowelL  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  convey  no  in- 
formation, but  that  Madoc.  dissatisfied  with  his  domestic  situation,  employed 
himself  in  seai^hing  the  ocean  for  new  possessions.  But  even  if  we  admit  tbe 
authenticity  of  Powell's  story,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown  country 
which  Madoc  discovered  by  steer'mg  west,  in  such  a  course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to 
the  north,  wa9  any  part  of  America.  The  naval  skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twcHlh 
century  was  hardly  eqdal  to  such  a  voyage.  If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all«  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or  some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The 
affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  some  dialects  spoken  in  America,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voya^.  But 
thit  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  initaaceiii  and  m  some  of  thcfc  is  ip  ob« 
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•eure,  or  bo  fanciful,  that  no  conclatum  can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemb* 
Jance  of  a  small  number  of  words.  There  is  a  bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known 
IS  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Struts  of 
MagelUa.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Penguin,  This  word  in  the  Welsh 
languafle  signifies  White-head,  Almost  all  the  authors  who  faTour  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  afl^ity  of  the  Welsh  language  \iHth  that  spoken  in  this  region  of 
America.  But  Mr.  Pennant,  who  had  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Pen- 
f^ttin,  observes,  that  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  *<  so  that  we 
must  resign  every  hope,"  add<,  he,  **lbunded  on  this  hypothesis  of  retrieving 
the  Cambrian  race  in  the  f^ew  WorUL'^  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p^  91,  etc. 
Besides  this,  if  the  Welsh,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled 
in  any  part  of  America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must 
have  been  found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  were  discovered  about 
three  hundred  years  posterior  to  their  migration;  a  period  so  short,  that,  in  the 
course  of  it,  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be 
totally  forgotten.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  bis  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  Qf 
Henry  II.  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates,  concerning  the  discoveries 
made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  otlier  arguments  of 
great  weight. 

The.  pretensions  of  the  Korweg^iahs  to  the  cCiscovery  of  America^  seem  to  be 
better  founded  than  those  of  the  Germans  or  Welsh.  The  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  boldnes  and  extent  of  their 
maritime  excursions.  In  874,  the  Norwegians  (discovered,  and  planted  a  colony 
In  Iceland.  In  982,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  established  settlements 
there.  From  that  some^of  their  navigators  proee^  ded  towards  the  west,  and 
discovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  those  horrid  regions  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  According  to  their  representation,  this  country  was  sandy  on 
the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood,  on  which  ac- 
count they  c^ve  it  the  name  of  Belle-land^  and  MarkJand,  and  having  afterwards 
Ibund  some  plants  of  tlie  vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  called  it  Finland,  The 
credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  authority  of  tlie  taga^  or  chro> 
nique  of  king  Glaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or  Stiirluacm,  published 
by  Perinskiol  at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1697.  As  Snorro  was  borh  in  the  year  1179, 
bis  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  centuries  after  the  event  which  he 
relates.  His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries  of  Biom,  and  his  com- 
panion Uef,  is  a  very  rude  confused  tale,  p.  104^  110,  326.  It  is  impossible  to 
diseover  from  him.  what  part  of  America  it  was  in  which  the  Norwegians  land- 
ed. According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  must  have 
been  as  far  north  as  tlie  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Labradore,  approaching  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's  Straits.  Grapes  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  production  of  that  country.  Torfeus  aupposes  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians 
landed  may  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude  49°.  But  neither  is  that 
the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  perusing  Snorro's  tale,  I  should  think 
thattlMB  situation  of  Newfoundland  corresponds  best  with  that  of  the  country 
discovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes,  however,  are  not  the  production  of  that 
barren  island.  Other  conjectures  are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  a  I'Hist. 
de  Dennem.  175,  etc  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tlie  literature  of 
the  north,  to  examine  them.  It  seems  manifest,  that  if  the  Norwegians  did  dis- 
cover any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  pro- 
ved unsaecessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  soon  lost. 
NOTE  XVm.  p.  fi«. 

Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleria  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residinuf  at  that  time  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  that  pe* 
riod,  in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred,  describes  the  sentiments  with  which 
be  himself  and  his  learned  correspondents  were  affected,  in  very  striking  terms, 
•*  Prac  l«titia  prosiluise  te,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prx  gaudio  temperasse,  quando 
literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hact<:nus,  te  certiorem 
feci,  mi  suavissime  Pomponi,  insinuasti.  Ex  tuis  ipse  literis  coUigo,  quid  sen- 
seris.  Sensisti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecisti,  qiianti  virum  summa  doctrina  insig- 
lutum  decuit.  Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  prxstari  potest  ingeniis,  isto 
•oavior?  quod  condimentum  gratius?  A  me  facio  conjecturaro.    Beari  seniio 
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spiritus  111CO89  qaando  accitot  alloquor  prudentes  alk^uos  ex  hk  qui  sb  ea  rcdt* 
unt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecaniarum  camulit  attgendis  miaeri  arari,  K- 
bidinibus  obscoeni;  nostras  nos  roentes  postquam'Deo  pleni  atiqaando  fuerinot, 
contemplando,  hujusceroodirtnim  notitia  demulciaroas.**  Epist.  152.  Pompo- 
iiio  Laeto. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  71. 
80  firmly  were  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that  the  countries  which 
Columbus  bad  discovered  were  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  that  Bemaldes, 
the  Cura  de  Los  Palacios^  who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  but  a 
part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  This  be 
''-delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  his  guest  for  some  time 
on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage;  and  he  supports  it  by  several  arguments, 
mostly  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  pena  me.  Antonio 
Gallo  who  was  secretary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  account  of  the  navigations  and  discoveries  of 
his  countryman  Columbus,  annexed  to  his  Opuscula  Hbtorica  de  rebus  populi, 
Genuensis;  in  which  he  informs  us,  from  lettera  of  Columbus  which  he  himself 
had  seen,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded  on  nautical  observations,  that  one  of 
the  islands  he  bad  discovered  was  distant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  ^m 
Cattigara,  which  in  the  charts  of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down, 
upon  the  authority  of  Ptolomy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asb. 
From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  continent  did  not  obatmct  the 
navigation,  there  must  be  a  short  and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course, 
to  this  extreme  region  of  the  East.  Muratori  Scriptoris  Rcr.  Italicamm,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  304. 

NOTE  XX.  p.  7#. 
Bemaldes,  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary  writer,  says, 
J    that  five  hundred  of  these  captives  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in  Se- 
t    ville  as  slaves;  but  that  by  the  cli^nge  of  climate  and  their  inability  to  bear  the 
i    fatigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  short  time.    MS*  penes  me, 
^  NOTE  XXI.  p.  80. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions  concerning  the 
countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  violent  swell  and  agitation  of  the 
waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstances  concurred 
in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted  this  errone- 
ous principle  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  fall  in  mith  a 
notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102.  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  high- 
est land  in  the  earth;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  discov- 
er this  happy  abode,  Nar  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  person  of  so  much 
sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  repoits  of  such  a  fabulous  author 
as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  were  obliged  to  follow  such 
glides  as  they  could  find;  and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  manuscript 
of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that  no  inconsiderable  de^^ree  of 
credit  was  given  to  the  testimony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age.  Benial£a  fre* 
quently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

NOTE  XXII.  p.  85. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  bis  companion  Veapucct, 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  of  America,  lliey  unifbrmly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment  against 
Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spam,  and  entering  into  that  of  Portugal, 
may  have  prompted  these  writers  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he  performed.— « 
But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by  the  same  preju- 
dice. Martyr  was  a  contemporar)'  author;  he  resided  in  the  couK  o£  Spain,  and 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with  respect  to  all  public  Xrmm- 
actions;  and  yet  n«ither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general  history  published  of  the 
New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  conuin  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour  of  havii^  first  dis- 
covered the  contment.  Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to  America  in  the  year 
1541,  and  resided  there  a  consideraf^le  time.    He  appears  to  have  been  animated 
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with  a  warm  xetl  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  bis  natire  country,  and  yet  does  not 
mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci.  Herrera,  who  compiled  bis 
general  history  of  A  oierica  from  die  most  authentic  records,  not  only  follows  those 
early  writers,  but  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying  the  dates  of  both  vojrages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other» 
in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  uf  having  discovered  the 
continent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  asserts,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Ojeda  himsebT, 
that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when  returning  to  Spain  firom  his  first  voyage^ 
who-eas  Vespucci  g^ve  out  that  they  returned  directly  to  Cadiz  from  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola  only  in  their  second  voyage;  and  that  he  had 
finished  the  voyage  in  five  months;  wliereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account, 
he  had  employed  seventeen  montlis  in  perfbrming  it.  Viaggio  Primo  de  Am. 
Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this 
isquest  in  another  part  of  his  Decads,  and  to  the  same  effect.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib. 
vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  Uiapaniola  wfien  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by 
that  time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojeda's  attempt  to 
excite  a  new  insurrection,  and  of  consequence,  his  voyage  must  have  been  poste- 
rior to  that  of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According  to  Ve«pucci*8 
account,  he  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  May  10, 1497.  ViM^.  primo,  p.  6.  At 
that  time  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  Toyage,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  fiivour.  The  affairs  of  the  New 
World  were  at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of 
Coiurabus.  Jt  is  not  probable,  that  at  that  period  a  commission  would  be  grant- 
ed to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  admiral,  by  undertaking  a  voyage  which 
h»  himself  intended  to  perform. 

Fonseca,  who  patronised  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license  for  bis  voyage,  was  not 
recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  until  tlie  death 
of  prince  of  John,  which  happened  Septemlier  1497,  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  several 
months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci  pretends  to  have  set  out  upon 
bis  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandinij^ 
A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  b  a  work  of  no  merit,  written  with  little  judgment,  and  less 
candour.  He  contends  for  his  countrj'roan's  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence 
to  support  it.  We  learn  fi-om  him  that  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was 
published  as  early  as  the  year  1510,  and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp. 
p.  52.  At  what  time  the  nsme  of  America  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New 
World,  is  not  certain. 

NOTE  XXin.  p.  108. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all 
their  sulisequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature, and 
gives  us  such  ap  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  ac- 
quired in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  **1 
Aionso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
to  you  and  declare,  in  as  ample  form  as  1  am  capable,  that  Go<l  our  Lord,  who 
is  one  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are 
descended.  But  as  it  hss  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations  dur- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  dififerent 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  provinces,  because 
one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have  fouiul  in  one  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  preservation;  therefore,  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge 
of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  Lord 
and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  bom,  or 
in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience  unto  him.— 
He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  commanded  him  to 
establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  roost  proper  place  for  the  government  of 
the  world.  He  likewise  promised  andg^ve  him  power  to  establish  his  authority 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect  or  faith  tliey  may  be.  To 
him  is  given  the  nsme  of  Po/»tf,  which  signifies  admirable,  great  father  and  guar- 
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dUn,  becAUse  be  is  the  father  and  |?OTemor  of  all  men.  Tbote  who  hf^  in 
the  time  of  this  holy  father,  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  aad 
king,  and  ihe  superior  of  the  universe.  The  same  has  been  obsenred  with  respect 
to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  to  the  pontificate.  Thus  it  now 
continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  tlie  world. 

'*  One  of  the^e  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  g^nt  of  these  isl- 
ands, and  of  the  Tierra  Firme  of  the  ocean,  sea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile» 
Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  tlieir  successors,  ow 
sovereigns,  with  all  tlicy  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  paS' 
sed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire  it  Thus  his  majesty 
is  king  and  Iprd  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  dooatioi^ 
and,  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title  bath  been 
notUied,  h&ve  recognised  his  majesty,  and  now  yield  obi*dience  and  subjection  to 
him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance,  and  instantly  as  soon  as 
they  received  information,  they  obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by  the  king  to 
preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith;  and  all  these,  of  their 
own  free  will,  without  an^  recompense  or  gratuity,  became  Christians,  snd  ooo* 
tinue  to  be  so;  and  bib  majesty  having  received  them  graciously  under  his  protec- 
tion, has  commanded  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other 
subjects  and  vassals.  You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.*— 
Therefore  I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  I  have  de^ 
dared  to  you;  and  that  you  may  more  perfectly  compreiiend  it.  that  3fou  take 
such  time  as  is  reasonable,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as 
the  superior  and  guide  of  the  universe,  anid  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the 
Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and  his  majesty  by  his  appointment,  as  king  and  so- 
vereign, lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Terra  Firme;  and  that  you  consent 
that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines 
above  mentioned.  If  vou  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you 
are  bound  and  obliged;  and  his  majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  yon 
with  love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and 
exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  bestow 
upon  you  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  roniply, 
or  maliciously  delay  to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  1  will 
enter  your  countr>*  by  force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence, I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  to  the  church  and  the  king, 
1  will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  seU  and  dis- 
pose of  them  according  to  his  majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  Seize  your  goo(U,  and 
do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign*  And  I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed 
and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  ma- 
jesty, or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  me;  and  as  I  have  now  made 
th^s  declaration  and  requisition  unto  you,  I  reqtiire  the  notary  here  present  to 
grant  me  a  certificate  ot  this,  subscribed  m  proper  form.'*  Herrera,  dec.  !•  lib. 
vil.  c.  14. 

NOTE  XXIV.  p.  114. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes,  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  men 
whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty  fit  for  service  at  one 
time.  So  much  did  tliey  suffer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Herrera, 
dec.  1.  lib.  X.  c.  16.    P.  Mart,  decad.  326. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  131. 
Fonseca,  bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  American  affairs,  bad 
eight  hundred  Indians  in  property;  the  commendstor  Lope  de  Conch illos,  his 
I  chief  associate  in  that  department,  eleven  hundred,  and  other  favourites  had 
;  considerable  numbers.    They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  those 
*  slaves  to  the  planters.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 
NOTE  XXVI.  p.  132. 
Though  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than  the  other  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  water  in  Yucatan.    This  penin- 
sula projects  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but  where  broadest  docs  not 
extend  above  twenty-five  leagues.    It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  only  without 
mountains,  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  ground.    The  inhabitants  are 
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mipji^icd  with  water  from  piu,  and  wherever  they  di^  them,  find  it  in  abim- 
4iande.  It  is  probable,  from  all  thote  circumstances,  that  this  country  was  fhr- 
meriy  cowred  by  the  sea.  Herrene  Uescriptio  Indx  Occidentalism  p.  14.  Uistoire 
futitrelle,  par  M.  de  Buifon,  torn.  i.  p.  593. 

NOTE  XXVII.  p.  184. 

M.  Clavigero  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaniards  who  sailed 
with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying*,  at  the  warmth  of  their  imagination, 
that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupoltu,  I 
know  not  what  translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted,  (for  his  quotation  from 
h  is  not  taken  from  the  original,)  but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building  erected  by 
Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure  with  their  ut- 
most skill  in  architecture  Was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words  are,  that  they 
fancied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  their  ships  <*  to  be  cities  adorned  with 
lowers  and  pinnacles.*'  By  friimaclet  I  meant  some  elevation  above  the  rest  of  tlie 
building;  and  the  passage  is  translated  almost  literally  from  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib. 
Hi.  c.  1.'  In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new  countries  given  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers in  that  age  this  warmth  of  admiration  is  conspicuous;  and  led  them  to 
describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most  splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his 
companions  first  beheld  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they 
had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dignified  it  by  the  name  of  Oratid  Cairo,  B.  Diaz, 
c.  2.  From  the  same  cause  Grijalva  and  his  associates  thought  the  country  along 
the  coast  of  which  they  held  their  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 
NOTE  XXVlIf.  p.  188. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  acceding  to  M.  Cas- 
sini,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  height  of  th^  mountaih 
Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The 
height  of  the  Peak  of  TenneriflPe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P.  Feuille,  is 
thirteen  thousand  on^  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height  of  Chimbo- 
razzo,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet;  no  less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voy.  de  D.  Juan  Ulloa,  Obser- 
vations  Astron.  et  Phvsiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimbo- 
razzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  U  covered  perpetually  with  snow,  is 
no  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  firom  its  summit.  Prevot,  Hist. 
Gener.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii   p.  636. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  188. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  general  asser- 
tions, I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye  witness,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Mc- 
denese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents  what  he 
reh  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  **  While  I  resid- 
ed in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geog^phy  that  the  moulh  of  the 
river  Dela  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  considered  it  as  an 
exaggeration,  because  in -this  heinisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  ri- 
vers. IV hen  I  approached  its  mouth,  1  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  with  my  own  eves;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as  it 
was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumstance:  when  we 
took  our  departure  from  Monte-Viedo,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
^m  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  diminished, 
we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovei ed  the  land  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  we  could  not  discover 
land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
some  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  set,  if  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river,  which  was  turpid  like  the  Po,  had  not  satisfied  us  it  was  a  river .^ 
Moreover,  at  Buenos  Avres,  another  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  where  it  is 
still  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  iippossible  to  discern  the  opposite  coast,  which 
is  indeed  very  low  and  flat;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houses  or  the  tops'  of 
the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Colonia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fiver."  Lettera  prima*  published  by  Muratorio,  II  Christianesimo  Felice^  etc.  i. 
p.  257. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.  140. 

Kewfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada*  are  the'^countries  which  lie 
ia  the  lame  pir^lel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France;  and  in  every  ps^ 
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of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen  during  winter  to  the  thtckoess  of  «efe» 
nA  feet;  tlie  earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep;  almost  all  the  birds  fly,  durtn|f 
that  season,  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  The  country  of  tlie  Es- 
kiroauxt  part  of  Labrador*  and  the  countries  on  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay*  art 
in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Briuin;  and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense, that  even  the  industry  of  Buropeans  has  not  attempted  cultivation. 
NOTE  XXXI.    p.  141. 

Acosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  f  know,  who  endeavoured  toaoeooiit 
for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continenis,  by  the  agen^of 
the  win<1s  which  blow  in  each.  Hist.  Moral,  etc.  lib.  ii.  and  iii.  M.  de  Button 
adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observations,  bat  has 
employed  his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  embellishiBg  and  pla- 
cing it  in  the  most  striking  light  Some  remarks  may  be  added,  which  tend  to 
illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in  every  inquiry  ooncemtn^ 
the  temperature  of  various  clinutes. 

Wlien  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob  the  surface  of 
some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this,  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if 
it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass  over 
a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  auflPer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own 
keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all  the 
severity  of  intense  fi-ost . 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea;  the  superficial  valee 
must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  deg^ree,  and  the  wind  proportionally 
warmed.  But  tlie  superficial  and  colder  water  becoming  specifically  heavier 
than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its  place, 
which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air  which  pas- 
aes  over  it,  snd  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  superficial  water,  and 
successive  assent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  the  consequent  successive  abater 
flient  of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the  sea.  by  tho 
mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides.  This  will 
go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  the  whole  wa- 
ter is  so  far  cool^,  that  the  water  on  the  surface  is  no  longer  removed  firom  the 
action  of  the  wind,  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by  frost.  When- 
ever the  surface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  from  below, 
and  it  poes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  ex- 
tensive continents;  their  mildness  in  small  islands;  and  the  superior  rigour  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North-.\merica  with  which  we  sre  best  acquainted.  In 
the  north-west  parts  uf  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  west 
winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  month  of  November,  December,  and  part  of 
January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  surfiKX, 
which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the  same 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  is  continually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heart  of  the  wind  and  air  pass- 
ing over  it,  proceeds  from  the  following  circumstance;  that  on  account  of  the 
transparency  of  the  sea,  its  surface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  gfreat  degree  by  the 
sun's  rays;  whereas  the  ground  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  acquires 
great  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is  soon 
raised  to  a  heat  almost  intolerable;  but  during  its  passage  over  an  extensive 
ocean,  it  is  g^ually  cooled;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  farthest  shore,  it  is  again 
fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  continents  in  the 
torrid  zone,  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  for  the  su- 
perior warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents,  situated  In  the  temperate  or 
colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  tliat  of  islands.  The  heat  of 
a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  on 
their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly  produc^,  and 
which  remains  for  some  time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  day  is 
warmeat  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  summer  warmest  about  the  middle  or 
Jidy,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  fiiKsts  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  sun-beams  from  bcatkig  th« 


s  A  |peii»  c«i4ft  oftht  4taipan(te  cMiMfltt  iio  tfw^ifi^^ 
jBoCbemg  heatcdyCAoootbenttkeair;  4tfi4  the  ieafis  whioh  recdve  llie 
mysioleBceptedntHn  the  ground*  tuivje  Aot  a  mMs  of  mutter  sufficient  to  ibM«b 
Mt  enouf^  ibr  tbia  purpoee.  lietidet,  it  ii  a  ^aoufo  &ct»  that  the  vegetAtiie 
power  «re  i^ent  occatione  »  pywapiration  from  the  leafea  in  fm^ortion  to  tlie 
Mat  to  vteh  t^y  aie  ei|»ae4s  and,  fnm  tlie  uetuie  of  eraporatioB,  tbia  p^* 
apiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf»  propoftioaill  to  the  penpiration.  Thua 
the  efleet  of  the  lepf  in  heating  :the  |ur  ^n  coatect  with  it,  it  pvodipoualy  dimi- 
niahrd.  Por  thoae  ohaervationa,  wh^  throw  much  additicnal  Ught  on  thia 
QUflioua^uhJeoty  I  am  indebted  to  my  Jnoemou^/riend*  Ur.  Bqhiaoa,  prolhaaor 
Q^natnral  philoaopby  in  tlie  uiuvevaitr  of  Cdinhttrah. 

TiMcliflBete  of  Braail  has  heea  deaerihed  by  tvo  emioent  Mtsndiala,  Pifo 
«Bd  Mergrare,  who  obaeifed  it  with  a  pbiloaophical  accora^  lor  which  we 
eearch  in  vam  in  the  accooiita  of  mmiy  otliet  prorincea  hi  Ameriea*  Both  re- 
pMcBt  it  aa  tempeiale  asd  miU,  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 
Ttwy  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refteahing  wind  which  blowa  eontinually  firom 
tiieaea.  The  air  Is  not  only  «ool*  hulehdly  through  the  night*  inaorouch,  that 
the  neUvea  kindle  ^besepsry  evening  m  their  huts.  ¥mo  de  ifediema  Brasi- 
Hsiisi,  ah.  i.  p.  1,  etc.  Mai^grama  fiiator.  Remm  Natural.  Braailiw,  lib.  rlii.  c. 
3.  p.  364.  Kteuhoff;  who  resided  loQg  ia  Brasil,  coaftrma  timir  deacriptioii. 
ehnvchiira  CotteetioUy  vol.  ii.  p;  96.  QumUK  ^"^  vn*  *  miaaionary  many 
3^eers  among  the  Indians  upon  tks  river  Qsoneuoy  gises  *  similar  deeoriptieii  ef 
the  teaiperature  ef  the  clunaia  there.  Uiat.  de  1^0eaneqim»  tem«  L  p.  36.  F. 
iUvguaihlt  a  very  ooosiderahle  degreeof  cold  inthe  coontsies  on  the  banks  of 
She  nw  Amaaone.    Bekt.  soL  n.  p.  J6.    M.  Biiet,  trim  Kircd  a  coaaiderable 


lisse  hi  Ci^eaoe,  gmea  a  similar  aeeeaat  of  the  tsmpiiraUiie  ef  that  etoaate. 


rsittottieaameeanse.    Vegrage  de  la  Fiance^  S^uimn,  p.  330.  Ko- 
Sldng  caa  be  awta  ^flhsent  from  theae  desctiptions  thea  that  ef  the  burning 
beat  of  the  Afrieanaoast  gisea  by  M.  Adinma.    Toyage  to  Senegal,  paaaim. 
IWTB  XXEin.  f.  Ml. 

Tsm  French  fKgates  were  aent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1739. 
Mlatitode  44^  south,  Ihev  began  to  Ihel  a  eonsiderable  degree  of  cold.  Inlatl- 
tnde  46^,  they  met  witk  ishmds  of  floating  ice.  Ifisteire  dee  Navigations  uax 
Terrea  AtHftraHs,  torn,  u,  p.  356,  etc.  Dr.  flefley  fc4l  in  with  ice  m  latitude  i^. 
Idl  toin.  1.  p.  47.  Coamiedore  Bvroa,  when  oit  die  eeast  of  Fatagonia,  latitude 
5tP  33'  aottth  oa  the  flftOeatb  of  December,  whieh  ia  midsummer  in  that  part 
of  the  globes  the  tireatf^bst  of  December  being  the  longest  day  there,  oom> 
pares  the  climate  to  tiMtof  Bngland  ia  the  middle  of  winter.  Voyages  l)y 
Awkcswortb,  i.  35.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terro  del  F^ieso,  in  the  Bigr 
of  Good  Success,  latitude  55^,  on  the  aisteenth  of  January,  whiim  correspond 
to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  altendanta  died  in  one  night 
of  extreme  eold,  ana  all  the  party  w^re  in  the  moat  imminent  danger  of  perish* 
iog.  Id.  ii.  51,  iS.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  correaponding  to  September 
in  our  lifmisphese,  winter  was  set  in  with  rigour,  and  the  .mountains  were  c^ 
vered  with  snow.  Ibid.  73.  Captain  Cook  in  hia  voyage  towards  the  Sooth 
Fole,  furnishes  new  and  atrikiag  uistancea  of  die  extcaovdmacy  predominance  ef 
cold  ia  thia  region  of  the^^obe.  **  \Vho  would  have  thought  (sayahej  that  an 
island  of  no  greater  extent  than  aeventy  leaguea  in  circuit,  aituaied  betwe^  the 
latitude  of  S^  and  559,  shoidd  in  the  venr  height  of  summer,  be,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  Govwt&X,  many  fathoma:deep,  with  Arozen  anow,  but  more  especially 
te  S.  tr.  coaat?  The  very  summits  of  the  lof^  mountaii)a  were  cased  with  snow 
aadiqe;  but  the  qoanti^UmtUy  in  the  vallcTa  la  incredible;  and  at  the  bottom 
ofthebays,  the  coast  wae  termmated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height.* 
Tol.  ii.  p.  317. 

In  aoflse  places  of  the  ancient  contiaent,an  extraordinary  degree  of  ooki  pK« 
fails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.Bos^  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai 
Lama,  paased  the  winter  of  the  yea^l774  at  Chamnanniny,  in  UUtude  31''  39' 
If,  Be  often  found  the  thermometer  mhia  room  twenty-nmede^frees  underthe 
fireezmg  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scales  and  in  the  middle  of  Apnl  the  atanding 
walara  wese  all  frozen,  andhea?y  showers  of  snow  frequently  felL  The  extra, 
ccdinary  elcva^on  9f  the  couatry  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  exceMtve  cokUla 
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travdlinc:  from  IndatUn  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  tmMBitof  the  Weirtf 
Moantaini  ib  rety  gfreat,  but  the  descent  on  the  other  side  is  not  in  equal  pro- 
portion. The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  extremely  bare  and  d«- 
solite.  Accounts  of  Thibet  bj  Mr.  Stewart,  resd  in  the  royal  Sode^,  p.  7. 
The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  In  America  cannot  be  accounted  ibrj^ 
the  ftame  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elevatioo.  Someoftfaem 
•re  countries  depressed  and  leveL 

Tlie  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  denee  of  cold  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent  there. 
Its  breadth  gradually  decreases  as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards, 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are  muck 
contracted.  On  the  eaat  and  west  sides,  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Fls- 
ciHc  Oceans.  From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a  great  extent  oC  ses, 
without  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reachea  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  In  wbick 
ever  of  these  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
Magellaoic  regions,  by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water,  nor  is  the  land  these 
of  such  extent  that  it  can  reoover  any  considerable  degree  of  best  in  its  progress 
over  it.  These  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  this  district  of  America,  more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a 
contiitental  climate,  and  hinders  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of  summer 
heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  a  corresponding  northern  latitude,  '(lie 
north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America  after  bloanng  over 
a  great  continent.  But  ftom  an  attentive  survey  of  its  position  this  will  be 
found  to  (lave  a  tendency,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  degree  of 
heat  llie  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  tcrmmation  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  north 
to  sooth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  continent.  The  most  sultry  regions  in 
South  America,  Guiana,  Btasil,  Paragua,  and  Tuenman,  lie  many  dmees  to 
the  east  of  the  Magellanic  rnpions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  wluch  enjqys 
the  tropical  heats,  is  sitoated  considerably  to  the  west  of  them.  The  north 
wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  an  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passage  over  torrid  regions;  but 
before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have  swept  akmg  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
comes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  froxeu  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  continent  in  that 
region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certua 
from  Captain  Gook's  discoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
south  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southera 
ocean.  Vol.  it.  p.  230,  339,  etc.  Whether  the  ineuence  of  this  remote  frozen 
continent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  aifect  ita  dtmsfte, 
k  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attenti^in. 

NOTB  XXXIV.  p.  148. 
M.  Condamine  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observers  of  the  interior 
state  of  Stiifth  America.  **  After  descending  from  the  Andes,  (says  he,)  one  be- 
holds a  vast  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing  more. 
One  treads  upon  the  earth,  but  does  not  see  it ;  as  it  is  so  entirely  covered  wilk 
luxuriant  pUnts,  weeds  and  shrubs,  that  it  would  require  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  labour  to  dear  it,  for  the  space  of  a  foot.**  Relation  abrege  d*un  Voy- 
age, etc.  p.  4S.  One  of  the  singularities  in  the  forests  is  a  sort  of  osiers,  or 
wkhs,  called  b&fmcot  by  the  Spaniards,  Uanet  by  the  French,  and  nMet  by  the 
Indians,  which  are  nsunlly  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the 
parasitical  plants,  which  twisU  about  fhe  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rising  above 
their  hit^^hest  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicuUrly,  strike  into  the 
ground,  take  root,  rise  up  round  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend  al- 
tomatoly.  Other  tiendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  whi<^  resembles  the  ragging*  of  a 
ship.  Bencrofi,  Xat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  Tliese  withs  are  of^n  as  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  man.  Ib.  p.  75.  H.  Bouguer's  account  of  the  foresU  in  P*ru  per- 
fectly resembles  this  description.  Voyage  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Ovieda  g^ives  a  si- 
milar description  of  the  foresU  in  other  parts  of  America.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  p.  144. 
^' .  Jf  ***  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  overflowed,  that  they  ire  obliged  to 
reside  on  the  summit  of  some  rising  £p*ound  during  some  part  w  the  year,  and 
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Kikfc  no  cpfliimiiiicitiop  with  tb^  connuyica  «t  any  dktance.  Littres  Edifi- 
antciy  t«ai.  z.  p.  18r.  Gatohi  ehret  a  ftiU  and  joat  description  of  the  rireva, 
lakesv  wooda,  and  marshes  m  those  eoontries  of  America  which  lie  between  the 
tropics.  Orisende  los  Indios,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  ^  4»  5.  The  incredible  hardships  to  ^ 
which  GoncaJes  Pisarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into  the  ooontiy  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  wetj  striking  idea  of  that  part  of  America  in  its 
original  ancidtiTated  state.  Garcd.  de  U  Vega«  BoyaL  CooHDent.  of  Ptoru* 
pnrt  ii.  c.  %  5. 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  IM. 
The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  ahrajrs  of  a  nxe  inferior  to 
tboae  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Worn  antlers  of  the  moose-deer  whidi 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  graat  sSse.-* 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  of  .an  immenae  mag* 
nitude  hafe  been  found.  The  place  where  this  disooTerr  has  been  made  lies 
about  one  hundred  snd  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  or  the  river  Sciota  with 
the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the 
i|ide  of  the  marsh  called  the  Salt  Lack.  The  bonea  lie  in  vast  quantities  about 
five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge 
of  the  lAck.  Jntmal  of  Mmel  Oeorg*  Cr^gUm^  MS^petm  me.  This  spot  seems 
to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bones  must  have  be- 
longed to  animals  of  enormous  bulk:  but  naturalists  being  acquainted  with 
no  uving  creature  of  such  sise,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  they  wei^  mi- 
neral substances.  Upon  receimg  a  greater  number  of  specimens,  and  after  in- 
specting them  more  narrowly,  iScy  arc  now  allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ani- 
mal. As  the  elephant  is  the  largest  known  Quadruped,  and  the  tusks  which 
were  foipnd  aearb  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quali^,  the  tusks  of  an  elephant, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  carcases  depostted  on  the  Ohio  were  of  that  apecies. 
But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  persons  or  our  age  best  qualified  to  decide  with  re- 
spect to  this  (Mint,  hatving  accurately  exammed  aeveral  parcels  of  tusks,  and 
grinders,  and  jaw  bones  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  ^ 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  some  huge  carnivorous  animal 
of  an  unknown  speciea.  PhiL  l^ransact.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  same 
kind  and  as  remsrkable  for  thebr  sise,  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  Oby,  Janiseia,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia.  Stroihrenherg,  Deocriptim  tf 
ntrth  andean  parts  of  Europe  and  AHot  P-  ^^*  etc.  The  elephant  aeems  to  be 
confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  sone,  and  never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In 
such  cold  regions  as  thdbe  bordering  on  the  fix>zen  sea,  be  could  not  live. .  The 
existence  of  such  large  aninub  m  America  might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjec- 
ture. The  more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  consider  the  variety  of 
herprodoctiona,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied  that  astonbhing  changes  hsve 
been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convulsions  snd  revolutions,  of  which 
no  account  b  preserved  in  history. 

NOTB  XXXVL  p.  144. 
The  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  America  may  be  impu- 
ted to  some  of  these  causes.  In  theSfNuiish  settlements  which  are  situatedeithef 
within  the  torrid  aone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  increaso  of  b^ 
and  diversity  of  food  prevent  sheep  and  homed  cattut  from  attaining  tho  sasse 
nxe  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  ht,  and  their  fiesh  is  not  so  jui<^, 
or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the  climate  b  mora  fa- 
vourable, and  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grasses  which  spring 
op  naturally  in  their  pasture  grounds  b  not  p;ood.  Mitchell,  p.  151.  Agricul- 
ture b  still  so  much  m  its  mtincy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raised  In 
any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigorous  in  all, 
no  proper  care  it  taken  of  their  cattk.  The  general  treatment  of  their  horses 
and  homed  cattle  b  injudicioua  and  harsh  in  all  the  Engibb  colonbs.  These 
circumstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  quality 
of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  tlie  breed  in  the  horses,  Cows,  ju)d  sheep, 
of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces.  i 

NOTE  xxxyn.  p.  144.  * 

In  the  year  1518,  the  bland  of  Uispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  visita- 
tion of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Uerrera  describes,  amf 
msntioQS  a  singuUr  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanbh  planters.    Af^er 


tiyiiltva«(fldtmd|ttdgdfe«t«rwiattrinrtiie  tmthtktf  rcMlnttd  to  io^kse the 
proteetioa  of  the  raiiits;  but  w  tbe  eattmjky  wm  new,  the^  weie  at  a  loas  to 
find  out  the  saint  vho  oould  give  then  the  meet  effBCtnal  aid.  Ttonr  catt  lote 
in  order  to  dbooiver  the  patron  Whon  they  ahoiiU  invoko.  Thelote  oecided  in 
fafoiur  of  St.  SaUimtise.  They  celefatated  hia  feithral  with  great  ooleimitty, 
immedialely^  adds  the  hiatoriaB^  the  tolam^  begaa  to  mto. 
2.1ib.iiLcl5.p.10r. 

NOTE  XXXVIIL  p.  145. 
The  author  of  Recherchdb  Phito«0phiquto  tur  tea  Amerioains  auppoaea  thk 
"Hbronoe  ie  htot  to  he  equal  to  twoM  d^^reeit  and  1 ' 


, i  degtseif  and  that  a  place  thirty  degieet 

fiNMu  the  ecjoator  in  the  old  contiBeot,  if  aa  warm  to  ^na  sitoatod  eighteen  de» 
greet  from  it  in  Anerte%  torn.  I.  p.  11.  Or.  Mitchell*  after  observntiene  narriBd 
on  during  thirty  years,  oonlenda  that  thfc  dtffercnee  is  eqnsi  to  fototoea  or  §t- 
tten  d^mea  of  lalitttde;  Present  State,  ete^  p:.  9 JT. 
NOTB  XXXIX.  p.  140. 
Janu^  3»  170^^  IVfr.  llertran,  near  the  head  of  St.  Mm^  rifdr  hi  Esit  9%tii* 
da,  obserfed  A  frost  so  mtenae,  that  in  one  night  the  grotind  wiM  ftoidi  an  toeh 
thick  unon  tile  banks  of  the  riter.  The  limes,  citrons,  end  banana  trees,  at  St 
Augustin,  woe  destroyed.  Bertram's  JbttNtal,  p.  90.  Other  hwtanoea  of  the 
extraordinary  operati<nis  of  eold  in  Hie  southern  nrotintes  of  Mtnth  America  u€ 
c^lected  by  »,  MitcheUi  ^rtoent  8tste,  p.  206^  etc.  February  7. 1747,  the 
ftoot  at  Gharlestown  wai  se  intense,  that  a  p^tsonhairhig  carried  two  quart  bet. 
ttes  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  nomhig  they  #ere  spUt  to  pieces,  and  the  wi«» 
oonirerted  into  solid  lonaps  of  ioe.  In  a  Idteben,  where  there  was  a  flte,tbe  wn- 
ter  in  a  jftr  in  which  there  was  a  large  ttre  eel^  Was  froxen  to  toebottom.  Al- 
most sll  the  ortoge  and  olive  tieto  were  destn^jred.  BeibHt>lionof  8eiitb-C«» 
olina,  8vo.  Loud.  1761. 

NOTE  XLjp.  lie. 

A  lemtrkabie  fantaAce  of  Utts  occtkH  ih  mtch  66iaiin,  a  country  etolr  whae 
i'^l,  and  so  loW,  tbst  during  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  dsuadly  coverfid  with  water' 
nbar  two  feet  in  height,  this  renders  the  toil  so  rich,  ^at  on  the  Mrfaee,  iNr 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  sthiUim  of  perfect  manVire,  and  as  such  haa  been 
transported  to  Barbadoei.  Ota  the  banki  of  the  Essequebo,  thirty  crops  of  ta- 
tan  canes  have  been  rsised  sttccetaively,  Wfaeress  in  the  West  Indisn  tshuids  tm 
more  than  two  is  ever  expected  (h)m  the  richest  Ishd.  the  expedients  bf 
Which  the  planters  endeavour  to  dimihish  this  etcessive  fertility  of  soil  are  vin- 
ous.   Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Qi^ana*  p.  10,  etc. 

KOtE  XLI.  p.  151. 

Muller  seems  to  have  bdieved,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Cspe 
had  been  doubled,  torn.  i.  p.  11,  etc.  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St«  Feten- 
burg  give  some  countenance  to  it,  by  the  manner  m  whidi  tWMwidboMissi  is 
laid  down  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  firem  undoubted  authority,  that 
no  Busman  vessel  has  ever  Mkd  touM  that  cape,  and  ss  the  country  of  iVM- 
iW,  Is  not  sobject  to  the  Russian  embire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
NOTE  XLII.  p.  llfs. 

Were  thik  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  %nd  tntricato  ^eographieal  St- 
qubition,  many  curious  observations  might  arise  firom  conmrmg  the  aocounla 
of  the  two  Russian  voyages,  and  the  eharts  of  their  respecuve  nivigstions.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  ab«oluto  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  visitea.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  or  stars,  and  the 
position  of  the  islands  and  supposed  continents  was  commonly  determiinrd  by 
reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Behimg  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much  ftiA 
ther  towards  the  east  than  Krenitain.  The  land  discovered  by  Behrin|^  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  in  Uie  236th  degree  of  lonsi- 
tude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58?  S' of  latitude. 
TschinkoW  came  upon  the  same  coast  in  longit.  341^,  lat.  56°.  Muller,  i.  24%^ 
349.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  firom  the  Fort  of  Petropaw* 
lowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But  from 
the  chart  afKrenitzin's' voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  farther  towards 
the  eas^  than  the  208th  degree,  and  only|32  degrees  (Vom  Petropawlowski.  la 
1741,  l^iiliring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  gomg  and  returning,  held  a  course  wl^oh 


wte  boiiy  fttlbt  Mttli  ofthat  tshahi  of  iibMd»»  wlikli  tlier  di^otvfeclt  «b4  ob^ 
•enrkiir  the  moontainout  and  ragged  aspect  df  tb«  bead  Unds  which  they  des* 
crkd  toviMa  the  dortht  they  typpoaed  them  to  be  pronioiitoriet  belonging  to 
•omepartoftbe  AmericM  coBtinent,  wbieh,  aa  they  fancied,  stretched  aa  to 
ioiith  aa  tke  Ifetitvde  56.  fii  this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  pub- 
Uahed  by  lCttUe^  and  litewiae  in  a  oanyseript  ehaK  drawn  by  a  mate  of  Beh- 
rinr's  aiiip,  comBiwicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Proftaavr  Bobinsoo.  But  in  1763^  Kre- 
iiitiifi*  after  Wmiernig  in  tbe  island  AlsBa^  atood  so  hr  towards  the  north  in  his 
Mtiica»  thai  bie  course  lagr  through  tbe  middle  of  what  Bthring  and  Tschirikow 
hMd  mppnmd  to  be  a  tontinent,  wbibb  be  ffHMid  to  be  an  open  aea,  and  that  thej 
had  mistaken  reeky  isles  for  the  head4ands  ef  s  continent.  It  is  probable,  that 
Hm  pontiles  discetmsd  b  1741^  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can continent,  bat  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  cbwn  of  islandt.  The  number 
of  tnleanoCs  in  tkb  region  of  the  globe  is  vemsrkable.  There  sre  s«veral  in 
Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands*  gteai  or  small,  as  far  as  the  Russian  na- 
vintieneiftends,  is  witbont  (hem.  Many  am  actually  burning,  and  tbe  raomi- 
twSj  in  all  bear  marka  of  having  been  onco  In  a  stale  of  emption.  Wereldit- 
posed  to  adflMt  suck  ceB|ectures  as  have  found  place  in  ether  inquiries  concern- 
kig  tbe  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this  part  of  the  earth  baring 
■Miifiitly  suffered  violent  eonvnbions  ^m  eartb^iuakes  imd  voleanoes>  an  Istk- 
ins,  wfaicb  may  ha?e  formerly  united  Asia  to  America,  has  been  broken,  and 
Jhromd  into  a  claster  of  islands  by  thesboek. 

ltisskigalar»tharflttbe  tery  time  tbeHussian  navigators  were  sHempting 
t9  matftdiseoverias  in  tbe  nerth<^s«st  of  Asaerica,  tbe  Spaniards  were  nrosteu- 
tia^  the  sane  design  frsm  aaotfaer  quafter.    In  17«9,  two  small  vessels  sailed  ~^ 
Mm  Lacetto  in  Gklilbmia  to  esplors  tbe  eoasts^tbe  comitry  to  tbe  north  of  / 
tbs*  penmanhu    Tbey  advanced  no  fartbct  Uum  the  pert  of  Monte^ley  in  lati* 

'i9^  Bat,  in  ae?eral  snccOsiva  expediUons  itted  out  from  tbe  port  of  St. 
Ib  Xew  Galicb,  the  Spaniaids  have  advmwcd  aa  fiif  aa  the  lathnde  56. 
Ha  dB  Mtukki,  March  It,  and  May  U,  177%.  Bat  as  the  joamak  of  thoso 
itoyages  have  not  yet  bean  pnblisbed,  1  aannct  compoK  their  progtcm  with  that 
af  the  Rosaiana,  or  shew  how  nair  the  navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  ap- 
preached  to  each  ether,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  tbe  enligbtened  minister,  who 
has  now  tbe  dbbetion  of  American  affurs  in  9pak^  will  not  wtthhokl  this  infor- 
mation Iiwb  tbe  aabMc 

NOTB  XLIII.  f.  15S. 

Our  khowledge  cf  the  vicinity  of  the  two  conttnentt  of  AtSa  and  America* 
trfaich  was  very  imperfbet  trhen  I  published  thn  hlstoff  of  America  in  the  yaur 
ITTf ,  is  new  complete.  Mr.  Coze's  acconnt  of  the  ttusslan  discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  tbe  vear  1780,  contains  many  curkma  and  impor- 
tmt  laets  with  respect  to  tbe  vanons  ifttempia  of  the  Russians  to  oben  a  com- 
nninication  with  the  Kew  World.  The  hiatoiir  of  the  great  l^oyage  of  Discoveiy 
begtm  by  Csptain  Cook  in  1776,  and  totaiptefted  by  CkpUtns  Clerkand  Gore,  pdb- 
Gabed  in  the  yeaj^  1700,  communicates  aH  the  inmrmatk)li  Umt  the  curiodty  of 
mankbui  could  desire  with  r^rd  to  tldftsolijett 

At  my  requeit,  mv  fKend  Mr.  Playfkir.  Pirofl*ssor  of  MathelnaiHcs  in  the  l^ni- 
vetlity  of  Edinbufgh,  has  compai^  the  narrative  and^diarts  of  those  lUuitri- 
mte  nafigators,  with  the  mote  imperlbct  relations  and  maps  of  tbe  Russian^. 
The  tesolt  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  oon6dehce  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  than  I  tould  have  ventured  to  place 
»  any  observations  which  I  myself  mi^ht  hare  made  upon  the  subject. 

*'  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  m  his  last  voyage  have  confirmed  the  con- 
thisSons  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  afkl  have  connected  together  the  facts 
fitHH  which  they  wete  deduced.  They  have  now  renJered  it  certain  that  Beh- 
rfiof^  and  Tschirikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former  dis- 
covered land  hi  lat.  58^  28'.  and  about  236*'  east  horn  Ferro.  He  has  given 
fucb  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  wliich  be  anchored,  and  the  higii  mountain  to 
the  westward  of  it,  which  he  calb  St.  Elias.that  though  the  account  of  his  voy- 
tffe  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  translation.  Captain  Cook  recognized  the 
puice  as  he  sailed  along  the  Western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  1778.  The 
tide  of  St.  flennogenes,  near  tbe  month  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  Tales  on  the 
eoaat  of  AUAki,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captam  Cook's  chart  the  namea  which 
they  had  received  fit)m  vSp  Rossmn  navigator.    Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 


IHOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

«*Tflchmkowe:mieupoQthe8ameeQastaboiit3^S(>*&ttheridOtbtlitt  B^- 
ring^,  near  the  Mount  Edg;ecumbe  of  Captain  Cook. 

^  With  re^^rd  to  Krenitzin,  we  learn  from  Coie't  account  of  the  Riistiai»  dis- 
coveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamchatza  river  with  two  shipa 
in  the  year  17.68.  With  hit  own  ahip  he  reached  the  ittoiid  OoooUahkn,  in 
which  there  had  been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1703,  where  he  win* 
tered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cook  iftervarda  an- 
chored. The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alaahka,  which  was  auppoted  to  be  an  tri' 
and,  though  it  be  in  fact  a  part  of  the  American  continent.  Krenitzin*  aooocd- 
ingly,  returned  without  knowing:  that  either  of  hit  shipa  had  been  on  the  coast 
of  America;  and  this  is  the  more  surprifingf,  becante  Captain  Cook  baa  infotiaed 
us  that  Alasbka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  the  Ruaaiant  and 
the  nativeaat  Oonolashka. 

**  According  to^Krenitain,  the  ahip  which  had  wintered  at  Alashka  had  hardly 
sailed  32^  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paill  in  Kamchatka 
but,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook»  it  had  aailed  no 
less  37^  17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  Thtoe  is  nearly  the  aame  mistake 
of  5°  in  the  longitude  which  Krenttzin  assigns  to  OonolaslAa.  It  is  feoitrkabfe 
eaoilgh.  that  in  the  chart  of  those  seaa,  put  into  the  handa  of  Captain  Cook  by 
the  Russians  on  that  island^  there  waa  an  error  of  the  same  kkid»  and  very  near- 
ly of  the  same  extent. 

'«  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  on  tliis  subject  ii«  that  the 
diaooTerics  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  verified  Dr.  Robertson's  conjeetore^ 
**  that  it  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  1^  steering  imrther  t» 
the  north  than  Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krcnitzin  had  done,  may  6ad  that 
the  continent  of  America  approaches  stiH  nearer  to  that  of  Asia."  Vol.  ii  p. 
44.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two  continents,  which  in  the  psv- 
,  allel  of  55®,  or  that  of  the  southern  extremity  of  AU^ka,  are  about  Ibarknndrei 
leagues  asunder,  approach  cpntinually  to  one  another  aa  they  stretch  tof(ethe( 
towards  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar  circle,  Ihey 
are  terminated  by  two  capes,  onlv  thirteen  leagoea  distant.  The  east  cape  or 
Asia  is  in  latitude  66°  6',  and  in  longitude  190^  22'  east  from  Greenwich;  the 
'  western  extremity  of  America,  or  Prince  of  Walea'  Oape,  ia  in  latitude  61^  46^, 
and  in  loQ^itude  191°  45*.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  striit  (Behring's 
Strait)  MTfaich  beparates  these  capes,  are  the  two  isUuids  of  St.  Dioinede^  mn 
which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  be  was 
sailing  through  the  strait,  July  5, 1779  the  fog  having  cleaied  away,  he  enjoyed, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  m*  Asia  and  America  at  the 
same  moment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  DIomede  lying  between  them. 
Cook*8  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244b      ' 

*•  Beyopd  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea;  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  another,  that  in  ^  parallel  of  69^ 
they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the  swith  of 
the  strait  there  are  a  number  of  Islands,  Clerke's,  King's,  Anderson'a,  etcmhich 
as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migrations  of  the  na- 
tives from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook,  however,  on*  the  au- 
thority of  the  Russians  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminish- 
ed the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in  former  charts  of  the  north- 
em  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka*  or  the  promontory  which  stretch* 
es  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  towards  Kamchatka,  at  the  distance  of 
five  degrees  of  longitude  fiurther  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  it  waa  reckoned  by 
the  Russian  navigators. 

*<  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore  equally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  Voyage:  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied  by  meant  of  these  discoveriea,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  baab  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empirci  as  far  as  regarded  Kamchatka,  and  the  country  of 
the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  place8,Ya]tut8h,  Ocholz,  Bolchereak,  and 
Vetrupawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krasdnicow  in 
the  ^ear  1744.  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  vol  iii.  p.  465,  etc.  But  the  accuracy 
of  his.observations  was  contested  by  M.  Rngel,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy;  Co]^ 
Append,  i.  No.  ^.  p,  297,  272,  and  the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to 
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tte  Ma^MkM  than  38  dci^reet  from  the  kmgitucle*  which,  on  the  faith  of 
Kraaaaiiiicow'a  obserrations,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  houndary  of  the  Hus- 
sian  empire.  With  how  little  rtason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  eonaider- 
in^  that  our  British  nar^tors,  hsTiDg  determmed  the  position  of  Petropawlov- 
ski  hjr  a  great  niUDber  of  very  acevrate  obserrations.  found  the  longitude  of  that 
pon  ISB**  43*  E«  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53^  1';  agreeing,  the  first  to 
less  than  seven  minotes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the  eal- 
coktjons  of  the  Russian  astronomer;  a  ooineidenoe  which,  in  the  situation  of  so 
Twmote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  nwre  than  four  English  miles, 
and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked.  The 
chief  error  in  the  Russian  mapsthas  been  in  not  eztoiding  the  boundaries  of  that 
empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.  For  as  there  was  noth'mg  to  connect  the 
land  of  the  'schutzkiand  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those  pUces  whereof 
-the  position  had  heen  carefully  ascerUined*  except  the  imperfiect  accounts  of 
Behring'B  and  Snjrd*s  voyages,  eonsiderahle  errors  could  not  fail  to  be  introdu- 
ced, and  that  point  was  laid  down  as  not  more  than  23?  2 '  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Petiopawlowski.  Coxe  App.  i.  No.  3.  By  the  observations  of  Captain  Kinir, 
the  difiference  of  longitude  between  Petropawiowski  and  the  Bast  Cape  is31<'  9': 
that  8^  7'  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geographers.**— 4t 
appears  from  Cook's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  273,  that  the  continenU  of  Asia  ami 
America  are  usually  joined  together  1^  ice  during  winter.  Mr.  Samwelt  con- 
^naa  this  account  of  his  superior  ^officer.  **  As  this  place,  viz.  nearly  the  lati- 
itnde  of  66°N.  the  two  coasts  are  mily  thirteeen  leagues  asunder,  and  about 
midway  between  them  lie  two  isUmds,  the  dietance  from  which  to  either  shore, 
is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place,  the  natives  of  Asm  could  find  no  diffi- 
eulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which  b  m  sight  of  their  own.  That 
in  a  course  of  vears  such  an  event  would  happen,  either  through  design  or  acci* 
dent,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  Which  we  saw  among  the  Tschutz- 
kj  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  lof^per  voyagei  and,  however  rude  tliey 
nay  have  beenat  some  distant  period,  we  eaa  scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to 
m  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might  have  been  carried  over  by  ac- 
cident on  floating  pieces  of  ice.  They  might  also  have  travelled  across  on  sled- 
ges or  on  foot}  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  strait  is  entirely  firo- 
zen  over  in  the  winter;  so  that  during  thai  season  the  continents,  with  respect 
to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  considered  as  one  land.*'  Letter 
from  Mr.  Samwell,  Scots  H^az'me  for  1788,  p.  604.  It  is  probable  that  this  in- 
teresting portion  of  geographical  knowledge  will,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years, 
receive  further  improvement.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's 
Isst  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened  sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every 
thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science  or  to  render  it  more 
accurate,  formed  ihe  plan  of  anew  voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those 
parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not 
visit,  to  examine  more  accurately  the  islands  which  stretch  trom  one  continent 
almost  to  the  other,  to  survey  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma,  or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle  by  as- 
tn>nomical  observations  the  position  of  each  place  worUi  notice.  Tbe  conduct 
of  this  important  enterprise  is  committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer 
in  the  Russian  service,  of  whose  abilities  for  thatsution  it  will  be  deemed  the 
best  evidence,  that  he  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  ren- 
der the  expedition  more  extensively  useful,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed 
to  attend  Captain  Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  voyages.  Goxe  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  37,  etc.'* » 
NOTE  XLIV.  p.  leo. 
Few  travellers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  natives  of  Ame- 
nca,  in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  UUoa.  In  a  work  lately  published 
hf  him,  he  thus  describes  the  characteristieal  features  of  the  race;  ^*  A  very 
small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows;  little  eyes:  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the  upper 
Up;  U»e  countenance  broad;  the  ears  large;  the  hair  very  black,  lank,  and  coarse; 
the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion;  snd  altogeth- 
er smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  some  beard,  but 
never  on  the  checks."    Koticias  Americanus,  etc.  p.  307.    M.  le  Chevalier  de 
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Finto,  who  retidei  u»enK  yiawmapitt  of  kvmm  iifaidHPtta*  Htftr  wilBd^ 
give  Atketcb  of  the  gfoenU  aipect  of  the  In4ian«  th«re.  «*  "K^^hm  i|l«f  • 
copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shade^  not  in  i^r^portion  to  tpwp  dittpanr 
from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ek^atlon  of  thf  teVitorf  vIm|i 
they  inhabit.  Thoae  who  live  in  a  hiKb  country  |Mrf  ^ner  than  thnp^  I*.  ^ 
marshy  low  lands  on  the  coast,  Thor  &ce  is  tottQ4» farther  fejm^nd^  ppr^ipi, 
than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  I^bef4  i»  ■W>a1U  w#  tl^PI- 
mity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  tlieir  lipa  thick*  their  noee  4a^  Hb^mym 
hlacky  or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  smalU  but  capable  of  diaceraing  ol^jcfiU  a^  « 4 


diftance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and  Without  any  tcfKkoqf  lP 
curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  aoy  part  of  their  body  hut  thf  head.  A.t  U^te  ml 
aspect  a  southern  A.n>ericiMi  appears  to  he  mild  and  innoeeat,  hut  on  a  m¥9t  a^ 
tenttve  view,  one  discovers  in  his  eountenance  something  wild*  diatriMitfiiit  asd 
sullen.  MS.  pmea  me.  The  two  portraiu  drawn  by  ha^de  very  difownt  fnm 
tho^e  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  resetnhUnce. 
NOTE  XLV.  p.  i60. 

Amazing  acoounta  are  given  ^if  the  perse vecmg  speed ef  the  AmnrirMW.  Adair 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkaah  warrior,  who  run  through  wooda  and^nw 
mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  twe  Aigbti. 
Uist-of  Amer.Ind.  396. 

NOTE  XLYI.  p  iM 

M.  Godm  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indiana  of  Bern  aai 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  CiQ^enne,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  mtercourse  with  the  Ckdihia  and  other  tribea  on  the  Oraooo,  obeervetb 
that  the  viguur  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  pro|Miitlen  «e 
their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climates,  eueh  aa  those  00  the 
^asts  of  the  South  8es,  on  4he  river  of  Amazonst  and  the  river  Orineee^  are  oft 
to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries;  and  yet,  saye  he,  heetp 
daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portugnes?  aettlensem  on  the  river  of  Amaaone,  to  m§* 
cend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  esme  eiew  tibcy 
proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  ia  eight  hundred  leagues  distant,  lieeiwef 
white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would  be  fbund  equal  to  a  task  ef  suoh  pen^ 
Turing  fttigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced,  and  yet  the  fcidiane,  being 
uocostomed  to  Uiis  labour  from  their  mfancy,  perform  it.  MS.  fitma  me. 
NOTE  XLVll.  p.  16#. 

Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  a^d  Chili,  thekingdoa 
of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican  GuH^ 
while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  mathematicianR,  during  the 
apace  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
North-Americans,  ssierts,  "  That  if  we  have  seen  one  American,  we  may  he 
said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  coloi^  and  make  are  so  nearly  the  same.*^ 
Notic.  Americanas,  p.  308.  A  more  earljf  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  Lean, 
one  of  tlie  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  Idwwiae  traversed  many  provinces  oC 
America,  affirms,  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  t6ere  ia  e«ch  a 
multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such  diwrntj 
^f  climates,  appear,  nevertheless,  like  the  diildren  of  one  father  and  nMither. 
Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There  if,  no  doubt,  a  certain  comhinatio9 
of  features,  and  peculiaHty  of  aspeet,  which  forma  what  may  be  called  an  Ba- 
ropean  or  Asiatic  countenance.  There  |nu8t  likewise  be  one  that  may  be  d^ 
nominated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  tiie  -various  shades,  which  die* 
tingu'ish  people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  which  diacnat- 
nate  individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  abserver.  But  when  persona 
who  had  resided  so  long  amoi^  the  Americans  concur  in  hearing  teatinMHiy  to 
the  similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  ve  may  conclude  that  it  ia 
'more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  de 
loa  Indies,  p.  54.  342.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  li.  571. 
NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  i«r. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  hiterior  parts  ef  Brazil,  he  bad 
"heen  informed  that  some  penone  resembling  the  white  people  of  Oarien  hsere 
been  fbund;  but  that  the  breed  did  not  continue,  and  their  children  becanie  like 
other  AmericaMb    TUt  race^  hourever,  ta  fviy  inpeclfeetly  known.    BIS.  p^ 


nons  km  jujsnrBArvms. 

NOTB  XLIX.  p.  1«8. 
The  teiHnwiiet  of  diffivent  trmvellen»  conoenM^  tte  _  .        . 

bee»  collected  and  kUted  with  a  eooaiderabie  degpree  of  aeeurac^  by  the  a^tHo^ 
of  Eecbercbes  PhiUwopbiiiiicty  etc  torn.  i.  381,  etc.  iii.  181,  etc^  Since  tbt 
publication  of  tbis  vork,  several  ffiarijjpaon  bave  f  iaiied  tbe  Magellanic  re- 
fftont,  and  Kke  tbeir  predeoetaort,  differ  very  widely  in  tbeir  accooiiti  of  its  in* 
S^bitants.  By  Commodore  Byron  and  bit  crew,  wbo  sailed  tbroiu^  tbe  Straits 
in  1794,  the  common  a»e  of  tbe  Patagoniana  was  ettinated  to  he  eigbt  feet, 
and  Rtaay  of  them  much  taller.  Pbil.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.  Py  Captains 
WaMace  and  Carteret,  wIm  actuslly  measured  tbem  io  1776^  tbey  were  fiiundto 
be  from  six  fieet  to  six  leet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.  PbiL  Trans.  voL 
Is.  p.  22.  These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  vei^  people  whose  size  had 
keen  rated  so  high  in  the  year  1764;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  led^ 
haize  of  the  same  kind  with  what  had  heen  put  on  board  captain  Wallis's  ship^ 
and  he  naturally  conchided  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr»  Byron.  Mawkesw. 
i.  In  1767  they  vert  again  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  dif- 
fcralittle  from  that  of  eapt^Waliis.  Voy.  129.  To  these  I  shaU  add  a  tes^i- 
weeny  of  ^teet  weight.  In  the  vear  176^  Don  Bernardo  Ibagoez  de  Echavarri 
sibeompanied  the  Marqun  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resided  there  se« 
veral  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veraoi^  «i|« 
tmpeaehed  among  hie  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
seutbero  ext^emi^  ol  Ameriea,  **  By  what  Imlians,"  says  he,  **  is  it  possessed? 
Kot  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagoniaas,  who  are  supposed  to  oecupy  this 
^i^ict  I  have  from  many  eye»wltncsse%  who  have  lived  amoog  those  lndiaa% 
Sfld  traded  much  with  theas,  a  trueand  accurate  description  or  tbeir  persons* 
They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose  ia 
heighit  two Mivt  and  twoor  three  inches^**  i, e.  about llOor  81.  333  inches  Ro« 
fUsbyif  Behavarri  makes  hiseompotation  according  to  tbe  t^ira  of  MadrkA»  XlbSs 

res  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  oapuin  Wallis.  Beyno  touitico,  238. 
Psikner,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  southern  paru  of 
Ameriea»aays,  that  **  The  Patagoniana,  or  Puelehos,  ate  a  large  bodied  peoplei 
but  I  never  heard  ef  that  gigantic  reee  which  others  have  mentioned*  though  I 
iMve  seen  persons  ef  all  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.**  Introd.  p»26.  M. 
BebrMooer«  a  lesoit,  who  resided  eighteen  vears  in  Paraguvt  ^  who  had 
seen  great  numbers  ef  the  varioua  thbea  whieh  inhabit  the  countries  eltoated 
Wpon  the  Straits  of  HageUaa,  confirms*  in  every  point,  the  testimony  of  his  hie* 


Iher  ouesionary,  Palkner,  Dobrtzhoffer  enters  into  some  detail  with  respect  ve 
ie^optaiaoe  of  several  u^tbers  eonceming  the  stature  of  the  Patagouians,  Ha¥« 
iag  mentjonrd  the  nitons  of  some  early  travellers  with  regard  to  the  extraordi* 


/  sise  c^some^Bones  found  on  that  coast,  whicb  were  supposed  to  be  humans 
and  having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  bones  belonged  to  some  large  ma» 
cine  or  land  anitial  he  concludes,  **  De  bisce  ossibus  crede  quiequtd  libuerit^ 
inmmodo,  me  sua^ore,  Patagones  pro  gigantibus  deainas  habere/'  Hvf^aria 
de  ▲taiaseiiibusi  vol*  ii.  ».  19,  etc. 

NOTB  L,  p.  ira 

Antonio  Sanahez  BibehrH  a  learned  and  ingenious  phjrsiehm,  puMished  aiiis* 
eertation  hi  the  year  1765.  in  which  be  endeavours  to  pix>ve,  that  this  disease 
was  nt^  introdueedfrom  America,  bet  took  its  rise  in  Borope^  and  waahwmgfct" 
enby  anepidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  f  ohoose  to  enter  into  a  m 
^mtion  on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been 
intimatrty  eomieeted  with  this  part  of  my  inooines,  it  would  not  be  difieuH  t» 
^(tet  out  some  mistakes  with  respect  te  the  facta  upon  which  he  founds*  as  welt 
as  seme  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he  draws  fhmi  them.  The  rapids 
tnmmuntcationofthisdiae^ise  from  Spain  over  Borope,  seems,  however,  to  re^ 
semble  the  progress  transmitted  by  inf^etion.  The  first  men^on  of  ic  is  in  the 
year  1493,  and  before  the  year  1497  it  had  made  its  appearanoe  in  most  ooun* 
tries  of  Bnrope,  with  such  alarming  symptoms  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  thn 
bivil  magistrate  to  interpose,  in  order  to  check  its  career.-.,Since  the  publiea* 
%ion  of  this  worka  sreond  edition  of  Or.  Sanchez's  dissevtatioo  haa  b^  com* 
mviicated  tn  me.  It  contains  seteral  additional  fiicts  in  c^rmation  of  hie 
hpinion,  which  is  supported  with  such  plausible  argument**  aa  render  it  a  Sl)h* 
|net  of  Inquify  well  deserving  ths  attention  of  learned  nhyiiehmSi 
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NOTE  LI.  p.  171, 
^T6&  people  of  Otabeite  hare  no  denomiiuttion  for  any  luimber  above  two  han- 
dred,  which  is  •officieot  for  their  tramaetioni.    Vojrages,  by  Hawkeaworth^ii. 
22«. 

NOTE  LIL  p.  174. 
-  Aa  the  view  which  I  have  giTcn  of  rude  natiooa  ia  extremely  difkreat  fiiom 
that  exhibited  by^  very  reapectable  authora,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  aome 
of  the  many  authoritiea  on  which  I  founded  my  description.  The  manners  of  ^ 
aavage  tribes  in  Amerioa  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
obsenring  them  with  discernment^  than  the  philoaophera  employed  by  France 
/  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earthy  M.  Bofyuer 
D.  Antonia  d*Ulloa,  alid^^i-ge  Juan,  reiided  luiilgTUUuiHrtKe  nativea  of  the 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Gondamine  had  not  only  the  seme 
advantagea  with  them  for  observation,  but  *m  hia  voyap;e  down  the  Marmgnoo,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nations  seated  o«  ita 
banks,  in  ita  vast  course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Americam. 
••  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  says  M.  Bougoer,  «•  they  are  atupid,  theyjpasa 
whole  days  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  mo«'ing,  or  speaking  a  single  wtxd. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth,  and  all  its 
advantaees.  One  doea  not  well  know  what  motive  to  propose  to  then,  when 
one  would  perauade  them  to  perform  any  service.  It  is  vain  to  offer  themjiei 
ncy;  they  answer,  that  thqr  are  not  hungry."  Voyage  au  Pcrou,  p.  102.  •«  tf 
""Slieconsidera  them  as  men,  the  narrowneaa  of  their  undentanding  aeema  to  te 
incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  ao«il.  Their  imbecility  ia  so  vistble^ 
that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from  what  one  has  of  the 
brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquility  of  their  souls,  equally  inaennUeto 
diaasters  and  to  prosperitv.  Though  half-naked,  they  are  aa  contented  as  a 
monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Riches  do  not  attract  them  in  the  sibsI- 
lest  degp-ee,  and  the  authority  or  dignities  to  which  they  may  aspire  are  so  little 
the  objecta  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will  receive  with  the  aameuidlffer- 
ence  the  office  of  judge  (Alciide)  or  that  of  a  hangnian»  if  deprived  of  the  for* 
mer  and  appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing  can  move  or  change  them.  Jntersst 
haa  no  power  over  them,  and  they  oftai  refuse  to  perfbm  a  smsU  sernos» 
though  certain  of  a  gp«at  recompenae.  Fear  makes  no  impression  upon  tbeB» 
and  respect  aa  little.  Their  disposition  is  so  singular  that  there  ia  no  metiioi 
of  influencing  them,  no  meana  of  rouaing  them  from  that  indifference,  which  is 
proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons;  no  expedient  which  csa 
induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay  aside  that  careless  aegli- 
gence,  which  disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint  the  care  of  such  as  are 
attentive  to  the'ur  Welfare."  Voyage  d'UUoa,  tom.  i.  335,  356.  Of  those  si^gv- 
lar  (|ualitiea  he  produces  many  extraordinary  inatances,  p.  336—347.  «*  laaea* 
aibihty,"  says  M.  de  la  Gondamine,  **  is  the  basis  of  the  American  character.  I 
leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupklity.  It  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the 
small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  their  wants.  Glut- 
tons, even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  wherewithal  to  aatisfy  their  appetite. 
Temperate,  when  necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a  deffree»  that  they  can  en- 
dure want  without  seeming  to  deaire  any  thing.  PuaUlanimoua  and  cowardly 
to  excess,  unless  they  are  rendered  desperate  by  drunkenness.  Averse  to  la> 
hour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour  or  g^titiide;  occupied  en- 
tirely by  the  object  that  is  present,  and  alwavs  determined  by  it  akme,  witho«t 
any  aoltcitiide  about  futurity;  incapable  of  foresight  or  reflection;  abandomag 
themselves,  when  under  no  restraint,  to  a  puerile  ioy,  which  they  esqireas  fay 
frisking  about,  und  immoderate  fita  of  laughter;  without  object  or  deaign,  ther 
pass  their  life  without  thinking,  and  grow  old  without  advancing  beyond  child- 
hood, of  which  they  retain  all  the  defects.  If  this  description  were  applicable 
only  to  the  Indians  in  some 'provinces  of  Peru,  who  are  sUvea  in  every  respect 
but  the  name,  nne  might  believe,  that  this  dqp^  of  degeneracy  was  occa^ioiied 
by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  thev  are  reduced;  the  example  of  the  mod- 
em Greeks  being  proof  how  far  servitude  may  degrade  the  human  species.  B«t 
the  Indiana  in  the  missiom  of  the  JesttiU»  and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  \-'- 
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paired  liberty,  bekiff  as  limited  in  their  faculties,  not  to  say  at  stupid  as  the 
other,  one  cannot  observe,  without  humiliation,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to 
simple  nature  and  deprived  of  the  advantanpes  resulting  from  education  and  so- 
<nety,  differs  but  little  from  the  brute  creation."  Voyage  de  1«  Uiv.de  Amaz. 
52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvaloo,  an  intelligent  and  philosophical  observer,  who  visit- 
ed Martinieo  in  1751,  and  resided  there  six  years,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Caraibs;  **  It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  the 
sinffuUrity  of  their  features,  which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them 
mnd  us.  It  is  their  excessive  simplicity,  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  facul- 
ties.  Their  reason  is  not  more  enlightened  or  mo*«  provident  than  the  instinct 
of  brutes.  The  reason  of  the  most  gross  p^aMUts,  that  of  the  negroes  brought 
vp  in  the  pirts  of  Africa  most  remote  fr^vm  mtercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such, 
that  we  discover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which  though  imperfect  is  cana- 
ble  of  increase.  But  of  this  the  understanding  of  Caraibs  seems  to  be  hardlpr 
susceptible.  If  sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afllbrd  us  their  light,  if 
we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  6rst  impression  which  the  view  of  that  peo* 
1^  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  should  be  disposed*  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
b^omg  to  the  same  species  with  us.  Tlieir  stupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of 
tlieir  souls;  it  appesiv  to  be  without  functions.  Their  indolence  is  extreme; 
tliey  have  never  the  least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that 
which  is  present"  Voyage  a  U  Martinique,  p.  44,  46,  51.  H.  de  la  Border  ^ 
Tertrc^  and  Rochef<»rt,  confirm  ihb  dcMnption.  «*  The  characuristics  of  the  / 
Califtffnianj|^*0ay8  P>  Venegai*  *'  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  V 
^fliStt'iiiiei^bni^rrwant-tyflEnow^  and  reflection;  inconstancy,  impetuosity  and 
bUndness  of  appetite;  an  excessive  sloth  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling 
or  brutal;  pusillanimity,  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which 
constitutes  the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  use- 
ful to  himself  and  society.  It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of 
tbeir  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people;  for,  even  in  the 
least  firequented  comers  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  of  such 
contracted  ideas,  and  so  weak  both  in  bodv  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
<>alifomians.  Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what  they  see; 
abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chain  of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  their  power: 
•o  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in  general  fiUse, 
or  at  least  inadequate.  It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  an^  future  advanta- 
ges which  will  result  to  them  fi*om  doing  or  abstaining  from  this  or  that  partico- 
tar  immediately  present;  the  relation  of  means  and  ends- being  beyond  the  stretch 
of  their  fiiculties.  Nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as 
Will  procure  themselves  some  ^ture  good  or  guard  them  against  future  evils. 
Tbeir  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all. their  passions  move  in  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  ac- 
cotmted  strong  than  valiant.  The  objectvofsmbition  with  us,  honour,  fame, 
lepstation,  titles,  posu,  and  distinctiop*  of  superiority,  are  unknown  among 
tbem:  to  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action,  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good 
and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  poi^er  here.  This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it 
gives  them  up  to  an  amazing  langoiv  *nd  Isssitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in 
a  perpetual  inactivity  and  dietestaiioo  of  labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to 
be  attracted  by  the  first  object  wAich  their  own  iancy,  or  the  persuasion  of  ano* 
tber  places  before  them;  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter 
tlieir  resolutions  with  the  sams  fiiCility.  They  look  with  indifference  upon  any 
IdndneM  done  them;  nor  is  erhn  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to  he  expected  from 
them.  In  a  word,  the  unhippy  mortals  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom 
the  developement  of  reason  is  not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a  na- 
tion who  never  arrive  at  manhood."  Hist,  of  Califom.  Eng.  Transl.  i.  64,  6f« 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  a  similar  account  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  inconsiderato 
disposition  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194, 195.  \ 

Tbe  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  negroes  from  all  tlio    \ 
different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by^^ 
iastmction/rhey  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the  Aroer« 
icans  cannot  comprenend.  Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  themselves  as  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans  with  contempt,  k^ 
void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discemmeDt.    Ulloa  Notic  Americ.  ^,  323. 


JMi  yOTES  AND  nJLVVtKAtia/ti^. 

NOTE  LHi.  p- irr.  , ^ 

DDbriihoflb*.  Il>e  Uit  tnnrcller,  1  know,  who  has  resided  s»oii|r  *ny  ttw  «f 
ttie  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fiiUy  the  various  reasons  which  ha^eoi^ 
duced  their  women  to  sti6kle  their  children  long,  and  never  undertake  re«nne 
iuch  as  Were  leebte  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable  number  of 
iheir  offiipring*  as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  observations  I  have  made,  p<378-^ 
Hist,  de  Abissontbos,  vol  ii.  p.  lOf  ,  221.  80  deeply  were  these  ideas  imipnnt* 
•d  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilised  peoplc^h^ 
^ropared  with  the  barbacous  tribesi  whose  manners  I  am  describmr,  retatnea 
them;  and  even  their  iniercmir^  wiUi  the  Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to  root 
them  out.  When  twins  arc  bom  in  any  family,  it  is  still  consideped  as  «i  omlnoaa 
event,  snd  the  parents  have  recourse  torigtyroni  acts  of  mortification  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  it  bom 
with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  itt  bring  it  to  be 
baptised,  ami  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to  rear  H.  Arriaga  Ex- 
tirpac  de  U  Idolat*  del  Peru,  p.  32, 93. 

NOTE  LIV.  p.  179. 
The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivtn  of  South  America  is  so  extraordinary,  ti 
to  merit  particular  notice,  ••  In  the  Maragnon  (saya  P.  Acogna)  ftsh  are  so 
plentiful,  that  without  any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the  nands.'*p.  138. 
*«  In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  GumillaJ,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish,  tor- 
toise or  turtle  attound  in  such  numbers^  that  I  cannot  find  wovds  to  express  it. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  Will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration;  but 
1  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to  count  the  sands  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  consoap- 
tion  of  them  J  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many  who  are 
ft  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not  only  find  soste« 
nance  during  that  time,  but  carry  oflf  great  numbers  both  of  the  turtles  and  of 
their  eggs,  etc^  Hist,  de  TOrenoque,  ii*  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  Coodamiae 
confirms  the'ur  accoottts,  p.  159. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  i79. 

piio  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Cururuape,  and  the  €hq!fana»Ttatb9, 

H  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are  so 

far  from  being   noxious   to  the  human  species,  that  they  are  used   in  medicine 

with  success.    Piso«  lib»  iv.  c.   88*    Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Jiiktrrre,  « 

amall  quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  considerablf 

^tanoei  so  that  in  a   few  minutes   they  fioat  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the 

«ater.  and  are  taken  with  ease.    Nat  IFist.  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 

NOTE  LVI.  p.  181. 

Remarkable   instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rade  nations  snifer  by 

frmine.    Alvar  Nugnez  Cubeca  de  Vaca«  one  of  the  most  gallant  mnd  virtomia 

,    of  the  Spanish  adventurers,   resided  slmost  nhie  years    among  the  savage*  oC 

Florida.    They    were  unacquahited   with  every  species  of  agriculture.    Tbek 

subsiittcnce  was  pOor  and  precarious*    **  They  live  chiefiy  (says  he)  upon  roots 

of  dii^nt  ^ants,  which  they  procure  vith  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 

place  to  place  in  search  of  them.    Sometimes  tliey  kill  game,  sometimes  tksy 

'  catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com 

pels  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  w^orms,  lizards,  seipents,  a  kiod  ^ 

unctuous  earth;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  i^   this  country  there  weie  any 

stones,  they  would  swallow  these.    They  presene  the  bones  of  fishes  and  scr^ 

pents,  which  they  grind  into  powder,  snd  eat.    T\e  onty  season  when  they  dft 

sot  sufi^  much  from  fattnne,  is  when  s  certain  fruit  which  he  calls  TVoiot,  is 

ripe.    This  is  the  same  with  the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  |iesr,  of  a  reddish  sod  yeK 

low  coiour,  with  s  sweet  insipid  taste.    They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel 

'  Skr  from  their  ususl  place  of  residence,  in  order  to  find  them."    NaufragUs,  c« 

\  zviii.  p.  20, 21,  22.  In  another  place,  he  observes  that  they  are  frequently  redoc* 

'  ed  to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food,c  xxiv.  p.  27^ 

NO  rfi  LVIl.  p.  l«i. 

M.  Perm  in  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  species  of  manioc^ 

with  aa  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  some  ezpt-riments,  in  ei^ 

dsr  to  ascertain  the  poisonotts  ijoalities  of  the  juice  ezirscted  from  that  species 


%!iic\i  hecalW  the  bitter  casssvm.    Aoipng  the  Sp«iuafdi»  it  U  Isnomn  by  tbf 
moiie  of  TiMa  ^rovo.    Deicr.  de  Sarin.  toin«  i.  p.  66. 

NOTE  tVllL  p.  i8l. 

Tbe  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and  Afiric«»  as  irell  as  io  Ameriea.  Ovitdo  cmn 
tends,  that  it  it  sot  an  iiidige«oiia  pkst  of  tbe  New  Worlds  bat  waa  introduoed 
ittto  tbe  iaUml  of  Qitpaniol*.  Ir  tbe  year  1516^  by  father  Tbomas  de  Beriantta* 
and  tbat  be  tnuisplaoted  it  firom  tbe  Canary  islands^  whitberlbe  erigiMl  ^ipe 
l»ed  bee»  bcougbt  from  tbe  Bast  todies.  Ovi^do>  lib.Tiii«  e.  X.  But  the  opmioB 
of  Aoeata  and  other  nafturaliats,  who  reckon  it  an  Anerioaii  plant,  setma  \o  be 
better  founded.  Aeosta  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  31.  It  was  cultiTated  by  rode  tyibee 
in  America,  who  had  little  iotereourse  with  tbe  Spaniarda,  and  who  were  destt« 
tvite  of  that  ingenuity,  wbicb  disposes  men  to  borrow  what  la  uaeful  from  fi»« 
rden  nations*  CumiL  ilL  186.  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 
NOTB  LIX.  p.  182. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Aeosta,  one  of  tbe  most  aeovrate  and  best  informed  wri« 


ters  concerning  the  West  Indies,  alBrms,  tbat  maize,  though  cuhbrated  in  tbe 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  iaUnds,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but 
casaada  bread.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  iv.  c.  1^  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of 
Kia  first  Decad,  which  waa  written  in  the  year  149S,  upon  tbe  return  of  Colom- 
bus  from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maiieaa  a  plant  which  tbe  island- 
era  euhivated,  and  of  which  tbcy  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts, 
tbat  tbey  were  acqnaiated  with  tbe  culture  of  maiae.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  3& 
Qriedo  describee  maiae  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  wasjiot 
ttatoral  to  Hispaniola.    Lib  vii.  c  1. 

XOTB  LX.  p.  185. 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  has  lately  been  vi- 
aited  by  intelligent  obaenrers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  roust 
enjoy  a  very  fitvourable  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  lOih  to  tbe  38th  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  be 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  various  partis 
of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than  most  of  the  Amer- 
icans, aind  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life* 
There  is  not  the  lessl  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  tbis  VASt  region. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  the  country  appears  almost  desolate. 
Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those  of  America.  They  depend 
Ibr  subsistence,  almost  entirely  on  fishing.  Ibey  do  not  settle  in  one  place,  bat 
roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go  stark-naked.  Tbeir  habitations^ 
utensils,  etc.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  Americans.  Voya* 
ves,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  632,  etc.  This»  perhaps,  is  the  countrv  where  man 
has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a  miae* 
rable  specimen  of  bis  condition  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  state.  If  tbie 
country  shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  tbe  comparison  9i 
tbe  manners  of  its  inhabiunts  with  those  of  tbe  Americans  will  prove  an  instruc- 
tive article  in  tbe  history  of  the  human  species. 

NOTE  JLXl.  p.  180. 

F.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  horn  his  station  among  the  Illinois  to  Maeb- 
IBimackinac,  tbua  describes  tbe  fiice  of  tbe  country.    **  We  have  marched  twelve^     [y^ 
^^dfijojritboot  meeting  a  single  human  creature.    Sometimes  we  found  ourselves  "    ^ 
»  vast  meadows,  of  which  we  could  not  see  tbe  boundaries,  throngb  which 
there  Bowed  many   brooks  and  rivers,   but  without  any  path  to  conduct  ut. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to   open  a  passage  across  thick  forests,  through 
bmbea,  and  underwood   filled  with  briars  snd  thorns.    Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  throogb  deep  marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.    After  being 
btigued  through  the  day,  we  had  tbe  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  exposed 
to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  tbe  ii^ories  of  the  air.*'   Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  SfiQ* 
Dr.  BrickelC  ia  an  excuralon  from  North  Carolina  towarda  tbe  mountains,  A  O.     y^ 
1730,  travelled  fiftf^n  ^^yf  ^bont  meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Nat.  Hist* 
of  North  Carolina,  389.    Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a  settlement  in      ^..^ 
South  America,  A.  D.  1532,   marched  fifty  days  tbrot^  a  country  withoat  doe      r 
inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  bb.  i.  e.  Ttr  " 

NOTE  LXll.  p.  186. 

)  ftmoglj  suspect  that  a  community  of  gooda*  and  anvndivided  store,  sie 
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known  onlj  tmong  the  rufiett  tribes  of  huntert;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  specaea 
of  agriculture  or.  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinioo  by 
accounts  which  I  have  received  coaceming  the  state  of  proptfty  anOng  the  ^ 
dians  in  very  different  regions  of  America.  **  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Braifl 
concerning  property  is,  that  if  any  person  cultivates  a  fields  he  alone  oo|^t4o 
enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  indiridu- 
ml  or  fiuniiy  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  beloogs  to  the  indlvidaal  ar 
to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  their  caxlque^  or  ta 
such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any  perMm  in  the  village 
come  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  fireely»and  eat  without  asking  liberty.  But 
this  is  the  contecjuenee  of  their  general  principle  of  hospitality;  for  1  ne^^cr  ob- 
served any  partition  of  the  increaae  of  their  fiMClds,  or  the  produce  of  the  cbaae^ 
which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning  -  a  commonity  oC 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  be 
their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  it.  As 
far  as  I  have  seen,  or  cao  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  Ameri* 
ca,  among  whom  that  community  of  goods  which  lias  been  so  highly  extolled  is 
known.  The  circumstance  in  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  irksome 
to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods  which  those  fathers  in- 
troduced. This  was  ropugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians,  'lliey  were 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclusive  property,  and  they  submitted 
with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed  them.'*  M.  le  Cheval.  de  Pinto, 
MS.  penet  me,  **  Actual  possession  (says  a  missionary  who  resided  several  years 
amongthe  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  aright  to  the  sail,  but  wheneter  a 
possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good  a  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left 
it.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects  not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  he 
erects  his  house,  but  also  his  planting  ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particu- 
lar spot  ofground,  on  which  he  designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  incommode  him,  much  Icm  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  until  it  appears 
that  he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  convey- 
ance from  one  Indian  to  another  in  their  natural  state.  The  limits  of  every  can- 
ton are  circumscribed',  that  is,  tbey  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a  river  on 
this  hand,  and  such  a  mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improv- 
ed  by  individuals  and  their  families.  Individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the 
use  and  profit  of  their  own  labours  or  success  in  hunting."  M9.  of  Mr.  Gideon 
Hawley,  penet  me, 

NOTE  LXIII.  p.  187. 

lliis  difierence  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  negroes  is  so  remarka- 
ble that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  French  IsUnds,  '*  Regarder  un  aauvage 
de  travers,  c'est  le  battre;  le  battre*  c'est  le  tuer;  battreun  negre»  c'est  le  nour- 
rir.**    Tertre,  ii.  490. 

NOTE  LXIV.  p.  isr. 

The  description  of  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa  perfectly  IC- 
semblesthatofthe  inhabitants  of  North  America.  "They  have  neither  laws 
nor  kmgs  (says  a  roissionarv  who  resided  long  among  them)  to  punish  any 
crime.  Nor  is  there  among  them  any  species  of  authority  or  political  govern- 
ment, to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge  certain  caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their  fiunlliea  or  villages,  but 
their  authority  appears  chiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions  against  their  enemies. 
This  authority  the  Caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  th'eir  families  and  relations.  Sometimes 
they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  displaying  their  ownexpbits,** 
Ribas  Histor.de  his  Triumph,  etc.  p.  11.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitas  in  Soadi 
America  is  nearly  the  same.  *'  They  have  no  regular  form  of  government*  or 
civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  okl 
men,  and  usually  folk)w  it.  The  dignity  of  Caxique  is  not  hereditary,  but  con- 
ferred according  to  merit,  as  the  rewara  of  valour  in  war.  The  union  amm^ 
them  is  imperfect  Their  society  resembles  a  republic  without  any  head^  in 
which  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  upon  the  least  disgust,  separates 
mm  those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  connected."  Relacion  Historical  de  la* 
I  de  los  Chiquitot,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33.    Thus,  on- 
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der  Tervdifierent  climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  tkair  . 
institutions  and  civil  eoVemment  assume  the  saone  form. 
NOTE  LXV.  p.  194. 

**  I  hare  known  the  Indians  (savs  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode  of 
Hib)  tA  ffo  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  rerenge,  in  pathless  woods,  over 
hills  and  mountains,  throu^^  huge  cane  bwamps,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of 
beat  and  cold,  the  Ticissitudes  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is  their 
oiFer«>boiline  rerengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things  as  im- 
aginary trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  ea- 
einy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosU  of  their  deceased  rtlations."  Adair's  Hist,  of 
Amer.  Indians^  p.  150. 

NOTE  LXVI.  p.  194,. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  Uie  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
achievement»of  Piscaret,  a  fitmous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly 
by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  m&e  a  capital  figure.    De  la 
Potherie,  i.  297,  etc.    Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  etc. 
NOTE  LXVII.  p.  195. 

The  Uib  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  oflen  in  danger,  and  he  is  always  degrad- 
ed ftom  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.    Adair  p.  388. 
NOTE  LXVIII.  p.  195. 

As  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  are  generally  known,  I  have  founded  my  observations  chiefly  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  the  authors  who  describe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took 
place  upon  other  nations  in  the  New  World,  A  judicious  missionary  has  given 
a  view  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois.  "  They  are  much  addicted  to  war 
(says  he)  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  themselves,  but  perpetually 
agamst  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  soldiers,  for 
they  never  make  bead  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they  can  assault  them 
by  stealth,  or  have  guaided  against  any  mischance  by  spies,  who  may  be  called 
inde&tigabies  they  will  watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  finrone,  two,  or 
three  years,  observing  by  night  evoy  thing  that  passes  with  the  utmost  solici- 
t«de,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not,  and  until  th^  are  perfectly 
•ecure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon  an  attack;  so  that  when  they  do 
give  the  assault,  they  are  certain  of  success,  and  free  from  all  danger.  These 
spies,  in  order  that  they  majr  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on  all-four  like  cats  in 
the  night;  but  if  they  are  discovered,  fliake  their  escape  with  much  dexterity. 
But,  Aboasfa  they  never  choose  to  fece  the  Spaniards,  if  they  be  surrounded  m 
any  place  whence  they  cannot  escape,  thejr  will  fight  with  desjperate  valour,  and 
sell  their  lives  very  dear.'*  Lozano  Descrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 
NOTELXIX.  p,  196. 

Lery,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lyupinambut,  a  Bra- 
rilian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  describes  their 
courage  and  ferocity  in  very  striking  terms.  Effo  cum  Gallo  altero,  paulo,  curi- 
onus,  magno  i¥)stro  periciuo  (si  ennim  ab  hosubus  capti  aut  lesi  fuissemus,  de- 
voratiooi  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros  nostros  in  militiam  euntes  comitari  vdui. 
B,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  littus  decertarunt,  tanta  ferocitate^ 
lit  vel  ralndos  et  furiosos  quosque  superarent.  Cum  primum  hostes  oonspexere, 
in  magnos  aUjue  editos  ulnlatus  pemiperunt.  Haec  gens  adeo  fera  est  et  trucu- 
knta,  at  taotis per  dum  virium  vel  tantillum  restat,  continue  dimicent,  fugam- 
que  nonquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse  reor.  Tester  interea 
me,  qui  non  semel,  tum  peditumtum  equitum  copias  ingentes,  in  aciem  instructas 
bic  conspexi,  tsnta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus  armis  fill* 
gcntibos,  quanta  tum  pugnantibus  istis  percussom  fiiisse.  Lery  Hist.  Navigat. 
m  Brasil,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  208, 209. 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  196. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  of  other  savage 
aatioDS,  to  cut  off'the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slew,  and  to  carry  them 
away  as  trophies.  But  as  they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which 
tbey  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  they 
beoune  satiified  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom,  though  most  pre- 
valent in  North  Aaerica,  was  not  unknown  tmoog  the  Southern  tribes.  Lsza- 
00,  p.  79. 
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NOTELXXLp.  1^ 

The  terms  of  the  waiMMgf  teem  to  be  dicuted  hy  the  s«infc  fiterce  «pmt  of fe» 
vtn%e,  **  1  ro  to  war  to  revenge  th«  deatli  of  my  brothers;  I  shall  kill;  I  shall  exter- 
iMttate;  1  shall  buf n  mf  enemies;  1  shall  bring  away  shiVeb;  I  shall  derovf  thar 
beart^  drv  their  €esh,  dr'mk  their  blood;  I  tfaaH  tear  off  their  «cftlps»  and  make 
teps  of  their  skulls."  Bossu*s  travels  through  Louisiana^  vol.  i.  p.  106.  1  am 
kiK>rmed  by  persons  otfi  whose  testimony  1  can  reiy,  that  as  the  number  ^f  pee- 
plte  hi  the  Indian  tribes  has  detreosed  so  much,  almost  none  of  their  priMRCts 
art  now  put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as  better  polfeyte  spare  and  ^doptdioB. 
Thdeedreudful  scenes  whieh  I  have  despribed  occuff  now  so  rarely,  thftt  mw* 
aionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long  among  the  Indiansi  new  were  wit* 
nesses  to  them. 

NOTE  LXXn.  p.  19% 

Ml  ^etnivellerswho  hate  visited  the  most  uncivilis^  of  the  Ainerieai 
trihes,  iffetM  m  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstaaees,  which 
occured  in  the  conquest  of  difibrent  provinces.  In  the  expeditioa  of  ICsrvaes 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  redueed  to  such  eztrene  dis- 
tress bylamisc.  thatt  in  Older  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  aHesooh  of  their 
flOttpauioos  a^  happened  to  die.  Thb  appeared  so  shocking  to  thens/t]vea»  who 
were  accustomed  to^ttefSaFione  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror 

Skdindignatiot  against  the  Spankids.  Torquemada  Monaroh.  Ind.  ii.p.  534. 
sufr^-ies  de  Air.  Ni^nes  Cabecade  Vaca,  e.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  th«  atege  of 
ilexico»  though  the  MelcicaM  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and  Tlas- 
calans,  whom  th^  took  prisonei»»  the  utmost  rigOMr  of  the  famine  whieh  they 
fufieee4  couki  not  induoe  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  owo  country* 
mm*  ieni.  Diss,  del  Castiilo  Con^uist.  de  U  N.  Espsgua,  p.  156. 
NOTB  LXXIU.  p.  i9#. 

MangrsiagukrdrettttsUBeei  eonctHiing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  amoug 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  oontalned  in  the  nsrhrtive  of  fltadius, «  German  officer 
faithe  serriee  of  the  Poi>tu|;iiSie»  puhtished  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  takoa 
prisoner  by  the  n^^MtaMSftot.  and  remaitied  incaptMty  hine  years.  He  waso& 
tin  present  at  those  hOfrid  festivals  which  he  descrihetisnd  was  destined  him^ 
ssif  to  the  same  ehidl  hX/t  with  other  prisonevs.  But  he  sstred  Ins  life  hy  estra« 
oKlhiatyellerfs  of  courage  and  sddrsMi^  De  Bry,  ili.  p*  34,  ete.  M.deLecyt 
who  sbeompmied  M.  de  VHUgug^on  In  his  ekpsdition  to  BfaiAl>an  the  yest 
1556^  and  who  t-esided^ometisiieiJl  that  oouniry.  agrees  wfdi  Stadtus  in  evo^f 
eireueastimee  of  importa«iee.  He  iTas  frequently  an  eye  witnses  of  the  n^mumi 
m  which  the  Brssitiens  treated  their  pHsoners.  De  Bry,  iii  210.  Sevetml  stri» 
kkig  particulars  omitted  by  the*v  itfcmeAiionedby  «  PortugiiMC  author,  Pureh* 
Mgr.iv.lJHtffc.  ^        ^  /  B 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  901. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  toneemmg  the  apathy  of  the  Ameriesn, 
vhieh  appaired  to  «ie  most  rational^  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  moot 
fespeeUble  authors,  otherthtories  have  been  forihed  irith  t^^vrd  to  it,  by  wri% 
tcvs  of  great  emiaenco.  D.  Allt  UUxm,  in  a  late  work«  oontenda,  that  the  tes- 
ture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  iS  such,  that  they  are  less 
jMRStble  of  patM  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  tie  produces  several  proofii  of  this» 
team  the  manner  hi  ^ich  they  endure  the  most  eruet  chirurg&eal  operations*  etc« 
iloticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  has  been  imde  by  sur* 
geons  tn  Bmsll.  An  Indian,  they  say,  neVet  complains  under  psin^  and  will 
hear  the  SBipliUtl6ii  of  a  leg  or  armtwithouruttcring  a  s'mgle  groan.    MS.  >ows 

NOTB  LXXV  p.  960. 
This  is  an  idSa  nstural  to  all  rudie  nations.  Among  the  Koihans,  in  the  esH|^ 
periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prisotler,  **  turn  decevste* 
se  videtur  cum  captus  est  *'  Digest,  hb.  xliz.  tit.  15  c.  18-  And  afterwards. 
When  the  progress  of  i^finement  rendered  them  more  Mulxeht  with  respect  to 
this  atHcloi  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  secure  the  pro* 
fwrty.  Slid  permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one  by  ^  Lex  Qomolia,  and  the 
\>ther  by  the  Jus  PostlirMnii,  Heiiiec.  Elem.  Jnr.  Civ.  sec  ord,  Pand.  ii,  p.  394* 
Among  the  negroes  th«  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  Mras  ever  accepted  ^  % 
fwisoner.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead;  and  he  tsso 
in  efiea  to  hit  country  and  his  fiimily.  Voy.du  ChcraL  des  Hsrohais,  4,  (»•  ^> 
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irOTE  LXXVI.  fM. 

Tbe  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gMlant  and  high  Bpirited  of  all  the  Americaiit^ 
•re  the  tm\j  exceptton  to  this  obMrTstton^  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
open  fieldi  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order;  their  batuliooa  advance  to 
the  charge,  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  diaciplk^^  The  North  Apiertcans, 
though  many  i^  them  haire  subttituted  the  European  ^I'^Crarma  in  place  of  their 
own  bowii  Md  arrows,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxigas  of  war,  and  carry  it 
on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  system^  Hat  the  Chileae  nearly  resemble  the 
srariifce  nations  of  Europe  and  Asin  in  their  military*  operationa.  OvalU;'8  fi^r 
lation  of  Chili.  Church.  Call.  iii.  p.  71.  l/>z«)o*s  Hist.  Parag.  i.  144«  I45, 
NOTE  LXXVI  I  204. 

Herrera  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Viicatan,  the  men  are  so  !toUcit# 
00s  about  their  dreas,  that  they  learry  about  with  thcfn  mirrorfi,  probably  made 
of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  /^ 
to  view  thcJDseives;  b^^  the  wotn^  pever  ua^  tl^^i^n.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  He 
takes  notice  that  amongtfiie  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panchrg,  in  the  n^cw  kingdom  of 
Granada,  none  hut  distinguiahed  warriors  were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their 
lips  and -to  wear  green  stones  in  them,  or  to  adoin  their  hf^ada  witli  plumes  of 
feithers.  Dec.  viCix^c*.  In  some  provinces  of  Terii,  tjiough  that  empire  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  wo^ien  was  Uttte  improvr 
ed.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  work  was  devolved  upon  them,  an4 
they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  th^ 
men  were  fond  of  deckitg  tliemselves.    S^arate  Hist,  of  Peru,  i.  p.  15, 16^  l^ 

—  NOTE  LXXVIII.  204. 

1  have  ventured  to  «all  thia  mode  of  anointing  and  painting  their  bodies,  th« 
dre$$o€xbt  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  theynevef 
stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed,  they  excuse  themselves  when  i^ 
this  sfUiation,  by  saying,  that  thev  fi9fmot  appear  because  tliey  are  naked.  IGUa* 
nilla  Hist,  de  ^Orenoque,  i.  79t 

NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  204. 

Some  tribe*  in  the  proyince  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  jgulf  of  Carrfbmia,  seem  to  be 
loaong  the  rudest  people  of  America  united  in  the  social  state.  1  hey  neither 
cultivate  nor  sow;  they  have  no  houses  in  whidi  they  reside^  Those  in  tjie  in«> 
land  couoti^y  subsist  by  hunting;  tlio^e  on  the  sea  coast  chie6^  by  fishing.  Both 
depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  eartli,  fruits,  plants,  and  roots 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  aeaaon,  as  they  hare  no  habitutions  to  afbrd  them 
shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  strong  grass,  and  binding  them  together 
»t  one  endj  they  open  them  at  the  ot^T,  snd  ^ting  them  to  jtheir  Keads,  tliey 
ane  covered  as  with  a  larj^cap,  which  like  ja  pen t-houte|hrows  olPthe  rain,  and 
will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hours.  During  xhfi  warm  seaaon,  they  form  a  shed 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them  from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sua. 
When  eitposed  to  co!d  they  make  large  fires,  round  which  they  s)e:ep  in  theopeo 
sir.  Historia  de  los  Triumphos  de  N^estra  9anU  Fe  ^njlre  fieotsff  las  Qi|^  iuurr 
htras,^tc.  par  P-  And.  Peres  de  Rii^MS,  p.  T,  etc. 

NOTE  LXXX  f.  JW5, 

These  houses  resemble  bams>i  ^*  We  \wf4i  measured  sooie  whidi  were  % 
^ndred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred  persons 
resided  in  some  of  them. **  Wilson's  aocountol  Guiana.  Purch  PHgr.  vol.  iv.  p. 
1263.  Ibid.  1^1.  **  The  Indian  houses.**  says  Mr.  Harrere,  **  have  a  most  wretch- 
ed appcarHnce*  and  are  a  striking  image  of  tl^e  rudeness  of  early  times.  Their 
huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  hud- 
dled sometimes  together,  sometimes  straggling,  and  always  without  any  order. 
Their  aspect  is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  bccb  nothing  but  what  is  hi? 
.demis  and  savage.  The  uncultivated  fields  have  no  gai«y.  The  silence  which 
reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  dissgne^ablc  notes  of  birds,  or  cries 
«f  wild  beasts  is  extremely  di«<mal.*'  Relat.  de  la  Prance  Equin.  p.  146. 
NOTELXXXI  p.5»6. 

Some  tribes  In  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a  great  distance,  and 

with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.    They  make  use  of  a  liol? 

low  reed,  about  nine  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  a  SarbacaHf^ 

§fi  it  they  lo<lge  a  sniall  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cottoi>  wound  abo^t  its  gne|i| 

yo^.    J.  39 
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I  end:  this  confines  the  air,  so  that  they  cin  blow  it  with  astonishing^  raptdUjt 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  disUnce  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrovs 
are  always  poisoned  Permin  Deiicr.  de  Surin.  i.  55,  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Giu* 
ana«  p.  281,  etc.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  used  in  some  parU  of  the  East  Indies, 
NOTE  LXXXII  p.  206. 
I  might  produce  many  instances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one,  ta» 
ken  from  the  Eskimaux.  "  Their  greatest  ingenuity,  (ssys  Bfr.  Ellis)  is  shewn 
in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  eadi 
making  part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together.  Tbqr 
are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elaatjcity,  they 
supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line,  made 
of  the  smews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bowstring  of  the  same  materials.  To 
make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  ihem  into  water,  which  causes  both  the 
back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to  coniracti  and  conseauently  gives  it  the  great- 
er force;  and  as  they  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  very  great  dex- 
terity."   Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

NOTE  LXXXill.  p.  306. 
/     Necessity  is  the  great   prompter  and  guide  of  mankind  in  their  inventions. 
There  is,  however,  such  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  some 
nations  get  so  far  the  start  or  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,    llie   people  in  the  island  of  Ota* 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  fiir  exceed  most  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowledge  and    practice  of  the  arts   of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  ia- 
\     vented  any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vessel  that  would  bear  the 
\    fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be 
^  made  solid.    Voyages  by  llawkes worth,  i.  466,  484. 
NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  206. 
One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weiglied  only  sixty  poundik 
Gosnol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  ala  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord.  torn.  v.  p.  403. 
NOTE  LXXXV.  p.  207. 
A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.    In  weaving  hammocks,  co- 
verlets, and  other  coarse  cloths,  which  they  are   accustomed  to  manufiurturei 
their  industry  h:A  discovered  no  more  expeditious  metliod,  than  to  take  up 
thread  aflcr  thread,  and  af^er  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass  the 
woof  between  them;  so  that  in  finishing  a  small  piece  of  those  stufi,  they  fre- 
quently spend  more  than  two  years.    Voyage,  i.  336  .    Bancroft  gives  the  same 
description  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  255.    According  to  Adair  the  ingenuity 
and  despatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greatel*,  p.  422.    From  one 
of  the  engraving^  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas.  vol.  iii.  p.  1106, 1  think 
it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico   were  unacquainted  with  any  better  «r 
more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.   A  loom  was  an  mvention  bevond  the  ingen* 
uity  of  the  most   improved    Americans.    In  all  their  works   they  advance  so 
slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two   months  at  a  tobacco-pipe  with  his  knife 
before  he  finishes  it.    Adair,  p.  42.S. 

NOTE  LXXXVI.  p.  208. 
The  article, of  religion  in  P.  LafiUu's  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  extends  to  347 
tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

NOTE  LXXXVII.  p.  €09. 
I  have  copied  from  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most  uncivilised 
nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P.  Itibas  concerning 
the  people  of  Cinaloa,  coincides  with  the  rest.  "  I  was  extremely  attentive  (says 
he)  during  the  years  I  resided  among  them,  to  ascer Uin  whether  they  were  to 
be  considered  as  Idolators;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  most  perfect  exact- 
ness, that  though  among  some  of  tliem  there  may  be  some  traces  of  idolatry,  yet 
others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  talse  deity,  nor  psjr 
any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  exercises  dominion  o%er  tlie 
world;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  governor, 
from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  their  evil  deeds.    Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  act  of  divine  wor* 


ship."    BibM  Tritimphof.  etc.  pa6.  . 
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NOTE  LXXXVIII.  p.  209. 

Tbe  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  afirighted  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent 
tatd  awful  in  their  country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it  was 
fiot  only  the  object  of  reli^us  reverence,  but  the  most  expressive  name  in  their 
ianguage  for  the  Deity,  was  Toupaui  the  same  by  which  thev  distinguished  thun- 
'der.  Piso  de  Medec.  Brasill  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  li.  p.  1^2. 
NOTE  LXXXIX.  p.  213. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  g^ves  of  the  funeral  of  the 
frreat  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  suf- 
fered on  that  occasion  wei^e  very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with  ea- 
iremess;  others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  their  lives  by 
"fiying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  gave  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the 
"Viromen,  who  are  to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  which 
renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching  fote,  the  Natchez  obliged  their 
victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco*  which  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Mem.  de  Louis,  i.  227. 

NOTE  XC.  p.  216. 

On  some  occasions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  per* 
sons- who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent.    De  la  Po- 
tberie  Hist,  etc  ii.  p.  42.    Cbarlev.  K.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.    But  the  nature  of  their 
iSances  is  commonly  such  as  I  have  described. 
NOTE  XCI.  p.  216. 
^    The  OthtmaeotiM,  a  tribe  seated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 
same  purpose  acompositio  n,  which  they  call  Tupa,    It  is  formed  of  the  seeds  of 
in  unknown  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  shells  burnt  and  pulverised. 
^The  effects  of  this  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  violent,  tliat  they  re* 
Kmble  madness  rather  than  intoxication.    Gumilla,  i.  286. 
NOTE  XCII.  p.  218. 

Though  this  observation  holds  true  among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
tribes,  there  are  some  iiKwhich  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  excessive  as 
that  of  the  men.    Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 
NOTE  XCIIL  p.  220. 

Even  in  the  most  intelligent  writers  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans* 
fyne  meets  with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  circumstances.  The  Jesuit  Char- 
levoix, who,  in  consequence  of  tbe  controversy  between  his  order  and  that  of  tbe 
Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  is 
disposed  to  represent  thehr  intellectual  as  fwell  as  moral  qualities  in  the  most 
favourable  lights  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negotiations  with 
their  neighbours,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  tlie 
same  time  he  adds,  "  that  it  behoves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which  thev  offer  are  not  accepted 
of,  they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  c^ard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is  not 
out  of  danger  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke,  he  may  expect  to 
be  pursued  and,  if  Uken,  to  be  burnt."  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  Men  capable  of 
such  acts  of  violence^  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  upon 
which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded;  and  instead  of  the  perpetual 
negotiations  which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 
NOTE  XCIV.  p.  221. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  **  Gaudent  muneribus, 
sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  which  leads  savages  neither  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  re- 
turn for  such  as  they  bestowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas:  *'If>  say  they,  you 
Ipve  me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yo^jrself:  and  as  for  n>e,  I  ne- 
ver part  with  tliat  which  I  think  necessary  to  me  "  Memoir  sur  le  Galibis; 
Hist,  des  Plantes  de  la  Gaiane  Francoise  par  ML.  Aubl«t»  torn.  ii.  p.  UO. 
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NOTE  XCV.  p.  236. 
And.  ^enMen,  the  canVtmpofiEty  and  friend  of  Columbus,  hftt  pfeterm 
iome  circumsUnce  coneeniin^  the  brmrery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not  nieif' 
tioned  l^  Don  Ferdinand  ColuMibOs,  o^  the  other  historians  of  that  |ieHodf 
vbose  works  hkve  hecn  (mblished.  A  Caribliwn  canoe,  with  Ibftr  men,  tw« 
Women,  and  a  bo^,  felt  ui  «ne«pectedly  irith  the  fleet  of  Cohmibus  in  bis  se- 
cond voyage,  «s  it  ^as  steerinjj^  thrtjifgh  their  islands.  At  first  they  were  struck 
almost  stu|iid  #lth  iistonishment  at  s^  a  stranfre  sp<>ctacle,  and  hardly  SMyvcd 
from  the  spot  for  abote  an  hoor.  A  Spanish  bark,  with  t«renty-five  men,  adraac- 
ed  towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  sQrrounded  them,  so  as  to  cut  off 
their  comnHinication  with  ihe  thore^  ,**  When  they  saw  that  it  wss  impossibk 
to  escape  (says  the  historian)  they  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted  resolutioSf 
ami  ben^  the  attack*  1  use  the  expression,  with  vndaunted  raolttHon^  for  they 
tirerc  few  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  They  woutided  se- 
veral of  the  Spaftiirds,  althou^  they  had  targets^  as  Well  as  other  deft- nsife 
armou^;  and  eten  after  their  caifoe  iras  olrefse(»  it  was  with  no  little  difl^utty 
and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defetui  them* 
selves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  great  delterity  while  swimming  ifi  the  sea/ 
Hist,  de  D4  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MSS.  c.  119. 

NOTE  XCVI.  p.  22T. 

A  probable  conjectutv  may  be  formed  With  tespect  to  the  tadse  of  tlie  6k* 
tinotjon  in  character  between  the  Garibbees  and  the  inbabiUnts  of  the  larger 
islands.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  be  a  separate  race^  Their  language 
is  toUlly  different  from  that  of  theh>  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  Th^ 
themselves  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  Came  originally  from  some 
tiart  of  the  continent ^  and  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants^  took  possession  of  theif  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Uochefort,  38i« 
Terlre,  SdO,  l^encc  they  (fall  themselves  Banaree^  which  signiflesa  man  come 
from  beyond  sea.  Labat<  vii.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Garibbees  still  usetwg 
distinct  langUMgest  one  peculiar  to  the  men^  and  the  other  to  the  women,  ""i'cr- 
t!^36L  The languag^ot  the  men  has  -otlSngeommoTT  with  that  spoken  in 
the  large  islands.  The  dialedt  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it.  Lab^ 
129.  Iliis  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  Which  1  have  mentioned.  The  Gar- 
ibbees themselves  imagine  (hat  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Gnlibi%^  a  power- 
ful nation  of  Guiana,  m  South  Amerida*  Tertre,  361.  Rochelbrt,  348<  But, 
as  their  flerce  manners  approach  neaier  to  those  of  tlie  people  in  the  northern 
<:ontinent,  than  to  those  of  the  natives  of  South  America;  and  as  their  language 
has  likewise  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin  should  be  de- 
duced rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Labat.  128,  etc.  Herrers, 
dec.  i.  lib.  it.  c.  4.  in  their  wars,  tliey  still  observe  their  ancient  practice  of 
destroying  all  the  males  and  preserving  the  womeh  either  for  servitude  or  for 
breeding  I 

N0T15  XCVlL  p.  228* 

Out"  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest  of^ew  Spain, 
is  derived  fiom  sources  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that  of 
any  transaction  in  the  hishiry  of  America*  The  letters  of  Gortes  to  the  Empe-* 
foT  Gharles  V.  arc  a  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of  time,  but  ot 
the  greatest  authenticity  and  taltle.  As  Gortes  early  assumed  a  command  inde- 
pendent of  Velasqhe^,  it  became  necessary  to  convey  such  an  account  of  nis  op« 
eratiuns  10  Madridi  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

The  first  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  sent  m»ro  Ye* 
ra  Crui,  July  iGth,  15 Id.  Ai  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  have  reached  the 
£mueror.  Until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  Which  he  set  out  early  in  the  year 
1520»  in  drdtri»  to  i^ceive  the  Imperial  crown;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  copy 
Of  this  despatch*  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  success*  l*bis# 
however,  is  of  less  consequence^  as  it  could  not  contam  any  thing  very  material^ 
being  written  so  soon  afiier  Goftes  arrived  in  New  Spain*  But^  in  searching  for 
the  letter  from  Gortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Crux  to  the  em- 
^ror  has  been  discovered  hi  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  second  dea* 
t>atcht  dated  October  dOUi|  15:^0,  was  published  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  s  on  after  they  were  received  A  Latin  traiitfUtion  ot  tbcm  ap^ 
geared  in  Germany*  A.  D.  1^2.    Kamusio  towi  after  madt  them  more  gen^- 


liUy  kiH>wti»b7  inaerting  them  in  liii  valutble  collection.  Tbey  contain  a  re^- 
Iftt  and  minute  history  of  the  expedition,  with  mmmy  curious  particuiara  concern-  , 

lag  the  policy  anid  inanners  of  the  Mexicans.    The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes;  s.^    ^  )f^ 
the  style   is  simple  and  ]>erspicuous;  but  as    it  fi  as  manifestly    his  interest  to  7   p  ^  ; ' 
irepreeent  bis  own  actions  in  \h^  fairest  liglit,  his  victories  are  probably  exag-/    *  /  J 
gemted,  his  lossea  diminished,  lad  h  a  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  soDcned.      /     [  i 

The  next  in  c»der  is  the  Cbronicit  de  U  Nueva  Espagna*  by  Francisco  Lop^ 
de  GoiMra«  published  A.  D.  1354.    Gomara'a  biatorical  merit  is  considerable. 
His  node  of  tuurmtion  is  clear,  fiowtdg,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes  ele- 
gant.    But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and   credulous;  and  as  he  was  the  do-^ 
aieslic  diaplain  of  Coites  after  his  return  fsomNew  Spain,  and  probably  compos- 
ed his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  labours  to  magnify  the  merit  of  ^ 
his  hero^  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such  tranftactions  as  were  umavourable  to   J     ,  | 
his  character.    Of  this  Herrera  accuses  him  m  one  instance,  Dec*  ii.  lib.  iii.  c<2.  /       '    '  ; 
aiMi  It  is  not  once  only   that  this   is  conapicuo^js.    He  writes,  however,  with  so  /   ^  j^ 
iBttch  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  the  Spanish  Court,  that  the  co-'         ' 
pies  both  of  his  Hbtoria  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  prohibited 
hooks  in  Spain;  it    is  only  of  late  that  license  to  print  them  has   been  granted. 
Bnelo  Biblioth,  589. 

l*lie  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  to  compose  bis 
Hi&toria  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  £spagna  Ue  had  been  an  ad' 
venturer  in  eitch  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion  of 
Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  IfVhen  he  found  thut  neither  he  himself,  nor 
manv  of  his  fellow  Soldiefs,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame 
of  all  their  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Cortes;  'the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his 
pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his  trne  history.  It  contains  a  prolix,  mi- 
nute, confused  narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar  style  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  transactions  of 
which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable  part,  his  account 
bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such  a  pleasant  nm^ 
vete  with  such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  v^mity,  and  vet  so  pardon- 
able in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  bat- 
tles, as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  de  Insulis  nuper  ipventis,  added  to  his 
tiecades  de  Rebus  Ocean  is  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes's  expe* 
dition.  But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened  after  his  first 
landing  This  Work  which  is  brief  and  slitcht,  seems  to  conuin  the  information 
transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  despatches,  embellished  with  several  paiticu- 
lars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  bfficers  who  brought  the  letters  from 
Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modem  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  de  U 
Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Soils,  first  published  A.  D.  1584.  I 
know  no  author  in  any  language  whose  literary  fame  has  risen  so  far  beyond  his 
real  merit.  D.  Soils  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  purest  writers  in 
the  Castilian  tongue;  and  if  a  foreigner  m»y  venture  to  give  his  opinion  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  is  entitled 
to  that  praise.  But,  though  his  langua^^e  be  correct,  his  taste  in  composition  is 
iar  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be  often  stiff,  and 
sometimes  tumid;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  fre- 
quently trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  snperhcial.  These  blemishes, 
however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  respect  to 
all  the  great  qualities  of  a  historian.  Bestitute  of  that  patient  industry  in  re- 
search, which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth;  a  stranger  to  that  impartial- 
ity which  Weighs  evidence  With  cool  attention;  and  ever  eager  to  establish  his 
Ihvourite  system  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero, 
esrempt  fr*om  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue;  he  is  less  solicitous  to  dis- 
cover what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  appear  splendid.  When  he  at* 
tempts  any  critical  discussion,  his  reasonings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon 
an  imperfect  view  of  fiicts.  Though  he  sometimes  quotes  the  despatches  of 
Csrtes,  he  seems  not  to  bate  consulted  thtm;  and  though  he  sets  out  withaone 
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censure  on  GooiAra,   he  freqaently  prefers  hit  aathorftyi^be  mostdooMulof 
anj,  to  that  of  th& oilier  contemporary  historians. 
/  But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest  and  most  aces- 
/  rate  information  concerning  the  conquest  of   Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other 

^^^^transaction  of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  bis  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he  usually 
judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that 
hisdecads  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  judicious  and  useful  historical  col- 
lections.  If  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  strict  chronological  older,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not 
been  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure,  that  it  is  an  unpleasant 
task  to  collect  from  diiferent  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  dctmched 
shreds  of  a  story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which  he 
composed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

NOTE  XCVIII.  p.  329. 
Cortet  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ov.tndo  when  he  set  out  lor  his 
government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was  at- 
tempting in  a  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady's  bed-chamber, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had 
mounted,  gave  way  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  lor 
the  voyage.    Goraara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  cap.  1. 

NOTE  XCIX.  p.  230. 
'  Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Daero,  and  he  borrow- 
ed four  thousand.  These  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America, 
they  rnude  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
expedition.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  U.  Diaz,  c.  20. 
NOTE  C.  p.  233. 

O  The  names  of  those  gallant  officers  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarero,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  Christoval  dc  Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  IforU  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  oflicer 
formed  in  the  ward  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experienced 
Alarainos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

NOTE  CI.  p.  232. 
In  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a  con- 
siderable number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  aoy 
supernatural  cause  to  account  either  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories  or  the 
amaliness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Jag^,  tlie  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate, 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  torn  to  the 
fate  of  t])e  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions  tliis  apparition  of  St.  Jamca. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The  former  diapoted 
him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from  attesting  it.  "  I  ac- 
knowledge/' says  he,  "  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a  number  of  Indians  to  every 
one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  tliey  might  have  buried  os, 
if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  t)een  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  per- 
son whom  Gomara  mentions,  as  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey  horse,  was 
the  glorious  apostle  Siguier  San  Jago  or  Signior  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being 
a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  see  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisca  de 
Maria  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  unworthy  transg^ssor,  did  not  deserve  to  aee 
any  of  the  holy  apoHtles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  «• 
Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle,  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the 
conquerors  that  such  a  thing  had  happened."  Cap.  34. 
NOTE  CU.  p.  285. 
Several  Spanish  historians  relate  this  occurrence  in  such  terms,  as  if  they 
wbhed  it  should  be  believed^  that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  presents,  h*d  car- 
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lied  them  from  the  capital  in  the  same  short  space  of  time  that  the  couriert 
performed  that  journey.  This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
stuice  which  shews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  occasion.  This 
rich  present  had  been  prepared  tor  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  s.ime  place 
some  months  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  aa  Montezuma 
sent  orders  for  that  purpose.    Gomara  Chron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  representing ^^^ 
the  moon  was  abne  above  twenty  thousand  pesos,  about  five  thousand  pounds  y/^ 
sterling.  / 

NOTE  cm.  p.  238. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez,  who 
enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  soldiers  hud  each  a  private  assortment  of 
toys,  and  other  g^oods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  fa- 
Toar  by  encouraging  thisunderhand  barter.  B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 
NOTE  CIV.  p.  24*. 

Gomara  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of  which  this  pre- 
sent consisted.  Cron  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ah  .\ngleria,  who  saw  them  after  they 
were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to  have  examined  tliem  with  g^atatteu* 
tion,  gives  a  description  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
progress  mbicb  the  Mexicans  bad  made  in  several  arts  of  elegance.  De  Insulis 
super  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  etc. 

NOTE  CV.  p.  347. 

There  b  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America,  which  is 
more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into  tli^ 
field  against  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  TIascala,  though 
of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  moat  considerable  which  the  Spaniards  waged 
in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies  merits  some  attention. 
The  only  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three  authors. 
Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Seg^ra  de  la  Frontera, 
October  SO,  1520,  thus  estimates  the  number  of  tbeir  troops;  in  the  first  battle 
6000;  in  the  sc^nd  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat.  ap.  Ra-  \ 
mus.  iii.  228  /Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  engaged  in  \ 
all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers*,  in  the  first  battle  3000,  J 
p.  43;  in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid,  in  the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  4y  Gomara^u<^ 
who  was  Cortes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  published  hfs  Chronica 
in  1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the  second  battle,  where 
he  reckxMis  the  Tlascalans  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  manifestly  the  interest  of 
Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  merit 
of  extraordinary  services,  that  be  could  hope  to  atone  for  his  irregular  conduct, 
in  assuming  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundantly  disposeil 
to  place  his  own  prowess  and  tiiat  of  his  fellow-conquerors,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  temptation  to  exaggerate;  and  it  is  pro- 
banle,  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The 
assembling  of  an  ai*my  of  150,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrAngements^ 
and  such  provision  for  their  subsistence  as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  foresight  of 
Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in  TIascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  great,  as  to  have  furnished  such  a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this 
province  was  so  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain, 
tha.t  it  was  called  the  cowUry  of  breads  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  sunercd 
such  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  Tuitaa^  a  species  of  fruit 
which  grows  wild  in  tlie  fields.     Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 

NOTE  CVI.  p.  249.  y, 

These  unhappy  victims  are'said  to  be  persons^ofjjititinction.  It  seems  Im-  ^ 
probable  that  so  great  a  number  as  fifty  should  be  employed  as  spies.  So  many 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dismissed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many 
messages  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  haz- 
arding the  lives  of  so  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure  information 
about  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which 
Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  establisiied  among 
polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Spanish  writers,  that  they  di- 
minish the  number  of  those  whom  be  punished  so  crnelly.    Herrera  says,  iliat 
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>       J»e  cut  off  Uv6  binds  of  seven,  and  thnmbt  of  gome  more.    Itec  ii.  Ub.  ii.  c/8. 

De  Soils  relates,  tbat  tbe   hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were   cut  off;andtbe 

*  ^^J    thumbs  of  all,  the  rest*  Lib.  Vu  c.  20./BiK  Cortes  himself,  lielat.  p.  228,  b.  and 

r-'     ^    jAfler  him  Goinara«  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  aU  tJbe  fifty  were  cut  off.  / 
Vi   ^  ^  NOTE  CVII.  p.  250.  ^ 

|\         The  horses  were  objects  of  the  g>reatest  astonisliment  to  all  the  people  of  New 

«.        «:•      Spain.    Atfirst  they  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  tht 

ancients,  to  be  some  monstrotis  animal  of  a  terrible  form;  and  supposing  that 

'^'^  ,       ^       their  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bread  to  nourish  them. 

. '   t^  ^       Even  after  tliey  discovered  their  mistake  they  believed  the  horses  devoured  mea 

in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  they  were  demanding  their firey.    It 

was  not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.    Henera,  dec.  ii.  lib* 

^     '^'''''     "  NOTE  C  VIII.  p.  352. 

According  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and  il 

>  \'     was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,   perpetrated  Bicrely  lo  strike  terror  into  the  pee- 

y       pie  of  New  Spain.    Belac.  de  U  Detitruyc.  p.  17.  etc.    But  the  ^e^ of  Las  Oa* 

c  ^'      MS  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.    In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diez,  c%  SS^eii 

"-*  ^'      serts,  that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  Vew  Spain  by  the  emperor,  made  ajiM 

dicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction;-  and  having  examined  the  priests  and  eldtt# 

>r      Chulttla,  found  that  thens  was  a  .real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spontards,  and 

j^^      that  the  account  given  by  Cories   was    exactly  true.    As  it  was  the  object  of 

"  /'  '      Cortes  at  thai  time,  and  manifestly  htainterest«  to  gain  the  good  will  of  lliinte* 

^   ^  "^      zuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  aliould  have  taken  a^tep  whieh  tended  so  titf* 

^    t        bly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  neocssarx 

^     ^        fi>r  his  own  preservation.    At  the  same  time,  the  Spaniards  who  served  in  Ame* 

1      rica  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  thent  so  little  entitlsd  to  the 

-     ^     common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholulans  to  he  guilty  upiak 

^  v^^       slight  and  imperfect  evidence*    1'he  severity  of  the  punishment  was  oerti^ 

"^  ^     excessive  and  atrocious.  .  i 

^       :^  NOTE  CIX.  p.  ^s. 

^  This  description  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  wha^ 

.    ^     was  so  ttnac(i«ainted  with  the  art  of  composition*  as  to  be  incapable  nf  embtt* 

'  O^    Ushing  his  mirrative.     He  relates  in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in4lif 

^^^    own  mind,  and  that  of  his  fiellow-soldiers,  on  that  occasion)  **  And  let  it  nnt  be 

"^^    thought  strange,**  says  he,  *•  that  1  should  write  in  this   manner  of  what  thee 

happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  t& 

iMve  beheld  things  thatwene  nover  befbre  seen,  or  heard*  or  spoken  of  among 

^  ^  man."    Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 

'     ,\'  NOTE  ex.  p.  259. 

^  .^       B.  Diftz  dd  CastUlo  g^ves  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  they  Wi* 

*\  dcrwent  in  performing  this,  and  other  parts  of  duty.    During  the  nine  moniTtt 

(that  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  distinction  between  olfi* 

^  cers  and  soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.    They  lay* 

,  i  on  mats,  or  straw,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  ei^ch  was  obliged  to  bold  bimsdf  sr 

\^  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.    ••This,"   adds  he,  •*  became  so  habitual  to" 

me,  that  even  now  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  never 

'^^    in  any  bed.     When  I  visit  my  Encomcnda^   1  reckon  it  suitable  to   my  rank,  to 

:f'  have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other    ba(;^<^e,  but  I  never  go  into  it;  hint, 

according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  during  the  "jgbt 

into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  stars  as  I  was  wont  when  in  service."    Cap.'tdo. 

<^  NOTE  CXI.  p  S60. 

Cortes  himself,  in  his  sec<md  despatch  to  the  emjieror,  does  not  explain  the 

«., motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to 

^  *     put  Montezuma  in  irons.    RnniUH.  iii.  236.     B.  l)i4Z  is  !«ilentwith  respect  to  Kn 

»         }    reasons  for  the  former;  and  tlie  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was,  th^t  he 

^       ^' ,  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  tlie  sentence  pronoiiuce<l  against 

"k"       ^    Quulpopoc<i,  c.  xcv.  p.  75,     Out  as  \iontczuma  was  his  prisoner,  and  absolutely^ 

%  '      in  his  power,  he  had  no  i«ason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  that  moiu 

^    .  \^  arch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.    Goroara  supposes,^ 

;  vf     ^"    that  Cortes  bad  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezunu  with  bia  own  dis^ 
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■« 
tress  and  sofferingt,  that  he  might  gnre  lest  tttention  to  what  befel  Qaalpopoca. 
Cron.  c  89.  Hcrrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it 
seems  an  old  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him 
with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes  bad  nothing  else 
in  view  than  to  intinudate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to 
rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate,  but  the  spirit  of  thst  monarch  was  so  sub- 
missive* and  be  had  so  tamely  giY«n  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal  of  Cortes, 
that  he  bad  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  the  explanation 
which  I  hare  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes^s  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  be  not 
admitted*  it  appsars  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  among  the  wanton  and 
barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  America. 

NOTE  CXU.  p.  ii«8. 

De  Solis  asserts*  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
l^^e  of  Spain,  came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce 
^p»^iards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
ocoasion,  ^  if  it  had  been  fe«i|ded  on  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and  execut- 
ed, with  svch  refined  address,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there  is  no 
hmt  or  circaqiBtance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara, 
tojuswr  dus\heoiv.  Montezuma,  on  other  ^cessions*  discovered  no  such  ex- 
tent of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing  this  hum- 
blii^  ooremoay  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  Ikvc  been  involuntary.  But  ac- 
cctfding  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  supposesthat  Montezuma  was  execut- 
ing what  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assisted  an  appearance  of  sorrow, 
would  have  been  preposterous  and  inconsistent  wih  his  own  desiirn  of  deceiv- 
k^ilie  Spaniards. 

NOTE  CXIII.  p.  263. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spsniards  with  al  their  industry  and  infla- 
CDoe,  oottid  collect  no  jfold.  In  others,  they  procut«d  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
MBall  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  th«  preb^nt  which  he  offered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  t\»t  treasure  amassed  by 
his  &ther;  and  told  him  that  he  had  ahneady  distributed  th«  rest  of  his  gold  and 
jewds  amowthe  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomsia  Tela«ss,  that  all  the  sil- 
ver collected  amounted  to  500  marks,  Cron.  c.  93.  This  ag«es  with  the  ac- 
count given  bv  Cortes,  thst  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  mafcs.  Re)at«  239, 
B.  So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  wss  only  4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  i 
ounces  a  mark,  which  demonstrates  the  proportion  of  silver  to  ^Id  to  have  ' 
been  exceedingly  small. 

NOTBCXlV.p.464. 

De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c  1.  calls  in  question  the  trsth  of  this  transaction,  from  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  was  mconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin- 
goishesthecharacter  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  zeal  at  Tlascsla,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that  the  evi- 
dence for  it  rests  upon  the  testimonpr  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of 
Herrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  m  mentioning  this  inconsiderate  step  which 
Cortes  took;  and  they  had  g^ood  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this 
exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Bmpcror,  and  seems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort. 
Relat.  Bamus.  iii.  140i  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  of  be  8olis*s  hav- 
ing consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which 
the  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  his  operations  must  be  derived. 
NOTE  CXV.  p.  265. 

Herrera  and  De  Solis  suppose,  that  Velasquez  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
annament  against  Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
oemtng  the  reception  of  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  Fonseca  bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De  So- 
fia, lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  supposition, 
p^ctocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26, 1519.  Ilerrers,  dec. 
E  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid. 
But  P.  Hvtyr,  who  attended  the  oourt  at  that  time,  and  communicated  every 
occurrence  ^moment  to  his  correspondenU  dsv  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of 
these  agents  for  the  first  time  in  December,  and  apeaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event. 
YoL.  I.  8» 
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Epiit.  650.  All  tbe  historians  agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  first  ao« 
dienee  of  the  Emperor  at  Ibrdesillas,  when  he  went  to  that  town  to  visit  his  omi- 
ther  in  his  way  to  8t.  iago  de^ComposteHa.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  So- 
ils, lib.  IV,  c.  5.  Bat  tlie  emperor  set  out  for  Valladolid  for  Tordesillas,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1520,  and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  seen  at  that  time  the 
presents  made  to  Charles.  Bpist.  1665.  The  arvnament  tinder  Narvaez  sailed 
ffom  Caba  in  April.  1520.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Velasqaez  could  not  recHte 
any  aecoant  of  what  passed  in  this  interview  at  Tordesillafl  previoos  to  his  hos* 
tile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real  itiotives  ^em  to  be  those  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him  ^deUmtadoof  New  Spam,  with  such  et- 
tensive  powers,  bears  date  Norember  13,  I5l9.  fferrera,  dee.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c  11. 
He  might  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that 
as  soon  as  this  patent  was  delivv]^  tohidi,  be  begin  tb  equip  a  fleet  and  to  levy 
ibrces.    Cron.  c.  96. 


END  OF  T^/fi  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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§  I.  The  proceedings  of  Narvaez.  ^  II.  0>rtes  deeply  alarmed.  §  III.  His  dc- 
liberatioiu  concenung  his  own  conduct.  §  IV.  Hit  negotiations  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Narvaez.  §  V.  Marches  aflainst  him.  §  Vl.  Number  of  his  troops. 
$  VII.  Continues  to  negotiate  as  he  advanced.  §  VIII.  Atucks  Narvaez  in  the 
oight—And  overcomes  him.  §  IX.  The  effects  of  this  victory.  4  X.  The 
Mexicans  take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  4  XL  He  marches  back  to  the 
capital.  §  XU.  Improper  conduct  of  Cortes— the  violent  hostility  of  the 
Mexicans.  §  XIII.  Distress  of  the  Spaniards.  §  XlV.  Cortes  attacks  them 
without  success.  §  XV.  Montezuma  slain.  §  XVL  New  conflicts.  §  XVII. 
The  Spaniards  abandon  the  cHy.  §  XVUl.  Attacked  by  the  Mexicans.  §  XIX. 
Their  disasters.  §  XX.  And  loss.  XXI.  Difficult  retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 
§  XXII.  Battle  of  Otumba.  §  XXIII.  Reception  of  the  Spaniards  in  Tlascala. 
§  XXIV.  New  delibi^tions  of  Cortes.  §  XXV.  The  messures  he  takes. 
4  XXVI.  Mutinous  spirit  of  his  troops.  ^  XXVII.  Means  he  employs  to  re- 
ceive their  conft^nce.  §  XXVIII.  Strengthened  by  several  reinforcements. 
§  XXIX.  Number  of  his  forces.  ^  XXX.  Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  for 
their  defence.  ^  XXXI.  Cortes  advances  towards  Mexico.  §  XXXII  His 
operatioAS  slow  and  cautious.  ^  XXXIIL  His  singular  preparations  for  build- 
ing bfjgantines.  S  XXXIV.  Receives  a  new  reimorcement— the  brigantines 
laviiched.  §  XXXV.  Dispositions  for  the  siege.  §  XXXVI.  Mexicans  attack 
the  brigantines— repulsed.  §  XXXVII.  Singular  plan  of  conducting  the 
si^:e.  §  XXXVm.  Endeavours  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  §  XXXIX.  Re- 
ptilsed— with  considerable  loss.  §  XL.  Those  who  were  taken  sacrificed  to 
the  god  of  war.  §  XLI.  New  schemes  and  etCfOU  of  the  Mexicans.  ^  XLIL 
Cortes  deserted  by  many  of  his  Indian  allies.  §  XUn.  He  reguns  their 
iriendsfaip— And  adopts  a  new  system  of  attack.  ^  XLIV.  Courage  and  con* 
stam^ofGuatimosin— He  is  taken  prisoner.  $  XLV.  The  city.  §XLVL 
Smailness  of  the  booty,  and  disappointment  of  the  Spaniards.  §  XLVII. 
Guatimozin  tortured.  XLVm.  AU  the  provinces  of  the  empire  submit— 
Cortes  forms  schemes  of  new  discoveries.  §  XLIX.  Which  are  completed 
by  Magellan.  $  L.  His  voyage.  §  U.  An  order  to  supercede  Cortes— Which 
he  eludes.  ^  UL  Applies  again  to  the  court— And  is  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  New  Spain.  §  LIII.  His  schemes  and  arrangemeiits. 
§  LIV.  Insurrections  of  the  Mexicans,  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards.  §  LV. 
First  object  of  Industry  among  the  conquerors.  §  LVI.  Their  poverty. 
^  LVU.  Cortes  reCuma  to  Spain.  §  LV1U.  His  reception  there.  §  LIX.  Set- 
tlement of  the  government  in  New  Spam.  §  LX.  New  schemes  of  Cortes— His 
death. 

$  AFTER  a  prosperous  Toyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  men  without 
opposition  near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had 
sent  to  seareh  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined  him** 
By  this  accident,  he  not  only  received  information  eoneerning  the 
progress  and  situation  of  Cortes,  but  as  these  soldiers  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexiean  language,  he  ae- 
quired  interpreters,  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  huld  some 
intereonrse  with  the  people  of  that  country.  But,  aeeording  to  the 
low  cunning  of  deserters,  they  framed  their  intelligenee  with  more 
attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  true;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Cortes  to  be  so  des- 
perate, and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  ireneral,as  in- 
creased the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
first  operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their 
partial  aceoonts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  surrender^  Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  ser. 
Tiecy  made  the  requisition  with  such  insolcneC)  that  Sandoval^an  of. 
•Apnl. 
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fieer  of  high  tpirit,  nod  zealously  attaehed  to  Corfei,  ifuteadof  eom- 
plyio^  with  hig  demands,  veized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sent 
them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

§11.  Cortes  received  thenv  not  like  enemies,  hot  as  friends,  and 
condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediatelv  al  libef- 
ty«  By  this  well-timed  elemeoe^,  seconded  l>y  caresses  amlpreBeiiti, 
he  gained  their  con^deiice,  and  drew  from  Ihem  such  panicnlarseon* 
ceming  the  force  and  Intentions  ot  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of 
the  impending  danger  in  its  full  exient*     He  had  not  to  contend  nov 
tvith  halfnaked  Indians*  no  match  far  kirn  in  war,  and  atill  moreta- 
feribr  in  the  arts  of  policy,  hnt  to  tak«  the  field  agakst  an  army  in 
oourage  and  martial  disciplino  equal  tn  his  own,  in  namher  Ikrino 
perior,  acting  nnder  the  sanction  of  royal  authority*  and  coamiaBd« 
ed  by  an  officer  of  known  hravery.    He  ^as  informed  that  Narvaez, 
more  soKci^otts  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Velas^juea,  than  attnn^ 
^  live  to  Ihe  honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  inter" 
^  course  with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  kia  InlWwers  as  f»* 
'   ves  and  ontlawa^  ff"'.Uy  ftf  r^hAllion  against  the}^nwn  sovereign^ 
nf  injustice  in  invaaingthe  Meiican  empire;  and iiad  deelared 
that  his  chief  nliject  in  viiitting  the  country  was  to  punish  the  Span- 
iartis  who  had  committed  these  crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  iMeaMano 
from  oppression     H^Hioon  perceived  that  the  same  nnfavonraUe  re«  _ 
presentatioRs  of  hia  character  and  actions  had  been  conveyedin  lliWf'* 
teavma*  and  that  Narvaez  bad  found  means  to  assure  him,  tkctntf  ' 
the  i^ndnet  of  thaae  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  higUjik' 
pleasing  to  the  king  kis  master,  he  had  it  in  eharf^  not  only  In  rea> 
eue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement)  hot  tn  retnalate  lunain  idb* 
possession  of  his  anciiedl  power  and  independence.    Animated  mtk 
this  pronpect  of  being  set  free  from  aul^ection  tn  strangers,  tim 
Mexicans  in  several  fimvineea  began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes^ 
and  to  regard  .Varvaee  as  a  ileKverer,  no  less  able  than  willing  tn- 
^       save  them.     Monteznma  hiwaelf  kept  np  a-aenfet  intarconrae  with 
^         the  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  eonrt  him  na  m  perann  anpenor 
in  tpnwer  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  lie  had  hitherto  ft* 
Tered  «s  the  first  of  men.* 

%  Hi.  Such  wore  the  various  ntpecta  of  danger  an^  diffieuUy  wkkh 
presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  nan  be 
conceived  more  trying  tn  the  capaaity  and  fimneaa  of  a  geeeral^  nr 
where  the  cknrcc  nf  the  pdan  whick  ought  to  be  adopted,  was  mom 
diffieutt  If  he  should  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexiei% 
destructron  seemed  tn  ibc  nnavnidnMe;  for  while  the  8paniarda ^ren- 
ted hhn  from  withvot,  the  inhabiunts,  whose  turbulent  apirit  kn 
contd  hardly  restmin  with  nil  <his  authnriiy  and  aUentioa,  wnuJft 
eagerly  lay  iinld  on  aw^  a  fa^MMirable  opportunity  of  avenging  nB' 
their  wrongs.  If  he  should  abandon  the  eafNtal,  act  the  ci^tive  mnib- 
arch  at  lliberty,  and  nvardi  oat  to  meet  the  enemr,  he  must  at  oncn 
forego  the  fmhs  of  all  kis  toils  and  vietories,  and  relinqnidi  advaa- 
tages  which  eonW  not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  efforCn 
ttnd  infinHedanger.  If,  instead  ofemploying  Ibree,  he  ahoald  hnvc  re^ 
course  to  conciliating  meaanrea,  and  attempt  an  aecommodatkMi  wit^ 
Narvaez,  the  natural  kaughtineas  of  that  officer,  augmented  by  con^ 
iciousness  of  his  present'anperaorityyfcrbads  him  to  ckeriah  anjraaii* 
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gstne  liope  ofsoeeess.  After  rerslving  every  eeheme  willi  deep  at- 
tenlioD.Certee  filed  upon  that  whieb  ia  eieeutJoD  was  most  hazard* 
out,  hut,  if  iHceenful,  would  prove  most  heaeficial  to  himseir  aod  to 
h\%  eoottlrj;  and  with  the  deeifive  intrepidity  tuited  to  detperate  sit* 
oationt,  determioed  to  make  one  hold  eHbrt  for  victory  nndtr  every 
dieadvintage,  rather  than  eaeriiee  his  own  eonqoeeta  and  the  Span- 
i^h  intiereet  in  Mexieo. 

$  fV.  Bat  though  he  foresaw  that  the  eontest  must  be  terminated 
Anally  hy  arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indeeent  but  eriminal,  to 
have  marehed  against  his  eountrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust 
matters  bv  an  amieable  negotiation.  In  this  serviee  he  employed 
Ofnedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose  character  the  function  was  well  suit- 
ed, and  who  possessed}  besideS}  such  prudence  and  address  as  qua4i* 
fed  him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed  hie 
ehief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected^  with  scorn,  every  scheme  of  ae* 
cofBmodation  that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ed from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met, 
however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narraez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  A*om  Cortes, 
or  his  officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortee  artfblly 
aeeompaoied  these  with  presents  of  rings,  chaiaajatMold.  and  other 
triakef s  of  _KaIiie%  which  inspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high 
^'Hbiu  of  ihewealth  that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good 
'^fcrtose  who  were  engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  be- 
eoneiiig  sharers  in  those  rich  spoils,  declared  fbr  an  immediate  ac- 
toaMRodation  with  Cortes.  Others,  from  public  spirit,  laboured  to 
prevettt  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail,  most 
shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power^  in  a  connlry  where 
it  was  so  imperfectly  established.  Narvaez  disregarded  both,  and 
hy  a  pnblie  proclamation  denounced  Cortcc  and  his  adherents  rebels  ^ 
nod  eaemies  to  their  country  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  mueh^ 
snrprtsed  at  the  untraetable  arrogance  of  Narvaez;  and,  after  having 
girea  such  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his 
reeonrse  to  other  means,  he  'leterrained  to  advance  towards  an  ene- 
my whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

$  Y.  He  left  a  hundred  and^'fifty  men  in  the  capital,*  under  the 
command  of  Pedro-^de  Alvarado,  an  officer  ofdistiiiguishyd  courage, 
lor  whom  the  Mexicaas  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect. 
To  the  custody  of  this  slender  garrison  he  comnMtted  a  great  city, 
with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and,  what  was  still  of  great- 
er importance,  the  person  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost 
art  was  employed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma  tke  real  cause  of 
his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him  that  the  strangers  who 
had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects;  and  that, 
ai^er  a  short  interview  wiiii  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and 
retora  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  compre- 
head  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reeonciie  what  he  now 
heard  with  the  declaration  of  Narvae^s,  and  afrai«l  to  discover  any 
symptom  of  suspicion  or  distrust  of  Cortes,  proHHsed  to  remain  quiet- 
ly In -the  t^anit^h  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  saaie  friendship  with 
Alvarado  wliieh  he  had  uniformly  maiatainc^d  with  him.  Cortes, 
wilk  aemittg  tonfidence  in  this  promise^  t)Ut  relying  prtncipaily  up- 
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on  the  idjaneiiont  whieh  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard  hit  pri- 
soner with  the  moft  terdpuloas  ?igilanee,  set  out  from  Meiieo. 

$  Vl.  His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforeed  by  the  junction  of 
Sandoval  and  the  garrison'  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exeeed  two  han« 
dred  and  fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  sueeess  ehiefly  from  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not  encumbered  either  wKh  bag* 
gage  or  artillerv.  But  as  he  dreade'd  extremely  the  impression  whiek 
the  enemy  might  make  with  their  eavalry,  he  had  provided  against 
this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sagaeity  whieh  distinguish  a 
great  eommander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians  in  the  pro* 
vineeof  Chinantla  used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  fsree,  he 
armed  his  soldiers  with  these,  and  aeeustomed  them  to  that  deep 
and  eompaet  arrangement  whieh  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon* 
the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invented  for  defenee^  enabled  thens  to 
assume. 

$  VII.  With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  €•* 
wards  Zemiioalla,  of  whieh  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.  During 
his  march,  he  made  repeated  attempts  towards  some  aceommoda- 
tion  with  his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers  should  instantly  recognise  his  title  to  be  governor  of  Kew 
Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  pothers  whieh  he  derived  from  Velasqoesi 
and  Cortes  refosinj;  to  submit  to  any  authority  which  was  not 
founded  on  a  comnttosion  from  the  emperor  himself,  under  white 
immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  placed  their  nfaat 
eolony,  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intereourse,  howev<« 
er,  which  this  occasioned  betweoo  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small 
advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining sonM 
of  Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  tesn* 
hiance  of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearanee  of 
f  wealth  among  his  troops;  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  thetr 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets*  and  other  orsa- 
^ments,  whieh  they  displayed  with  military  ostentation.  Narvaes 
and  a  little  junto  of  his  ereatores  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  their  eountrymen.  This  discovery 
of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to  madness. 
J  In  a  transport  of  rage,^  he. set  ajirjai^  Pf  opi  tf|^  bpftrf  nf  rnrifta^  and  of 
^  his  principal  officers;  and  havirig^learned  that  he  was  now  advanc- 
ed within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he 
considered  this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chastiseme^, 
and  marched  out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

$  VllL  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  experi- 
ence than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  nam- 
her,  and  so  much  better  appointed.  Having  taken  his  station  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  eon- 
eem,  and  disregarded  this  vain  bravado.  It  was  then  the  beginning 
of  the  wet  season,  and  the  rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military  ser- 
vice, murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  that,  fireoi 
their  unsoldierlike  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  hk 
adversary,  their  general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  ZempoalUu 
The  very  circumstance  whieh  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encou- 
raged Cortes  to  form  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terml- 
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Mil^  the  wan  He  observed,  that  hit  hardy  rcierana,  thao^h  ttanA- 
iDf;  under  the  lorrents,  whieh  eoDtiaiied  to  fail,  wichaat  a  stable  teat 
or  9my  ahelter  whatsoever  to  eover  them,  were  so  ftar  from  repiaiBg 
at  hardships  whieh  were  beeoHM  familiar  to  them,  that  they  were 
•ItU  fresh  aad  alert  for  senriee.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  woold 
■atarally  give  themselves  up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  thai, 
jadgiag  of  the  eonduet  of  others  by  their  own  eflfeminaey,  they  wonid 
ileem  tbearaelves  perfeetlv  secure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  aetion.  He 
respired,  therefore,  to  fall  apon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  this  unexpected  altaek  might  more  than  eom- 
poasate  the  inferiority  of  hi^  numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no 
reatturee  remained  bat  in  some  desperate  eibrt  of  eoarage^  approved 
of  tlw  measure  with  sneh  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration, 
wImIi  he  addressed  to  them  before  they  began  their  mareh,  was  more 
soliaitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour.  He  divided  them 
into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  fimt  he  plaeed  Sandoval; 
catnwting  this  gallant  ofteerwtth  the  most  dangerous  and  impoK- 
ast  serviae,  that  of  seizing  the  enemy^s  artillery,  whieh  was  planted 
before  the  primpal  tower  of  the  temple^  where  Narvaez  had  fisied 
hio  'fcead  quarters.  Christoval  dedid  commanded  the  second,  with 
ofdera  in  assaaK  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes 
himself  aoaduoted  the  third  and  smallest  division,  whieh  was  to  aet 
aaa  bady  of  reserve,  and  to  support  the  other  two  as  there  should  be 
aceastaa  Haviag  passed  the  river  de  Caooas,  which  was  muck 
sweHed  wtib  the  raas,  not  without  difficulty,  the  water  reaching 
alassit  ia  tlteir  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  silence,  without 
biea^  af  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument;  each  man  armed 
with  bia  award,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chinaatlan  spear*  Nar- 
vacs,  remiss  in  proportion  to  hia  security,  had  posiei!  only  two  sett- 
tincb  to  watch  the  motions  af  an  enemy  whom  fee  had  sneli  good 
cansa  ta  dread.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  adyaneed  guard  ot* 
Cortaai^  troops,  the  other  mada  his  escape,  aad  hurrying  te  the 
town  with  all  the  precipitation  af  fear  and  zeal,  gave  such  timely 
■atioe  of  the  eaemy^s  approach,  thaA  there  was  Coll  leisure  to  hare 
peepared  for  their  reeeption.  But,  through  the  arrogance  and  in* 
ftUiiatioa.of  Narvjuae,  this  Important  int)eirval  wa»  lost.  He  imputed 
tkia  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with  deri- 
•Imi  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to  his  own.-^ 
Tiro  abaats  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  tashing  on  to  the  assaalt,  convinced 
him  at  last,  that  the  danger  w  hieh  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  advanced  was  sueh,  that  only  one  eannon 
aaald  be  fired,  before  Sandoval's  party  dosed  with  the  enemy,  drove 
tfeem  from  their  guns,  and  began  to  furee  thet r  way  up  the  steps  of 
tli«  tawer.  Narvaez,  no  less  brave  ia  action  than  presamptueus  in 
eimdaet,  armed  himself  in  haste,  and  by  his  voi«e  aad  example  ani- 
mmted  his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  cdtaneed  ta  sustain  his-  eompaa- 
ioas;  and  Cortes  himself  rushing  to  the  front,  conducted  and  added 
eew  vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compact  order  ia  whieh  this  small 
lN>dy  pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  whieh  they  presented 
witli  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  opposition  before  it.  They 
had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were  straggling  to  bumt  it  open, 
wken  a  soldier  having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  whieh  the  lower  was 
«ivercd,  compelled  Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  encounter  he 
was  woonded  in  the  eve  with  a  spear,  and  Iklliiig  to  the  groawL  was 
Vol.  II.  •  1 
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dragged  down  (lie  steps,  and  in  a  moment  elapt  in  fetters.  The  ery  ef 
victory  resounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortes*  Those  who  had  sal« 
lied  out  with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  eonfliet  feehljr,  mad 
hegan  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  stationed 
in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  confusion  prevailed* 
The  darkness  was  so  great  that  thej  eould  not  distinguish  betweem 
their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against 
them.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  glefta* 
ing  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which,  though  proceeding  only 
from  a  variety  of  shining  insects,  that  abound  in  moist  and  saliry 
climates,  their  affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numenNU 
bands  of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack. 
After  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  ca^ 
pitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitt- 
ed quietly  to  their  conquerors. 

$  IX.  This  complete  rictory  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  was 
gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  killed  oa 
the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two  officers  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the 
adverse  faction.  'Cortes  treated  the  vanauishea  not  like  enemies, 
X  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offeree!  either  to  send  themhaek 
^  ^directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  service,  as  partners  in  hm 
'^  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.  Thfs  Tatter  prsMoi- 
tion,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  |ucesants  mm 
Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agrecaUe 
to  the  romantic  eipectations.  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in 
this  service,  that  ail,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  ckmed 
with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  a  general,  whose  recent  success  had  given  them  audi  n 
striking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  command.  Thus,  by  a  series  ef 
events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  escaped 
from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  hut,  when  he  had  least  rea* 
son  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Spaniard 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever  reieets 
npon  the  facilitv  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considers 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Nmr- 
vaez  i;anged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  n|it 
to  ascribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cnr- 
tes,  and  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  oecasiMKd^ 
no  less  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  ibllowers,  than  by  the  valonr  nf 
the  enemy.  Oa^.  ^  T^vu  /j  »^a    - 

%  X.  But,  in  one  point,  TEepradent  conduct  and  good  fortune  of 
Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  If  by  the  rapidity  of  his  opera- 
tions after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  soek 
a  speedy  issue,  even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  faue 
to  have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  dmys 
after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez  a  courier  arrived  with  an  accont 
that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arm»  and  having  seized  and  destmj^ 
the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  secure  the 
command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters* 
had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  toaalies 
their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  sneii 
fnrv,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themselves  with 
undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  Csunine,  or 
sink  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.    This  revolt  was  exetted 
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by  motives  wbieh  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  depart  ore 
•f  Gortes  for  ZcmpoalU)  the  Meiieans  flattered  themselves,  Chat  the 
Bong  ezpeeted  opportuoity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and 
of  nndieatine  their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers, 
was  at  length  arrtred;  that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppressors 
were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned  against  the  other, 
lliey  misrht  triumph  with  greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations 
were  held,  and  schemes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards 
in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded 
tiioce  machinations.  Aivarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  possessed 
neither  that  eitent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexi- 
eam,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  weakness 
or  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting  his 
natborily  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the 
plans  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return 
of  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  the  principal  persons  in  the 
tnipirc  were  dancing,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple;  he  seized  aM  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and  allured  partly  ^ 
by  the  rjffh  ftri^'»^nlt_"**''***  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and 
partly  by  the  ikcility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  con- 
apiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspi- 
oioiia  of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a  great  number,  none  escaping 
bni  snch  as  made  their  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An 
netion  so  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called  aloud  for  ven- 
geance; and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their  monarch,  whose  life 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in  as- 
gaultiogan  enemy  who  had  been  so  loiig  the  object  of  their  terror, 
tliey  committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received 
Ml  account. 

%  XI.  To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  as  to  admit  nei- 
Ura*  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out  instantly  with  all  his 
fnrees,  and  returned  from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he 
lind  advanced  thither.  At  TIascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
ehoten  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territories  he  found  that 
disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The 
principal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  pass- 
ed; no  person  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him  with  the  usual  respect; 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops;  and  though 
he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the  solitude  and 
oilence  which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with  which  the 
people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy,  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But,  implacable  as  the 
emnity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the 
ocicoce  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures* 
either  for  their  own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Ua- 
flBStracted  by  their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy 
into  their  capital,  instead  of  breakin&r  down  the  causeways  and 
bridges,  by  which  thev  might  have  enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  par- 
ty, and  have  effectually  stopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again 
onffcred  him  to  march  into  the  city  without  molestation^  and  to  take 
^ict  possession  of  his  oncient  station.* 
•  Jane  34 
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$  X\l.  The  transports  of  joy  with  whieh  Alvarado  and  kU  9qU 
fliers,  reeeived  their  eompanions  eannot  be  expressed,  Botk  partka 
were  so  much  elated,  I  he  one  with  their  seasonable  deli  veraaec,  aad 
the  other  with  the  great  exploits  whieh  they  had  aehieved,  thai 
this  intoxieatjon  of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes  hioisel^ 
and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither  with  his  usual  sagacity  oar 
attention.  He  not  only  negleeted  to  visit  Montezuma,  but  imbitter- 
ed  the  insult  by  expressions  fall  of  contempt  for  that  nofortnoaie 
prince  and  his  people.  The  forces  of  whieh  he  had  now  the  eam- 
mand  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible,  that  he  might  assume  a  higher 
tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  nnder  which  he  had 

•  hitherto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mexicans  who  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemptuouft  wordi  which  Cortes  ut- 
tered, and  reporting  them  to  tReir  (countrymen,  kindled  their  rage 
anew.  They  were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  general 
were  equally  bloody  with  those  of  Alvarado^and  that  his  arigiaal 
purpose  in  visiting  their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretendM,  ta 
court  the  alliance  of  their  sovereign,  bat  to  attempt  the  conquest  af 
his  dominions.  They  resumed  their  arms  with  the  additional  farjF 
which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  considerable  bpdy  of  Spaa* 
iards   who  were  marching  towards  the  great  square  in  which  ika 

fiublic  market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  soom 
OSS.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted  to  find  that  their 
oppressors  were  not  invincible^  they  advanced  next  day  with  extra- 
ordinary martial  pomp  to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  qaartera» 
Their  number  was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  coarage  still 
more  so.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their  aumeroas  bat- 
talions, crowded  together  in  narrow  streets,  swept  off  muititndes  a& 
every  discharge;  though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell 
with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetnasity  af  the 
assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed  forward  to  oeenpy  tka 
places  of  the  slain,  and  meeting  with  the  same  (ate,  were  saeeeeded 
by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The  otBMit 
effort  of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the  disciplin- 
ed valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortifi- 
cations, that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  slatioa* 
cd  into  whieh  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  fors* 
ing  their  way. 

$  XIII.  Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  feroeity  of  m 
people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  ha4 
continued  so  long  passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  wlia 
fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  af  a 
conquered  empire,  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  involved  ia 
a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy  whose  vigour  was  still  unbraken. 
and  loudly  execrated  their  own  weakness,  in  giving  such  easy  credit 
to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new  leader.  But  surprise  and  com- 
plaints were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and  extraordinary  effort 
was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present  sitaatioo* 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  retire, 
in  compliance  with  their  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilitiaa 
with  the  setting  sun.  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally  next  day^ 
with  such  a  considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out 
of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.. 

$Xiy.  He  conducted,  in  person,  the  troops  destined  for  this  im- 
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p^rtuii  ••rriee*  Every  invention  known  in  the  European  art  of 
war,«s  well  as  every  preeaution,  taggested  by  his  long  acqnaintanee 
with  the  Indian  UMMle  of  fighting,  were  employed  to  ensure  sueeess. 
Bnt  be.  foond  an  enemy  prepared  and  determtned  to  oppose  him.— 
The  l<Mree  of  the  Meiicans  was  greatly  augmented  by  fresh  troops^ 
wbleh  pMired  in  eontinually  from  the  eountry,  and  their  animosity 
was  in  no  degree  abated  They  were  led  by  their  nobles*  inflamed 
by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their 
teMplet  and  families,  ander  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence 
of  their  wives  and  ehildi^n.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and 
eathnsiastie  eontempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards 
eanki  elose  with  them^  the  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms 
•Uiged  the  Mexieans  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where 
many  of  the  bridges  of  eommanieation  were  broken  down,  the  Span- 
iards eottid  seldom  come  to  a  fair  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and  as 
they  advanced,  were  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from 
Ike  tops  of  the  houses.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though 
vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt, 
Um  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaughter,  and  harrassed  by  mnlti* 
tofies  which  enecessively  relieved  each  othef,  were  obliged  at  length 
tn  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so 
decisive  as  to  campensate  the  umisaal  calamity  of  having  twelve 
••Idiert  killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sally,  nutde  with 
greater  force,  was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it^  the  general  himself 
wa»  wounded  in  the  hand. 

$  XV.  Gortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which 
lie  hftd  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  satisfied  that  he  ceuld  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in 
the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  im- 
nineiit  danger.  One  resource  still  remained*  to  try  what  effect  tbe 
interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  soothe  or  overawe  his 
•ehjeets*  When  the  Mexicans  approached  next  morning  to  renew 
the  assault,  that  onfoHnnate  prince,  at  the  merey  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instrumtfut  of  his 
own  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people,'  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he 
need  to  appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign^ 
whom  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  re* 
▼ere  as  a  god.  the  weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was 
fltlent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground.  Montezuma  addressed  them  with  every  argument  that  could 
mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them  to  cease  from  hostilities.— 
When  he  ended  bis  discourse,  a  sullen  murmur  of  disapprobation 
run  through  the  ranks^  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and  threats; 
and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  every  re* 
straint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
poured  in  so  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish 


time  to  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  un 


e  unhappy 
him  to  the 


soldiers,  appointed  to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had 

lift  them  in 
monarch,  and  tbe  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck 
ground.     On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  astonish- 
ed, that,  with  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they 

•  See  Note  n. 
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passed  in  a  moment  fVom  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorse  sneeeed- 
ed  to  insult,  and  thej  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  rengeanee  of  Heaven 
were  porsoing  the  erime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Span* 
iards,  without  molestation,  carried  Montezama  to  his  apartmeatsy 
and  Cortes  hastened  thither  to  console  him  ander  his  mislbrtiine.-— 
Bot  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceired  how  low  he  was  snnk,  aadi 
the  haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  exttnet,  re- 
turning, he  scorned  to  sorriTc  this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protraet 
an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the  prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies, 
hot  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detestation  among  his  snbjects*  la 
a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  re- 
fosed,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that  he  saon 
ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  solicitatioM 
of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

$  XV 1.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  lost  all 
hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  safety  but  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  far 
pt.  But  a  sudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  netr  eon- 
flicts.  They  took  nossession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  letepla 
which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  plating  there  a  garri- 
son of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  witiiovt 
being  exposed  to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk;  and.  Juan  de  Escobar,  with  m 
numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  tke 
attack.  But  Bscobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of 
troops  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyea 
of  their  countrymen,  was  tiiriee  repulsed.  Cortes,  sensible  that  aai 
only  the  reputation,  but  the  safety  of  his  army  depended  on  the  aae- 
cess  of  this  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  be 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed  with  hia 
drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.  Bncouraged  kj 
the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  theeharge 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  op  the  stepa, 
and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high 
rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  voice  m»A 
example,  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their  country.  Thej 
approached  him  in  a  supplicant  posture,  as  if  they  had  intended  Co 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  to- 
wards the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themselves  headlong, 
in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  sawse 
fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their 
grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous  though  ma- 
successful  attempt  to  save  their  country.*  As  soon  as  the  Spaniarda 
became  masters  of  the  lower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther 
molestation,  continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat 

$  XVII.  This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans  were 

*  M.  CUvigero  has  censured  me  with  asperity  for  relatiBg  this  gallant  action  of 
the  tvo  Mexicans,  and  fur  supposing  that  there  were  battlements  round  the  tem- 
ple of  Mexico.  I  related  the  attempt  to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  U^. 
dec.  2.  Ub.  x.  c  9.  and  of  Torqiiemada,  lib.  4.  c.  69.  I  followed  them  likewise 
In  supposing  the  uppermost  platform  of  the  temple  to  be  encompassed  by  a  bat- 
tlement or  rail,  ^^  *"  ^ 
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to  nueli  aito&Uhed  ai  the  last  eflTort  of  the  Spanish  Talour,  thai  Uiey 
began  to  ehange  their  whole  system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  in* 
eeseant  attaeks,  endeavoured,  by  barrieading  the  streets,  and  break* 
ing  down  4he  causeways,  to  eut  off  the  eommunieation  of  the  Span* 
iarde  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  starve  an  enemy  whom  they 
eonid  not  snbdqe.  The  first  point  to  be  determined  byfCortes  and  hit 
Ibllowers,  was,  whether  they  should  osareh  out  openly  in  the  face 
of  day,  when  they  eonid  discern  every  danger,  and  see  how  to  rega* 
late  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy;  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  seeretly  in  the 
Bight?  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  na- 
tional snpe  rstition  would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  (o 
aUaek  them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in 
the  predictions  of  a  private  soldier,  who,  having  acquired  universal 
credit  by  a  smattering  of  learning,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrology^ 
b^ldlj  assured  his  countrymen  of  success,  if  they  made  their  retreat 
in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move  towards  midnight,  in  three 
divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van;  Pedro  Alvarado,  and  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the 
eeaire,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  amone  whom  were  a  son  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  tim- 
ber, intended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They 
marched  in  profound  silencb  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Taeu- 
hftt  beeaase  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  lying  most  re- 
mote ft^m  the  road  towards  TIascala  and  the  sea-coast,  had  been 
left  uMre  entire  by  the  Mexicans.  They  reached  the  first  breach 
in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undiscovered. 
$  XVIil.  But  the  Mexicans,  unpereeived,  had  not  only  watched 
all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  dispositions 
for  a  most  formidable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent 
npon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in  eondueting 
their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  with 
a  treuMndous  sound  of  warlike  instruments,  and  a  general  shout  from 
aa  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies;  the  lake  was  covered  with 
canoes;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones  poured  in  upon  them 
from  every  quarter;  the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the  charge 
with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  bridge,  by 
the  weight  of  the  artillerv,  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and 
mnd,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  Dismayed  at  this  acci- 
dent, the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  second 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
they  defended  themselves  with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  to- 

Sther  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  causeway,  their  discipline  and  mi- 
ary  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire-arms,  or  the 
superiority  of  their  other  weapons.  Ail  Mexico  was  now  in  arms, 
and  socager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their  oppressors, 
that  thev  who  were  notnearenough  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impatient 
of  the  delay,  pressed  forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors 
instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with 
•laughter,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  pour- 


) 
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ed  in  upon  them,  beg^  to  give  waj.  In  a  moment  the  eottfnemi 
was  nniveraai;  horte  and  foot,  officer*  and  seldiert,  frieado  and  en- 
emies,  were  mingled  together;  and  while  all  fought,  and  ONtay  feH, 
they  eould  hardly  di«tinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow  eame. 

$  XIX.  Cortet,  with  aSout  a  handled  foot  toldiers  and  a  few  bMve, 
forced  hi«  way  over  the  two  remaining  breaehes  in  the  eanaoway,  iW 
bodies  of  the  dead  served  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  relarae^ 
with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service,  to  assist  his  frienda  is 
their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them,  by  his  presence  and  example, 
to  persevere  in  the  efforts  requisite  to  efect  it.  He  met  with  partaf 
his  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but  found  many  marc 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  asgressors,  or  perishing  m 
the  lake;  and  heard  the  piteous  iamentations  of  others,  whom  tiM 
Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  ta  be  na« 
orificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  wha  had  eaealped  asseniH^ 
bled  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  diaeavered  to  iha 
view  of  Cortes  hia  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with 
wounds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remen- 
\        brane e  of  so  many  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  kmd 

,  Dalien  in  that  night  of  sorrow,  pierced  hU  soul  with  such  aiq;aMlk9 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issuing  some  necessaiy' 
orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears  triekjjflg  from  his  eyes,  maUk 
remarked  with  much  8atisfaetion,^tliat  whileattentive  to  the  dotiaa 
of  a  general,  he  was  not  ioseusible  to  the  feelin;^  of  a  man. 

$  XX.  In  this  fatal  retreat  many  ofllcers  of  distinction  peiohe4yt 

J  and  anwng  these  Veiuquez  de  Leon,  who  having  forsaken  a  party 
of  his  kinsmen,  th^  governor  of  Cuba,  to  foHow  the  fortune  of  hia 
companions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  hia  superior  merii» 
respected  by  them  as  the  second  person  in  the  army.  All  the  artif- 
lery,  ammunition, and  baggage,  were  lost;  the  greater  part  of  tba 
horses,  and  above  two  thousand  TIascalans,  were  killed,  aad  oaljr  a 

,^very  small  portion  of  the ^treatuffi  which  they  had  amassed  waaaaT- 
ed.  This,  which  had  beenTaTways  their  chief  object,  proved  a  gre^ 
cause  of  their  calamity;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so  orer* 

w'  l^aded^  themselves  with. Jbars  of  jadd  as  rendered  ihem  unfit  for  ae« 
tion^  and  rerarded  their  ttigbt.  Tell,  ignominiously,  the  victima  af 
their  own  inconsiderate  avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters,  si 
was  some  consolation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  fa«e« 
tion  as  interpreters  was  of  such  essential  importance,  had  made  tbeir 
escape. 

$  XXI.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  for  bin 
wearied  troops;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  every  side,  aad 
the  people  of  Tacuba  btf^an  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in 
"his  present  station.  He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising  groaad, 
and  having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple  situated  on  an  emineoeey 
took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which 
he  wished,  but,  what  was  no  less  wanted,  some  proviiHons  to  refreah 
his  men;  and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attaeka 
throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty  prevented  frooa 

*  JSToehe  Triste  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  dlstiniraished  io  New  Spain, 
t  See  Note  ra. 
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making  any  i«|^ret»toD.  -  Durias;  t1ii«  time  CoHes  wa§  eo^teed  hi 
«}eef>  eonsaltalion  with  his  officers,  eoDcernirig  the  route  wirten  tfaejr 
Bm^hX  to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  row  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  lake.  Tlaseala,  the  only  plaee  witere  they  eoald  hope  for  a 
friendly  reeeptioa,  lay  about  aixty-four  miles  to  the  eaiit  of  Mexico; 
••  thai  they  were  oMi^ed  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  he- 
fore  theyeenld  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  TIascalan 
soldier  oodertook  to  be  their  f^uide,  and  eoniueted  them  tirroogb  a. 
#o»tttry,ia  tome  places  marshy,  in  others  mount atnoiis,  ia  all  ill-euf- 
iWated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  mx  days  with  littk 
revptte/and  under  «intinual  alarms^  numernits  bodies  of  the  Meiu 
eauM  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harraissing  them  at  a  distavce 
with  their  missile  weapons^  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  m 
front,  in  rear,  ia  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that 
they  w^re  not  invineib^.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  those 
incessant  conflicts  the  uorst  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  As 
the  barren  ceantry  through  which  tbey  parsed  afi^orded  them  hardly 
sny  provisions,  they  were  redaced  to  feed  on  bt^rries,  roots,  and  the 
•talks  of  green  maize;  and  at  the  very  lime  that  fannne  was  depret* 
fling  their  spirits,  and  wasting  their  strength,  tlieir  situation  reqoir- 
cd  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  coarage  ana  ac- 
Itvity.  Amidst  those  eompli^ated  distresses,  one  eircnmstanee  sup  ■ 
ported  and  animated  tie  Spaniards.  Their  coinmaader  sustained 
this  sad  reverse  o#  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His  pre- 
aenee  of  amd  never  forsook  him^  his  sagaeity  foresaw  every  event, 
and  Wis  yigilaace  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  m  every  danger, 
and  endured  every  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  diffieoHiei 
whli  wirieh  he  was  surrouaded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents; 
and  ktft  soldiers,  though  despairing  themselves^  eoatinttedtor  foiloar 
him  with  increasing  confidenee  in  his  abilities^ 

$  XXIl.  On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  (a  Otmlba,  aot  fkr 
fi^m  the  road  between  Siexieo  and  Thiseala*  Early  »ext  nkarwin^ 
the^  hegan  to  advance  tawarda  it,  flying  parlies  fff  the  enemy  stiH 
hanging  a«  their  rear;  aid,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  Ihey  ae^ 
eampanied  their  hostilities^  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  ex*  ^' 
alaimed  with  exaltation,  ^  Go  on,  robbersg  g»  to  the  |rtace  wher**  ^ 
you  shall  quickly  meet  the  veageance  one  to  yoor  crimes."  Th« 
meaaiog  of  this  threat  ttie  Spaniards  did  not  enmpi*ehend^  uotil  they 
reached  the  summit  of  aa  emisenee  before  theai^.  There  a  spacious 
valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  army  exteading  aa 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  arhile  witk-one  body  of 
their  troops  they  barrassed  the  Spaniards  ia  their  vetreat,  had^  aa^ 
semhied  their  principal  force  o»  the  other  side  of  thr  take^  wiH 
marching  along  the  road  witieh  led  directly  to  Ttascals,  pasted  it 
in  the  plain  of  (humba,  through  which  they  knew  Cortes  most  pass: 
At  the  Mght  of  this  ineredihle  multitude,  whieh  they  eouM  survey 
at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished,  and 
even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  Bat  Cortes,  without  allowing 
leisure  for  their  fears  to  aci|uii^a  strength  by  reflection,  after  wariw 
ing  them  briefly  that  n#  alternative  B#w  remained  bnt  to  conquer  or 
;o  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  ciiarge.  The  Meiieana  waited  theif 
upproaeli  with  umisuai  fortitude.  Such,  howcYer,  was  the  flmfieri'' 
<  rity  of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this 
iaiall  body  was  irresistible;  and  whichever  way  its  force  irat  dii^et- 
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ed,  it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numeroiis  baltalions.  Bat 
while  these  save  way  in  one  quarter,  new  eombatants  advanced  from 
another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  successful  in  every  attack,  were 
ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated  eflbrts,  without  seeing  any  ead 
of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At  that  time  Cortes  obserred 
the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was  carried  before  the  Mex- 
ican general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  be&rdy 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battlie,  he  assem- 
bled a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable  of 
service,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head  pushed  forward  towards 
the  standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore  down  every  thing  be« 
fore  it.  A  chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  fits 
lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general |  and  threw  him  to  the  groaad. 
One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  imperial  standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell, 
and  the  standard,  towards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappear- 
ed, an  universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  whiek 
held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  every  ensign  was  lowered* 
each  soldier  threw  an  ay  his  weapons,  and  all  fled  with  precipita- 
X  tion  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them  far, 
yy/  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so  valuable,  as 
to  be  some  compensationTor  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  in  Mex- 
ico; for  in  the  enemy^s  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriors, 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marchiag 
to  assured  victory.  Next  day,*  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlascalan  territories. 

$  XXIII.  But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond  the 
precincts  of  a  hostile  eoantry,  they  conld  not  look  forward  withoat 
solicitude,  as  they  were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  mi^t 
meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  condition  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  lately  set  out  from  their  do- 
minions Happily  fur  them,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlascalans  to  the 
Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which  Cortes  had 
acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  fitr  from 
entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed  si- 
tuation in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with 
tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  suspi- 
cions. 

§  XXIV.  Some  interval  of  tranquility  and  indulgence  was  now 
absolutely  necessarv:  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  might  give  atten- 
tion to  the  cure  of  tseir  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
but  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this,  Cortes  learned  that 
he  and  his  eomnanions  were  not  the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt  the 
effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.     A  smaller  party,  returning  from  Tlas- 


eala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to 
garrison,  ^ 

ajonctur 

♦  July  8, 


eaia  to  vera  uruz,  wan  tne  snare  or  me  Mexican  gold  i 

the  garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  destroyecTin  tne  mountains. — 

At  a  juncture  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance. 
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such  losses  were  deeply  felt    The  schemes  which  Cortes  was  med- 
itating rendered  them  peculiarly  afflictive  to  him.     While  his  en- 
emies, and  even  man?  of  his  own  followers,  considered  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  arms:  and 
imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily  to   abandon  a 
country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  em* 
inent  for  perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accom- 
plishing his  original  purpose,  of  sotyecting  the  Meziean  empire  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.     Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was 
which  he  had  received,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  sufficient  reason 
for  relinquishing  the  conquests  which  he   had  already  made,  or 
against  resuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes  of  success.    The 
«olony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe  but  had  remained  unmolested* 
The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had  discovered 
no  symptoms  of  defection.    The  TIascalans  continued  faithful  to 
their  alliance.    On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and 
inflamed  with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended 
for  powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
eqoal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital;  so 
that  with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recovering 
all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

$  XXV.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  TIasealan  chiefs  with 
aoch  attention,  and  distributed  among  them  so  liberally  the  rich 
spoils  of  Otumba,that  he  was  secure  ofobtaining  whatever  he  should 
require  of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field  pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  despatch- 
ed an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  His- 
paniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase  hor- 
ses, gun-powder, and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  Tain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could  secure  the 
command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so  as  they  might 
be  earned  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched 
when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  service. 

$  XXVI.  But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those 
necessary  steps  towards  the  execution  of  his  measures,  an  obstacle 
arose  in  aauarter  where  it  was  least  expected.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
content ancl  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's 
followers  were  planters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied 
him  to  New  S^ain  with  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but 
with  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardships  and  dangers,  of  war. 
As  the  same  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their  new  en- 
gagements with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  service,  than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.— 
Sueh  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  perilous  adven- 
tures in  which  their  imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in  hav- 
ing made  their  eseape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  exposed  a 
second  time  to  simiCar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  digcsvered  the 
intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and 
waxing  gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
strance to  their  seneral  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  pow- 
erful empire  with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him 
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Id  leail  them  hack  ilireHly  to  Ciiha.  Thoof^h  CoHeit,  long  practiseil 
in  the  arts  of  command,  employed  arguments,  tntreaties,  and  pre- 
sents to  eonvinee  or  to  soothe  them;i  thongh  his  own  soldiers^  ant* 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded  his  endcav- 
oars;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  remove<l, 
and  the  utmost  he  could  effect,  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  d^fer 
^  their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  on  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  sneh  as  should  desire  it. 

$XxVn.  That  the  maleontents  might  have  no  leisure  to  br«Hi4 
over  the  causes  of  their  disaffection,  he  resolved  instantly  to  call 
forth  his  troops  into  action.  He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  «vhieh  they  had  committed,  and  as  the  de« 
tachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be  composed  mofftlj 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their  companions,  from 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  engaged  the  more  wUlingly  in  this  war.*  0e 
took  the  command  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Tlascalans,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  various  encouo- 
ters,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  provioee 
to  subjection.  During  several  months,  while  he  waited  for  the  stip* 
plies  of  men  and  ammunition  which  he  expected,  and  was  carrying 
on  his  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  him 
troops  constanlly  employed  in  various  expeditions  against  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with  an  uniform  tenor 
of  success.  By  these,  his  men  became  again  accustomed  to  victorj, 
and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  of  superiority;  the  Mexican  power 
was  weakened;  theTlasoalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit  of  act in|^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  ehtefk  of  the  republie, 
delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  the 
people  around  them,  and  astonished  every  day  with  fresh  discove- 
ries of  the  irresirttible  prowess  of  their  allies,  they  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

§  XXVIII.  All  those  preparatory, arrangements,  however,  theu^li 
the  roost  prudent  and  elAeacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  al- 
lowed him  to  make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a  re- 
inforcement of  Spanish  soldiers.     Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible, 
that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes;  and  yet  his 
only  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of  the  officer  whom  he 
had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and  uncertain. — 
yr  But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  procured, 
>/   he  owed  to  a  series  of  fer,^ina je  jtnd  unforeseen  ijncidents.     The  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  to  whemthe  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event 
of  iofaiiible  certainty,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with 
new  instructions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores,  the  oflieer 
wrhom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully  de- 
coyed them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Crnz,  seized  the  vessels',  anil 
easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined  to  join.     Hoon  after,  three 
shipsof  more  considerable  force  earoe  into  the  harbour  separately. 
These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francisco  de  Garay, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  rlie  rage  of  discov- 
ery and  conquest,  %vhich  animated  every  Spaniard  settled  in  Amer- 
ica, had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of  New  Spain, 

•  August. 
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and  dWidini;  with  Ci^rtes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  that  em- 
pire to  the  crown  of  Castile.  They  nnadvinediy  made  their  attempt 
on  the  norihem  proTineeSt  where  the  country  wan  poor,  and  the  peo- 
ple fierce  and  warlike;  and,  after  a  cruel  loccesgion  of  disasters,  fa- 
mine compelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  east  them- 
aelves  apon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen  *  Their  fidelity  was  not 
proof  against  the  splendid  -hopes  and  promises  which  had  seduced 
other  adventurers;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  eontagi« 
oiia  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the  master  whom  they 
were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes.  Nor  was  it  Amer- 
tea  alone  that  furnished  sneh  onexpeeted  aid.  A  ship  arrived  from  „^j^ 
Spain,  freighted  by  some  fy^vjitejnerchants  with  military  stores,  in 
hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  cou nIFy,T1ie"fame  of  whose  opu* 
lenee  began  to  spread  over  Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchlased  a 
eargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable,  and  the  erew  following  the  ge« 
serai  example,  joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was  augmented 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  ai^d  twenty  horses,  a^  reinforce^ 
meat  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  any  consequence,  which  would 
entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the 
siobe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were 
brought  about  by  causes  which  seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
effects,  sbch  small  events  rise  into  importanee,  because  they  were 
Sttffieient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in 
many  passages  of  Cortes's  story,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  furnishing  him  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be 
an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  ri- 
ral  who  wished  to  supplant  him. 

$  XKIX.  Tlie  first  efteet  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers^ 
was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such  of  Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained 
with  relnctanee  in  his  service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mus* 
tered  five  hundred  and  fifty  inf&ntry,  of  which  fourscore  were  arm- 
ed with  muskets  or  cross  bows,  forty  horsemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field  pieces.  At  the  head  of  these,  accompanied  by  ten  thousand 
TIasealans  and  other  friendly  Indians;  Cortes  began  his  march  to- 
wards Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Deeembery  six  mouths  after 
hffs  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city. 

%  XXX.  Nor  did  he  advanee  to  attack  aa  enemy  unprepared  to 
receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs, 
in  whom  the  right  of  electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly 
raised  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  in- 
veterate enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  suiiieient  to  gain 
their  suffrages,  although  be  had  been  less  distinguished  for  courage 
and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  shewing  that  he 
waa  worthy  of  their  ehaiee^  by  eondneting,  in  person,  those  fierce 
attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abanilon  his  capital;  and 
aa  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite  from  aetiou,  be 
took  measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudenee 
equal  to  the  spirit  which  he  liad  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  iC 
As  from  the  vicinity  ef  Tlascala,  he  coald  not  be  unacquainted  with 
the  motions  and  intentioiia  of  Cortes,  ha  ohserred  the  storm  that  waa 

■^  October  28. 
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gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide  against  it  He  repaired  what 
the  Spaniards  had  ruined  in  the  eitj,  and  strengthened  it  with  sueh 
new  fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  sabjeets  was  capable  of  erect- 
ing. Beside  filling  his  magazines  with  the  nsual  weapons  of  war, 
he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed  with  the  swords  and 
daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry. 
He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to  take 
arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves with  viffonr,  he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes 
which  his  predecessors  had  imposed.  But  what  he  laboured  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniard^  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  Tlascalans;  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  eonnexioo  with 
men,  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, but  who  would  not  fail  to  subject  them  at  last  to  lh«  same 
yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately  lending  their  aid  to  im- 
pose upon  others.  These  representations,  no  less  striking  than  well 
founded,  werenrsed  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  required 
all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous  im- 
pression. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of  defence,  with  a 
degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut 
short  by  the  small-pox.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time 
J  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of 
y  the  globe,  until  it  was  introduced  hlLlhe  Euromeftns,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  calaiailies  brought  upon  them  by  their 
invaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  raised  to  the  throne  Gnatimo- 
zin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  such 
high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  cri- 
sis, his  countrymen,  with  one  voice, called  him  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

$  XXXf.  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  territories,  he 
discovered  various  preparations  to  obstruct  his  progress.  But  his 
troops  forced  their  way  with  little  difficulty^  and  took  possession  of 
Tezeuco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  determined  to  es- 
tablish his  head  quarters,  as  the  most  proper  station  for  launching 
his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital. 
In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more  secure,  he  deposed  the 
cazique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under  pre- 
text of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a  person 
whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  sis  the  right  heir  of  that 
dignity.  Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his 
adherents  served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

%  XXXII.  As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brieantines 
advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers  and  Indians, 
whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  car- 
penters who  happened  foiiunately  to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he  had 
not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from  Hispani- 
ola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  directly  against  the 
capital.  To  have  attacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  so  populous,  so 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were 
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finished,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  sneeess 
of  the  officer  whum  he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This  however,  was 
not  a  season  of  inaction  to  Cortes.  He  attacked  successively  seve- 
ral of  the  towns  situated  around  the  lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexi- 
can power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operation,  he  either  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or  reduced  them  to  ruins. 
The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more 
gentle  means,  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them  but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantage of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communication,  he 
had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  he  conducted  his 
negotiations  and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  snccess. 
Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of 
small  indeiiendentjitates;  and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately 
annexe'TTotbe  Mexican  empire,still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
new  masters.  Cortes  having  early  observed  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
affeetion,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  By  offering  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  ft'ora 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promises  of  more 
indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against  their  op- 
pressors, he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  districts* 
aot  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his , 
army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Ouatimozin  on  the  first  appearance  of 
defection  among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent 
or  to  punish  their  revolt;  but  in  spite  of  his  eiibrts,  the  spirit  con* 
tinoed  to  spread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies* 
and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against  his  empire 
those  very  hands  which  ousht  to  have  been  active  in  its  defence;  and 
ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  bo- 
dy  of  his  own  subjects. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circum- 
scribing the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  prospect  of 
overturning  it  seemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his 
ichemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpect- 
ed than  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  per- 
fectly with  the  original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter 
into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occasion 
that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience, 
their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they 
had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible  as 
Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of 
those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deserted 
by  his  associates,  began  4o  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  presump- 
tuous and  uasoldierlike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures,  and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From 
thetie  they  proceeded  to  censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to 
deliberate  how  they  might  provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which 
they  deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent.  Antonio 
VilJefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  intriguin^t  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  Velasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection.   His  quarters   became  the   rendezvous  of  the  malcontents, 
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nHiere,  after  many  eonsolutionsf  they  could  dUeover  oo  method  of 
eheekiDg  Cortes  ia  his  eareer,  but  by  assasninating  him  and  his  most 
considerable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  persoa 
who  would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  eon* 
sistent  with  the  general  security.     Despair  inspired  them  with  eoo^ 
raf;e«     The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persona  wh^iii  thejr 
destined  as  victims^  the  officers  to  succeed  th<^m  in  cummand,  ^vere 
aU  named;  and  the  conspirators  signed  an   association,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  with  most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity* 
Bat  on  the  evening  before   the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  an- 
cient followers,  wh^  had  been  seduced  into   the  conspiracy  tonebe^ 
with  compunction  at  the  imminemt  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  ha4 
Iti^beea  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck    with  horror   at  his  aw« 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him  all 
that  he  knew.    Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  ance 
what  conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.     He  repaired  ia« 
atantly  to   Viliefagna's  quarters;  accompanied  by  some  of  his  mtkaa 
trusty  officers.    The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  man  at  tlti0 
aaeipected  visit  anticipated  the  confession  of  his  guilt.    Cortea, 
while  hift  attendants  seized  the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosoos  a 
paper  containing  the  association,  signed  bv  the  conspirator.    Impa- 
tient to  know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to  read  it^ 
and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with  surprise  and  sorravr. 
But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scrutiny  might  prove  at  soeh  4^ 
jsncture,  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  ViUefa^na  alone.     A« 
tlie  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  eon<1emned  after  a  sl^rt 
trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  lh# 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.     Cortes  called  bis   troops  together, 
and  having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspira- 
tert,  aa  well  as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflieted  on  Villefagaa^ 
he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  with  respect  to  all  the  circumstaneea  of  this  dark  transac- 
tion, as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  soddetJy  torn  and  swallow* 
ed  a  paper,  which  probably  contained  an  aeeount  of  it,  and  under 
iha    severest  tortures  possessed  such  constancy    as  to  conceal  th» 
names  of  his  accomplices.     This  artful  declaration  restored  trao« 
qoilltty  to  many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spuke^  wilis 
eottscsousoess  of  guilt  and  dread'  of  detection,  and   by  this  prudent 
moderation,  Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of 
being  ahle  to  observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaflfecteiH  while 
they,  flattering  themselves  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  any  suspicion  of  it,  by  redouhling  their  activity 
and  zeal  in  his  service. 

§  XXXlll.  Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  what 
happened;  and  as  the  must  eiieetual  means  of  prevenling  the  return 
of  a  mutinous  spirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  imrocdt- 
alely  to  action.  Fortunately,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred 
without  his  seeming  to  court  it.  He  reeeived  intelligence  that  the 
ihatcrials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at  length  completely  fin- 
ished, and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to 
Teaeueo.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
fsot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  San- 
doval, who.  by  the  vigilussce,  activity,  and  courage  which  he  maui' 
fcftted  on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  io  hia  eonfidenee,  and 
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m  the  estimation  of  lii«  fellow-soldiers.  The  serTiCA  was  no  leas 
Atoi^ttlar  than  importaat;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  masts^  the  cor- 
dage, tlie  sails,  the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requisite  for  the  oonstraetion  of  thirteen  brigantineS)  were  to  be  ear'- 
ri»i  sJKty  miles  over  land,  through  a  mountainous  eountry,  by  peo- 
ple wlio  were  ibaequaTnted  with  the  ministry  of  domestic  animals, 
or  the  aid  of  maehines  lo  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlas- 
ealans  fnrnislied  eight  thousand  Tameneg^  aa  inferior  order  of  men, 
destined  l»r  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  HNUerials  on  their  slio«lders« 
and  appointed  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  with  great 
propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  tke  centre,  one  body  of  warriors 
in  the  front,  anoiner  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover 
the  flanks.  To  each  of  these  he  joined  same  Spaniards,  not  only  to 
assist  tliem  in  danger,  but  to  accustom  them  to  regalarity  and  subor- 
dinatioa.  A  body  so  numerous,  and  so  bmcIi  encumbered,  advanced 
kisurely,  but  in  excellent  order;  and  in  some  places,  where  it  was 
conlined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of  march  extended 
above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering 
around  them  on  the  high  grounds;  but  perceiving  no  prospeet  of  sue* 
cess  in  attacking  an  enemy  eoniinually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared 
to  reeeire  them,  they  did  not  veatnre  to  molest  him;  and  bandoval 
had  the  glory  of  eondueitog  safely  to  Teoeueo,  a  eonvoy,on  whith 
all  the  futssre  opeimtiom  of  his  eountrymen  depended, 

$  XXXIT.  This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  moment* 
Fonr  ehips  arrived  from  Vera  Croz  from  Hispaaiola»  with  two  hun* 
dred  soldiers,  eighty  horses,  two  battering  oaunon,  and  a  considera- 
ble snppljT  of  ammanition  and  arms.  £leva(ed  with  observing  that 
all  bb  preparatory  sehemeo,  either  i^r  recruiting  his  own  army,  or 
impairing  the  force  of  the  eoeoiy,  had  now  produced  their  full  efiVot, 
Cortes,  impatient  lo  begin  the  siege  in  form>  hastened  tlie  laonching 
of  the  briMntines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  small  rivulet  which 
runs  by  Teseueo  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near 
two  miles  in  lengthy'  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions, as  well  no  of  the  danger  which  ihreateaod  them,  eadeavoored 
frequently  to  intermpt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  tkb 
work  was  at  last  completed.  On  the  I  wenly-eighth  of  April,  all  the 
Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  np 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal;  and  with  eatraor<lioary  military  pomp, 
i^dered  more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  the  brigantines  were  launched.  4s  they  fell  down  the  «a- 
nal  In  order,  Father  CNmedo  blessed  them,  and  gave  each  its  name* 
Every  eye  Ibllowed  them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  enter- 
ed the  lake,  when  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  bore  away  bt^re  the 
wind.  A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised;  all  admiring  that  bold 
mventive  gonitis,  which,  by  means  so  extraordinary  that  their  sue- 
eess  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the 
Spanish  power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

$  XXXV.  Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three  different 
qaarter^  from  Tepeaea  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  Urom  Tonnbn^ 

•  See  Note  IV. 
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oil  the  west,  and  from  Cuyoean  towards  the  south.    Those  to^ 
were  situated  od  the  principal  causeways  whieh  led  to  the  capital. 
.     and  intended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  ceniBisuid 
in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  second,  and  Chrtstovftl  de 
Olid  in  the  third;  allotting  to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  mnx* 
iliaries,  together  with  an  eaual  division  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  tl^ 
/junction  of  the  troops  from  uispaniola,  amounted  now  to  eirfaty-aix 
/  norsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soldiers;  of  irhoa 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  eross-bows« 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering  cannon,  and  fif- 
teen fieldpieees.    He  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  of  greskCeat 
importance  and  danger,  the  conduct  of  the  bri^antines,  each  araied 
with  one  of  his  small  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaa- 
iards. 

As  \lvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts  assigned  tben^* 
*-  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexieaat 
had  erected  for  eonveying  water  into  the  capital,  and  by  the  dis- 
tress to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  thb 
calamities  which  they  were  destined  to  suflfer.  Alvarado  and  Olid 
found  the  towns  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  take  possessioa  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  safety  \o  the  eapttaly 
where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  foree'  of  his  empire,  mm 
there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful  stand  agaiasC  tke 
formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault  him. 
ft  $  XXXVI.  The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  ^destroy  Ike 
fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effect  of  whose  operations  they  fsre- 
saw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  brigantines,  alter  all  ike  labaar  aad 
merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  inconsiderable  balk,  mdcij 
eonstructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly 'posamed  it 
skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  must  have  beeti  objects  of  terror 
to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation,  but  that  on  their  lake, 
and  possessed  of  no  vessel  larger  than  a  canoe.  Neeessity/hbwever, 
arged  Ouatimorin  to  hazard  tne  attack;  and  hoping  to  tappiir  by 
numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  siieh  a  maltitaoe,<n 
eanoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  la  die 
charee,  while  the  brig&ntines,  retarded  byadeadealm^eoaldseafee* 
ly  advance  to  meet  Uieni.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze 
suddenly  sprung  up;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  hrigaa* 
tines,  with  the  utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  ofipoBeats, 
overset  many  canoes,  and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  With  sack 
slaughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  superiority  greater  oa 
this  new  element,  than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

$  XXXVil.  From  that  time  Cortes  remained  teaster  of  the  Mce, 
and  the  brigantines  not  only  preserved  a  communication  between  the 
Spaniards  in  their  difierent  stations,  though  at  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  causeways  ea  eaek 
side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the 
troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city.  Cortes  formed  the  brig- 
antines in  three  divisions,  appointing  one  to  eover  each  of  the  sta- 
tions from  whieh  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the  eity, 
with  orders  to  second  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  eonaiaodsd 

•  Msy  10. 
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tiiere.  Fron  all  the  three  ttatieiis  he  poshed  on  the  attaek  against 
the  eity  with  ecjnal  Tigoun  hat  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from 
the  eomlnetof  sieses  in  regular  war*  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it 
would  appear  no lesi  improper  than  singular)  to  persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  his  situation.  Kaeh  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  bar- 
ricades which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  the  causeways,  forced  their 
way  over  the  trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 
where  the  hridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  city^  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  decisive  ad- 
vastage»  which  might  force  the  enemy  to  surrender!  and  terminate  the 
war  at  once;  hot  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  even- 
iog  to  their  former  quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  dan^r  were,  in 
some  measore,  continually  renewed;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the 
light  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  through  the  day,  and  re- 
•overing  the  posts  from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessi- 
ty prescribed  this  slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  num- 
ber of  his  troops  was  so  small,  that  Cortes  durst  not,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a  eity  where  he  might  be 
sorrouided  and  annoyed  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  re- 
membrasee  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-judged  confi- 
dence with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  danserous  situa* 
tion,  was  ttUl  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  eshansted  with 
fiuigoe,  were  onable  to. guard  the  various  i>osts  which  they  daily 
gaiiNed;  and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries, 
they  durst  not  devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  because  they  were  so 
little  aeeustomed  to  discipline,  Uiat  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  their  visiiance.  Besides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  city  as  much  as  possible  from  being  destroyed,  both  be- 
cause he  destined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  conqoests,  and  wished 
that  it  might  remain  as  a  monoment  of  his  glory.  From  all  these 
considerations,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a  month  after  the  siege 
was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans, 
in  their«wn  defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to 
that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water, 
by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded  to  another.  Se- 
veral Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to 
nak  under  the  toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains 
being  now  set  in  with  their  usual  violence. 

$  XXXVIII.  Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  dif- 
fienities  of  the  siege,  Cortes  determined  to  make  one  mat  effort  to 

Et  possession  of  the  city,  before  he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he 
d  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to 
advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  assault,  and  toi^  the  com- 
mand in  person  of  that  potted  on  the  causeway  of  Cuyoean.*  Ani* 
mated  by  bis  presence,  and  the  expectation  of  some  decisive  eveot» 
the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  Thiiy 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over  tM 
ditches  and  canals,  and  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  in- 
eeseaatly,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents. 

;  July  3. 
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Cortes,  though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  hit  progrett,  did  ool 
forget  that  1^  might  •ctll  ftiid  it  necessary  to  retreat:  and  in  order 
to  seenre  it,  appointed  Ju lien  de  Alderete,  a  rapcain  of  ehief  note  ia 
the  troops  which  he  had  received  from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  tlie  ea* 
nats  and  gaps  in  the  eaoseway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  ThnI 
officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  he  thus  employed,  while  his  eoa^ 
paaions  were  in  the  heat  of  actios  and  the  career  of  victory,  ne- 
glected the  important  charge  eommttted  to  him,  and  horrieA  on,  in* 
considerately^  to  mrngfe  with  the  combataats.  The  Mexicans, 
whose  military  attention  and  skill  were  daily  improving,  no  sooner 
observed  this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

$  XXXIX.  Ouatimozin  instantiv  discerned  the  eouseqnenee  of 
the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and  with  admiraMa 
presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  He  command* 
ed  the  troops  posted  in  the  front  to  slacken  their  efforts,  in  orderto 
allure  the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while  he  despatched  a  large  ho« 
dy  of  chosen  warriors  through  different  streets,  some  by  lano,  and 
others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  which 
had  been  left  onen.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priest  in  the 
principal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  solenra  sound, 
calculated  to  Inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and  enthnsiastie 
ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  Thn 
Spaniards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fury 
than  hope  of  success,  began  to  retire,  at  first  lelsordv,  anid  with  • 
good  eounteuance,  but  as  the  enemy  pressed  om  and  ibeirown  impa^ 
tience  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  and  confusion  became  so  gen- 
eral, that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  causeway,  Apaniimi 
and  Tla'^ealan?,  horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in  prousisanans* 
]v,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  side« 
their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  which  the  i»rigan« 
tines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  attenqit  to  stop  and 
rally  his  flying  troops;  fear  rendered  th^m  regardless  of  his  entrea- 
ties or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  theeombat 
fruitless,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some  of  those  who  had  throwa 
thrmselves  into  the  water;  but  while  thus  employed,  with  mare  at- 
tention to  their  situation  than  to  his  own,  six  Mextcaa  captains svd- 
denly  laid  hold  of  him.  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph;  and 
though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
lires,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could  break 
loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  ront;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty  of  these  Ml  alive  inta  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  never  known  to  shew  mcrcv  to  a  captive* 

$  XL.  The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delrvered  the  dejected 
Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in,  what  was 
hardly  iesn  grievous,  the  noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of 
the  horrid  festival  with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated;  the  great  temple  shone  with 
such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly  see  the 
people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  hastening  the  preparafioas 
for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they  fancied 
that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins, as  they  werestript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the 
iroa^e  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.    They  heard  the 
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•hriekftDf  llMise  wh*  were  tatrifiee^,*  and  thaoslit  that  (hey  eonld 
dietiD^ish  eaeh  snbappy  victim,  hy  Ihe  well-fcnowB  soqimI  of  hit 
voiee.  Ina^iaatien  added,  to  what  thej  really  saw  or  heard,  and 
aagmented  tts  herror.  The  maet  unfeeling  melted  into  (ears  of 
•onpassion,  and  (he  steutesi  heart  trembled  at  the  dreadful  speeta- 
ele  which  ihey  beheld. 

$  XLh  Corlet,  who,  besides  all  (hat  he  felt  in  eommon  with  hit 
soWers,  was  appressed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflee- 
tions  natnral  to  a  general  on  sneh  an  nneipeeted  calamity,  eould  not, 
like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  his  anguish.  He  was 
tbitged  (o  asaome  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  spirils 
and  hopes  of  his  fsllowert.  The  juncture,  indeed,  required  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their 
victory,  sallied  out  next  morning  to  atUck  him  in  his  qnarters.  Bui 
they  dsd  nut  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  They  sent 
tbc  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  bad  sacrificed,  to  the  lead* 
ing  men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god 
efwar^  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
shed  so  fienHfttlly  on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice 
that  in  ei§^  days  time  those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  de« 
siroyedi  and  peace  and  prosperity  re-estabtisbed  in  the  empire. 

$XL1I.  A  predi(»tion  uttered  with  soch  eonfidence,  and  in  terms 
St  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone 
to  superstition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  de« 
dar^  against  the  Spaniarda,  augmented;  and  several  which  had 
hitherto  rentained  inactive,  took  arms,  with  enthnsiasdc  ardour,  to 
exetttte  the  decree  of  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the  same  dei(ies  with  the  Mexicans, 
and  to  receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  wi(h  (he  same  implicit 
faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  raee  of  men  devoted  to  certain 
dcitmelion.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  TIascalans  was  shaken;  and 
the  Spanish  troopa  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations^  Cor- 
tes, finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  diaoel  the  superstitious 
fcars  of  his  eonfaderates  by  arguinent,  took  advantage  from  the  im- 
pntdence  of  those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  ac- 
etmplishment  s6  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of 
its  falsity.  He  suspended  all  military  operations  during  the  period 
marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which 
kept  tlie  enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fat^ 
term  expired  without  any  disaster. 

S  XL  I II.  Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity,  re- 
tamed  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  ^df  who  had 
tiaw  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withiiraw  their 
protection  from  them,  joined  his  standard;  and  siich  was  the  levity 
of  a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression,  that, in  a  short 
time  after  such  a  general  defection  of  nis  confederates,  Cprtes  saw 
himself,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous  army, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  system  of  ope- 
ntvm.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  master  of  the 
eity  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every  pot- 

*  f?ee  Note  V. 
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sible  precaution  against  eipoting  his  men  to  any  ealamitj  simikt 
to  that  which  thej  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  poshed  for« 
ward,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired  the  eaaseways  behind  tlMm. 
As  soon  as  thejr  got  possession  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the  hooaei 
were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mezi- 
cans,  foraed  to  retire  as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.  6oatimozin»  though  unable  to  stap 
the  eareer  of  the  enemy,  continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obsti- 
nate resolution,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  The  Spanianb 
not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but  by  the  order  of  Cortes, 
changed  their  weapons  with  which  they  foucht.  They  were  again 
armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears,  which  they  had  employed 
with  such  success  against  Narvaez;  and  by  the  firm  array  in  which 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled^  with  litth 
danger,  the  loose  assaults  of  the  Mexicans;  incredible  namhers  tl 
them  fell  in  the  eonfiicts  which  they  renewed  every  day.  Whik 
war  wasted  without,  famine  began  to  consume  them  within  the  eity.t 
The  Spanish  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  besieged  any  rap^y 
of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense  number  of  his  Indian  aaxiK- 
aries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  eihaosted  by  the 
multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  defend  their  save- 
reign*  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  bnt  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famipe.  What 
they  suffered,  brought  on  infections  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last 
ealamity  that  visits  ^esieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  woes. 

$  XLIV.  But  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  saeh  variaas 
evils,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdned.  He 
rejected  with  scorn,  every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes,  and  dis- 
dained the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  eonntry,  de- 
termined not  to  survive  its  ruin. ,  The  Spaniards  continued  their 
progress.*  ^  At  length  all  the  three  divisions  penetrated  into  the 
great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  secure  lodgment 
there.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ru- 
ins. The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed,  that  it  aouM 
not  long  withstand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new  sta- 
tion with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  monarch 
whom  they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place 
where  reiistanee  was  now  vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the  more  dis^ 
taut  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more 
successful  struggle  with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  fseilttalc 
the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  Cortes 
with  overtures  of  submission,  that  while  his  attention  was  employ- 
ed in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  escape 
nnpercetved.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  tnd  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes 
suspecting  their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  de- 
feat it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  conld 
most  perfectly  rely,  to  take   the  command  of  the  brigantines,  with 
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tirkt  iBJimetioiit  to  wateh  every  metion  of  the  eoemy.  Sandoval 
attenUveto  the  charge,  observing  some  largf  eanoes  crowded  with 
people  rowing  aeroM  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly 
gave  the  signal  to  ehase.  Ghtreia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the 
swiftest  sailing  brigantine,  soon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing 
to  fire  on  the  foremost  eanoe,  which  seemed  to  carry  some  person 
whoa  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers  dropt 
their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him 
with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Holgnin 
eagerly  seized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  compo- 
sare,  gave  himself  op  into  his  hands,  reonesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  empress,  or  his  children.  When  conducted 
to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the  sallen  fierceness  of  a  bar- 
barian, nor  with  the  dejeetion  of  a  supplicant.  ^  1  have  done"  said 
he,  addresainar  himself  to  the  Spanish  general,  <<  what  became  a 
maaareh.  I  have  defended  my  fMople  to  the  last  extremity.  Noth« 
iag  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand 
OB  one  which  Cortes  wore,  ^  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put  an  end 
ta  a  life  which  eaa  no  longer  be  of  nae/' 

^  $  XLV.  As  aoon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  waa  known,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  Cortea  took  possession  of  thfit 
smaU  part  of  the  capital  whieh  yet  remained  nndestroyed.  Thus 
terminated  the  siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  eon*- 
<pMstof  America.  It  eontinned  aaventy*five  days,  hardly  one  of  which 
passed  without  someextraordinai^  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or 
af  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  whieh  both  knew 
that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was 
more  obstinate,  it  waa  likewise  more  equal,  than  any  between  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlda.  The  great  abilities  of 
Gaatimozio,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar  situation  of  his 
capital,  so  far  eounterbalanced  the  anperiarity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
trms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished  the  enter- 
pise,  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  waa  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded 
its  power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its 
yake.  Bv  their  effectual  aid,  Cortea  waa  enabled  to  aecomplish 
what,  without  such  support,  he  woald  hardly  have  ventured  to  at- 
t^Bipt.  How  much  soever  this  ae^unt  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico 
^detract,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvelloua  relatione  of  some 
Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that  to  simple  and  obvious  causes 
Whieh  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  countrymen,  it 
^•,on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who  under 
^Jtrj  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendent  over  unknown  na- 
tions, as  to  render  them  instrumenta  towarda  carrying  hia  schemea 
wto  execution.* 

XLVI.  The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing  thia 
^oous  enterprise,  was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly 
damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment  oi  those  sanguine  hopes,  which 
Ittd  animated  them  amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead 
of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from  becoming 
Matters  of  MontezumaVtfeksures,  and  the  ornaments  of  so  many 
(emplea,  their  rapacionsness  eotild  collect  only  an  ineonsideraUe 

•  See  Note  V^ 
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booty  amidst  ruioo  and  desolation.*    GiiatinioEW,  aware  sf  Us  in- 

Sending  Ikte,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amassed  by 
is  ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries^ 
while  the  Spaniards  were  en^ged  in  eonfliet  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  most  valaable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sum  to  be  divid- 
ed among  the  conquerors  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdasoed 
to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  mnronired 
and  exclaimed;  some,  against  Cortes  and  his  eonfidents,  whom  tkey 
saspeeted  of  having  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  nse  a  large 
portion  of  the  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into  the  earn* 
moo  stoek-<-«thers,  against  Guatimozia,  whom  they  accused  of  oh* 
stinaey,in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had  hiddeii  Iris 
treasure. 

$  XLVII.  Arguments,  iatreaties,  and  promises  were  employed  is 
order  to  soothe  them,  bat  with  so  little  efeet,  that  Cortes,  from  aoUnt* 
ade  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of  discontent,  gavo  way  to  a  deed 
which  stains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  Wiihoat  regarding 
the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence  f4sr  tbose 
virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he  subjected  the  unhappy  maoarcht 
together  witli  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force  from 
them  a  discovery  of  the  royaticearareivwhich  it  was  supposed  they 
liad  concealed .  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  i  he  reftaed  cruelty  of  hu 
tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  inviaeible  fortittide  of  an  Americaa 
warrior.  His  fellaw-safllerer,  overcame  by  the  violence  of  the  an* 
guish,  turned  a  dejected  e3fe  towards  his  master,  whieh  seemed  to  im- 
plore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  faigh-spi* 
rited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  laofc  of  antkority  miagled  with  seara, 
checked  his  weakness  by  aski«e;%  ^*  Am  1  now  reposing  on  a  bei  of 
flowers?*'  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  f&vonrite  persevered  hi 
his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes  ashamed  of  a  seeae  so  hor« 
rid,  reseoed  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  lits  tortarors,  aad 
prolonged  a  life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  softenngs, 

$  XLVllI.  The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fcirefeea» 
decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  submitted  oae  after  aa- 
other  to  the  coaqaerors.  8mall  detachmeats  of  Spaniards  marehiog 
through  them  without  interrtiptioa,  penetrateil  in  different  quarters 
to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  whidi,  according  to  the  idea»  ot  €•** 
Iambus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short  as  well  as  easy  paioage 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  seeore  to  the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied 
wealth  of  those  fertile  regions;  and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  h^aa 
already  to  fsrm  schemes  for  attempting  this  important  discovery.  ^ 
/^  $  XLIX.  He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his  vie* 
{  ioriotts  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  be^  to 
^  form  some  idea,  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  ii 
one  of  the  most  splendid  events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanich  dtfl« 
coveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  eflfects  particolarly  interesting 
to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  sabjected  ts 
the  erewn  of  Castile,  tbe  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  merits  a 
particttlar  detail. 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of 
hoaourabte  birth,  having  served  sevorat  years  in  the  East  Indies 
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Relat  28«>.  \  ,um  much  inferior  to  that  whicli  the  Spsnirds  had  formerly 
divided  in  Mexico. 
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witbdittioganhed  valour,  aader  (he  famous  Albaquerqoe,  demancled 
the  reeooipeMe  whieb  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  \%i(h  the  bold- 
ness aatuml  to  a  high  spirited  soldier.  But  as  his  general  would 
not  graal  his  suit,  and  he  expected  greater  lustlee  from  hit  sove- 
reign, whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  judge  and  a  generous  rewarder 
of  merit,  he  i}iritted  India  abruptly,  and  retui-ned  to  Lisbon.  In 
order  to  induee  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably  to  his  claim,  he 
iMit  only  stated  his  past  services,  but  oflTered  to  add  to  them  by  coti- 
duetittg  his  conatrymen  lo  the  Molueea  or  Spice  Islands,  by  holding 
a  westerly  course,  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter  and 
less  hazardous  than  that  whieh  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  eitent  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  This  was  the  original  and  favourite  project  of  Columbus, 
sod  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great 
■afigator*  confirmed  by  many  observations,  ilhe  result  of  his  owa 
naval  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  countrymen  in  their  inter* 
etarse  with  the  East.  But  tbougb  the  Portuguese  monarehs  had  the 
merit  of  having  first  awakened  and  encouraged  the  spirit  of  discov- 
ery in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
reject  two  grand  scberaes  for  this  purpose;  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  glory  to  them- 
selves, and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consec|uenee  of  some  ill- 
ioonded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which 
eoniejii|iorary  historians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither 
bestow  the  recompense  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme 
which  he  proposed;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness 
iatoLerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated 
with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  or  of  conducting  new  and  great  undertakinars.  In  a 
transport  of  resentment,  Magellan  formally  renounced  bis  allegiance 
to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Castile,*  where  he 
expected  that  bis  talents  would  be  more  justly  estimated.  He  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  himself  by  offering  to  execute,  under  the 
patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme,  which  he  had  laid  before  the  court 
of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  whieb*  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  be  was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender 
part.  In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  bis  theory,  be  produced 
the  same  arguments  which  be  bad  employed  at  Lisbon;  aeknow- 
ledeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous 
asdexpensive,  as  it  could  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of 
eoflsiderable  force,  and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years.  Fortu- 
nately, he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not  apt  to  be  detered,  ei- 
ther by  the  boldness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory 
would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear«  Charhes  V.  on  his  arrival 
in  bis  Spanish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ar- 
dour, and  orders  were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the 
{mblic  charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom 
llie  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  Cap« 
tain  General.f 

*  A.  D.  1517. 
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$  L.  On  Ihe  tenth  of  Au§n9t,one  thousand  five  hoodred  andoitte* 
teen,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships,  whieh,  aecordiag 
to  the  ideas  of  the  a^,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  foree» 
though  the  burden  of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  skilful  piiotf 
in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese  sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as 
more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  confidence.  After 
touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  directly  south  towards  the  eqoi- 
noctial  line  along  the  coast  of  America,  but  was  so  long  retarded  by 
tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  mneh  time  in  seai«hing  every  bay  aad 
inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  he 
wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till 
the  twelfth  of  January.*  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its 
vast  body  of  water  ponrs  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  eater;  bat 
after  sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shallowness 
of  the  stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished  lir 
strait  was  not  situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the 
south.  On  the  thirty-first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St. 
Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  be  resdv- 
ed  to  %vinter.  In  this  uncomfortable  station  he  lost  one  of  his  s^ii^ 
dron,  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  rigoar 
of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his  ships,  headed  by  their 
officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny^  and  insisted  on  relinqaishiog  the  vis^ 
ionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  direetly  ta 
Spain.  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  by  an 
etforl  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  iatreptd^and  inflicted  exean- 
plary  punishment  on  the  ring-leaders.  With  the  remainder  of  bis 
followers,  overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  eoatinaed 
his  voyage  towards  the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fif> 
ty  third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  wbieh  he  en- 
tered, notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
pie  under  his  command.  After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  windiag 
dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  aad  where  one 
of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Oeean  opened  ta  bin 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  lt«rij^ 
thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  suecess. 

But  he  was  fttill  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  daring  three  months  and  twenty 
days  in  an  uniform  direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  dia- 
covering  land,  in  this  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made 
in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered  incredible  distress.  His  stock 
of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the  water  became  patrid..  the 
men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowanee  with  which  it  was  possi* 
hie  to  Hustain  life,  and  the  scarvy,  the  most  dreadfol  of  ail  the  mala- 
dies with  wbieh  seafaring  people  are  afflicted,  began  to  sprcwl 
among  the  crew.  One  circiMnstance  alone  afforded  then  some  eon* 
solation;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  eourse  of  fair  weather,  with 
such  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that  oeean  the 
name  of  I'acijic^  which  it  still  retains.f  When  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  they  must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in 
vf'tih  a  cluster  of  small  but  fertile  islands,  which  afforded  thea  re- 
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freshnieBU  ijQ  sueh  abaodanee,  that  their  health  was  loon  re-eitab* 
Ii8he<k  From  these  isleg,  which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  pro* 
oeededon  bis  voyage,  and  looo  made  a  more  importaot  discovery  of 
the  iftlaodi  now  knowD  by  the  name  of  the  PfHlippines.  In  one  of 
these  he  got  into  an  iinfortaDate  qaarrel  with  the  natives,  who  at- 
tacked him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  well  armed;  and  while 
he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  usnal  valour,  he  fell  by 
the  bands  of  those  barbarians,  together  with  several  of  his  principal 
officers.* 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  commanders.  After 
yuiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Indian  ocean,t  they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and 
at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  the  Portuguese,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Span* 
iards,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered 
seat  of  their  most  valuable  commerce,  which  they  themselves  had 
discovered  by  oailiag  in  an  opposite  direction.  There,  and  in  the 
adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with  the  be- 
nefits of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a 
new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  spices,  which 
are  the  disttingoished  production  of  those  islands;  and  with  that,  as 
well  as  with  specimens  of  the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other 
ciMiDtries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory,  which  of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  lon^  voyage,  set 
sail  for  Europe,^  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastien  del  Cano. 
He  followed  the  course  of  the  Portuguepe,  by  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  and,  after  many  disasters  and  sufferings,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Locaron  the  seventh  of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tweatyrtwo,  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three 
yean  and  twenty-eight  days. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  satisfaction  of 
tecompUshiag  this  great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  just  to  hia 
msAory  and  talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having 
ftraned  the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  it;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked 
•moDg  the  highest  in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators. 
The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipsed  that  of  every  other  nation; 
tad  by  a  singular  felicity  she  had  the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  discovering  a  new  continent  almost  as  large  as  that  pari  of 
the  earth«  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  ascertaing  by  elpert- 
cnce  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  first 
eaeompaased  the  earth;  they  expected  to  derive  great  commercial 
advantages  from  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skilh 
The  men  of  science  among  them  contended,  that  the  spice  islands, 
tad  several  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  East,  were  so  situated  as 
to  belong  of  right  to  the  croiyn  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the 
partition  made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  merchants,  without  attending 
to  (his  discussion,  engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring 
etnmerce,  which  was  now  opened  to  them  The  Portuguese,  alarm- 
ed at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated  and  ne- 
gotiated in  Bnrope,  while  in  Asia  they  obstrocted  the  trade  of  the 
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Spaniards  by  force  of  arras.  Charles  V.  not  toAeiently  i^stme^ 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  comiiieree« 
or  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  operations,  did 
not  aflbrd  his  subjects  proper  protection.  At  last,  the  low  state  ef 
his  finances,  exhausted  by  the  eflfbrts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  ef 
Europe,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Porfw- 
gal  to  those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,  induced  him  to  mmke 
over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguese  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however,  to  the  crow»  of 
Castile  the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of  that  son; 
but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suceesiors; 
and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  io  whieh 
it  was  engaged  with  sanguine  expectations  of  profit. 

Thouga  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  reliquished,  the  voyage 
of  Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to 
Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  ihoosand  five  hundred  and  sixty* 
four,  reduced  ihose  islands  whieh  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean  to  subjection,  and  established  settlements  there;  between 
which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourse,  the 
nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its  projper  place,  is  still  carri- 
ed on.     I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New  Spain. 

§  LI.  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  exteosiire  terri- 
tories for  his  native  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  futore  cea- 
,,     quests,  it  was  his  singular  fate  not  only  to  be  deititute  of  anv  couh 
y^       mission  or  jtuj^hpjrj^y  from  the  sovereign  whom  fie  was  servine  with 
auch  BUCcessfuTzeal,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutifol  and  sedi- 
tious suhject      By  the  influence  of  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Surges,  his 
conduct  in  assuming  the  government  of  New  Spain  was  declared  to 
he  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority;  aaA 
Christoval  de  Tabia  received  a  commission,  empowering  him  to  su- 
persede Cones,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to  make 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to  transmit  the  retolt  of 
till  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies, of  which  the  bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.     A  few  weeks 
after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the 
royal  mandate  to  strip  its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  hin 
as  a  criminal.     But  Fonseca  had  chosen  a  very  improper  instru* 
ment  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes.     Tapia  had  neither  the 
f  reputation'  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  command  to  whidi 
\%n   he  was  appointed.     Cortes,  while  he  publicly  expressed  the  most 
.    y^j  *  respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor*s  authority,  secretly  took  mea- 
I  ^rA*^       sores  to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission;  and  having  involved 
J^        Tapia  and  his  followers  in  jtjnjiUipJicity  of  negoJUaiiiaiWLand  cos- 
^  ferences,  in  which  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  hot  more 

frequently  empio^'cd  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  on 
that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  whieh  he  was  unworthy  of 
governing. 

§  Lli  But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which 
he  had  eluded  this  danger,*  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  preearioos 
tenure  b>  whieh  he  held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to 
Spain,  with  a  pompous  account  of  the  success  of  hts  armis,  with  farther 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  eonntry,  and  with  rieh  f  resets. 
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to  the  ewperor,  m  the  earsest  of  fntare  eontribiitiont  from  bis  new 
eonquest;  requettiiiti;,  in  reeompense  for  all  his  services, the  appro- 
bation of  bis  proeeedings,  and  that  he  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  those  dominions,  whieh  his  eondaet  and  the  valour  of 
his  followers,  had  added  to  the  erown  of  Castile.  The  junetnre  in 
whieh  his  deputies  reached  the  eourt  was  favourable.  The  internal 
eoromotiotts  in  Spain,  whieh  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of  Charles'i 
reign,  were  just  appeased  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn  ikfir 
attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  aeeonnt  of  Cortes*s  vietories 
filled  bis  eonntrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his 
eosqnests  beeame  the  object  of  vast  and  interesting  bope^.  What^^ 
ever  stfun  be  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps 
whieh  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  effaeed  bv  iho 
splendor  and  merit  of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him 
to  perform,  that  every  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any 
eensnre  on  a  man,  whose  services  entitled  him  to  the  highest  marks 
of  distinction.  The  public  voice  deelared  warmly  in  favour  of  his 
pretensions,  and  Charles  arrived  in  Spain  about  this  lime,  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  bis  snbieets  with  a  youthful  ardour.  Notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  Velasques,  and  the  partial  representations  of 
the  bishop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Cortes  captain-general 
and  gpovemor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so  capable 
of  maintaining  therayai  authority,  or  of  establishing  good  order  both 
aowng  his  Spaninb  and  Indian  subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader 
whom  the  former  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter 
hsMi  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

$  Llll.  Even  before  bis  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction, 
Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and  by  va- 
rious arrangements,  endeavoured  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and 
beneficial  acquisition  to  bis  country. /He  determined  to  establish  the 
seat  of  govenraient  in  its  ancient  station*  and  to  raise  Mexico  again 
from  its  ruins;  and  having  conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  fu- 
ture grandeur  of  the  state  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he 
began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath  gradually  formed 
the  most  magnificent  city  in  theNen  World.  At  the  same  time,  he 
employed  skilful  persons  to  search  focjninfiLin  different  parts  of  the 
eeuntry,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any 
which  the  Spaniards  kad  hitherto  discovered  in  America.  He  de- 
tached his  principal  oflkers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  large 
traets  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the  same  dominion  over  the  In- 
dians, and  the  same  right  to  their  service,  whieh  the  Spaniards  had 
assamed  in  the  islands. 

§  LIV.  It  was  not,  however,  without  diAculty,  that  the  Mexican 
empire  eonld  be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  8pani8h  colony. 
£m*aged  and  rendered  desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often 
forgot  the  superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  armn  in  defenee 
of  their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however,  the  Ruropf  an  valour 
and  diseipline  prevailed.  But  fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  coon- 
try,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  glory  redounding  from  these  repeated 
victories, by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished  people.  Af^er 
^king  Ouattmo^in,  and  becoming  masters  of  his  capitiU.  they  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of  all  the  riglita 
4»f  the  captive  monarehi  and  afff  eted  to  consider  every  eflbrt  of  the 
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MeiieftDs  to  assert  their  ows  independeiiee,  as  the  nbellmi  •f  i 
sals  against  their  sovereig^n,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  a^ioat  i 
master.  Under  the  sanction  of  those  ilUfbunded  maxims,  they  m- 
lated  every  right  that  should  be  held  saered  between  hostile  mUioRii 
After  eaeh  insurrection,  they  redaeed  the  coi»mon  people^  ia  the 
provinces  which  they  subdaed,  to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  condi- 
tions, that  of  personal  servitude.  Their  ehiefs,  supposed  to  he  mors 
eriaiinal,  were  punished  with  greater  severity*  aiid  pnt  to  death  ti 
the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  exerueiating  mode,  that  the  iass* 
lenee  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  eould  devise.  In  almost  ev- 
ery district  of  the  Mexican  empire«the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms 
is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  aisgraee  the 

I  enterprising  valour  that  eondueted  them  to  saceess^ln  the  country 
of  Panuco,  sixty  caciques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles^  wers 
burnt  at  one  time.^Nor  Was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  ia 
any  sudden  sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferiour  note.  It 
was  the  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whose  name  is  entitle  to  the  se* 
cond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and  exeeated  afier  asoleaa 
consultation  with  Cortes;  and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  seene^ 
the  children  and  I'elations  of  the  wretehed  victims  were  assembledi 
and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying  agonies.  It  oeems  hard- 
ly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  severity)  but 
it  was  followed  by  another,  whieh  affected  the  Mexicans  still  uMre 
sensibly,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degrada- 
tion, and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haughty  masters  retained 
for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendor  of  their  state.  On  a  slight  sus- 
picion, confirmed  by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Onatimozin  had 
formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke, and  excite  his  former  an bjeets 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the 
unhappy  monarch,  together  with  the  eaziques  of  Tezeneo  and  Ta- 
cuba,  the  two  persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hang- 
ed; and  the  Mexicans,  with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  thn 
disgraceful  punishment  inflicted^  upon  persons,  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  np  with  reverence,  hardly  iaferiour  to  (hat  which 
they  paid  to  the  gods  themselves.*  The  example  of  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers  encouraged  and  justified  persons  of  snhordinata 
rank  to  venture  upon  committing  greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  €hoE« 
man,  in  particular,  stained  an  illustrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar 
enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions  which  he  conducted. 

$  LVy/One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans  from  far* 
ther  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  complete  as  that  which  had 
depopulated  the  islands.  The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  ta 
search  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were 
neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expensive  works,  which 
are  requisite  for  opening  those  deep  recesses,  where  nature  has  c#»» 
cealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform 
the  ingenious  opei^ations  by  which  those  precious  metals  are  separat* 
ed  from  their  respective  ores,  l^ey  were  satisfied  with  the  uMre 
.  simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  car- 

^  ried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  eolleccin^  the 

grains  of  native  metal  deposited  thercyf'^he  rich  mines  of  pTew 
bpain,  which  have  poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profiisiott 
on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years 

•See  Note  VU. 
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after  ike  eiHiqae«t.*  By  ibai  tiine,  a  more  orderly  goTemment  and 
poliee  were  inCrodueed  into  the  colony — experienee,  derived  from 
former  errors,  had  iMiggested  many  useful  and  human  reguiationo 
for  the  proteetion  and  pregervalion  of  the  Indians;  and  tlioagh  it 
then  beeame  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  those  employed  in 
the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  species  of  labour  more  per- 
Bjeions  to  the  human  constitution,  they  suffered  less  hardship  or  di- 
rainotion  than  from  the  ill-judged,  but  less  extensive,  schemes  of  the 
first  conquerors. 

§  LYl.  While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their  new 
Quwlers  seem  not  to  have  derived  any  considerable  wealth  from  their 
ill-eonducted  researches.  According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  set« 
iJers  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  daneer,  and  to 
struggle  with  difficulties^  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils  were 
reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  successors  of  grea- 
ter industry,  but  of  inferiour  merit.  The  early  historians  of  Amer* 
iea  abound  with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  poverty  of  its 
aonqnerors.     In  New  &pain,  their  condition   was  rendered  more 

gnievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  advanced 
ortes  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  royal 
revenoe  there,  with  independent  jurisdiction.  These  men,  choseiK 
from  inferiour  stations  in  various  departments  of  public  business  at 
BAadrid,  were  so  nMieh  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they 
tliought  they  were  called  to  act  a  part  of  the  first  consequence.  But 
being  accustomed  to  the  minnte  formalities  of  office,  and  having  con- 
tracted the  narrow  ideas  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hi- 
therto moved,  they  were  astonished,  on  arriving  in  MexieO)  at  the 
high  authority  which  Cortes  exercised,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
the  mode  of  administration^  in  a  country  recently  subdued  and  set- 
tled, must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquil- 
lity and  regular  government  had  been  long  established.  In  their  let- 
ters, they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  having 
ttsarped  a  jurisdiction  superionr  to  law,  aspired  at  independence, 
and  by  his  exorbitant  wealthy  and  extensive  influence  might  accom- 
plish those  disloyal  schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated.  These 
insinuations  made  such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  ministers 
most  of  whom  had  been  formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ri- 
gid administration  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  past 
services,  and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  suffering  in  conducting 
that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which  he  advanced  from  the  lake 
of  Mexico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Hondura^t/ll^^^J  infused  the 
same  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  their  master,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  inte  his  conduct,  with  powers 
to  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entrusted  with  that  commission,  to 
seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedient,  and  send  him  pri« 
aoner  to  Spain. 

§  LVII.  The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  coinmis-^ 
sion*  But  as  the  object  of  his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of 
Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  servic- 
e»)  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject  of  Spain  had  rendered 
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to  his  soTereigQ.  He  endeavoared,  however,  to  makitain  his  statiott^ 
and  to  reeover  the  eoofidence  of  the  eoart.  Bat  everj  person  io  o^ 
fiee»  who  had  arriTed  from  Spain  sinee  the  eonqoest,  n  as  a  spy  upon 
Ills  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  f^ave  an  unfavourable  re- 
presentation of  all  his  actions  The  apprehensions  of  Charles  and 
his  ministers  increased.  A  new  commission  of  inquiry  was  i«fiiied,* 
with  more  extensive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken  is 
order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him^  if  he  should  be  so  presumptnoos  as 
to  atiempi  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  subject.  Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  I'ortune  with  all  the  violent  eroo-* 
tious  natural  to  a  haughty  mind^  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  reeeiv* 
ing  unworthy  treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  desperate  foflowvrs 
urged  him  to  assert  his  own  right  against  his  ungrateful  coantry, 
and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize  that  power  which  the  courtiers  mean- 
ly accused  him  of  covet ing«  he  retained  such  self-command,  or  was 
aetuaiea  with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty  as  to  reject  their  danger- 
ous counsels,  and  to  choo:3e  the  onljf  course  in  which  he  could  se- 
cure his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty,  lie  resolved 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial*  in  that  country 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs;  hot  without  waititfg  for 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Cast Ue,  and  commit 
himself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  soverei!^. 
$  LVlll.  Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the  splendor 
that  suited  the  couqueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  '  He  brought  with 
;/     him  a  grealjiari^l  his  j^^  ornaments  of  great 

w  yalue,^^verdl  curious  productions  of  the  country,!  and  was  attended 
by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  by  the  most  consider- 
able  ot'Jiis  own  oHieers.  His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once  eve- 
ry suspicion  and  I'ear  that  had  been  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom  conscioas* 
Dcss  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  mas' 
ter,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago,ths 
title  of  Marquis  del  Yalle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  terri- 
tory in  iNew  bpain>  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him$  and  hit 
manners  were  correct  and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  grea- 
ter part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  admitted 
him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  cnjsyed 
by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank. 

$  LIX.  But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symptoms  of 
remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Cortes  earnestly  solicited  ts 
be  reinstated  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagaei- 
ons  to  commit  such  an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  ones 
suspected^  peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him  again  with  powers' 
which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  controul.  Cortes,  though  dig- 
nified with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with  diminished  authority. 
The  military  department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  discoveries, 
was  left  in  his  hapds;  but  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  affairs  wu 
placed  in  a  board,  called  The  Audience  of  Mw  Spain.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  colony,  the  exertion 
of  authority  more  united  and  extejosive  became  necessary,  Antonio 
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de  Mendeza,  a  nobleman  of  hi^h  rank,  was  sent  thiilier  as  Viceroy^ 
to  take  the  government  into  his  hands. 

$  LX.  This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  un- 
aToidabU,  the  souree  of  perpetual  dissention,  whieh  embittered  the 
life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  alt  his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  op* 
|>«rtonit7  to  disnlay  his  aetive  talents  hot  in  attempting  new  discov- 
eries, he  formea  various  schemes  (or  that  purpose,  all  of  whieh  bear 
impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what  was  bold  and  splen- 
did. He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either  by  steering  throagh 
the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  some 
strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  western  oeean;  or 
Ibat,  by  examining  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would  be 
discovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas.  But  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both,  he  now  con- 
fined his  views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery  as  he  could  make  from 
tlw  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  sue- 
eessively  several  small  squadrons,  whieh  either  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  returned  without  making  any  discovery  of  moment.  Cor* 
tes,  weary  of  entrusting  the  conduct  of  his  operations  to  others,  took 
the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  person,  and,  after  enduring 
incredible  hardships,  and  encountering  dangers  of  every  spe- 
eies,  he  discovered  the  large  peninsula  of  California,  and  surveyed 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New  Spain.*^- 
The  discovery  of  a  country  of  such  extent  would  have  reflected  cre- 
dit on  a  common  advepturer;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to 
the  name  of  Cortes^  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  expec* 
tations  whieh  he  had  formed.  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which 
he  had  not  been  aeeustomed,  and  weary  of  contesting  with  adversa* 
rtes  to  whom  he  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once 
more  sought  for  redress  in  his  native  country.* 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which  grati- 
tude, and  even  decency,  ought  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  ancient  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  or 
eelipsed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests  in  an- 
other quarter  of  America.  No  service  of  moment  was  now  expected 
from  a  man  of  declining  years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate. 
The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility;  his  ministers  treated 
him,  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with  insolence.  His  griev- 
anees  received  no  redress;  his  claims  were  urged  without  effect;  and 
after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to  ministers  and 
iudges,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of 
high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  accns* 
toned  to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  se- 
cond of  Decepiber  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  eon- 
quest  of  the  Ntw  World.  £uvied  bv  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  re- 
tailed by  the  court  which  he  served,  he  has  been  admired  and  cel- 
chrmted  by  succeeding  ages.  Whieh  has  formed  the  most^nst  esti* 
niate  of  his  cbaracter^an  impartial  consideration  of  his  actions  mast 
determine.  " 
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in  Peru.  4  XV.  His  measures  for  obtaininf;:  a  reinforcement.  §  XVI.  Re- 
ceives some  and  continues  to  advance,  f  XVII.  State  of  the  Peruvian  cflh 
pire.  4  XVni.  Favourable  to  the  progress  of  Pizarro.  4  XIX.  He  avaOt 
mmselfofit,  and  advances.  §  XX.  State  of  his  forces.  §  XXI.  Ideas  of  the 
FeruvianB  concerning  their  designs.  §  XXII.  Arrive  at  Caxamalca.  $  XXIS. 
Perfidious  scheme  of  Pizarro.  §  XXIV.  Visited  by  the  Inea.  |XXV. 
Strange  harangue  of  father  Valverde.  §  XlVt.  Reply  of  the  Inca.  S  XXm. 
Pizarro  attacks  the  Peruvians— And  seizes  the  Inca.  4  XXV HI.  Dejection 
of  the  Inca— His  offer  of  a  ransom.  4  XXIX.  The  Spaniards  vbtt  dUfeifit 
provinces.  §XXX.  Almagro  arrives  with  a  reinforcement— Uuascar  potto 
death.  §  XXXL  The  Spaniards  make  a  division  of  the  spoil.  4  XXXit  The 
effect  of  it.  §  XXXIII.  The  Inca  demands  his  liberty  in  vain.  §  XXXIV. 
He  and  the  Spaniards  mutually  Jealous.  4  XXXV.  Alma^rro  and  bis  fdbw- 
ers  demand  his  life.  4  XXXVI.  Motives  which  induced  Pizarro  to  cooseat. 
4  XXXVII.  His  trial— He  is  condemned— and  executed.  §  XXXVTII.  Several 
Spaniards  protest  against  it.  4  XXXtX.  Dissolution  of  government  and  old- 
er in  Peru.  4  XL.  Pizarro  advances  to  Cuzco.  4  XLI.  Quito  conquered  by 
Benalcasar.  4  XLU,  Alvarado's  expedition.  4  XLHI.  Honours  conferved  on 
Pizarro  and  Almagro.  4  XLIV.  Beginning  of  dissentions  between  Pizarro 
and  Almagro.  4  XLV.  Regulations  of  Pizarro— Foundation  of  Liaii. 
4  XLVI.  Almagro  invades  Chili.  4  XLVII.  An  insurrection  of  the  Peravi- 
ans— Its  rise— and  progress.  4  XLVIIT.  Siege  of  Cuzco.  4  XUX.  Arrivd 
of  Almagro,  and  motives  of  his  conduct.  4  L.  His  operations.  4  U*  Taloei 
possession  of  Cuzco.  4  LU.  Civil  war  and  iirst  success  of  Almagro.  4  LHI- 
But  does  not  improve  his  advantages.  4  WV.  Distress  of  Pizarro— Hia  art- 
ful conduct.  4  LV.  His  preparations  for  war.  LVI.  His  army  marchet  to 
Cuzco.  4  LVn.  Almagro  defeated— And  taken.  4  LVHI.  N  w  expedifians. 
4  LIX.  Almagro  tried — Condemned— and  put  ^o  death.  4 1'X.  DeliberatisM 
of  the  court  of  Spain  concerning  the  state  of  Peru.  4  tJCt  Vaca  dc  Caatie 
tent  thither  with  ample  powers.  4  LXII.  Pizarro  divides  Peru  among  his 
Ibllowers.  LXIII.  Progress  of  the  Spanish  arms— Remarkable  expeditioM  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro— hardships  they  endure.  4  LXIV.  Deserted  by  OrellaMH- 
Sails  down  the  Maragnon.  4  LXV.  Distress,  of  Pizarro.  4  LX  VI.  Noafacr 
of  malcontents  in  Peru^-Consider  young  Almagro  as  their  leader— Conspire 
against  the  life  of  Pizarro.  4  LXVII.  Almagro  acknowledged  as  his  auccei- 
•er.  4  LXVm.  New  appearances  of  discord.  4  LXIX.  Arrival  of  Vaca  dt 
Castro— Who  assumes  the  title  of  governor.  4  LXX.  Conduct  of  Almagro. 
4  LXXI.  Progress  of  Vaca  de  Csstro— Defeats  Almagro.  4  LXXIL  Sevens 
of  his  proceedings.  4  LXXHT.  Consultations  of  the  emperor  concerning  w 
dominions  in  America.  4  LXX1V.  The  persons  with  whom  be  ad^set. 
4  LXXV.  His  solicitude  to  introduce  a  general  reformation  of  govemtoc^. 
4  LXX VI.  New  regulations  for  this  purpose.  4  LXX VII.  His  ministers  re- 
monstrate against  them— A  viceroy  appointed  for  Peru.  4  LXXVIH.  tik^* 
of  the  regulations  in  New  Spain.  41-XXIX.  In  Peru.  4  LXXX.  An  iaaor^ 
rection  prevented  by  the  moderation  of  Castro — ^The  spirit  of  disaffectioQ  is- 
creased  by  the  viceroy.  $  LXXXI.  The  malcontents  choose  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
to  be  their  leader.  4  LXXXH.  Dissentions  of  the  viceroy  and  court  of  mXh 
ence — The  viceroy  imprisoned.  4  LXXXm.  Views  of  Pizarro — He  assufRcs 
the  government.  4  LXXXIV.  The  viceroy  r«jcovcrs  his  liberty.  4  LXXXV. 
Pizarro  marches  against  him.  4  LXXXVI.  The  viceroy  defeated  -And  slain. 
^  LXXXV  II.  Pizarro  advised  to  asuunethftovcreignty  of  Peru.  4LXXXV1B 
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But  cluxMes  to  nef^>tiate  with  the  court  of  Spain.  %  tXXXVK,  Consulta* 
tKHis  with  the  Spanish  ministers.  %  XC.  Gasca  appointed  to  repair  to  Pttm 
as  president — His  moderation.  ^  XCI.  The  powers  committed  to  him. 
^  XCn.  His  arrival  at  Panama.  §  XC[n.  Violent  proceedings  ofPizarro; 
4  XCI V.  Gasca  gains  his  fleet.  §  XCV.  Pizarro  resolves  on  war.  §  XCVI. 
IVeparat ions  of  Gasca.  Insurrection  of  Centcno.  §  XC VII.  A  :::ainst  whom 
Fisarro  marches.— And  defeats  him.  §  XCVHI.  Gasca  lands  at  Peru. — Ad- 
vances towards  Cuaco.  §  XCIX.  Both  parties  prepare  for  battle.  §  C.  Pi- 
zarro  deserted  by  bis  troops — Taken.  §  CI.  And  put  to  death.  §  CII.  No 
mercenary  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru.  4  CIII.  Annies  immensely  ex- 
pensive—And immense  rewards  to  individuals.  $  CIV.  Their  profusion  and 
luxury.  §  CV.  Pcrocity  with  which  their  contests  were  carried  on.  ^  CVI. 
And  want  of  faith.  §  CVII.  Gasca  devises  employment  for  his  soldiers. 
^  C  VBI.  His  division  of  the  country  among  his  followers.  §  CIX.  The  dis- 
eoAtent  it  occasions.  §  CX.  Re-esUblisbes  order  and  government— And  acts 
<Nit  for  Spain.    §  CXI.  His  reception  there. 

$  I.  FROM  the  time  that  Nognez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  great 
Soothem  Oeean,  and  received  the  first  obseure  hiats  eooeerning  the 
offtoleDt  eountries  with  whieh  it  might  open  a  commuDieatioBy  the 
wishes  and  schemes  of  every  eoierprising  person  in  the  colonies  of 
Darien  and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those  un-     j 
known  regions.     In  an  aee  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ar-  si^^J^ 
dent  and  vigorous,  that  Targe  fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the  most  \^  ^J* 
alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  merely  possible,   I       ^  / 
the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation, aUd  yc  /*  i^^.  ~ 
the  slightest  information  was  sufficient  to  inspire  sucn  perfect  con*  /  ^^,*  a. 
Mence,  as  eoadueted  men  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings.* 

§  11.  Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to 
explore  and  take  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Panama^ 
hut  under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were 
nnequal  to  the  attempt.  As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did 
Bot  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,a  mountainous  region  covered 
with  woods,  thinly  inhabited^  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they  return- 
ed with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the  distresses  to  which  they  had 
heen  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which  they 
had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage  for  discovery  in  that 
direction  abated;  and,  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa 
had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill 
Httderstood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

%  III.  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  whom 
the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  so  little  impression, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations 
of  discovering  a  rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  chi- 
merical, they  resolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme.    The 
names  of  those  extraordinary  men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de      ^ 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque.     Pizarro  was  the^naturaljon  of  a      -^ 
gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very  low  woman,^and  ac- 
cording to  the  cruel  fate  which  oflen  attends  the  offspring  of  unlaw- 
ful love,  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of  . 
his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  ha%e  destined  him  never  to  rise  beyond 
the  condition  of  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea'   .^ 
he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hojgs.     But  the  as-      /^ 
piring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  (hat  ignoble  occupation^  he 

•  See  Note  X. 
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abmptly  ftbMdo^ed  hi«  ehftrge,  enliited  as  a  ioMier,  and,  aftar  ttnr- 
iag  tone  years  in  Italy,  enbarked  for  Ameriea,  whieh,  by  opema^ 
•aeh  a  bonndlets  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  ajdventiirer 
whose  fortune  was  not  eqaal  to  his  ambitious  thought.  There  Fi- 
zarro  early  distinguished  himself  '  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  leoo 
daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  he  was  forevMOt 
in  every  dan^pr,  patient  under  the  greatest  hardships,  and  untobda- 
/^  ed  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illiterate  that  he  conld-BftLy ea  feadj^ 
^-^  he  was  considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command.  BveiTnpcratiaa 
committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful,  as>  by  a  happy  but  rare 
conjunction,  he  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  eaatt- 
otts  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  engag- 
ing early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  straagies  Co 
emerge  from  obscnritv,  he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
alTairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  superior  part  in 
conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the  latter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pizarro.  The 
f  otie  was  a  bastard,  the  other^a^fs^in^ljng.  Bred»  like  his  companion 
^  in  the  camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities 
of  intrepid  vaUnr,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  constao- 
cy  in  endurins  the  hardships  inseparable  from  military  service  in 
the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro  these  virtues  were  accompanied 
with  the  openness,  generosity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men  whose 
profession  is  arms;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with  the  address, 
the  craft,  and  the  dissimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the'art  of  con- 
cealing his  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those 
of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Lnque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  both  as  priest 
and  schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  eontempora- 
/_     ry  writers  have  not  described,  had  amassed  jjches  that  inspired  htm 
with  thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  eminencer      " 

$  IV.  Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this 


a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  common  stock,  engaged  to  take  the 
department  of  greatest  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  in  per- 
son  the  armament  which  was  to  so  first  upon  discovery.  Almagro 
offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  of 
troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  re- 
main at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  sovernor,  and  superintend 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  generalinterest.  As  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  offeree, 
this  confederacy^  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by 
the  most  solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mas,  divided  a 
consecrated  host  into  three,  and  reserving  one  part  for  himself,  gave 

(the  other  two  to  his  associates,  of  which  they  partook;  and  thus,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace^  ratified  a  contract  of  which  plun- 
der and  bloodshed  were  the  objects. 

S  V.  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to  the  hom- 
ble  condition  of  the  three  astooiates,  than  to  the  greatneu  of  the  en- 
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terprite  in  wbteb  they  were  engaged.  Pixarro  set  fail  from  PaaaBia 
with  a  single  vestel,  of  small  barden,  and  a  hondred  and  tweire 
men/  Bat  in  Ihat  age,  se  little  were  tbe  Spitniarde  acquainted  with 
the  peealiarities  of  climate  in  Amerieaythat  the  time  which  Pisarro 
ehose  for  his  departnre  was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year; 
the  periodical  winds,  which  were  then  set  in,  oeing  directly  adverse 
to  the  coarse  which  he  purposed  to  steer.  After  beating  about  for 
serenty  days,  with  much  danger  and  incessant  ftttigne,  Pizarro'a 
progress  towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater  than  what  a  skilful 
navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many  boors.  He  touched  at  several 
places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every  where  the 
same  uninviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had  described; 
tbe  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  overflowin|(  of  rivers; 
tbe  hirher,  covered  with  impervious  woods;  few  inhabitants,  and 
those  fierce  and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencodnters  with 
the  natives,  and  above  all,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate, 
combined  in  wasting  his  slender  band  of  followers.  The  undaunted 
resolution  of  their  leader  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  to  sus* 
tain  their  spirits,  although  no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering 
those  golden  regions  to  which  he  had  promised  to  condnct  them.  At 
leneth  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhospitable  coast,  and  retire 
to  Chochana,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands,  where  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive a  supply  of  provisions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

Bat  Alniagro  having  jailed  from  that  port  with  seventy  men,  stood 
dbectly  towards  that  part  of  the  continent  where  he  honed  to  meet: 
with  his  associate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  nis  soldiers, 
who,  hi  searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  the  same  distres- 
ses, and  were  eiposed  to  the  same  dangers,  which  had  driven  them 
est  of  the  country.  Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp 
eonftiet,  io  which  their  leader  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of 
an  arrow,  thev  likewise  were  compelled  to  re-embark.  Chance  led 
them  to  the  place  of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  eon* 
tdation  io  reconnting  to  each  other  their  adventures,  and  compar- 
iin^  their  soflferings.t  As  Almagro  had  advaneed  as  far  as  the  nver 
St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  country  and  ia- 
habitanti  appeared  with  a  more  promising  aspect,  that  dawn  of  bet- 
ter fortune  was  sofiicient  to  determine  such  sanguine  projectprs  not 
Io  abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstanding  ail  that4hey  had  sulered 
in  prosecuting  it.) 

$  Vi.  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  reeraiting  their 
jhattered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pizarro  had  suffered,  gave  his 
Muntrymen  such  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  be  could  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble  as  this  rein- 
forsement  was,  Almagro  took  the  command  of  it,  and  having  joined 
Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about  resuming  their  operations.  Af- 
ter a  Ions  series  of  disasters  and  disappointments,  not  inferiour  to 
those  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part  of  the  armament 
reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landing 
at  Taeamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Bmeraulds,  they  beheld  a 
country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  yet  discover- 
ed in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  natives  clad  in  garments  of  wooUen 
or  cotton  stuff,  and  adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  goldandsHv^ 

•  Nov«raber  14.  f  J»n«  24.  t  See  Xote  XI. 
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Bat,  notwithstaidiii^  thoM  faToorable  appearanteg,  magaiied  be- 
yond the  truth,  both  by  the  yanity  of  the  persong  who  brought  the 
report  from  Taeamez,  and  by  the  fbnd  imagtaation  of  thoge  who 
ligtened  to  them,  Pizarro  aud  Almagro  dorgt  oot  Tentnre  to  invade 
a  country  go  popoloug  with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue 
and  diseageg.  They  retired  to  the  gmall  igland  of  Qalio,  where 
Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troopg,  and  big  aggoeiate  retom- 
ed  to  Panama,  in  hopeg  of  bringing  gueh  a  reinforcement  ag  might 
enable  them  to  take  poggeggion  of  the  opulent  territorieg,  whoge  ex« 
ittenee  geemed  to  be  no  longer  donbtfnl. 

*  $  Vll.  But  some  of  the  advent urerg,  legg  enterpriging,  nr  lesg 
hardy  than  their  leaderg,  having  geeretly  conveyed  lamentable  ae- 
eiHintg  of  their  gufferingg  and  loggeg  to  their  friendg  at  Panama,  Al- 
magro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  log  Riost 
who  had  gucceeded  Pedrariag  in  the  government  of  that  gettlement. 
After  weighing  the  raatterg  with  that  cold  economical  prudence 
which  appearg  the  firgt  of  all  virtueg  to  pergong  whoge  limited  fa- 
cnltieg  arc  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  degigng,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  gueh  certain  wagte  of  men, 
to  be  go  detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only 
prohibited  the  raiging  of  new  levieg,  but  degpatched  a  veggel  to  bring 
Dome  Pizarro  and  big  companiong  from  the  igland  of  Gallo.  Al- 
magro  and  Luque,  though  deeply  affected  with  thoge  measureg, 
which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  durgt  not  oppoge,  found  meang  of 
eommnnicating' their  gentimentg  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted 
him  net  to  relinquigh  an  enterprigc  that  wag  the  foundation  of  all 
their  hopeg,  and  the  only  meang  of  re-egtablighin^  their  reputation 
and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.  Pizarro'g  mind  bcn^ 
with  inflexible  obgtinacy  on  all  itg  purpogeg,  needed  no  incentive  to 
pet  gist  in  the  gcheme.  He  peremptorily  refuged  to  obey  the  gov- 
ernor of  Panama'g  orders,  and  employed  all  hig  addregg  and  elo- 
quence in  pe rguading  hig  men  not  to'abandon^  him.  But  the  incred- 
ible calamitieg  to  which  they  had  been  expoged  were  gtill  go  recent 
in  their  memorieg,  and  the  thoughtg  of  revigiting  their  familieg  and 
friendg  after  along  abgence,  rughed  with  gueh  joy  into  their  mindg, 
that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  gand  with  big  gword,  per- 
mitting gueh  ag  wighed  to  return  home  to  pagg  over  it,  only  thirteen 
,of  all  the  daring  veterang  .  in  hig  tervice  had  regolution  to  remain 
with  their  commander* 

Thig  gmall  bat  determined  band,  whoge  nameg  the  Spanigh  higto- 
riang  record  with  degerved  praige,  ag  the  pergong  to  whoge  pergever- 
ing  fortitude  their  country  ig  indebted  for  the  mogt  valuable  of  all 
itg  American  poggeggiong,  fixed  theirregidence  in  the  igland  of  Gror- 
gona.  Thig,  as  it  wag  farther  removed  from  the  coagt  than  Gallo, 
and  uninhabited,  they  congidered  ag  a  more  geeure  retreat,  where, 
nnnolegted,  they  might  wait  for  gupplieg  from  Panama,  which  they 
trngted  that  the  activity  of  their  aggociateg  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure. Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  aolicitorst 
and  their  inceggant  import  unit  v  wag  geconded  by  the  general  voice 
^  the  colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  againgt  the  infamy  of  expog- 
ing^rare  men,  engaged  in  the  public  gervice,  and  chargeable  with 
no  error  hat  what  lowed  from  an  excegg  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  per- 
ich  like  the  mogt  odioug  eriminalg  in  a  degert  igland.  Overcome  by 
thoge  tntreatieg  and  expogtnlationg,  the  governor  at  lagt  congenlcd 
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to  seB^aftttll  re«ael  to  their  relief.  Bnt  tliat  be  might  n^t  seem 
to  eneoarege  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterpriee,  he  would  not  pernut 
oae  laodman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

$  VIII.  By  this  time,  FisEarro  and  his  eompaniom  had  remained 
five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  elimate  in 
that  region  of  Ameriea.*  During  all  Ais  period,  their  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  sueeour  from  their  eonntrynen; 
but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless  expectations,  and  dispirited 
with  suffering  hardships  of  whieh  they  saw  no  end,  they,  in  des- 
pair, eame  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to  the  oeean  on 
a  float,  rather  than  eontinue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported  withsneh 
joy,  that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotton.  Their  hopes  revived 
and,  with  a  rapid  transition,  not  unnatural  among  men  aeeustomed 
by  their  mode  of  life  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  ronE- 
dence  succeed  ins  to  extreme  dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not 
only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to 
'  resume  his  former  scheme  .with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and  more  fortunate  in 
this  than  in  any  of  their  past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  af- 
ter their  fleparture  from  Oorgona,discovered  the  coast  of  Pern.  Af- 
ter touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  whieh  they  found  to 
be  no  wise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note, 
about  three  degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately 
temple,  aod  a  palaee  of  the  Inca$  or  sovereisns  of  the  country.  There 
the  Spaniards  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  nrst  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regular  imius- 
try;  the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  possessed  of  ingenujty  so  far 
((nrpassing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Neiv  World  as  to  have  the 
use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  no-  ^.^^^ 
tiee,  was  such  a  show  of  gojd  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  ^^ 
of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for 
common  use.  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  abounded  with  profbsion  in  the  country.  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion 
of  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexliaustible  treasures^  would  soon  be 
realized. 

$  IX.  But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pisar* 
ro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to 
obtain  possession.  He  ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  nativfes, 
no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitants,  than  the  Spaniards  were 
with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they 
beheld.  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  requisite  to  as- 
certain the  importance  of  the  discovery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the 
inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Span- 
iards gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  ofgol^  aiyd  silyer,  as  ^ 
ivellassome  specimens  of  their  other  works  of  fngenuity,  ana  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language, 
that  they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  ciipedition  which  he  me« 

•  See  Note  XQ. 
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dkftied.  WKIi  these  be  arrived  at  Paaaaia,  tewardt  the  eloee^ 
the  third  year  Arem  the  time  of  his  departure  theiiee.  No  advetittf- 
rer  of  the  age  tuflfered  hardships  or  eneoaiKered  dangers  whi^ 
eqoal  those  to  whieh  he  was  exposed  daring  this  long  period.  The 
patienee  with  whieh  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude  with 
whieh  he  sumounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  rouaatie  displays  of  those 
virtues  oeeur. 

$  X.  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  in- 
credible opulence  of  the  country  whieh  he  had  discovered,  nor  his 
hitter  complaints  on  account  of  that  unseasonahle  recall  of  his 
forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any 
settlement  there,  could  move  the  sovcmor  of  Panama  to  swerve 
from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended,  that  the  eoto- 
ny  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and  re* 
ilused  to  authorise  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  he  so  al- 
luring that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which  he  presided,  by  aa 
effort  beyond  its  strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  In  any 
degree  ai>ate  the  ardour  of  the  three  associates;  but  they  perceived 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  scheme  into  execution  without  the 
countenance  of  superior  authority,  and  must  solicit  their  sovereign 
to  grant  that  permission  which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  dele- 
gate. With  this  view,  after  adjusting  among  themselves,  that  Pi- 
Earro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  A.lmagro  that  of  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  Luque  the  dimity  of  bishop  in  the  country 
which  they  purposed  to  conquer,  they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent 
to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that  they  found  some  diffienl- 
ty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for 
the  voyage. 

$  XI.  Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and  new  as  tha 
scene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  with  the 
unembarrassed  dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  what  his  services  mer- 
ited; and  he  conducted  his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexteri- 
ty of  address,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  either  fnm  hn 
education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His  feeling  description  of  his 
own  sufferings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the  country  which  ha 
had  discovered,  confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  productions  which 
he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and  his 
ministers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition 
but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Presuming 
on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to 
Che  interest  of  his  associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Lnque  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  digoi- 
ty  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected  at  Tumbez.  To  liin^ 
self  he  secured  whatever  his  boundless  ambition  could  desire.*  He 
was  appointed  governor,  captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  su- 
preme authority,  civil  as  well  as  military;  and  with  full  right  to  alt 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.    His  Jirisdictioa  was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred 

♦July  25. 
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kagtttf  aluQg  (he  eoMt  ta  the  tonth  of  Ihe  rirer  St.  Jugos  to  be  iiilt* 
^ndest  of  Ihe  gorernor  of  Paiuuna;  and  he  had  power  to  oooiiQale 
all  the  offieeri  who  were  to  serve  under  him.  la  retain  for  %koH 
eoneestions,  which  eott  the  court  of  djiaio  nothing,  as  the  eiyqTment 
of  then  depended  upon  the  soeeess  of  Piaarro's  own  efforts,  he  en* 
gaged  to  raise  two  handred  and  fiftj  men,  and  to  provide  the  fhipa, 
arnsy  and  warlike  stores,  requisite  towards  sobjeeting  to  the  erown 
of  Castile,  the  oountrv  of  which  the  government  was  alloted  hiqi. 

$  JUL  Inconsiderable  as  ihe  bodj  of  men  was  which  Pigarrp  bad 
undertaken  to  raise,  bis  funds  and  credit  were  so  low  that  he  eoull 
hardly  eomplete  half  the  numberi  and  after  obtaining  his  pntepti 
from  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  ib2|^AJP!i£ft!£l^  ^ot  of  the  port  of  / 
Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  seratT^^oftheoSeers  whp  kad  it  if 
eharge  to  examine,  whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  hif 
contract.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  reeeived  some  suf  pljr 
o^mnewfr^m^  Cort^  who  having  returned  to  Smmi,  about  thistimc^  ^ 
wfi  willing  lo  conifilNite  his  aia  towards  enabling  an  ancient  conir 

£  anion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to 
esin  a  career  ofglory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself  hiid  finished, 
lie  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dies,  «nd  marched  across  the  isthmns  tp 
Fanama*  aetompanied  ky  his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  aa^ 
Gonzab,  of  whom  the  first  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  lat- 
ter, like  hijDself,  were  of  Ul^timate  birlht  and  by  Francisco  de  Al- 
cantara, his  mother's  brother.  Tfc*y  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  snob  abilities  and  courage,  as"llitei8^Ttknf«  up  cMkci^  distin* 
fished  part  in  his  subseauent  transactions. 
j  Kill.  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  Ibui^  Almagro  lo 
much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  ne- 
gotiation,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  act  any  loQger  in  concert  with  % 
man  by  whose  perfidrv  he  had  been  exchided  from  the  power  and  luin- 
oars  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate,  in  hip 
discoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wisdom  and  adaress  thi^ 
to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes,  to  become  irreparable* 
Bj  offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  omee  of  adekuitadof  An! 
promising  to  concur  in  solicitinn  that  title,  with  an  independent  go« 
vemment,  for  Almagro,  he  sradoally  mitiga^ted  the  ra^e  of  Ii9  open- 
hearted  soldier,  which  bad  b^en  violent,  bnt  was  not  unplacabl.^^— 
Luque,  highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  %i(l  all  l^is  own 
pretensions,  cordially  seconded  Pi^arro's  endeavours.  A^  recoueili* 
ation  was  effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms» 
that  the  enterprine  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  .pf 
the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be.eq<fa|ily  di- 
vided among  them. 

$  XIV.  Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  ntmost  efforts  of  their 
interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eight  soidierSytJiir- 
ty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen,  composed  the  armnment  whieh  they 
wefe  able  to  fit  out.  Qut  the  Mtonishing  progress  of  the  Spimii^ 
in  America  bad  inspired  them  with  sn^  ideas  of  their  own  sopc^i- 
ority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail  with  this  eontemptiblD 
fo^ce  to  invade  a  great  emjiire.*  Almagro  was  left  at  .panoflmf  m 
formerly,  to  follow  hiia  with  wtytt  reuil^reemeiit  of  mJ^.he^^o^ 
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fce  able  to  nftitter.  As  the  season  for  embarkinc;  was  properly  c1i«- 
•en,  aad  the  eourse  of  navigation  between  Panama  and  Peru  was  now 
better  known,  Piz^rro  eompleted  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days;  thougli, 
by  the  foree  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  a  han^ 
dred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tuinbez,  the  plaee  of  his  destination*, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Withont 
losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  thesonth,  taking  earr^ 
bowever,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  sea  shore,  both  that  he  might 
easily  eflfeet  a  junction  with  the  supplies  which  he  expected  from 
Panama,  and  secure  a  retreat  in  ease  of  any  disaster,  by  keening  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  ships.    .But  as  the  country  in  several  parts 

'    on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  peopled;  as 
the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near  their  month,  where  the 

\body  of  water  is  greatest,  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  at* 
tackins  the  natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations;  fitmine,  fatiguCf 
and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  brought  upon  him^  and  his  followers 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
foriiier  expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill 
with  the  alluring  deseription  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarrot  that 
many  be^an  to  reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  become 
cold  to  the  service,  if  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru  (hey  had 
not  met  with  some  appearances  of  wealth  and  colli vatioD,  which 
seemed  to  justify  the  repnrt  of  their  leader.*  At  length  they  reaefa« 
ed  the  province  of  Coaque;  and,  having  surprised  the  principal  set- 

(tfementof  the  natives^  they  seized  their  vessels  aadomamcBts  of  goM 
and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty 
of  such  value,  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and  inspired  the  most 
despondinff  with  sanguine  hopes. 
^  XV.  Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  spoil, 
which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  trea- 
sure, that  he  Instantly  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with 
a  larse  remittance  to  Alnagro;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  a 
eonsitlerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence  in  that  province,  ia 
kopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early  display  of  the  wealth 
which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march  along 
the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means  of  redocine  the  na- 
tives but  by  force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence  in  their  scat- 
tered habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to^  retire  into  the  interior 
eountry,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  in- 
vaders, whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power 
seemed  to  be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as 
ID  other  parts  of  America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  resistance  un- 
til he  attacked  the  island  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayquil.  As  that 
was  better  peopled  than  the  eountry  through  which  he  had  passed, 
and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  defended  themselves  with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  Pi- 
earro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection.  From  Puna 
lie  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers  which  raged  among 
his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three  months. 

$  XVI.  Wnile  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage 
from  his  attention  to  spread  the  fane  of  his  success  at  Coa^oe.  Tww 
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differesi  delaelimeBU  arrived  from  Nicaragaa,  whieh,  tkoagh  neither 
exeeeded  thirty  men^  he  eomidered  as  a  reinforeemeot  of  great  eon* 
•equenee  to  his  feeble  band*  especiallv  as  the  ooe  was  under  the  ^^ 
epmniaBd  of  Sebastian  Benaleazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  So<p  j/ 
to»  offieen  not  inferior  in  merit  and  repotation  to  an?  who  had  ser?^ 
^  ed  in  Ameriea.*  From  Tumbez  he  proeeeded  to  the  river  Piurat 
«j)d  in  an  advantageous  station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  established 
the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  Pe* 
ruvian  empire^  he  gradually  received  more  full  information  concern- 
ing its  extent  and  policy)  as  well  ias  the  situation  of  its  affairs  at  that 
Juncture.  Without  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  con- 
ducted his  operations  with  propriety;  and  without  a  suitable  atten*^ 
tion  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  progress  which  the 
Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  causes  of  their  sub* 
sequent  success. 

(  XVII.  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  do- 
ininions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from  north  to  souths 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  was  much  less  considerable;  being  uniformlj 
hounded,  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andesy  stretching  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the  New  World,  was  on- 
gtnally  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policjr.  All,  however,  were 
•o  little  civilised,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode  of  lifcf 
preserved  among  their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must  be 
classed  among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America*  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular  indnstry,  without  any  fix* 
ed  residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sd^ptiments  and  obliga- 
tions which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  to 
have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests,  with  which  the  country  was 
then  covered,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had 
strangled  for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  Which 
mxfi  inevitable  in  snch  a  state,  and  when  no  circamstance  seemed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement, 
we  are  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a 
p^  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  their 
heaeficent  parent,  \iho  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforc- 
ed by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  supposed 
to  speak, several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and  re- 
eeiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  iiyunotions,,  followed  them  to 
Cuzco,  where  they  settled,and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capae  and  Mama  Ucollo,  for  such  wece  the  names  of  those 
extraordinary  personages,  having  thus  collected  ^ome  wandering 
tribes,  formed  that  social  onion,  which  by  moltiplyini^  the  desires, 
and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry,  and 
leads  to  improvement.  Mapco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agri- 
culture, and  other  useful  arts.  Mama  OeoUo  taught  the  women  te 
spin  and  weave.    By  the  labour  o£  th^  one  sex,  subsistence  hecaflMi^ 
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Urn  ^MeftriMMi  by  tkftt  tt  the  other,  Kfe  wm  rettiered  m^H  eni* 
fortable.  After  seettring  the  obfeeU  of  firtt  Beoetoitj  in  oa  Mat 
■(ate,  by  profiding  Ibod,  roimeBt,  aad  babttatioM,  for  the  rude  p»* 
pie  of  whom  be  took  ebarge,  Maaeo  Capae  tamed  hit  atteotiee  (e* 
vafdi  iatrodueittg  lo^h  laws  and  poliey  at  might  perpetuate  tbcir 
ba|»pineti.  By  bit  inttitotions,  wbieb  shall  be  more  partiealarly  ei* 

Idaiaed  hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  estab- 
ifhed,  aad  the  duties  resultiog  fronr  then  preseribed  with  soeb  prs- 
pri^ty,  as  gradual! v  formed  a  barbarous  people  to  deeeney  of  mb« 
ners*  la  poblie  administration,  the  ftinetions  of  persons  in  antbori* 
tv  were  so  precisely  defined,  and  the  snbordtnation  of  (hose  under 
Ubeir  jwrisdietion  maintained  with  such  a  steady  hand,  that  Ibe  w^ 
thtj  m  which  he  presided,  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular  tid  • 
well-governed  state. 

Thus,  according  fo  the  Indian  tradition,  was  fennded  the  ^^J^ 
of  the  Ineas  or  Lard$  of  Pern.  At  first  ito  eatent  was  small.  Tbs 
territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reaeh  above  eight  leagues  tnm 
Ousco.  But  within  its  narrow  precincts  he  exereieed  absolute  tod 
nncomrolled  authority.  His  successors,  as  their  dominions  extenM, 
arrogated  a  similar  furisdiction  over  the  new  tubiectt  which  tbef 
acquired;  the  despotism  of  Asia  was  not  more  complete.  The  lieaf 
were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarehs,  but  revered  at  divinitiet.  Tbeir 
bbod  wat  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermarringeswitb 
the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing  with  that  of  ttj 
other  raeow  The  family,  that  teparated  from  the  resit  of  the  natisi, 
wan  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dren  and  omameats,  which  it 
wat  oftlaw ml  l»r  othert  to  atsume.  The  monareh  hinuelf  aMCtrel 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  Ibr  him  alone,  and  reeofved  fbr  Mi 
subjects  marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respeet^  which  appretcbed 
almost  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbonnded  power  of  their  «H- 
arehs  teemt  to  have  been  noiformly  accompanied  wkh  atl«Hita  tt 
the  good  of  their  subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  eonqoest,  if  we 
may  beiteve  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the 
Ineas  to  extend  their  dominions^  but  the  desire  of  dimsing  the  Uei* 
tiogt  of  civilisation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  aHt  which  they  pes* 
socsed,  among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced.  Dnritgt 
sucoettion  of  twelve  monarcht,  it  is  said  that  not  one  deviated  frts 
this  beneficent  character. 

When  the  Spaniardt  first  visited  the  coaH  of  Pern,  in  the  yai^ 
one  thousand  tve  hundred  and  twenty -six,  Huana  Gapac,  the  twelfth 
monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  thrope.  Be 
it  repreteoted  at  a  prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the  nacifit  vir* 
tues  peealiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent  fbr  his  martial  talents.  9f 
his  victorioos  arms  the  kingdom  of  (^ito  was  subjected,  k  ceflqM< 
•t  such  extent  and  importance  as  ahnott  doubled  the  poW^r^  ^ 
Ihmvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  <^ 
valuable  province,  which  he  had  added  to  hit  dominions;  ^^^  ||^ 
withttanding  the  ancient  and  ftindamental  law  of  the  mentrm 
UMinst  poHntittg  the  ro^al  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  beinen^ 
ed  the  daughter  of  the  vanquishi^d  monareh  of  Qnito.  She  bore  hitt 
a  ton  named  Auhualpa,  whom,  on  hit  death  at  Quito^  which  eeeai 
to  have  happened  about  ibe  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  tod 
Iwenty-ntaie,  ho  appointed  his  sucoettor  in  that  kingdeaii  letvlBS 
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IImi  rest  •fliii  dknhiMiis  to  BoMcaftr,  his  eldest  soa,  by  a  mother  of 
tbe  rajai  race.  Greatlj  at  the  Peruviaos  revered  the  nemory  of  a 
moaareh  who  had  reigaed  with  greater  reptttation  and  •plendoar 
than  aay  of  hie  predeeeteort,  the  deotination  of  Hoaaa  Capae  eoo- 
eeraias  the  eaeeeMioQy  appeared  to  repagaaat  to  a  maxtm  eooYal 
wkh  the  eaiptre,  and  fMnded  on  aothorily  deemed  iaered«  that  it 
was  BO  sooner  known  at  Cazeo  than  it  exeited  seneral  disgott  En* 
eoaraged  hj  those  sentisMnts  of  his  s«b|eett)  Hiiasear  required  his 
brother  to  renomioe  the  government  of  Quitd,  and  to  acknowledge 
bin  as  bis  lawIM  snperior.  Bat  it  had  been  the  first  eare  of  Ata- 
hnalpa  to  gain  a  iarg*  body  of  troops  which  had  accompanied  his 
Ihther  to  Quito.  These  were  the  flower  of  the  Pemrian  warriors^ 
to  whoso  valonr  Hnana  Capae  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  victo- 
ries. Relying  on  their  sapMrt,  Atahnalpa  first  einded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thtts  the  ambition  of  two  yoang  men»  the  title  of  tite  one  founded 
mi  aneiept  nssge,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  Tcteraii 
troops,  kiTolvedPera  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  ooder  a 
snecessiott  of  rirtoons  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In 
aneh  a  oontest  the  issne  was  obvions.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed 
over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahnalpa  remained  victortons,  and 
Bsade  a  eroel  use  of  his  Tictory.  Gonsciotu  of  the  defect  in  hb  own 
title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by 
Mtting  to  death  ail  the  children  of  the  Sun  descended  from  Manco 
Capacy  whom  he  eoold  seise  either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From 
a  potitieal  motiTo,  the  lifc  of  his  nnfortnnate  riral  Hnascar,  who  had 
been  taken  prmoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  em* 
pire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by  issuing  orders  in  hia 
name,  the  asnrper  might  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority. 

§  XVIII.  When  Pisarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  Bt  Matthew,  this 
dvil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greatest  fury.  Had 
ha  made  any  hostile  attempt  in  his  fisrmer  visit  to  Pern  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven*  he  must  thro  have  en* 
eomtered  the  force  of  a  powerful  state,  nnited  under  a  monai-ch, 
possessed  of  capaoitv  as  well  as  conrage,  and  unembarrassed  with 
any  care  that  coald  divert  him  from  opposing  his  progress.  But  at 
this  time,  the  two  competitors,  though  tbey  received  early  accounts 
of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  so  in- 
lent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war»  which  they  deemed  more  inter- 
esting, that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom»  it 
would  be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  eheck  when  more  at  lei- 
snre. 

$  XIX.  By  this  fbrtnnate  coiocidenee  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro 
eonld  have  no  foresight,  and  of  whieh,  from  his  defective  mode  of 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  igno- 
rant, he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and 
advanced  to  tne  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one  effort  of  its  pow- 
er was  exerted  to  stop  his  sareer.  During  their  progress,  the  Span- 
iards had  acquired  some  imperfffot  knowledge  of  this  struggle  be« 
tween  the  two  contending  Unctions.  The  first  complete  information 
with  respect  to  It,  they  received  from  messtHOgers  whom  Hnascar 
seat  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahnalpa,  whom 
he  rcprcsenled  as  a  Mbcd  and  an  nsorper.    Pfaoarro  perceived  at 
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onee  the  importanee  of  this  intelligenee,  and  foresaw  so  elearly  all 
the  advantages  whieh  might  be  derired  from  this  divided  state  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  had  invaded,  that,  withoot  waiting  Ibr  the 
reinforeement  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determiBed  to 
push  forward,  while  intestine  discord  pnt  it  oat  of  the  power  of  the 
Fernviant  to  attack  him  with  their  whole  fbree,  and  while,  by  tak- 
ing part,  as  circumstances  shonld  incline  him,  with  one  of  the  eom- 
petitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both.  £a« 
terprisins  as  the  Spaniards  of  thtft  age  were  in  all  their  operations 
against  the  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pisarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  after 
having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly,  and  with  much  caution,  he  wonid 
have  changed  at  once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured 
upon  a  measure  so  hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect 
^0  justify  it. 

§  XX.  As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a 
garrison  in  i^i  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  im- 
portance as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port 
for  receiving  any  supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  b§- 
gan  his  march  with  a  very  slender  and  ill^aecoutred  train  of  follow- 
ers. They  consisted  of  sixty-two  horsemen,*  and  a  hundred  and  two 
foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and  threo 
with  munkets.  He  directed  his  course  towards  Gaxamalca,  a  small 
town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael,  where 
Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by  the  laca  met 
him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  pnnee.  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and^  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  enmmtry^ 
men  in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  .a  verv 
powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  wna 
an  intention  to  off^r  Atahualpa  his  aid  against  those  eneuuen  who 
disputed  his  title  to  the  throne. 

§  XXI.  As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  the  eonntry 
was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed 
various  conjectures  concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  should  consider  their  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  superior 
nature,  who  had  visited  them  from  some  beneficent  motive,  or  as 
formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  thtir  repose 
and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the  Spaniards,  that  thej 
came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  tlieas 
in  the  way  of  happiness,  favoured  the  former  opinion;  the  outraget 
which  they  committed,  their  rapaciousness  anil  cruelty,  were  awful 
confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  nneertainty,  Pi- 
zarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  renMived  all  the 
Inca's  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  lu 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  marek 
in  tranquillity  across  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Mo- 
tupe,  where  the  most  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  aaa^^eid* 
able  distresses  whieh  the^  suffered  in  passing  through  that  comfort- 
less region,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  them.t  From  Motnpe  they 
advanMd  towards  the  mountains  which  encompassed  the  low  eona- 
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try  of  Peru,  and  pasted  throagh  a  defile  go  narrow  and  inaeeestible, 
that  a  few  nen  might  have*  defended  it  against  a  numeroos  army.— 
But  her^  likewiee,  frem  the  same  ineontiderate  eredulity  of  the  Inea^ 
the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet  possession  of 
a  fbrt  ereoted  for  the  seeority  of  that  important  station.  'As  they 
BOW  approached  near  to  Caxamalea,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  pro- 
fessions or  friendship;  and  as  an  evidenee  of  their  sincerity  sent  ^^ 
them  prffents  of  greater  value  than  the  former. 

$  X&TtTTTn  entering  Caxamalea,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  a 
large  eourt,  on  one  side  of  whieh  was  a  house  whieh  the  Spanish 
historians  eall  a  palaee  of  the  Inea»  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the 
Guns  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth. 
When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  thin  advantageous  station,  he  des-  > 
patebed  his  hrothor  Ferdinand  and  Hernando  Soto  to  the  eamp  of  (/^ 
Atahualpa,  whieh  was  about  a  leagiie'disl&Dt  fl*oih  the  town.  He 
iastmeted  them  to  eonfirm  the  declaration  whieh  he  had  formerly 
■sade  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with  tho 
Inea,  that  be  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  bis  country  '^bey  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful 
hospitality  usual  among  the  Fernvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most 
cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  com* 
nander  next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Pe^ 
rnviaa  monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
bis  subjects  approached  his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  as- 
tonisb(^d  those  Spaniards,  who  bad  never  met  in  America  with  any 
thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  caxique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  Bat 
their  eyea  were  still  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vast  profu- 
sion of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp.  The  rich 
ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold  an^  K 
silycr  in  which  the  repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multi- 
tilde  orutensils  of  every  kind  formed  those  precious  metals,  opened 
prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  an  European  of 
the  sixteenth  century  could  form 

$  XXIIi.  On  their  return  to  Gaxamaica,  while  their  minds  were 
yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had 
beheld,  they  gave  such  a  description  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  resolution  which  be  had  already  taken.  From 
bis  own  observation  of  American  manners  during  his  long  serviee  in 
the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had 
derived  from  seizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  consequence  it 
was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed  a 
plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwithstanding  the  character 
that  be  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  fi'om  a  powerful  monarch, 
who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  re* 
peated  offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and 
assistance,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  sim* 
plieity  witb  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  bis  profeuions,  and  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  bad  invited 
him.  He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  bis  scheme  witb  the  same 
deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had 
reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  ca- 
valry into  three  small  squadrons,  under  tho  command  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazai^  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one 
body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage;  whom  be  kept  nea  rbis 
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ewo  perioD  U  stpport  hi«i  ia  tke  daiy^eroos  service  wkkh  he  re- 
terveil  for  hiflMelf;  the  ftrtillcry,  eontillMig  of  two  field  pieeett  «mI 
the  erots  bowneBy  were  pUeed  oppotite  to  the  arenae  by  whiek 
Atahoalpa  was  to  approach.  Alt  were  eomtnanded  to  keep  within 
the  tqaare,  and  not  to  amto  until  the  tignal  for  aetion  wao  given. 

$  XXIV.  Earl  J  in  the  momins*  the  Peruvian  eamp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  § oiieitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  magnifieenee  in  his  first  interview  with  the  nlrangeiSi 
the  preparations  for  this  were  so  tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vaneed  before  he  becan  his  march.  Even  theuy  lest  the  order  of 
the  procession  should  be  deraoged»  he  moved  sa  slowly,  that  the 
Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehensive  that  some  ouspieion 
of  their  intention  mignt  be  the  cause  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  re* 
move  this,  Pizarro  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh  assur- 
ances of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  fength  the  laca  approached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform  dress,  an  bar- 
,  bingers  to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself  sitting  on  a  throne 
/  or  couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  nod  almost  eo* 
^  Tered  with  plates  of  yld  and,  tUtOL enriched  ^^^^  precions  atonesi 
was  carried  on  theshonltlers  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind 
him  came  some  chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Several  bands  of  singers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  ca- 
valcade; and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops, 'anmnnling  to 
more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

(  ^XV.  As  the  Ineadrew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  iather  Yin- 
cent  Yalverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  emeifii 
in  one  hand,  and  a  oreviary  in  the  other^  apid  in  a  lo^  discourse  ex- 
plained to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
lacarnatioh,  the  sufferings  and  resurl^ction  of  Jesfis  Christ,  the  ap- 
pointment of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  this  transmb- 
aion  of  his  apostolic  power  by  succession  to  the  popes,  the  donation 
made  to  the  king  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions 
in  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all  thii,  he  reonired  Ata^ 
hualpa  to  embrace  the  Chrbtian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreose 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  Us 
lawful  sovereigni  promising,  if  he  complied  instantlv  with  thb  re- 
quisition, that  the  CastUian  monarch  would  protect  iiis  dominions, 
and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  anthorily; 
but  if  he  should  impiously  refuse  to  obey  tlib  summons,  he  de- 
nounced war  against  him  in  his  roaster's  name,  and  thrcsoened  him 
with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance. 

$  XXVI.  Thb  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries,  and 
alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no  power  of  eloqoenee  conid 
have  conveyed  at  once  a  distinct  idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lame- 
ly translated  by  an  unskilful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expreuing  htmsotf 
with  propriety  in  the  languaj;e  of  the  Inca,  thai  iu  general  tenor 
was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  in  it, 
of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  tndignar 
tton.  His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  obserr^ 
ing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  whieh  he  reigned  by 
keredkary  succession^  and  added,  that  ha  could  sot  oaaceire  how  a 
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foreipi  priest  skoald  pretead  lo  dtipote  of  territories  wkieh  did  Dot 
belong  to  him;  that  if  soeh  a  preposterous  grant  had  beea  made,  he, 
who  was  the  rightfal  possessor,  refased  to  eoDfirm  it;  that  be  had 
BO  inelioatioo  to  renoanee  the  religious  iustitations  established  by 
Itis  aoeestors;  nor  would  he  forsake  theserfiee  of  the  Son,  the  im* 
Mortal  divinity  whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worship 
the  Ood  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  sub|eet  to  death;  that  with  re- 
npeotto  other  matters  contained  in  hisdi8eourse,as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their  meaning,  he  de* 
•ired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  eitraordinarj. 
*']n  this  book,'' answered  Valverde,  reaebing  out  to  him  his  brevi- 
ary. The  Inea  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  liAed 
it  to  his  ear:  <*  1  his,"  says  ne,  *^  is  silent;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and 
threw  it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  imnning 
towards  bis  eountrymen,  eried  out,  <<  To  arms,  Christians,  to  arms; 
Iche  word  of  Ood  is  insulted;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impt* 

MS  dMS.*'* 

$  XXYll.  Pizarro,  who,  during  this  Jong  eonferrenoe,  had  with 
iliffieulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich  spoils  of 
ishieh  thev  had  now  so  near  a  view,  immediately  gave  the  signal  of 
as«auU.  At  onee  the  martial  musie  struck  up,  the  eannon  and  mus* 
kets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  eharge,  the 
infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  astonished  at 
the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect,  and  dismay* 
ed  with  the  destroetive  effects  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible 
Hopression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  eonstematton  on  every 
side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy  or  to  defend  them* 
oelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directlv 
towards  the  Inca;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around* him  with 
officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one 
with  another  in  sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the 
laered  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to 
the  royal  seat;  and  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inea  by  the  arm>  dragged 
him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The 
late  of  the  monarch  increased  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers* 
The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quarter,  and  with  deli- 
berate and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  slaughter  wretched 
fugitives,  who  never  onee  offered  to  resist.  The  carnage  did  not 
cease  until  the  close  of  the  day.  Above  fonr  thousand  Peruvians 
were  killed.  Nut  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  ivounded  but 
Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca.f 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were 
•o  transported  with  the  value  of  the  acqoisition,as  well  as  the  great* 
jiess  of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  eifravagant 
exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary 
change  of  fortune. 

$XXVIIL  At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a 
calamity  which  he  so  little  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon 
felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the  dejection  into  which  he  sunk 
was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fal* 

•  See  Note  XA'.  t  See  Note  XXl* 
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len.    Pisarro,  afraiil  of  loiiMig  all  the  adTaaiaget  wbieh  be  h&ftd 

to  derive  from  (he  pouetsion  of  soeh  a  priianer,  laboured  to  eaa- 

•ol^  him  with  profetsiooB  of  kindnesfl  and  reapeet,  that  eorrespoad* 

ed  ill  with  hill  actions.     By  regiding  among  the  Spaniards,  tbe  Inea 

quickly  discovered  the  ruling  passion,  wbieb,  iiideed»tbey  were  •«- 

wise  solicitous  to  conceal*  and  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt 

to  recover  bis  liberty.     He  ofiered  as  a  ransom  v  bat  astonitbed  tbe 

Spaniards;  even  after  all  they  now  knew  ooneeminK  ibe  opuleaee  af 

/his  kingdom.    The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty* 

;  two  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth;  be  andertook  to  fill  it  witb 

/  vessels  of  gold  as  high  as  l\e  eould  reach.     Pizarro  closed  eagarij 

;   with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  tbe  walU 

I  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated  height  to  wbieb  the  treasure 

\  uas  to  rise. 

$  XXIX.  Atahualpa,  transported  with  bavins  obtained  some  pros- 
pect of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for  fulfilling  bis  part  of  tbe 
agreement,  by  sending  messengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  plaeea, 
wliere  gold  b  d  been  amassed  in  largest  auantities,eitber  for  adomiag 
tbe  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of  tbe  Inca,  to  bring  what  waa 
necessary  for  completing  his  ransom  directly  to  Caxamalca.  Tboagh 
Atahualpa  was  now  in  tbe  custody  of  his  enemies,  yet  so  much  were 
tbe  Peruvians  accustomed  ^o  respect  every  mandate  issued  by  tbeir 
sovereign,  that  his  ordors  were  executed  with  the  greatest  alaerity. 
Soothed  witb  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this  means,  tbe  sub- 
jects of  the  Inca  wei^  afraid  of  endangering  bb  life  by  forming  aaj 
other  scheme  for  bis  relief;  and  thougli  the  force  of  the  empire  waa 
still  entire,  q»  prepai'ations  were  made,  and  no  army  assembled  to 
avenge  tbeir  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch.  The  Snaoiards 
remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detaek- 
ments  of  tbeir  number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  tbe  empire, 
and>  instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every  where  re* 
eeived  witb  marks  of  the  most  submissive  respect* 

f  XXX.  Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were»  and  desirous  as  Pi- 
zarro might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  tbe  interiour  state  of 
the  eountryy  be  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his 
main  body,  if  he  hail  not  about  this  timet  received  an  account  af 
Almagro's  having  lauded  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforeemeat 
as  would  almost  double  the  number  of  his  followers.  The  arriral  of 
this  long  expected  succour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  tbe  Spaniards, 
than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw  the  power  of  his  enemies  in- 
ereane;  and  as  he  knew  neither  tbe  source  whence  they  derived  tbeir 
supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Peni»  he 
could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in  up- 
on his  dominions  might  rise.  While  disquieted  with  such  apprehen- 
sions, he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  tbeir  way  to  Cuzeo«  bad 
visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  be  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  |he  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them  tbe  justice  of 
bis  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  it,  bad  promised 
ythem  a  quantity  of  treasure  greatly  bevond  that  which  Atahualpa 
xhad  engaged  to  pay  for  bis  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen 
to  this  proposal*  Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  destruction  to  be  in« 
evitable$  and  suspecting  that  their  insatiable  thirst  for  gold  wpiild 

■^  Sec  Note  XVU,  f  Decem|)cr, 
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tempf  them  to  lend  a  fkvourable  ear  H)  it,  he  determined  to  sacrifice 
hit  brother's  life,  that  be  mi|;ht  4ave  his  own:  and  hig  orders  for 
this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  eominands,  with  serupu- 
loos  punetualitjr. 

$  XXXI.  Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  ^t  Caiamaica  froni 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with  treasure.  A  greiit  piirt 
of  the  stipulated  quantity  was  now  amassed,  and  Alahualpa  assured 
rhe  Spaniards,  that  the  ooty  thing  whieh  prevented  thcf  whdie  from 
being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of  the  prnviuees  wh^re  it  watf 
deposited.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold  pfresenlcd  eontinually  to  iM 
view  of  needy  soMiers,  had  so  inflamed  their  ava^iee,  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatienre  to  obtain  pOssessioir 
^this  rich  booty*  Orders  were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole, 
except  some  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  reserved  as  a  |fre^^nt  for  tlie 
emperor.  After  setting  apart  a  fifth  due  to  (he  erOwii,  anhf  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  who  arrived  whif 
Almagro,  there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty- eigh€ 
tfaousand  five  hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  hir  followers.  The  fes 
tival  of  St.  James,*  the  patron  saint  of  8pain,  t^as  the  day  choseti 
for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  m'affner  Of  conduct- 
ing it  strongly  marks  the  strange  alliance  6f  fanatficisiif  ^^fth  ava- 
rice, which  1  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  poiAt  out  as  a  . 
striking  featdrc  in  the  character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  NeAV  World; 
Though  assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  innocent  ptfople,  pro- 
cured bjjd^E^jt^extort^^  the  tfarfsactiort  begati  with  a 
BolemninvocaiTon  of  (be  name  of  Sod^as  if  they  eould  have  expect* 
ed  the  gtrldaUce  of  Heaven  in  distributing  those  wag^s  of  itriquity. 
In  this  divistoir  above  eight  thousanfd  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
in  eflfective  value  to  ds  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  pre^edt  eentury, 
f^ll  to  the  share  of  each  horsemen,  and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot 
soldier.  Fisarro  himself,  and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

$  XXX IL  There  is  no  example  in  history  of  siiOh  a  scfdden  ac'qut'* 
sition  of  wealth  by  nrilitary  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  di- 
vided amang  so  smalt  a  number  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having 
received  a  recompense  for  their  services  far  beyond  their  mostsj^n- 
gaine  hopes,  were  so  impatient  to  retire  from  fa(i^ue  and  danger^  iti 
order  to  spend  the  remfainder  of  their  days  in  their  native  country, 
in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  direharge  wtth  cla- 
morous importunity.  Pismrro,  sensible  that  from  snch  men  he  Could 
expect  neiiher  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  hi  snitering,  and 
perftuaded  that  i^herever  f hey  went,  the  display  of  their  riches  would 
allure  adventurers,  tess  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his  standard, 
granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted  above  sixty  of 
tbem  to  accompany  hit  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  S|mrn 
with  an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  em- 
peror. 

$XXXIIf.  The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  trea- 
sure amassed  for  the  laca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  faliit 
their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Pizarro *s  thoughts.  During  his  long  service  in  the  New  World/ 
he  hajf  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fello^v-soldier«v  wMflt 
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kd  them  to  eoosider  it«  iahabttaiits  as  an  ioflmor  raee,  neither  wtr^ 
tbjT  of  the  Dame,  nor  entitled  to  the  rightg  of  men.  In  his  eoAftet 
with  Atahaalpa,  he  had  no  other  objeet  than  to  amate  hi«  ea|itiv» 
with  tneh  a  protpeet  of  recovering  bis  liberty,  as  might  iadoeebisi 
to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  aatbority  towards  eoltecting  the  wealth  sf 
bis  kingdom.  Having  now  aceomplisbed  this,  he  no  longer  regui' 
ed  his  plighted  faith;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  eredoloos  priiee 
hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  seeretlj  resolved  to  be- 
reave him  of  life.  Many  eireumstances  seem  to  have  coneorred  in 
prompting  him  to  this  aetion,  the  most  criminal  and  atroeiois  that 
stains  the  Spanish  name,  amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  eommitted 
in  carrying  on  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

$ XXXlV.  Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inea,  in  imitaisa 
of  Cortes^s  condact  towards  the  Meiican  monarchy  he  did  aotpssieM 
talent  for  carry  ins  on  the  same  artfnl  plan  of  poliey.  Destitotesf 
tha  temper  and  address  requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  lui 
prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might  hate  beta 
derived  from  being  master  of  his  person  and  authority.  AtahitlfS 
was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  discernment  than  Moi- 
tezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  tbi 
character  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  suspieien  u4 
distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict  attentios 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  sneh  inporttiee, 
greatly  increased  the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
ing him  appeared  inconsiderable;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  ioein- 
brance,  from  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered. 

§  XXXV.  Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  detaand  of  u 
equal  share  in  the  Inca's  ransom;  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestoiM 
upon  the  private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  mmtisaeJ, 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  leader  by  presents  of  a  great  vthtt 
t^y  still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive,  tbatts 
l#ng  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pizarro's  soldiers  wssU 
apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  acquired  to  make  up  what  wis 
panting  of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and  nader  tbit 
pretext  exelade  them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted  eagerly  tA 
pilttiog  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  nugbt 
thareafter  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

f  XXXVI.  Pizarro  nimself  began  to  be  lilarmed  with  aceooati  of 
forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  sai- 
^  pected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued  orders  for  that  purpose.  Tbeis 
^  fears  and  suspicions  we  re  art  fully  increased  by  PhilippilliuoHeof  lbs 
si,  Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  'rumbez  in  the  yetroee 
:  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  and  whom  he  employed  M 
an  interpreter.  The  function  which  he  performed  admitting  this 
^  man  to  familiar  intercourse  i^ith  the  captive  monareh,  be  presusMd^ 
,  /notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  bis  births  to  raise  hisjaflfectioif > 
a  Coyaj  ordescendantof  the  Sun;  one  ofAtahualpa^s~^ive!K;  aUtTiee* 
ing  no  prospect  of  gratiiyin  <  that  passion  during  the  life  of  the  bob- 
^  f%  arch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  sadiM* 
^V  '^  ®^"''^*  of  the  Inca's  secret  designs  and  preparationt^  as  might  awa« 
^  ken  the  jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  ^ut  him  oflT.  . 

While  Alma^o  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  of  ibe 
Inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  mafhiaationi, 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  f«(«« 
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IHrii^  his  ettftfinfiiieiit  he  had  atfMhed  himfelf  wUh  peculiar  af* 
feelHNi  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto;  who,  as  thej  were 
persons  of  birth  and  edueation  superior  to  the  rough  adveatoreri 
wUh  whom  they  served,  were  aeeustomed  to  behave  with  more  de< 
eeney  and  attention  to  the  eaptive  moaareh.  Soothed  with  this  r«^- 
Kpeet  from  persons  of  saeh  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society. 
Bot  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was  always  uneasy  and  over- 
awed. This  dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among 
^1  ihe  European  arts,  what  be  admired  most  was  that  of  readin«» 
mmA  writing;  and  he  longdeliberatetl  with  himself,  whether  he  should 
rtgard  it  as  a  natural  or  aeauired  talent.  In  order  to  determine 
Ibin,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to.write  the 
B&me  of  God  on  tbe  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  be  shewed  successive 
Iv  4o  several  Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning;  and  to  his  amazement, 
tkej  all,  without  hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length 
Pizarro  entered,  and  on  presenting  it  to  him,  be  blushed,  and  with 
Mune  confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From 
that  moment.  Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a  mean  person,  less  in* 
simcted  than  his  own  soldiers;  and  he  ha^  not  address  enough 
l9  4ri^aceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this  discovery  inspired  him. 
Toibe  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  not  only  raorliiied  the  pride' 
of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added  force 
to  mil  the  other  eoasiderations  which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca 
to  death. 

$  XXXVII.  But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action;  and  that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing 
iiagly  responsible  for  the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try 
the  Insa  with  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
Spain.     Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro»  with  two  assistants,  wero 
appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn;  an  attor* 
ney-general  was  named  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in  the  king'it 
aaose;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence; 
mmd  cderks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court.     Be^ 
fore  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing 
U  consisted  of  various  articles,  taat   Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard, 
bad  dispossessed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  re- 
gal power;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death; 
that  he  was  an  idolator,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  /but  command- 
ed the  offering  of  human  sacrifices;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of 
eaaeuhines;  that  since  his  imprisonment  he  had  wasted  and  embez- 
zled the  royal  treasures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  eon- 
Mer0rs;  that  he  had  iaeiled  his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the 
spaibiards.     On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of  which  are  o 
ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  mak- 
ing them  the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surpris* 
ins  than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  try  the  sove- 
reign of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurisdiction.     With 
respect  to  each  of  the  articles,  witnesses  were  examined;  but  as  they 
delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in 
bis  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevo- 
lent intentions.     To  judges  predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  ev^ 
idenee  was  sufficient.    They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  ^  burnt  alive.    Friar  Valverde  prostituted  tka 
authority  of  bis  saerad  funetioQ  to  confirm  this  sentenee,  and  by  hts 
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gigoatttre  warranted  H  to  be  jMt  Attttnbhedat  hit  fate^  At^Hwl^ 
endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  eotrealies, 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the  ar^ 
biter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pi- 
zarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  eieeutton;  and  what 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who  liad 
just  ratified  bis  doom,  ottered  to  console,  and  attempted  to  eonveK 
him.  The  roost  powerful  argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail 
with  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  fartli,  was  a  promi»e  of  mitiga- 
tion in  his  punishment.  The  dread  of  a  emel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of  receiving  baptism.  The  eeremony 
wasperf4H'med,and  Atahoalpa,  instead  of  being  burnt,  was  strangled 
at  the  stake. 

^XXXVIII  Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  «veff 
among  the  profligate  adventurers,  which  it  sent  forth  to  conquer  and 
desolate  the  New  World,  there  were  persons  who  retained  tome 
tincture  of  the  Castilian  generosity  and  honour.  Thbugfa  before  the 
trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  set  out  for  Spain,  and 
Soto  was  sent  on  a  sepurate  command  at  a  distance  from  Caiamal- 
ca,  this  odious  trannaeiion  was  not  carried  on  without  censnri  and 
opposition.  Several  olficers,  and  among  those  *omc  of  the  gres^est 
reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only  re>» 
monstrated,  but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  general  as 
disgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  eqnityf 
as  a  violation  oC public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over 
an  independent  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  tkeiir 
laudable  endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinionT  of  a«eh 
as  held  every  thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  wivantageuna, 
prevailed.  History,  however,  records  even  the  unsnccessfo I  exer- 
tions of  virtue  with  applause;  and  the  Spanish  writers,  in  relatiag 
events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  conspicuous  than  its 
humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of  those  who  mm4t 
this  laudable  effoK  to  save  their  country  from  the  infiuny  of  kmT- 
iag  perpetrated  such  a  crime. 

$XXX1X.  On  the  death  of  Atahiralpaf  Pizarro  invested  one  «f 
his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ^hoping  that  a  young  man  with- 
out experience  might  prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  his  has^Oy 
than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  indepen- 
dent command.  The  people  of  Cuzeo,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ae> 
kauwlsdged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huascar,  as  Inca.  But 
^neither  possessed  the  authority  which  belonged  to  a  sovereign  of 
-  Peru.  The  violent  convulsions  into  which  the  empire  had  been 
throwui  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then  hy 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of 
.the  Peruvian  government,  but  almost  dissolved  its  frame.  When  tluy 
beheld  their  monareh  a  captive  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  «t 
last  suffering  an  ignominious  death,  the  people  in  several  provineeOy 
as  if  they  had  been  set  free  from  every  restrain!  of  law  anddeeeoey« 
broke  out  into  the  most  licentious  excesses.  So  many  descendaala 
of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been 
cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  onlv  their  influence  in  the  state  di* 
Bsinisbed  with  their  number,  but  the  accustomed  reverence  for  that 
sacred  race  sensibly  decreased,  {n  consequence  of  this  state  of  thing*; 
ambitions  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  aspired  to  indepen- 
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^ent  MtlMirity,  aid  ntarped  jnriidieiioQ  to  whiek  they  had  to  title. 
The  general  who  eonnaDded  for  Ataboaipa  in  Quito,  fteized  thf» 
brother  and  ehildren  of  hit  aaiter,  pnt  them  to  a  eroel  death,  and 
dUeUining  any  eonnexion  with  either  Inea,  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  separate  kingdom  for  himself. 

$  AL»  The  Spaniards,  with  pleasnre,  beheld  the  spirit  of  diseonl 
diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  of  government  relaiing  among  the 
Peruvians.  .They  eonsidered  those  disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state 
bastening  towards  dissolution.  Pizarro  no  loi^r  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance towards  Cozeo,  and  he  had  received  such  eonsiderable  rein*, 
foreements  that  he  eould  venture,  with  little  danger,  to  penetrate 
so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  eountry.  The  aeeount  of  the 
wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalea  operated  as  he  has  foreseen.  No 
sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  olBecrs  and  soldiers  to 
whpm  he  had  given  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inea's 
ransom,  arrive  at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of 
tlieir  astonished  countrymen,  than  fame  spread  the  account  with 
soeh  exaggeratioa  through  all  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South 
Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua, 
coald  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  aban* 
dosing  their  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhaunible  source 
of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.  In  spite  of  every 
elieek  and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  Pizarro 
began  his  march  at  the  bead  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a 
k«  foiwiderable  garrison  in  St.  l|iehael,  under  the  command  of  BenaU 
teEar.  The  Peruvians  had  aMequbled  some  large  bodies  of  troops 
to  oppose  hia  progress.  Several  fierce  encoonters  happened.  But 
they  terminated  like  all  the  astions  in  America;  a  few  Spaniards 
were  killed  or  wounded;  the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredi* 
hie  slaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzeo,  and 
took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there,  even 
afiter  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  oflf  and  concealed,  either  from 
a  toperstitions  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or 
oat  of  hatred  to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  eiceeded  in  value  yjiat. 
^hsfcd  been  ■'»''^^rcd  fl?  il*ahiialpa'fi  ijaiv;;ffm  HM\  st  ^h**  Wp"'^««^'"if 
were  now  aecustomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  eountry,  and  it  came  to 
be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  adventurers,  this  divi- 
dend did  not  excite  the  same  surprise,  either  from  novelty,  or  the 
largeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  each  individual.* 

JDnring  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Rizar« 
re  treated  as  Inea,  died;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  per- 
son in  his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Gapac  seems  to  have  beeii'  uni- 
vertally  recognised. 

$XLI.  While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalca- 
zar^  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprising  officer,  vas 
aabamed  of  remaining  inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  hi8'*name  dis* 
Cinguisbed  among  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
The  seasonable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and 
Nicaragna,  pnt  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a 
snffieient  force  to  protect  the  infant  settlement  entrusted  to  his  care, 
he  placed  biquself  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and  set  out  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Quito,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives, 
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1/  Atahaalpa'iiafl  left  the  greatest  part  of  ftii  treditfre.  K«l»lt1i- 
standing  the  dtslanee  of  that  eitj  from  St.  Miel^ael,  tKe^ilRciifiy  of 
marehing  throUj9;h  a  mountainous  eounlrr  fovered  with  woods,  aid 
the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  best  troo[i«  In  Pero,  tommtirf* 
vd  by  a  iikilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  eonduet,  and  perseYertiM 
of  Uenateazar  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered  Quito  with 
his  victorious  troops.  Bnl  they  met  with  a  cruel  mOrtifteatioD  here. 
The  natives,  now  acquainted  to  their  sorrow  with  the  predooilmuit 
passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  disappoint  it,  lild 
^^camedoff  ill  thqseJreaAuresjjhe  prospect  of  whieh  bad  prompted 
^"^hem  lb  undertake  this  arduous  expedition^  and  had  supported  tbe» 
under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had  to  strug- 
gle in  carrying  it  on. 

$  XLII.  Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  SpaBish  leader  who  aftaeb 
ud  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  msre 
powerful  enemy.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  hroi' 
bclfso  eminently  in  the  conquest  ofMexieo,  having  obtained  the 
government  of  Gulitimala  as  a  recompense  for  hit  vafour,  soon  be- 
came disgasted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and  Idogedtsbe 
again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  military  service.  The  glory  tad 
wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru  heightened  this  |)astisi; 
and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  h^ 
lieve,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  Hmitsof  tke 
province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  i(.  The  higb re- 
putation of  the  commander  allured  votunteers  from  every  qttsrter; 
Ue  embarked  uith  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  abore  two  handi'etf 
were  of  such  dislinetion  as  to  serve  en  horseback.  He  lafHkdiR 
Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  sr 
iiroper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to  march  directly  to  Qoits, 
by  following  the  course  of  the  river  Guayqutl,  and  crossing  the  Hdgf 
uf  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  niMt 
inipraeticable  in  all  America,  his  troops  endured  such  fatigotfi* 
forcing  their  way  through  forests  and  marshes  on  the  low  grotradi, 
and  suSered  so  much  from  excessive  cold  when  they  began  toateesd 
the  monntains,  that  befirre  they  reached  the  plain  of  Qoilo,  a  fiM 
part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horses  died,  and  the  rest  wereM 
much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  serviee.^ 
There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards,  dravro 
tip  in  a  hostile  array  agttinst  them.  Pizarro  having  reeeii'ed  atitS' 
count  of  Alvarado^s  armament,  had  detached  Almagro  witli  sine 
troops  to  oppose  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdittion;  and 
these  were  joined  by  Benalcazar  and  his  victorious  party.  Alvaft* 
do,  thoush  surprised  at  the  sight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect) 
Kdvanced  boldly  to  the  charge.*  Bui,  by  the  interposition  of  some  mo- 
derate men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  aecomniodation  took  pla^J 
and  the  fatal  period,  when  the  Spaniards  suspended  ihelr  eonqieati 
to  embrue  their  hands  in  ihe  blood  of  their  countrymen,  was  pe«t- 
poned  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his  govemmeot, 
upon  Almagro's  paying  him  a  hundi^gd^thgjisandjiem  to  defriy  the 
expense  of  his  armament.  iJIost"  of  his  followers  remained  In  the 
country;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  bis  cslo* 
uy  with  ruin,  contribnlcd  to  augment  its  slreogth.t 
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§  XLin.  By  thic  time  Ferdio and  Fizarro  had  landed  in  Spain 

The  imniiense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  uhieh  he  imported,  fiHed 
the  kingdom  with  no  less  astonishment  than  they  had  exeited  in  Pa- 
nama and  the  a^jaeent  provinees,  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  em- 
peror with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rieh,  as  to 
exeeed  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  eoneerning  the  va- 
lue of  their  acquisitions  in  America,  even  after  they  had  been  ten 
Sirs  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense  of  his  brother's  services, 
authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and 
the  addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coast,  to  the 
southward  of  territory  granted  in  his  fonner  patent.  Almagro  re- 
ceived the  honours  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  Ade- 
lantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction 
«ver  two  hundred  leagues  of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  south- 
em  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the  military  order  of 
8t.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many  per- 
sons of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  countnr. 

$XL1V.  Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he 
arrive^  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner  learned  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than,  pretend- 
ing that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  restdence  of  the  Ineas,  lay  within  its 
houndaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  mspter  of  that  important 
station*  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each 
of  the  contending  paKies  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents,  and 
the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the  sword,  when 
Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro 
in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which 
onght  to  have  been  (livided  with  his  associate,  was  always  present 
in  both  their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  forgiveness;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, was  impatient  to  be  avenged;  and  though  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion had  induced  them  not  only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but 
even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power;  no  soon- 
er did  they  obtain  possession  of  these,  than  the  same  passions  which 
bad  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise  to  jealousy  and  discord. 
To  each  of  them  was  atUehed  a  small  band  of  interested  dependents, 
who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men,  heightened  their 
tnspicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  oflfence.  But  with  all 
those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously  cherished, 
each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  courage 
«f  his  rival,  that  they  equaUy  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rtpture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address 
mbgled  with  firmness  which  he  manifcsud  in  his  expostulations 
witV  Almagro  and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present. 
A  new  reconciliation  took  place;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that 
Almagro  should  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chili;  and  if  be  did  not 
find  in  Uiat  province  an  establishment  adequate  lu  his  merit  and  ex- 
pectationi,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemnification,  should  yield  up  to  him 
a  part  of  Peru.    This  new  agreement,  though  confirmed*  with  the 
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Rame  sacred  solemnities  as  their  first  eontriict,  was  observed  with  as 
little  fidelity. 

§  XLV.  Soon  after  he  eoneluded  this  important  transaetioa.  Pi- 
zarro  marched  back  to  the  eountries  on  the  sea  coast,  and  as  he  bow 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranqaillity,  undisturbed  by  any  enemj,  ei* 
ther*  Spanish  or  Indian,  he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ar- 
dour whieh  distinguishes  his  character,  to  introduee  a  form  of  rM' 
ular  government  into  the  extensive  provinces  subject  to  his  authori- 
ty. Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education  to  enter  into  any  disqui- 
sition concerning  the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  accaatooi- 
ed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his  na- 
tural sagacity  supplied  the  want  of  both  science  and  experience.  He 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts;  he  appointed  proper 
magistrates  to  preside  in  each;  and  established  regulations  concern- 
ing the  administration'  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue, 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  I  he  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extreme- 
ly simple,  but  welT  iAtekitated  to  promote  the  pnblie  prosperity.  Bet, 
though,  for  the  present,  he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of 
his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur. 
He  considered  himself  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire^ 
and  deliberating  Ions;,  and  with  much  solicitude,  in  what  plaee  he 
should  fix  the  seat  of  government.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Incas,  was  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  empire,  above  four  bundled 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  vfhoae 
value  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settletoient  of  tfie  P^ 
ruvians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  al- 
lure the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in  it.  But,  in  oiarehtue 
throngli  the  country,  Pizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  aM 
fertility  of  the  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated 
in  Peru.  There,  on  Ihe  banks  of  a  small  river,  of  the  same  naaie 
with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Callao,  the  most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Paeifie 
Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  destined  to  be  the  eapital  of  his 
government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either 
from  the  eircumstanee  of  having  laid  the  first  stone  at  that  seasoa 
when  the  ehureh  celebrates  the  festival  of  the  three  Kings,*  or,  asM 
more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles,  the  joint  sovereigiaa 
of  Castile.  This  name  it  still  retains  among  the  Spaniards,  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds;  but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of 
Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellatioifl  of  the  valley  in  whiiA 
it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  eity,  whieh,  by  a 
magnificent  palace  that  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately^ 
houses  built  by  several  of  his  oflicers,  gave,  even  in  its  infaney,  Mflte 
indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

§  XLVI.  In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarm, 
Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili;  and  as  he  possessed  in  aa 
eminent  degree  the  virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundl^s  li- 
berality and  fearless  courage,  his  standard  w^  followed  by  fivehon* 
dred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Europeans  that  bad  hi' 
therto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience  to  finish  the  ex- 
pedition, or  from  that  contempt  of  hardship  and  danger  acquired  by 
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mil  tlie  Spaniards  who  had  served  long  in  America;  Almagro,  in^ 
stead  of  advancing  along  the  level  eountry  on  the  coast,  chose  (o 
tBareh  across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter,  indeed,  but 
ajmost  impracticable.  lu  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to 
every  calamity  which  men  can  suffer  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and 
from  (he  rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt 
mthin  the  polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perished;  and  the  survivors, 
when  they  deseended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  diflli- 
culties  to  encounter.  They  found  there  a  raee  of  men  very  different 
from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  independent,  and  in  their 
bodily  constitution,  as  Veil  as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly  resembling  the 
Mrarlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more  astonished  at  the. 
operations  of  their  cavalry,  and  the  effects  of  their  fire-arms,  the 
Chilese  soon  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  nut  only  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
iBore  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto 
discovered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into 
the  eountry,  and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  ofgold^  but  ^ 
were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  ^midstsubh  for-  ^ 
mtdable  neighbours,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour 
of  their  leader,  the  final  issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained  ex- 
tremely dubious,  when  they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected 
revolution  in  Pern.  The  causes  of  this  important  event  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  to  their  source. 

$.XLVII.  So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every 
Spanish  colony  in  America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of 
f^eeumujating  independent  fortunes  at  once,  that  to  men  possessed 
H'ith  qotions  so  extravagant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gra- 
dually, and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would  have  been  not  on- 
ly a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find  oceupation  for 
men  who  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pi- 
zarro  eneouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
l(ttely  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were 
formed  for  this  purpose,  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set  out  for 
Chili«  they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the  country.  No  sooner 
did  Maaco  Capac,  the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of 
the  Spaniards  in  thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  tliat  only  a  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Jnan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro, 
than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  cogie  for  vin- 
dicating his  own  rights, for  avenging  the  wrongs  ot  his  eountry,  and 
extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watehed  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  at 
C|izeo,he  found  means  of 'communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people 
accustomed  to  revere  their  sovereign  as  ft  divinity,  every  hint  of  his 
will  carries  the  authority  of  a  command^  and  they  themselves  wcro 
now  convinced,  by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  invaders, 
that  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  volun- 
tary departure  were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous 
effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar 
to  Americans. 
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After  some  unsueees^ul  attempts  of  Ibe  laea  to  make  his  eiet^ 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cazeo^lie 
obtained  permission  from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival,  whieh  wis 
to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  preteit  sf 
that  solemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  At 
soon  as  the  Inea  joined  them,  the  standard  of  war  was  erected;  ud 
in  a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  eonfines  of  Qoilo  to  tbe 
frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Maoj  Spaniards,  living  securely  on 
the  settlements  allotted  them,  were  massacred.  Several  delachmeitS) 
as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  eonatry  which  seemed  to  k 
tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off*  to  a  man.  An  ar- 
my amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Suanish  writers)  to  two  boa* 
dred  thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzeo,  which  the  three  brothers  en- 
deavoured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniardi. 
Another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor 
closely  shut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  communication  between 
the  two  cities;  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreadingover 
the  country,  intercepted  every  messenger;  and  as  the  parties  io  Cttz> 
CO  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their  conn- 
Irymen,  each  boded  the  worat  concerning  the  other,  and  Imagined 
that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who  had  survived  the 
general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

%  XLVIIL  It  was  at  Cuzeo,  where  the  Inea  commanded  in  per- 
son, that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort.  During  nine  montb 
they  carried  on  the  aiege  with  incessant  ardour,  and  in  variooi 
forms;  and  though  they  displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  feroeify 
as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  operationitn 
a  manner  whieh  discovered  greater  sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  in- 
ceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military  art.  They  not  only  observ- 
ed the  advantages  whieh  the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  ditei- 
pline  and  their  weapons^  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  for- 
mer, and  turn  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considerable 
bodv  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the  spears,  and 
bucklers,  whieh  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom 
they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  en- 
deavoured to  marshal  in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  et- 
perienee  had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their 
irresistible  force  in  action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Span- 
ish muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  resolution  enough  tojMe 
tfaeoT.  "ifew  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was  the  Inea  faimseir, 
'^wTfe  moujUed  on  the  horses  which  they  had  taken,  and  advanced 
briskly  lo  Ine  charge  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
the  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  thois 
imperfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  Europeaa 
arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards.*  in  spite  of  the 
valour,  heightened  by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  de* 
Dended  Cuzeo,  Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one  half  of  hit 
capital;  and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him  out  of  it,theSpaa- 
iardii  lost  Joan  Pizarro,  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  togeth- 
er  with  some  other  persons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of 
incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of  provisions,  and  despairios 
of  being  able  any  longer  lo  resist  an  enemy  whose  numbers  dailf 

*  See  Note  XXI. 
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inereMed,  tbe  loMiert/beeaQic  impatieet  U  abaadoa  Cazea,ia  hopes 
ehker  af  joining  tlietr  eoiialrymeo,  if  any  of  them  yet  sonri^ed,  or 
of  Ibreiag  their  way  to  the  tea,  and  iinding  eome  meana  of  eieaping^ 
ftwn  a  eoantry  which  had  heen  ho  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.  While 
they  were  broodioe^over  those  desponding  ihongbts^  whieh  their  olli- 
eers  laboured  In  vain  to  dis|iel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
nelghboarho6d  of  Ciiiseo. 

$  XLIX.^  The  aeeoonts  transmitted  to  Almagro  eoneerniog  the 
geaeral  tttsurreetion  of  the  Peruvians,  were  soeh  as  would  have  in* 
daeed  hfm)  without  hesitation,  to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili, 
and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  eo4intrymen.  Bat  in  this  resolution,  he 
was  eoofirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  more  interesting.  By 
thesame  messenger  who  brougbl  him  inlelligenee  of  tbe  Inca's  re- 
volt, he  reeeived  the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili, 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jarisdietion.  Upon  eonsidering  the 
teBor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  tnai  Cuzeo 
lay  withia  the  boundaries  of  his  governmei|t,  and  he  was  equally  so- 
lieitoBs  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  handirof  the  Pizarros.  From  im* 
patience  to  aecomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route; 
aad  in  marching  through  the  sandy  plains  on  tbe  eoast,  he  suflfered 
from  heat  and  drooght,  calamities  of  a  new  species,  hardly  inferior 
to  those  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the 
sammits  of  the  Andes. 

$  L.  His  arrival  at  Cuzeo  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Span- 
iards and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solieitade^ 
The  lbmier,as  he  did  not  study  to  coaeeal  his  pretensions,  were  at 
a  loss  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precan* 
tfons  against  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in 
contest  between  him  and  his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  mor«  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations.  AU 
taagro  himself,  unacquainted  with  tha  detail  of  the  events  whieh 
had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn  the  precise  pos^ 
tare  of  affiiirs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  slowly,  and  with  great 
eircnmspectioa.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were  sot 
on  foot.  The  Inoa  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  mach  address. 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  gain  ^he  friendship  of  Almagro;  aad  af- 
ter many  fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a 
Spaaiard,  he  attacked  him  b^  surprise  with  a  numerous  body  of  cho« 
sen  trqops.  Bat  the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their 
wonted  superiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  a  groat  part  of  their  army  dispersed^  and  Almagro  pro-^ 
eeeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 

$  LI.  The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against 
the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  attention  towards  their  new  ene- 
my,  and  took  measures  to  obstruct  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Pru- 
dence, however,  restrained  both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning 
their  arms  against  one  another,  while  surrounded  by  common  ene- 
mies, who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  slaughter.  Diflerent  schemes 
of  aecommodation  were  proposed,  fiaeh  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous*  open,  affable 
temper  of  Almagro  eained  maav  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who 
were  disgusted  with  their  harsh  domineering  manners.  Encourage 
ed  by  this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  ui^ht,  sar* 
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prised  tlie  eetttinelS)  or  waf  admitted  bj  thta>  and  iiitestia^  tiM 
house  where  the  two  brothers  resided,  eompelled  them,  after  aaob* 
stinate  defence,  to  sarreoder  at  discretion.  Almiigro's  elaim  of  ja* 
risdietioQ  over  Gnzeo  was  universally  aeknowledgM,  and  a  fsm  of 
administration  established  in  his  name. 

$  LII.  Two  or  three  persons  were  only  killed  in  this  first  aetof 
eivil  hostility;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  scenes  liore  bloody. 
Francis  Pizarro  having  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  h^  invested 
Limti  and  received  some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Uispaa* 
tola  and  Nicaragua,  oitlered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  ct^masd 
of  Alonso  de  Alvarado>  to  march  to  Cuzco^  in  hopes  of  relfeviog  Kit 
brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrison  were  not  already  cut  off  ky  tbe 
Peruvians.  Thi**  body,  which,  at  that  period  of  the  Spanish  pow* 
er  in  America,  must  be  deemed  a  considerable  force,  advanced  near 
to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  more  formidt* 
hie  than  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonishment  that  they 
beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  i-iver  Abasoty 
to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro,  however,  wished  rather  ts 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  endeavosr*  ^ 
ed  to  seduce  iheir  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  u* 
shaken;  but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virttse.  Al- 
nagro  amused  him  with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  not 
•omprehend  the  meaning,  while  a  large  detachment  of  chosen  sol- 
diers  passed  ihe  river  by  night,*  fell  upon  his  carap  by  sarpriie, 
broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to  form,  and  took  him  prisoi* 
er,  together  with  his  principal  oflleers. 

$  LIU.  By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the 
two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  liad  known  as  weH 
how  to  improve  as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  aa 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  served  under  the  constable 
Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had  been  aceui- 
tomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  advised  him  instantly  toisioe 
orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alva* 
rado,  and  a  feiv  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and 
to  march  directly  with  his  vietorioos  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  gs- 
▼ernor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  thoigh 
he  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  |he  counsel,  and  though  he  bad 
courage  to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to  be  io« 
flueneed  by  sentiments  unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  grows 
old  in  service,  and  by  acruples  which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  re- 
strained him  from  shedding  the  bliMd  of  his  opponents;  and  the 
dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a  pro- 
vince which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another.  Though  he  knew 
that  arms  must  determine  the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarro,  and 
resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision,  yet  with  a  timid  delica- 
cy preposterous  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicttMH  that  his  ri- 1 
val  should  be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly 
back  to  Cuaeo,  to  wait  his  approach.  >  .  * 

$  LIY.  Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interesting 
events  which  had  happened  nearCuzco.  Aeeoonta  of  Almagro's  returo, 
of  the  loss  of  the  capital^  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisan- 
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neat  of  tbe  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  AlraradO)  were  hronght  to 
bim  at  onee.  Such  a  tide  of  mUfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit 
whieh  had  eontinued  firm  and  erect  under  the  rudest  shoeks  of  ad- 
versit  J.  But  the  neeessitj  of  attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  revenge^  preserved  him  from  sinking  under  it.  Ho 
took  m  asures  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagaeitj.  As  he  had  the 
eominaod  of  the  seaeoast,  and  eipeeted  considerable  supplies  both 
of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gain  time, 
and  (o  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations, and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  , 
to  arts  whieh  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success,  and  Alma- 
gro was  again  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a 
prospect  of  terminating  their  differences  by  some  amicable  accom- 
modation. By  varying  his  overtures,  and  shifting  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes  seeming  to  yield  every  thing 
which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then  retracting  all  that  he  had 
granted,  Pizarro  dexterously  protracted  the  negotiation  to  such  a 
length,  that  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro,  several 
months  elapsed  withoutcoming  to  any  final  agreement.  While  the 
attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  heeonsulted, 
was  oerupied  in  ^ietecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of 
the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  on* 
lymade  their  escape  themselves,  but  persuaded  sixty  ofthemenwho 
formally  guarded  them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scrupled  not  at  one 
aet  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of  the  other.  He  pro- 
posed, that  every  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro  and  him- 
self should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign;  that  un- 
til his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession 
of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied;  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  toge- 
ther with  the  officersy  whom  Almagro  proposed  to  send  thither  to 
represent  the  justness  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pi- 
zarro was  in  those  propositions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might 
DOW  have  been  to  his  opponent;  Almagro,  with  a  credulity  ap« 
proaehing  to  infatuation,  relied  on  h^s  sincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  these  terms. 

$  LV.  The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty, 
the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about 
his  brother's  life,  threw  off  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it 
had  obliged  him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten;  pacific  and 
conciliating  measures  were  no  more  mentioned;  it  was  in  the  field, 
he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet,  by  arms  and  not  by  ne- 
gotiation, that  it  must  now  be  determined  who  should  be  master  of 
rem.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a  decisive  reso- 
lution. Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuz- 
CO.  The  command  of  these  was  given  lo  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  - 
sfthemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not  ouly  by  the  enmity  flowing  from 
the  rivalship  between  their  family  and  Almagro.  but  animated  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  recollect  ion  of  their  own  recent 
(lisgraee  and  sufferings.  After  an  unsuecessfu I  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountains  in  the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzeo,  they  march- 
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ed  tdwardg  tbc  south  alttitg  the  eoagt  m  far  as  Nat^^  and  ih^a  tara- 
in§  to  the  left,  penetrated  thraogh  the  defiles  ia  that  braneb  of  tila 
Andes  whieh  lay  between  them  aad  the  eapltal.  Almagro,  instead 
of  hearkening  to  some  nt*  hit  officers  ^ho  advised  htm  to  attenipt  the 
defence  of  those  diffieu  It  passes,  waited  the  approaeh  of  the  enenijr 
a  the  plain  of  Ciizeo  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  indaeed  hini  ta 
take  this  resolntion;  His  fbllo#ers  antonated  liardly  ta  five  hoodredt 
and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  siieh  a  feeble  body  by  sending  aay 
detachment  towards  the  mountains*  His  eavalry  fkr  exeeeded  tkal 
•f  the  adverse  party,  both  in  namber  aad  diseipliae,  and  it  wasanly 
in  an  oaen  country  that  he  eould  avail  himself  of  that  advantage 

$  Lvl.  The  Pizarros  advanced  withodt  any  obstmetioa,  bat  what 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  aad  horrid  regtaas  tliroagh 
whieh  they  marched.  As  soon  as  they  reaehed  the  plain,  bath  fae« 
tions  were  enually  impatieat  to  bring  this  long  protracted  eoateaC  ta 
an  issue.  1  hough  ciiuntrymen  and  friends^the  subjects  of  the  aaaw 
sovereign,  and  eaeh  with  the  royal  standard  displayed;  and  though 
they  beheld  the  mountains  that  surrounded  the  plain  in  whieh  they 
were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  moltit«fde  of  fodiatts,  aaaem* 
bled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mataal  carnage,  and  prepared 
to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field;  so  fell  aad 
implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  nf  every 
breast,  that  not  one  paeiile  counsel,  nat  a  single  overture  towards 
aeeommndatton  proeeeded  from  either  side.  tfnfbKanately  ihr  Al* 
magro,  he  was  so  worn  out  with  the  fati^es  of  serviee,  ta  whieh  his 
advanced  age  i^a»  unequal,  that,  at  this  erisis  of  his  Ikte,  heaanid 
not  exert  his  wonted  aetiviiyi  and  he  was  obliged  to  amnmit  tha 
leading  of  his  troops  to  Orgogaeae,  who,  though  an  oAear^f  great 
merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either  over  the  apirf t  and 
aiieetions  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  chief  wham  they  had  long  been  ae«> 
customed  td  fallow  and  revere. 

$  LVIf.  The  conflict  was  fieree,  and  maintained  by  eaeh  pattyi 
with  eqnal  eotirage.*  On  the  side  of  Almagro,  were  more  veterai 
aaldiers,  and  a  laf^i*  proportion  of  eavalty;  bat  these  were  eaonter' 
balanced  by  Pitsarm's  superiority  in  nnmbert,  atid  by  two  eampn* 
«ies  of  well  disciplined  musketeers,  which,  an  receiving  an  aeeaant 
of  the  iatarreetian  of  the  Indians,  the  empehir  had  sent  from  Spain. 
As  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the  adTCntnrers  m 
America,  haiTtily  eqnipped  for  service,  at  their  own  expenae,  this 
small  band  of  laldieiis,  regularly  trained  and  armed,  was  a  navaltt 
in  Peru,  and  deeided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  adtaneetl* 
the  weigfit  of  a  heavy  and  well  «listained  fire  bore  down  harse  aad 
Ibot  before  it;  and  Orgoguez,  while  he  endeavoared  to  rally  anNi 
animate  hts  trnnps^  liaving  reeeived  a  dangerous  woand,  the  rant 
heeame  ^neral.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  gla- 
rj  which  they  acqtiired  by  this  complete  vietory.  The  Tiblenee  of 
eivil  rage  hurried  on  some  to  slaaghter  their  eoaatrymen  with  in- 
discfiminfate  cruelty;  the  meanness  of  private  revenge  instigated 
others  to  single  out  individuals  as  the  objects  af  their  vengeanee. 
Orgognez  anc)  several  officers  of  distinction  were  massacred  in  eold 
blood;  above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  fell  in  the  field;  a  large 
proportion,  where  the  number  of  combatants  were  few,  and  the  haat 
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•f  the  eoQtest  soon  o?er.  Almaero,  though  so  feeble  that  he  eoold 
not  bear  the  motion  of  a  hor$e,  had  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a 
litter  to  an  eminence  whieb  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thenee,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  move- 
nsents  of  both  narties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own 
troops,  with  all  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long 
•  aaeustomed  to  victory.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
bat  was  taken  prisoner,  and  guarded  with  the  strictest  vigilaneeT 

The  Indians,  instead  of  eiecuting  the  resolution  which  they  had 
formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  battle  was  over;  and  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  won- 
derful ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabi- 
taoU,  than  that  after  seeing  one  of  the  eonteading  parties  ruined  and 
dispersed^  and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued,  they  bad  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  oC 
attaekiuK  them  with  such  advantage.  ^^^ 

$  LVliI.  Cuzeo  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops^  who  foondN 
there  a  considerable  booty,  consisting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the    \ 
Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  their  anlago- J 
iiisti  horn  the  spoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.     But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the 
liigh  ideasof  the  recompense  which  they  oonceived  to  be  due  to  their 
merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizaxro,  unable  to  gratify  such  extravagant 
espeetatiofls,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which  his  brother 
had  employed  on  a  similar  occasioii,  and  endeavoured  to  find  occu- 

Cation  for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit/ in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
reakin^  out  in  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  eneouraged  hit 
most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  reduction  of  vanoui 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  these 
new  expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  pe- 
euiiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and 
thas  Pizarro  had  the  satisfaction  of  beinir  delivered  both  from  the 
importunity  of  his  diseonteoted  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient 
enemies. 

$  LIX.  Almitgro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody, 
under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  doom  was  de- 
termined by  the  Pisarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  prudence  constrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their  ven- 
geaaee,  until  the  soldiers  who  had  served  underhim,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral of  their  own  followers  in  whom  they  eould  not  perfectly  confide, 
had  left  Cucco.  As  soon  as  they  had  set  out  upon  their  different  ex- 
peditions, Alma|;ro  was  impeached  of  treason,  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  dje.  The  sentence  astonished  him^  and  though  he 
had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its  ap- 
proach nnder  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he 
had  recourse  to  abjjeet  supplications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 
He  besought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  frieadship  between 
their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  eontributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  fiunily;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  most 
attached  friends,  he  had  hpared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his 
power;  he  conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer 
him  to  pass  the  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  bewailing  his 
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crimes,  attd  in  making  his  peaee  with  Heaven.  The  entreaties,  sftys 
a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  moeh  beloved,  touched  many  aa 
unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  stern  eye.  Bat  the 
brothers  remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to 
be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 
He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded.  He 
suffered  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  only  one  son  bj 
^an  In^jan  woifi^n,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  at  Lima,  ha 
named  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  whiek 
the  emperor  had  granted  him. 

$  La.  As,  during  the  civil  distentions  in  Peru,  all  intereonrse 
with  Spain  was  suspt'bded,  the  detail  of  the  extraordinary  traosae* 
tions  there  did  not  soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  vie- 
torious  faction,  the  first  intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of 
Almagro^s  officers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  eaase; 
and  they  related  what  had  happened,  with  every  eirenmstanee  na- 
favourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition,  their  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and  cruelty,  were 
painted  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred.-^ 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  eoart 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impreasioa 
which  their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and 
himself,  by  representing  Almagro  as  tiie  aggressor.  The  emperor 
and  his  ministers,  though  they  could  not  pronounce  whieh  of  tba 
contending  factions  was  most  criminal,  clearly  discerned  the  fatal 
tendency  of  their  disitentions.  It  was  obvious,  that  while  the  lea- 
ders, entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  two  infant  colonies,  employ- 
ed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned  against  the  common  en- 
emy, in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good  mnat 
cease,  and  tliosre  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improTC 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards  presented  ta 
them,  and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil 
was  more  apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  whieh 
had  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of 
action  so  remote,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of 
conduct  that  ought  to  be  followed;  and  before  any  plan  that  should 
be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  Tnto  execution,  the  sitna- 
tion  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  might  alter  ao 
entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely  pernicious. 

§  LX[.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  send  a  person  to  Pern, 
vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing 
deliberately  the  posture  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes^  and  inqairiB^ 
upon  the  spot  into  the  conduct  of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  aa- 
thorised  to  establish  the  government  in  that  form  which  he  deemed 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this  important  charge  was 
Christov&l  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  royal  audienee 
at  Yalladolid;  and  his  abilities^  integrity,  and  firmness,  justified  the 
choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of  afiairst 
he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found 
the  governor  still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard 
Agftinst  giving  any  just  eante  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited 
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•o  highly  of  his  eonntry.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead  he  was  entrust* 
'ed  with  a  commission  that  he  might  then  produce,  by  which  he  w&i 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention 
to  Pizarro,  however^  seems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  the  dread  of 
liis  power,  thap  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures;  for  at  the 
▼ery  time  that  the  court  seemed  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison, 
where  he  remained  above  twenty  years 

§  LXII.  While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
events  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  consi- 
dering himself,  upon  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  pos- 
sessor of  that  vast  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
^among  the  conquerors;  and  had  thii  division  been  made  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to  bestow, 
was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.  But  Pizarro  condueted  this  transaction,  not  with  the  equi- 
ty and  candour  of  a  juds^e,  attentive  to  discover  and  reward  merit,, 
but  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Large  districts,  ui^\ 
parts  of  the  country  most  cultiyated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  a^W 
bis  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  fa-^ 
vourites.  To  others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned. 
The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  original 
adventurers,  to  whose  valour  and  perseverance  Pizarro  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  success,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  those 
lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  contributed  so 
largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set  an  immoderate  va- 
lue upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  concerning  the  re- 
eompense  due  to  them  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  in 
proportion  as  their  conquests  extended,  all  who  were  disappointed 
m  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  rapaciousness  and 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured 
in  secret,  and  meditated  revenge. 

$  LXIII.  Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  Atner- 
i^  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  do- 
minion was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro gave  the  command  of  different  detachments,  penetrated  into 
severkl  new  provinces^  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed  to 
great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  Che  Andes,  and 
others  suffered  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marslirs 
of  the  j)lains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  w  hieh  not  onlj 
extended  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added  considerably  to 
the  territories  of  Spain  m  the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  re- 
assumed  Almagro's  scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding 
ike  fortitude  of  the  natives  itMefending  their  possessions,  made  such 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of 
St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  that  province.  But  ofall  the  enterprises  undertaken  about 
this  period,  that  «^  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the  most  remarkable.  The 
governor,  who  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  person  in  Peru  should 
possess  any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  authority  but  those 
of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benaleazar,  the  conqueror  of  Qui- 
to, of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the 
diieovery  and  conquest  of  the  eoantrj  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
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whieh,  aeeordine  to  the  information  of  the  Indiaos,  aboanded  viith 
einnaman  and  otner  valaable  spices.  Oonzalo,  Dot  inferior  to  any 
of  his  brothers  in  eourage,and  no  le^s  ambitions  of  acqnirine  distine- 
tion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffieult  service.  He  set  out  from  Qui- 
to at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of 
whom  were  horsemen,  with  four  thousand  Itfdians  to  carry  their  pro- 
visions. In  foreing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  they 
were  accustomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  their  wfetehed 
atlendants.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  tnnred  to  a 
variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men;  bat 
when  they  descended  into  the  low  country  their  distress  increased. 
During  two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair 
weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  immense  plains  apMi 
which  they  were  now  entering,  either  altogether  witliout  inhabitants, 
•  or  oceupied  by  the  rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  yielded  little  subsistence.  They  could  not  advance  a  step 
hst  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it  through  marsJies. 
Such  incessant  toil,  and  continual  scarcity  of  food,  seem  more  than 
iuflicient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops.  But  the  for* 
/  titude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century 

/were  insuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  of  H^]^ 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  - 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  riTert 
whose  waters  pour  into  the  Margnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which  they  expected 
would  prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  pro- 
curing provisions,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was  manned 
with  filly  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the  of- 
ficer next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  carried  them  down  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  their  countrymen, 
who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

%  LXIV.  At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a  yoans; 
man  of  an  aspiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himself  independent,  a^d 
transported  with  the  predominant  passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the 
scheme  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  surveying 
the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This  scheme  of  Orellana's 
was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For>  if  he  be  chargeable  with 
the  guilt  of  bavins  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with 
having  abandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  pathless  desert,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success  or  even  of  safety,  but  what 
were  founded  on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark;  his 
crime  is,  in  some  measure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured 
upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thousand  leagues,  through  unknown 
nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and  by 
very  unskilful  hands,  without  provisions,  without  a  compass  or  a 
pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  supplied  every  defect.  Cora* 
mitting  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo 
bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his 
course  in  that  direction.  He  made  frequent*  descents  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the 
fierce  savages  seated  on  its  banksf  and  sometimes  procuring  a  sop- 
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ply  of  food  by  a  fHendly  iBtereonrse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After 
n  long  series  of  dangers,  whteh  he  eneoantered  with  aoiazing  forti- 
tude, and  of  distresses  whieh  he  supported  with  no  less  magnanim- 
ity,  he  reached  the  oeeaii/  where  new  perils  awaited  him.  These 
he  likewise  surmounted^  and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  seltlement  ia 
the  island  of  Cubagua;  from  thenee  he  Sailed  to  Spain.  The  vanity 
natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  solieitous  to  magnify  his  own 
merit,  eoneurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  nre-^ 
tended  to  have  discovered  nations  so  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  tneiry 
temples  were  eorered  with  plates  of  gold;  and  deseiibed  a  repablio^ 
of  women,  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  extended  their  domi- 
nion over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  fertile  plains  whieh  he  had  vi- 
sited. Extravagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  opinion, 
that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  £1 
Dorado;  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  New  World;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe/ 
what  is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficully  that 
reason  and  observation  have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage, 
however^  even  when  stripped  of  every  romantic  embellishment,  de- 
jsenres  to  be  recorded  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  oetur- 
rences  in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  first  event  whieh  led  to 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive  countries  that  stretch  east- 
ward from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

§  LXV.  ^io  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and 
Maragnon,  where  be  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  en* 
trusted  with  such  an  important  command,  could  be  so  base  and  so 
unfeeling,  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture.  But  imputing  his 
absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown  accident,  he 
advanced  above  fifty  leagues  alonjg  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex« 
peeting  every  moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  suppiv  of  pro- . 
visions.  At  length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  remon* 
strate  against  his  perfidy.  Prom  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orel - 
lano's  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  desper- 
ate situation,  when  deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of 
the  stoutest  hearted  veteran  sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to 
be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  assumed  an  appearance 
qf  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  (^lito;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spa- 
niards encountered  hardships  greater  than  those  which  they  had  en- 
dured in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes  whieh 
then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  sufferings.  Hunger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs 
and  horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to 

fnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts.  Four  thousand 
ndians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild 
disastrous  expedition,  whieh  continued  near  two  years;  and  as  fifty 
men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  OreHana,  only  fourscore  got  back  to 

•See  Note  XXII. 
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Quito.  These  were  naked  like  tavagei,  and  so  emaciated  witk 
famioe,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  thejr  bad  more  the  appearaaee 
of  spectres  than  of  men. 

§  LXVI.  Bat,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  hia 
condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito,  received  aceoanis  of 
a  fatal  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  hi  )  than 
those  through  which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother 
made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  adherents  of  Almagro,  considering  themselves  as  pro- 
scribed by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted  to 
Lima,  where  the  houtie  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them, 
and  the  slender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which  the  governor 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  affording  them  subsistenoa.  The 
warm  attaehmeol  uith  which  every  person  who  had  served  under 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himself  to  his  interests,  was  quickly 
transfen^ed  to  his  son,  who  wiis  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  soldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appearance;  dexterous  at  all  mar- 
tial exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  com- 
mand; and  as  bis  father,  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority,  from  the 
total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have  him 
instructed  in  every  science  becoming  a  gentleman,  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  bad  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  follow- 
ers, as  they  gave  him  distinction  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad- 
venturers, in  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  uni- 
op  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were 
ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement  Nor  was  affec- 
tion for  Almagro  their  only  incitement;  they  were  urged  on  by  their 
own  distresses.  •  Many  of  them,  dcKiitute  of  common  necessaries,* 
and  weary  of  loiterins  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such 
of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune  from 
pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occasion  to  exert 
their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.  Their  frequent  ea^ 
bals  did  not  pass  unobserved;  and  the  govenior  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  bad 
resolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of 
his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed  to 
render  machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  ad* 
monitions  of  his  friends.  <<  Be  in  no  pain,"  said  he  carelessly, 
<< about  my  life;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Perv 
knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head  which  dares  to  har- 
bour a  thought  against  it."  This  security  gave  the  Almagrians 
full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every  part  of  their  scheme;  and  Juan 
de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  Al- 
magro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consultations,  with  all 
the  zeal  which  this  connexion  inspired;  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Hunday,  the  twenty  sixth  of  June,  at  midday,  the  season  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  in  all  sultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head 

•  See  Note  XXIII. 
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of  eighteen  of  the  most  determined  eonspirators,  sallied  out  of  Al- 
mkgro's  house  in  complete  armonr;  and,  drawing  their  swords,  as 
thejr  advanced  hastily  towards  the  governor's  palace,  eried  out^ 
t<  Lone  live  the  king,  hut  let  the  tyrant  die!*'  Their  associates, 
warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal^  were  in  arms  at  diflferent  sta- 
tions ready  to  support  them.  Though  Pizarro  was  usually  surround- 
ed by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the  magnificence 
of  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he 
was  just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  through  the  two  outer 
eourts  of  the  palace  unobserved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  tlie  alarm  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  go- 
vernor, whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting 
np,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make 
fast  the  dour.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence 
of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
ease,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators  what  they  meant,  and  whilher 
they  were  going?  Instead  of  answering,  they  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were  there 
threw  themselves  from  the  windows;  others  attempted  to  fly;  and  a 
few  drawing  their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment. The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of  their 
▼engeanee  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them«  Pizarro,  with  no 
iKher  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and  sup- 

Eorted  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
e  maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his 
past  eiploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  «^  Cour- 
age," cried  he,  <^  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  trai- 
tors repent  of  their  audacity."  But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators 
protected  them,  while  every  thrust  they  made  took  efieet  Alcan- 
tara fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet;  his  other  defenders  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  Th#  governor,  so  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield 
bis  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furiously 
aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  sunk  to  the 
ground,  and  expired. 

$  LXVIl.  As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into  the 
streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  Above  two  hundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them, 
they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  ci- 
ty, and  assembling  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens,  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  successor  to  his  father  in  his 
government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houses  of* 
several  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  the 
jatisfaetion  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  al| 
the  wealth  of  Pern  .had  passed. 

$  LXVIII.  The  boldness  and  success  of  t)ie  conspiracy,  as  well 
as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  soldiers 
to  his  standard.  £very  adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rapaciousness  of  his 
government  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents was  considerable,  declared  without  hesitation  in  favour  of  Al- 
magro, and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  of  thejaost 
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eallant  veterans  in  Peru.  Aa  hit  yontli  and  inezpertenee  diaqmli- 
ned  him  from  taking  the  eommand  of  them  himself,  he  appoioud 
Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  thoagh  Almagro  speedily  eolleetod 
sueh  a  respectable  foree,  the  aeqaieseenee  in  his  goyemment  was 
far  from  being  general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his 
memory  was  dear;  the  barbarous  assassination  of  a  man  to  whMB  bis 
eountry  Has  so  highly  indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with 
horror.  The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro^  as  well  as  the  doohtfil 
title  on  which  be  founded  his  pretensions,  led  others  to  eonsider  him 
B»  an  usurper.  The  officers  who  commanded  in  some  provinces  re- 
fused to  recognise  his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  empe- 
ror.  In  others,  particularly^  at  Cuzeo,  the  royal  standard  was  erect- 
ed, and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
their  ancient  leader. 

$  LXIX.  Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain  long 
dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  activity,  when  the  arrival  M 
Vaca  de  Castro  was  known.  After  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  in  the  province 
of  Popayan;  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  land^  after  a  joorney  ns 
Jess  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito.  In  his  way  he  reeeiv- 
ed  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the  events  which  followtd 
upon  it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  eommission  appoint- 
ing him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and  astherity; 
and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledgSd  without  hesitation  by  Beaal- 
eazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  PisMrrs, 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito.  Vaca  de  Castro  not 
only  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  but  shewed  that  he  posaessed 
the  talents  which  the  exercise  of  it  at  that  inoetare  required.  By 
his  influence  and  address  he  soon  assembled  sueh  a  body  of  troops, 
as  not  only  set  him  above  all  fear  of  being  exposed  to  mmj  immi 
from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with 
the  dignity  that  became  hb  leharacter.  By  d^patching  persons  of 
eonfidenee  to  the  diierent  settlements  in  Peru,  with  a  Ibrasal  noti- 
fication  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  eommaniented  to 
his  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  goveriMneat 
of  the  country.  Ry  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officers  as 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of  Almagro's  proeeediagSy  ts 
manifest  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  person  ho- 
noured with  his  commission.  Those  measures  were  productive  of 
great  efiects.  Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor, 
or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  boldness;  the  timid  ven- 
tured to  declare  their  sentiments;  the  neutral  and  waverings  finding 
it  necessary  to  ehoose  a  side,  began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  ap- 
peared to  be  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  just 

§  LXX.  Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  his  eause,  and  in  order  to  give  an  efiectaal  cheek  to 
it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  for  Cuzeo,  where  the  most  considerable  body  of  oppo- 
nents had  erected  the  royal  standard,  under  the  eommand  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Uolguin.  During  his  roiirch  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilftil 
guide  of  his  yonth  and  of  his  ceonsels,  died;  and  from  that  time  his 
Bieaanres  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence,  but  eoneerted   with 
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little  tagaeitj,  and  exeented  with  no  addrpgs.  Holguin,  who»  witU 
forees  fSr  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descending  to- 
wards the  eoast  at  the  very  time  that  Alqnagro  was  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  bis  unexperienced  adversary  by  a  very  simple  stra- 
tagem^  avoided  an  engagement,  and  eflfeeted  a  junction  with  Alvara- 
do,  an  officer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Al- 
tti^ro  as  an  usurper. 

$  LXXI.  Soon  after,  Vaea  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with  the 
troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard 
be£»re  his  own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor,  he  would  discharge 
in  person  all  the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces. — 
Though  formed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  seden- 
tary and  pacific  profession,  he  at  once  assumed  the  activity,  and  dis- 
eovered  tne  decision  of  an  officer  long  accustomed  to  command. — 
Knowing  his'  strength  to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
h^  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the 
Ibllowen  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for 
a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode 
of  decision.  .  They  met  at  Chupaz,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired  by  the  vio- 
lence of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness  of 
vevense,  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining 
long  doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaea  de  Casiro.  The  superior 
nnmber  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of 
Fraocisco  de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  oflocer  formed  under  the  sreat  cap- 
tain in  the  wan  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation 
c^  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  oppo- 
nents, though  led  on  by  voung  Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  waa 
great  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  the  combatants.  Many  of  the 
yanqnished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious  that  they  might  be 
charged  with  beinfraccessary  to  the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rush- 
ing on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rather 
than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total 
amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater. 

$  LXXn.  If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaea  de  Castro, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Pe- 
rn, they  were  still  more  astonished  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory. 
As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that 
it  required  examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain  the  lieea-' 
tions  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government, 
he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prisoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were 
condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from 
Peru.  Their  leader,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the  battle,  be- 
ing betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers^  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuz- 
e<^and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was 
extinct. 

$LXX1II.  During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor 
and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  in  preparing  regulations, 
by  which  they  hoped  not  only  to  re-establish  tranquillity  there,  but 
to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  alliheir 
aettlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifest  from  all  (he  events 
recorded  in  the  history  of  America,  that  rapid  and  extensive  as  the 
Vol."  11.  40 
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Spanidh  eonqaectt  there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by  any 
regular  exertion  of  the  national  foree,  but  by  the  oeeational  effbrtf 
9f  private  acjventnrejrt.  After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  first  arma- 
ments furdigeovering  new  regions,  the  eoortg  of  Spain,  during  the 
busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.  the  former  the  most  in- 
triguing prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  most  ambitions,  was 
encumhered  with  such  a  multiplieity  of  sehemes,  and  involved  in  war 
with  so  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend 
to  distant  and  less  interesting  objects.  The  care  of  proseenting  dis- 
covery,  or  of  attempting  conquest,  was  abandoned  to  individuals;  and 
with  such  ardour  did  men  push  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which 
novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition,  and  the  hope  of 
meritins  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  influence  to  enter, 
that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost  the  whole  of  that  extcDfivc 
empire  which  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  subjected 
to  iu  dominion.  As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothi^  towards 
the  vai'ious  expeditions  uiiderlaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  much  from  their  success.  The  sovereignty  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the 
crown;  every  thing  else  was  seized  by  the  associates  in  each  expedi- 
tion as  their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the  countries  which  they 
inviided  served  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended  in 
equipping  themselves  for  the  servieei  and  the  conciuered  territory 
was  divided  among  them,  according  to  the  rufes  which  custom  had 
introdueed,  as  perroauent  establishments  whieh  their  successful  va* 
lour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent 
as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  many  irregularities  escaped 
observation,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses. 
The  conquered  people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destrnetive 
rapacity,  and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new  masters  in 
exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  highest  recompense  due  to  their 
services.  The  rude  conqnerors  of  America,  incapable  of  forming 
their  establishments  upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  policy, 
attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to  forego  present  gain 
from  the.  prospect  of  remote  and  public  benefit,  seem  to  have  had  no 
object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be 
!Hie  consequences  of  the  means  hy  which  they  acquired  it  But  when 
time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  p^^ssessions,  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  their  whole 
frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  practices 
among  the  military  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  subttitnte 
the  institutions  of  regular  government 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  con- 
querors of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their 
countrymen  settled  in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in 
.^  scarctijagiittr .gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate  eageraess. 
^^--^^"■StHiitar  eflvcts  folliiweTir"  The  natives  empioved  in  this  labour  by 
masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no  regarcl  cither  to  what  they 
felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and  perished 
so  fast,  that  thei^  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain,  instead  of 
possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
progressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a 
vant  uniohabiled  desert. 

$  LXXiV.  The  emperor  and  his  ministets  were  so  tenfible  of 
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this,  Mid  80  solieitoDS  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  raee« 
which  threatened  to  render  their  acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from 
time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made 
for  secoriog  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. But  the  distance  of  America  from  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  auda- 
city of  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  ihesA  salutary 
regulations  from  operating  with  any  considerable  influence.  The 
evil  continued  to  grow,  anuat  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  inler- 
?al  of  leisare  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive 
consideration,  lie  consulted  not  only  ivith  his  ministers  and  the 
members  of  the  couneil  of  the  Indies,  hut  called  npon  several  per- 
sons who  had  resided  long  in  the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the 
result  of  their  experience  and  observation.  Fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  who 
happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  from  a  Chapter  of  his 
order  at  Chiapa.  Though,  since  the  miscarriage  of  his  former 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shot  op  in 
his  cloister  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating,  that,  from 
an  increased  knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augment- 
ed. He  seized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourita 
maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  movine 
eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had 
beheld  had  made  a  deep  impression,  he  described  the  irreparable 
waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  al-^ 
most  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less  than  Bfly  years,  and^ 
hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay. 
With  the  decisive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  troth 
of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to  the  ex- 
actions and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  coniended  that  nothing 
could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its 
natives  to  he  freemen,  and  treating  them  as  subjects,  not  as  slaves. 
Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of 
his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his  famous 
treatise  coneeming  the  destruction  of  America,  in  which  he  relates, 
with  many  horrid  eircums lances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  the  devastation  of  every  province  which  had 
oeen  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

$  LXX  V.  The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital  of  so 
many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.    Bot  as  his  views  extended  far 
beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  he  perceived. that  relieving  the  Indians 
from  oppression  was  bot  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions 
in  ths  New  World  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  would  he  of  little 
ftvail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power  and  usurpations  of 
his  bwn  subjects  there.    The  conquerors  of  America,  however  great 
their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly  persons  of 
such  mean  birth,  and  of  soeh  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.     The  exorbitant  wealth  wilh\ 
which  some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accus-   I 
tooled  to  see  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  I 
tnd  rising  to  emulate  or  to  surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splen-'^ 
dear.  The  lerri|;ories  whieh  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  tnend- 
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selves  were  of  such  eoormous  extent,*  that  if  the  covotry  ghonld  erer 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  toil,  they  mast  grow 
too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjeets.  It  appeared  to  Charles 
that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy  no  less  than  tlie  other,  and  that 
the  regulations  eoncerning  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode  of  gor- 
ernment  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 
$  LXXVl.  Vf  ith  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  eontainine 
many  salutary  appointments  with  respect  to  th^  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies;  concerning  the  station 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America; 
the  administration  ofjustice}  the  order  of  government  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  These  were  approved  of  by  all  ranks  of  men. 
But  tosetherwith  them  were  issued  the  following  regulations,  which 
excited  universal  alarm, and  occasioned  the  most  violent  convaUions: 
1^  «  That  as  the  repartimientos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several  per- 

^  sons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audieaees  are  empowered  to 
reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent:  That  upon  the  death  of  any  coa- 
qneror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  de- 
scend to  his  widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown:  That  the 
Indians  shall  henceforth  be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall 
/  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  basga^  of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the 
\J  mines^  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fisheries:  That  the  stated  tribute  do^ 
oy  tEem  to  their  superior  shall  be  ascertained,  and  they  shall  be  paid 
as  servants  for  any  work  they  volontarilv  perform:  That  all  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all  ecclesiastics  of  every  de- 
nomination, all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  these  he  annexed  to  the  crowa: 
That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern  in  the 
contests  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  should  forfeit  his  landa  and 
Indians." 

$  LXXVII.  All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  American  affairs,  and  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  remonstrated  against  those 
regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies.  They  represented, 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the  vast  regions  over 
which  they  were  scattered;  that  the  success  of  every  scheme  for  this 
purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  Indians, 
whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour,  no  prospect  of  benefit 
or  promise  of  reward  couldsurmount;  that  the  moment  the  right  of  im- 
posing a  task,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their 
masters,  every  work9f  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sout'ees  from 
which  wealth  began  to  pour  into  Spain  must  be  stopt  forever.  Bat 
Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  Im- 
pressed at  present  with  the  view  of  their  disorders  which  reigned  in 
America,  that  he  was  willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a 
dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  publishing  the  laws. 
That  they  might  be  carried  into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and 
authority,  he  authorised  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to 
Mexico  as  Visitador  or  superintendant  of  that  country,  and  to  co-op- 
erate with  Antonia  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He 

*  8ce  Note  XXIV.  ^ 
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appointed  Bhiteo  Nngnez  Vela  to  be  sovenior  ef  Pem,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Vieerey;  and  in  order  to  stren^hen  hit  admuiidtration)  hees- 
taMished  a  eoiirt  of  royai  audience  in  Lima,  in  whiob  foor  lawyers 
of  eminenee  were  to  preside  as  judges. 

$  LXXVIII.  The  vieeroy  and  Huperihtendant  sailed  at  the  same 
tine;  and  an  aeeount  of  the  laws  whieh  they  were  to  enfore  reached 
Ameriea  before  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  view 
ed  as  the  prelnde  of  general  ruin.  The  nnlioiited  g^rant  of  liberty  to 
the  Indians  afleeted  every  Spaniard  in  Ameriea  without  distinetioB» 
and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on  some  pretext  be  included 
■Oder  the  other  regulations)  and  saffer  by  them.  Bat  the  colony  in 
New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  aecustomed  to  the  restraints  of 
law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  administration  of 
Mendoza,  that  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was 
detested  and  dreaded^  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  publica- 
tloB  of  them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  subjects.  The  ma- 
gistrates and  principal  inhabitants,  however,  presented  dutiful  ad* 
dresses  to  the  vieeroy  and  superintendant,  representing  the  fatal  eon- 
aeqvenees  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  fsr  them  Mendoza,  by  long 
residence  in  the  country,  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it« 
atate,  that  he  knew  what  was  for  his  interest  as  well  as  what  it 
eon  Id  bear;  and  Sandoval » though  new  in  oflke,  displayed  a  degree 
•f  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  They  engaged  to  suspend  for  some  time,  the  exe- 
ctttioB  of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented 
(hat  a  depotation  of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  befora? 
the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his  snbjeets  in  New  Spain  with 
respect  to  their  tendency  and  effbets,  but  they  concurred  with  tkem 
in  supporting  their  sentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of 
men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to  decide  eoneerning 
what  fell  immediately  under  their  own  view,  granted  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rigoar  of  the  laws  as  re-establi»hed  the  colony  in  its  fbr* 
mer  tranquility. 

$  LXXIX.  In  Pern  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still  more 
fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  so  soon  dispelled.  The  conque- 
rors of  Peru,  of  a  rank  much  inferior  to  those  who  had  snbjected 
Mexieo  to  the  Spanish  crown,  farther  removed  ft'om  the  inspection 
of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden  acqaisit ion  of 
wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater  license  and  ir- 
regularity than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidst 
the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by  two  succes- 
sive civil  wars,  when  eaeh  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  fbr 
himself,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  tnr- 
bntent  spirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To  men  thus 
corrupted  by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government,  the 

Sower  of  a  vieeroy,  and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  ju- 
ieature,.  would  of  themselves  have  appeared  formidable  restaints, 
to  whieh  they  would  have  submitted  with  reluetaaee.     But  they  re- 
volted with  indigoatioo  against  the  idea  of  compiying  with  laws,  by 
whieh  they  were  stripped  at  onee  of  all  they  had  earned  so  hardly, 
daring  many  years  of  servioe  and  suflfering.     As  the  aeeoant  of  the      ^ 
Hew  laws  spread  sneeessively  through  the  diffbrent  settlements,  the     ^ 
inhabitants  ran  together,  t^  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaim-     ^^ 
iog  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in  depriv- 
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iB|;  theoAf  unheard  aad  uQconvieted,  of  their  pMteMiMi*  «  Is  lUt^" 
eried  they,  «^  thiB!  reeompense  due  to  persons,  who,  wUhoot  puMie  aid 
at  their  own  etxp^se,  and  by  their  own  valonry  ha?e  subjected  to  the 
erown  of  Castile,  territories  of  such  ioiniense  extent  and  opoleneel 
Are  these  the  rewaVds  bestowed  for  having  endured  nuparralleled 
distress,  for  having  encountered  every  species  of  danger  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country?  Whose  merit  is  so  giieat,  ^hose  conduct  has 
been  so  irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  some  penal 
clanse  in  regulations,  conecived  in  terms  as  loose  and  comprehenaive^ 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  should  be  entangled  in  their  snare? 
Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Pern  has  held  some  pnnlie  office,  and  all» 
without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  taJce  an  active  part  in 
the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former  to 
he  robbed  of  their  property  because  they  had  done  their  duty?  Were 
the  latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  A¥oid? 
Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marki 
of  distinction,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing 
for  their  widows  and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  snbois* 
tenee  on  the  scanty  supply  they  can  extort  from  unfeeling  conrticfa? 
We  are  not  able  now^'  continued  they,  <<  to  explore  unknown  regions 
in  auest  of  more  secure  settlcmentR;  our  constitutions  debililmCed 
with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for 
active  service;  but  still  we  possess  vigoursufficieut  to  assert  our  jnst 
rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  na." 

$  LXXX.  By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence, 
and  listened  to  with  universal  approbation,  their  passions  were 
inflamed  io  such  a  pitch,  that  they  we^e  prepared  for  the  moat  vio« 
lent  measures;  and  began  to  hold  consultations  in  different  plaecif 
how  they  might  oppo^Xhe  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and 
prevent  not  only  the  execution  hnt  the  promulgation  of  the  new  laws* 
From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the  address  of  Vaea  de 
Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as  the  viceroy 
ai^d  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  petitions 
aild  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  flrmm* 
ed  without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
scDtiments  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to 
these,  and  even  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were 
now  become  requisite  to  compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  sooth 
the  colonists  into  submission,  by  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in 
their  superiors.  But  without  profound  discernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  such  a  plan  could  not  be  carried 
on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these.  Of  all  the  qualities  that 
fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only  with  integrity  and 
courage;  the  former  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bordering  so 
frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his  situation  they  were 
defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landl^  at 
Tumbes,*  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  considered  himself  merely  as 
nn  executive  offieer,  without  any  discretionary  power;  and,  recard*^ 
less  of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations  with  unrelent* 
^ag  rigour.    In  all  the  towns  through  which  be  passed,  the  nativea 
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were  declared  fe  be  free,  every  person  in  poblie  ofSee.was  deprived 
of  bis  lands  and  servants;  and  as  an  example  of  obi^i^^^  to  others, 
he  would  not  suffer  a  single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  earrying  his 
own  baggage  in  his  nuaroh  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  con* 
stemation  went  before  him  as  he  approached;  and  so  little  solicitous 
was  he  to  prevent  these  from  augmenting,  that,  on  entering  the  ea* 
pitaly  he  openly  avowed  that  he  eame  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
.  reign,  not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  declaration  was 
mecompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intolerable,  haughti« 
Bess  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse* 
and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold 
oivil  anthority  in  high  respect.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a  sus- 
pension or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as 
flowing  from  a  spirit  of  disalTection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Sever- 
al persons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  sortie  put  to  death,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  Yaca  de  Castro  was  arrested,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his  merit,  in  bavins  pre- 
vented a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with 
ehains,  and  shat  up  in  the  common  jail. 

^  LXXXI.  But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against 
•oeh  proceedings,  it  is  probiible  the  hand  of  authority  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it,  or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with 
open  violence,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a  lea- 
ifer  f^oredit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  efforts.  From 
the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations  was  known  in  Pe- 
ru, every  Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro« 
as  the  only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threaten- 
ed the  celonv.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  common  proteetor, 
and  offering  to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  hb  other  brothers,  was 
equally  ambitious,  andof  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of 
an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  himself,  dwelt  continu- 
ally on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state  prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children 
9f  the  governor  in  custody  of  the  viceroy  and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  him- 
self reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  his  fiunily. 
These  thoughts  prompted  him  to  seek  for  vengeance,  and  to  assert 
the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  the 
guardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount 
that  veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in 
kis  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  certainty  of  becoming  soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquis- 
aca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the  deliver- 
er of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elected  him 
procurator  general  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  re- 
peal of  the  late  regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  re- 
monstrauces  before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and  upon  pretext 
pf  danger  from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms*    Under  sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possessitw 
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9f  tbe  reyai  (reaftare,  appointed  offieeri,  levied  foldiers,  aeUcd  a 
large  train  of  artillery  \vhieh  Yaea  de  Castro  had  deposited  io  Ga* 
manga,  and  set  Ant  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  adraneing  against  a 
public  enemy.  Disaffeclion  having  now  aasnmed  a  regular  fornix 
and  beiAg  united  under  a  ehief  of  sueh  a  distinguished  name,  many 
persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  progress,  deaerted  to 
him  in  a  body. 

§  LXXXll.  Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revoluiion  had  hap- 
pened there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almost  certain* 
ty  of  success.  The  violence  of  the  viceroy's  administration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Pern,  than  his  overhearing 
haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  an- 
dienee.  During  their  voyace  from  Spain  some  symptoms  of  eold- 
ness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.  But  aa  aoan 
as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 
parlies  were  so  much  exas|»erated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from 
interfereuee  pf  jurisdiction,  andeoutrariety  of  opinion,  that  their  ma- 
tual  disgust  soon  grew  into  open  enmity*  Tbe  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he  had  con- 
fined, justified  the  malcontents,  and  applauded  their  remonatraneci. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  gf)vernment  should  have  naited 
against  the  approaching  enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  nth- 
er  for  superiority*  The  judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  viecroyf 
universally  odious,  and  abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards,  was 
seized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a  desert  island  on  the  eoaat,  to 
he  kept  there  until  he  could  be  sent  home  to  Spain. 

$  LXXXllL  The  judges  in  consequence  of  this,  having  aaanmed 
the  supreme  direction  of  aQjuirs  into  their  own  hands,  issued  a  pra- 
damation  suspending  the  execation  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent 
a  message  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already  granted 
whatever  he  could  request,  to  dismiss  bis  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima 
fvith  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They  could  hardly  expect  that  a 
man  so  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  reqai- 
sition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  intention^  but  only  to 
thrown  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct;  for  Cepeda, tJie  preai- 
dent  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  aspirifig  lawyer, 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  eorresponiienee  with  Pizarro.  and  hmii 
already  formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy  the  osnr- 
pation  of  the  judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and  an- 
archy consequent  upon  events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened 
new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the  snpreMe 
power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  push  on  (a- 
wards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to  his  view;  Carv^ial 
the  prompter  of  his  resolntions,  and  guide  of  all  his  actions,  had 
long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to 
aim.  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Spanish 
gettlements  in  Pern,  he  openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain 
general  of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audience  to 
ffrant  him  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor 
army  to  oppose  him, such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authority  of 
a  eonunand.   But  the  jadges^  either  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish 
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power,  or  from  a  desire  of  preter vmg  tome  atf entioQ  to  appearaoeet, 
hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate,  about  eompljing  with  what  lie  de- 
manded. Carvajal,  impatient  of  delaj,  and  iropetaoos  in  all  his  op- 
erations, mare  hed  into  the  eity  bj  nighty  seized  several  offieers  of 
distinetioa  obnoitous  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the  for- 
mality of  trial.  Next  morning  the  eourt  of  audienee  issued  a  eom- 
mission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  of  Pe- 
rn, with  full  powers,  eivil  as  well  as  military,  and  he  entered  the 
town  that  day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  tsJie  possession  of  his 
new  dignity.* 

$LXxXiy.  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulenee  whieh  aeeom- 
panied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  government,  the  minds 
of  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority, 
aeted  with  sueh  eaprieious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraor- 
dinary than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  sueeession.*  Pizarro  had 
aeareely  begun  to  exercise  the  new  powers  with  whieh  he  was  invejit- 
ed,  when  he  beheld  formidable  enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The 
▼ieeroy  having  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to  fi^pain  under  custody  of  Juan 
Alvarez,  one  of  their  own  number;  as  soon  as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Al- 
varez, either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved  by  fear,  kneeled  down 
to  his  prisoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  that 
lie  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  f  hip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal 
representative  of  their  sovereign.  Nucnez  Vela  ordered  the  pilot  of 
the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Tumhez,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
landed  there,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions 
of  viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
seditions  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached, 
instantly  avowed  their  resolution  to  support  his  authority.  The 
▼iolence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  observed  every  individual 
with  the  jealousy  natural  to  usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  ap- 
pearance of  disaffection  with  unforgiving  severity,  soon  augmented 
the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  some  leading  men 
in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering 
sneh  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  considered  a»  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in  the  province  of 
Charcas,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  ent  him  off,  and  de* 
elared  for  the  viceroy. 

$  LXXXV.  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of 
hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire^  was  not  disconcert- 
ed. He  prepared  to  assert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained, 
with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command, 
and  marched  directly  against  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was 
nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable.  As  he  was  master  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military  men  were  attached  to 
his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
faee  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him;  and  in 
that  long  march,  through  a  wild  mountainous  countrv,  suffered  hard- 
ships and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  those  accos- 
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tomed  to  terre  in  Ameiiea  eoald  have  endared  or  sarmoaated.*  Tbo 
vieeroy  had  ftcareely  reached  Quito,  when  the  van-gaard  of  Pizar- 
ro'H  fureet  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  w  ho,  thoof^h  near  fonr-seore, 
wan  a8  hardy  and  active  as  any  young  soldier  under  his  command. 
Nugnez  Vela  instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and 
with  a  rapidity  more  resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched 
into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro  ^ntinued  to  pursue;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  him  returned  to  Quito.  Prom 
thence  he  despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno,  who  was  growing 
formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  be  hioifetf 
remained  there  to  make  head  against  the  viceroy. 

$  LXXXVI.  By  his  o^n  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Beaal- 
eazar,  Nagnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred  men  in  Popayan. 
As  he  retained*  amidst  all  his  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mindi 
and  the  same  high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  dis- 
dikin  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  ur^ed  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it  was  only 
by  the  snord  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could  be  decided.  With 
this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  relying  on  the 
superior  number,  and  still  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,  advanced  resolutely  to  meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody.t  both  parlies  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  tbeir  own  lb- 
ture  fortune,  depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  Bnt  Pizarm's 
Veterans  pushed  forward  with  such  regular  and  well-directed  force, 
that  they  soon  began  to  make  impression  on  their  enemies.  The 
Yieeroy,  by  extraordinary  eiertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  eon- 
mander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier  were  equally  displayed,  held 
victory  for  some  time  in  silspense.  At  length  he  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  and  the  rout  of  his  followers  became  general.  They 
were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  oflT,  and  placed  on  the  poh- 
lic  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The  troops 
assembled  by  Oenleno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  Carvajal,  and' 
he  himnelf  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  reraamedfbr 
several  months,  concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Pern,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  jubmitted  to  Pizarro; 
and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinnjosa.  he  had  not  only  the  un- 
rivalled commaud  of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  nf 
Panama,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Xouibre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  vihioh  rendered  him  master  of  the  only  are* 
nue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru,  that  was  used  at 
that  period. 

^  LXXXVI  I.   After  this  decisive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his  fol- 
lowers remained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  during  the  first  trans- 
r      ports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran  into  every  excess  of  licentious  in* 
^^ulgeoee,  with  the  riotous  spirit  usual  among  low  adventurers  upon 
"extraordinary  suecosir.     But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  and 
his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  sometimes  to  what 
was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  concerning  the 

fiart  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and  decisive 
n  counsel  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of 

•  See  Kote  XXV.  t  January  IJ. 
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holding  a  middle  course;  that  he  mutt  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or 
attempt  oolhing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  pofsesiion 
of  the  goveroment  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim   i»ith 

Sreater  earnestness.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  victory  at 
luito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  tone  still  more  peremptory. 
<«  You  have  usurped  (said  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro  on  that 
oeeasion)  the  supreme  power  in  this  country  9  in  contempt  of  the  em- 
peror's commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched,  in  hostile 
array*  against  the  royal  standard;  you  have  attacked  the  represen* 
tative  of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him  and  cut  off 
Ut  head  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive  such  insults 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  rcconviliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or 
aincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another* 
Assume  yourself  the  sovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discov- 
ery and  conquest.  It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in 
Pern  of  any  consequence  inviolably  to  your  interest  by  liberal  grants 
of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  cre- 
ating titles  of  honour  similar  to  those  which  are  courted  with  so 
much  eagerness  in  Europe*  By  establishing  {irder^^QlkniQhl^ooA, 
with  privileges  and  distinctions  r^mftnbling  those  in  Spain,  you  inay 
bestow  a  gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your  service,  suited  to  the 
ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  yoo 
ought  to  attend;  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the 
Cova,  or  daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  yon 
will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  an- 
cient princeS)  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  autho«. 
rity.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well 
as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may  set  at  defiaiice  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any  feeble  force  which  it  can  send  at  such 
a  distance."  Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confiden- 
tial counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  exhortations,  and  em- 
ployed whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating,  that  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to  pre-eminence, 
not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights, 
but  by  their  own  lupiring  valour  and  personal  merit. 

§  LXXXVIII.  Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not 
conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated  the  object  that 
they  presented  to  his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  few.  men  possess  that  superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of 
abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming  and  executing  such  daring 
schemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplished  without  overturning  the  estab- 
lished order  of  society,  and  violating  those  maxims  of  doty  whicli 
men  are  accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's 
talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  In- 
stead of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the 
obtaining  from  the  eoart  of  Spain  a  confirmalion  of  the  aotbority 
which  he  now  possessed;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  sent  an  officer  of 
distinction  thitner,  to  give  such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his 
ninistcrs,  either  from  inclination  or  from  necessity*  to  continue  him 
in  his  present  station. 

$  LaXXIX.  While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the 
part  which  ha  thculd  take 9  eonsnltations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  mi ' 
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less  solicitude,  eooeerning  the  measures  wliieh  ought  to  be  pursiied 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Thoagh 
unacquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  Co  which  the  maleon- 
tents  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the  court  had  received  an  ae* 
count  of  the  insurrection  against  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisonnieiit» 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  hy  Pizarro.  h,  revolntion  m 
alarming  called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  emperor's 
abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time 
in  Germany,  In  conducting  the  war  against  the  famous  ieagoe  of 
Smalkalde,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  ia 
his  reign,  the  care  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Fera 
-devolved  upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles  had 
appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  Hpain  during  hit  ab- 
sence. At  6rst  view,  the  actions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  ap- 
peared so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on  deielaring  them  in- 
stantly to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punish  tbeos 
with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  sf  their  zeal  and  in- 
dignation began  to  abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution,  of 
this  measure  presented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry, 
the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  employed 
in  Oermany.  Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series 
of  wars,  in  which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  ambition  sf 
^wo  successive  monarchs,  could  not  easily  equip  an  armament  of 
sufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  bo- 
dy of  troops  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  in- 
possible.  While  Pizarro  continued  master  of  the  South  Sea,  the  di- 
rect route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  was  impracticable.  An 
attempt  to  march  to  Quito  by  land  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of  prodigious  extent, 
desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes,  wooMl 
be  attended  with  unsurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  The  pas- 
sage to  the  South  Sea  bv  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so 
uncertain,  and  so  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  coarse  of  navigation  so  re- 
mote and  precarious.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  rclinqjoish  the 
system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  first  sugsested,  and  to 
attempt  by  lenient  measures  what  could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It 
was  manifest,  from  Pizarro^s  solicitude  to  represent  his  conduct  in  a 
favoarable  light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstanding  the  excesses 
of  which  he  had  been  gnilty,  he  still  retained  sentiments  of  veneration 
for  hif  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with 
some  such  concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he  mighl 
be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might 
so  far  revive  amons  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend 
their  aid  to  uphold  his  nsurped  authority. 

$  XC.  The  success,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no  less  delicate 
than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whoni  it  should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with 
much  attention  the  comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Span* 
ish  miuisters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  redro  de  la  Gasca, 
a  priest  in  no  higher  station  than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion.   Thongb  in  no  public  office,  he  had  been  occasionally  employ- 
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ed  by  government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  eonseqnenee,  and  had  eon- 
ducted  them  with  do  les^  skill  than  sneee^s;  displaying  a  gentle  and 
insinuating  temper,  aecompanied  with  much  firmness;  probity,  su- 
perior to  any  feeling  of  private  interest;  and  a  cautious  eiieurospeC'v 
tion  in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing 
them,  as  is  rarelj  found  in  altiance  with  the  other.  These  qualities 
narked  him  out  for  the  function  to  which  he  was  destined.  The 
emperor,  to  whom  Gasea  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the 
ehoice,  and  eommanicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expressions 
of  good  will  and  confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  subject  who  received  it.  Oasea,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  though,  from  the  ap- 
prehensions natural  to  a  man,  who,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  had 
never  been  out  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long 
voyiAge,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
comply  ittg  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  a  proof  that  it  was 
from  this  principle- kloae  he  acted^  he  refused  a  bishopric  which  was 
offered  to'him,  in-order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more 
dignified  character;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
president  of  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of 
Ihat  office.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  his 
family  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a 
minister  of  peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  re- 
tinue but  a  few  domestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any 
enormous  burden. 

$  XCI.  But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation 
with  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to  himself,  he  demanded 
his  official  powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for  new  instruc- 
tions on  every  emergence;  and  as  the  whole  success  of  his  negotia- 
tions must  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  be  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he 
ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority,  that  bis  jurisdiction 
must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes;  that  he  must  be  empow* 
ered  to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the 
behaviour  of  different  men  might  require;  that  in  case  of  resistance 
from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  obe* 
dience  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
•all  for  assistance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  America.  These  powers,  though  manifestly  conducive  to  the 
mat  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared  to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated 
to  a  subject;  and  they  refused  to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's 
Tiews  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment) 
Gasea  must  be  entrusted  with  the  discretionary  power  in  several 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffBctual  if  he  was  circum- 
•eribed  in  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him 
with  authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied 
with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  Oasea  nastened  his 
departure,  and^  without  either  money  or  troops,  set  out  to  qiieii  i^ 
formidable  rebellion. 
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$  XCIL  On  hii  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Diog^*  he  fovod  Hemaa 
Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  posted  there*  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  for- 
ces. But  Gasea  appeared  in  soeh  a  pacific  gnise,  with  a  train  to 
little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to  excite  teN 
ror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  respect.  From  J^ombre  de 
Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with  a  similar  reception  from 
ninojosa,  whom  Pizarro  ha<l  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there.  In  both  plaeet 
he  held  the  same  language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by  their  aove* 
reign  as  a  messenger  of  peaee,  not  as  a  minister  of  veneeaaee,  thai 
he  cfune  to  redresH  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  wkieh 
had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offefices,  and  to  re-establiah  order 
and  justice  fn  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of  liis  profession,  and  win» 
Ding  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to  bis  declarations*  The 
veneration  due  to  a  person  clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting 
in  virtue  of  a  roval  commission,  began  to  revive  kmong  nfen  aeeus- 
tomed  for  some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable  than  an  oaarped 
jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other  outers  of  dittine- 
tion,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were  gained  over 
to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of  deelar* 
ing  openly  in  his  favour. 

$  XCIII.  This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  thens.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received 
at  the  same  time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  aad 
was  informed  of  his  offers  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Pe- 
rn easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general  oblivion* 
but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  repealing  the  obaoxions 
laws;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his  sovereign's  graeioos 
concessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that  he  was  mU 
to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governonr  in  the  conntry,  that  be 
instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Pern,  and  to 
prevent  his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  re- 
solution he  added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  new  de- 
putation to  Spain  to  justify  this  conduct,  and  to  insist^  in  the  name 
of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  govem- 
ment  to  himself  during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  tran- 
quility there.  The  persons  entrusted  with  this  strange  eonraissiony 
intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president,  and  required  him, 
in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They 
carried  likewise  secret  instructions  to  Hinojosa,  directing  him  to  of- 
I  fer  Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  vo- 
r  lontarily  with  what  was  demanded  of  him;  and  if  he  should  eonti- 
^  one  obstinate,  to  cut  him  off  either  by  assassination  or  poison. 

$XC1V.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  to 
those  wild  measures.  Having  been  once  accustomed  to  supreme 
command,  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private 
station.  Conscious  of  his  own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  em- 
peror studied  only  to  deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  out- 
rages which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no  lessgoilty, 
entertained  the  same  apprehensions.    The  approach  of  Oasca  with- 

•  July  27. 
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•at  muj  military  force  exe ited  oo  terror.  There  were  oow  above  six 
thousand  !^paoiardi«  settled  in  Peru;  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted 
not  to  maintain  his  o^n  independence,  if  the  eourt  of  Spain  should 
refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a  spirit  of 
defection  nad  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he  trusts 
ed  most.  Hinojosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  resolutions  of 
setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  dis« 
dainin^  to  he  his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  point- 
ed oatin  his  secret  instructions,  publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the 
president  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Peru  The  officers  under  his 
aommand  did  the  same.  Such  was  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
example,  that  it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from 
Peru;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear  either  of  Oas« 
«a's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  account  of  his 
being  master  of  the  fleet,  at  Panama,  and  of  the  troops  stationed 
there. 

$  XCV.  Trritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected,  he 
opeuly  prepared  for  war;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice 
to  his  arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed 
lo  the  trial  of  Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  se- 
duced his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in 
their  voyase  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue 
of  the  royal  commission,  did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason,  and  condemning  him 
to  death  on  that  acconnt.  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as  this  pro- 
eeeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom 
Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblance  of  a  l(*gal  sanction  warranting 
Pizarro  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers 
accordingly  resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was 
aeon  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped  that  had  ever 
taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

$  XCV1.  Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposcof  his  mission,  was  no 
less  assiduous  in  collecting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and 
other  settlements  on  the  continent;  and  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  eon- 
aiderable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of  Peru.*  Their  appearance 
excited  a  dreadful  alarm;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for  some 
time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more  effectual  service,  by  set* 
ting  ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed  copies  of  the 
act  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts;  and 
who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild 
temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of  spreading  this  information 
was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign  began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deserted  a  eause 
whieh  tney  now  deemed  to  be  unjust.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in 
which  he  lay  concealed,  assembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  adher- 
ents, and  with  this  feeble,  half-armed  band,  advanced  boldly  to  Cnz- 
eo.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night  time,  in  which  he  displayed 
DO  less  military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master  of 
that  capital,  though  defended   by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  mem 
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Most  nf  these  haFins;  ranged  themselves  ander  hit  banners,  he  had 
soon  the  command  ofa  rexpeetable  body  of  troops. 

$  XCVII.  Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  ap* 
proaching  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  lime  when  he  trostedtt 
the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  more  andannted, 
and  more  accustomed  to  (he  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  du- 
concerted  or  appalled,  ^s  the  danger  from  Centeno's  operatioai 
was  the  most  urgent,  he  instantly  set  out  to  oppose  him.  Having 
provided  horses  ^r  all  his  soldiers,  he  marched  with  amazing^  rapi- 
dity. But  every  morninic  he  found  his  force  diminished^  bj  nan- 
bers  who  had  left  him  during  the  night;  and  though  he  beeame  sus- 
picious to  excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  he  suspect- 
ed, the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  be 
got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaea,  he 
could  not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  jnstU 
considered  as  men  of  trif*d  atta<*hment  on  whom  he  might  depend. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  follower^ 
conscious,  like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect 
forgiveness,  and  wilhout  an>  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms. 
With  these  he  did  not  hesitAte  to  attack  Centeno't  troops,'  thansh 
double  to  his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  the 
combat,  it  was  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  beea 
fought  in  Peru,  At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro.  and  the 
/  snperiority  of  CarvajaPs  military  talents,  triumphed  over  nambefi, 
\/  aiid  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The Jbooty  was  immense«t  and  the 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel.  By  Ui is  signal  sofjeess  the  repa- 
tation  of  Pizarro  was  established,  and  being  now  deemed  invineibk 
in  the  field,  hi«t  army  increased  dail>  in  oamber. 

%  XCVIll.  But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Pem^  which 
VMre  than  counterbalanced  tne  splendid  victory  at  Huarina.  Pi- 
zarro had  scarcely  left  Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  op- 
Srewsive  dominion,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a 
etachment  of  soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  the  town. 
About  the  same  time.  Ga^ca  landed  at  Tombez  with  five  hundred 
men*  Encouraged  by  lii«»  pre»»enee,  every  settlement  in  the  low 
country  declared  for  the  king.  The  situation  of  the  two  parties 
was  now  perfectly  reversed:  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
possessed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  sonth- 
ward,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president.  As  his  nam* 
hers  augmented  fa«t,  Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  noassaming; 
he  expressed  on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  the 
conte!<t  without  bloodnhed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  pun- 
ish, he  upbraided  no  man  for  past  offences,  hot  received  them  as  a 
father  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Though  desirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for 
war.  He  appointed  the  genera)  redezvous  of  troops  in  the  fertile 
Talley  of  Xauxa,on  the  road  to  Cuzco.  There  he  remained  for  some 
months,  not  onlj  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another  attempt 
towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train  bis 
new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  Hecastom  them  to  the  discipline 
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of  a  eampy  before  he  led  them  against  a  bodj  of  vietorioiu  veterans. 
FizarrO}iatoxicated  with  the  saeeess  which  had  hitherto  aeeompa- 
nied  hisariDs,and  elated  with  having  again  nearalhousand  men  nnder 
his  eommandy  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  togeth- 
er with  several  of  his  ufiieers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself,*  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  close  with  (he  president's  offers  of  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  the  rei'ocation  of  the  obnoxious  law^.  Gasca  having  tried 
in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid  imbiHiing  hi^  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzeo,  at  the  head  of  six- 
teen hundred  men.f 

§  XCIX.  Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to 
pass  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without 
opposition,  and  to  adrance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flat- 
tering himself  that  a  defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape 
impracticable  would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched 
ooi  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chose  his  ground  and  made  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  with  the  discerning  eye,  and  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  conspicuous  in  all  his  operations.  As 
the  two  armies  moved  forwards  slowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance 
of  each  was  singular.^  In  that  of  Pizarro,  composed  of  men  enrich- 
ed with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  country  in  America,  every  of- 
ficer, and  almost  all  (he  private  men,  were  clothed  in  stuffs  of  silk,  . 
or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  their  horses,  their  ' 
Arms,  their  standards,  wer^luto'rned' i^mrftll  (he  pride  of  military 

fiomp.  That  of  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what  was  no 
e%^  striking.  He  himself^aceompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the 
bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
marching  along  the  lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them 
to  a  resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

$  C.  When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  pre- 
sident. Gareiias^o  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed 
his  example.  The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all 
with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
strength  of  armies  depend,  cease  at  once.  Distrust  and  consterna- 
tion spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped  away,  otibers 
threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to  the  royal- 
ists. .  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders,  employed  auihority, 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  iu  vain.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour)  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing  all  irre- 
trievably lost,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still 
faithfully  adhersd  to  him,  ^  What  remains  for  us  to  doP^'  «<  Let  us 
rash,''  rieplied  one  of  them,  «  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion, 
and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected  with  snch  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly  counsel,  and  with  a  tameiie^is 
disgraeefnl  to  his  former  fame,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca's  of- 
ficers. Carvajal,  endeavoured  to  escape,  was  overtaken  a^d  seized. 
$  CI.  Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with 
cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished or  notorious  offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  surrendered.     He  submitted  to  his 
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fate  with  a  composed  dignity,  and  teemed  desiroos  to  atone  by  re- 
penfance  for  the  erioiet  whieh  he  had  eommitted.  The  end  of  Cur* 
vajal  wa<i  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defenee: 
When  the  sentence  adjodging  him  to  be  hanged  was  pronouaeed,  Im 
carelessly  replied,  <^  One  can  die  bat  once."  Daring  the  interval 
between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign  either  of 
remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future;  seoffingatall 
who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with  (he  sane 
quickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  peried 
of  his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  shared 
the  same  fate;  hut  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  associates  at  •■eh 
a  critical  moment,  and  with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  im- 
mediate punishment.  He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  toSpaisi 
and  died  in  confinement. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  historians  havegif- 
en  of  the  civil  dissentions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interraptioa 
during  ten  years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and 
which  indicate  such  an  uncommon  state  of  manneri,  as  to  merit  par- 
ticular attention. 

§  Cll.  Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru  wereof  the 
lowest  order  in  society,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  aAerwardi 
joined  them  were  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies 
of  troopit  brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  leadera  who  contead- 
ed  for  superiority,  not  one  inan  acted  as  a.bired  soldier,  that  followi 
his  standard  for  pSy!     £^^t*y  adveAlurer  in  j^era  considered  himself 
as  a  conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  services,  to  an  establishment  in  that 
country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  valour     in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  his  side  as  he  was  directed  by  hit 
own  judgment  or  affections.     He  joined  his  commander  as  j^^ta^ 
panioM  of  his  fortune*  and  disdained  to  degrade  himself  by  reeeivi^ 
the  wages  of  a  mercenary.     It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to  pre-emi- 
nence in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders  whtm 
ihey  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation;  and  each  of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  same  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to 
the  possession  of  power  and  wealth. 
^        §dll.  But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any  re^sltr 
\       pay,  they  were  raised  at  immense  expense.    Among  men  accusteosed 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  desire  of  obtaiitog 
wealth  acquired  incredible  force.     The  ardour  of  pursuit  aagmtnl- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of  success.     Where  all  were  intent  oa 
the  same  object,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  passion,  there 
was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  secnring  their  attachmeoL 
Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides  the  promise  of  future  estab- 
lishments, received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from   the  chief  with 
wliom  they  engaged  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raise  a  thousand  nea 
advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gasca  expended  in  levying  the 
troops  which  he  led  against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand  pesos. 
The  distribution  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  servieei, 
was  still  more  exorbitant.    Cepeda,  as  the  recompense  of  his  perfidy 
and  address,  in  persuading  the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  the 
sanction  of  its  authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  handred 
and  fiity  thousand  pesos.    Hinojosa,  who.  by  his  early  defection  from 
Pizarro,  and  sarrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gasea,  decided  the  fate  of  Pc- 
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ra,  oblained  a  distriet  of  eoaotry  affbrdiDj^  two  hundreil  thousand 
pesos  of  jearlj  valne.  While  sueh  rewaras  were  dealt  oat  to  the 
principal  oifieers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence,  proportional 
shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

%  CIV.  Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produeeil  its  natural  ef« 
feets.  It  gave  birth  fo  new  wants'and  new  desires^  Veterans,  lon^ 
aeeustomed  to  hardship  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  (br 
profuse  and  inconsiderate  dissipation,  and  indulged  in  all  the  exees«  i 
les  of  military  licentiousness.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  occupied  | 
gome;  a  relish  for  expressive  luxuries  spread  among  others.  The 
nteanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought  himself  degraded  by 
matching  on  foo»$  liind  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of -horses  in  that 
eoontry  wei^  exorbitant,  each  insisted  on  being  furnished  with  one 
before  h^  would  take  the  field.  Bat  though  less  patient  under  the 
fatigde  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and 
death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  ever;  and  animated  by  the  hope 
of  new  rewards*  they  never  failed,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  display  alt 
their  ancient  valour. 

§  GV.  Together  with  their  conrage,  they  retained  all  the  ftrocity 
bj  which  they  were  originally  distinguished.     Civil  discord  never 
raged  with  a  more  fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  In  Pent. 
To  all  the  passions  which  usually  envenom  contests  among  country- 
UK!!!,  avarice  was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more  raircor* 
ous.     Eagerness  to  seize  their  valuable  fbrfbitures  expected  upon 
the  death  of  every  opponent,  shot  the  door  against  mercy.    To  be 
wealthy,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  accusatron,  or  to 
tabject  him  to   punishment.     On  the  slightest  suspicions,  Pizarro 
condemned  many  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death. 
Carvajal,  without  searching  for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty,    t 
eat  off  many  more.    The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  hand    \ 
of  the  executioner,  was  not  much  inferior  toj^what  fell  in  the  field;*  ^ 
and  the  greater  part  was  condemned  without  the  fbrmality  of  tin; 
legal  trial. 

%  CVI.  The  violenee  with  which  the  contending  parties  (reateil 
their  opponents  was  not  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants,  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  to  those  with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of 
honour,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter as  that  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have  been  equally  forgotten. 
Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense  of  shame,  were  totally  lost. 
During  their  dissentions,  there  was  hardly  a  Spanmrd  in  Peru  who 
did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he  had  originally  esponsed.  ^letray  ^ 
the  associates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the  engage- 
ments under  which  he  had  come.  The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was 
mined  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  royal 
audience,  who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  ninction  to  have 
supported  his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  companions  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro's  revolt,  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit 
to  bis  enemies.  His  fleet  was  given  np  to  Gasea,  by  the  man  whom 
he  had  singled  out  among  his  officers  to  entrust  with  that  impor- 
tant command.  On  the  day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an  army 
of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  threw  down  their  arms  withotU 
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strikiDg  a  blowi  and  deserted  a  leader  who  bad  aftea  condaeted 
them  to  vietory.  Inptanees  of  sueh  general  aad  avowed  eoateMpt 
of  the  prineiples  aod  obligations  whieh  atlaeh  man  to  man,  tad 
bind  them  together  in  soeial  union,  raroly.  oeear  in  history.  It  it 
only  where  men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govemmest, 
where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  are  iUtJe  felt,  where  the  pros- 
eetofgain  is  unbounded,  and  where  immense  wealth  may  eorer 
the  erii^B  Hy  which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  ean  find  any  parallel  tt 
the  levity ,  the  rapaciousness,  thei  perfidy  and  corruption  preraleat 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

§  CVII.  On  the  deaih  of  Pi^parro,  the  imalconteiiits  in  every  cor- 
ner of  P^rn  laid  down  their  arms,  aad  tranquilVlij^eemed  to  be  per- 
fectly re-established.  But  two  very,  interesting  objeeu  «till  remaia- 
ed  to  occupy  the  president's  atteatjoa.  The  oafi  was  to  ft«4  imoie- 
diately  such  employment  for  amaltitude  of  turbulent  aod^iviog 
adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled,  as  might  pretest 
them  from  eiciting  new  commotions.  The  other^  lo  bestow  proper 
gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valoor  he  had  beet 
indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  some  mti- 
sure  accomplished)  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivt&to  proseeote 
the  conquest  of  Chili;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Ceateno  to  iilK 
dertake  the  discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De 
la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  those  leaders,  together  with  the  ho^ 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rising  to  consequence  in  aome  noeiplor- 
ed  country,  alluring  many  of  the  most.  indig«*nt  and  desperate  soU 
diers  t6  follow  their  standards,  drained  off  no  considerable  portios 
of  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gaiea  dreaded. 

$  CVIIl.  The  latter  was  an  aflair  of  greater  dif&ouUy,  and  to  be 
adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  rtpartimu 
^  entosi  or  allotments  of  land*  and  Ipjtians  which  fell  to  be  distribatedj 
^  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  forfeiture  of  the  former  possesion} 
w  exceeded  two  millions  of  peyos  of  yearly  rent.  Oasea,  when  now 
absolute  master  of  tfi is  immense  properly,  retained  the  same  disfai* 
terested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  professed,  and  refoied 
to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But  the  npmber 
of  claimants  was  great;  and  whilst  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every 
individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  services*  and  estimated  the  re- 
compense whieh  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were 
80  extravagant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listes- 
ed  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention;  and  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  se?ersi 
claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and 
a  single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There 
he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to  each  a  district  of  lands  and  a 
number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  bis  idea  of  their  past  serrieei 
and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  foresaw  would  borst 
out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the  impaWitI 
equity  with  whieh  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for 
some  days  after  his  departure. 

^  $  CIX.  The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree  of  par- 
tition^ was  not  less  than  Gasea  had  expected.  Vanity,  avariee,  en* 
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ulmtion,  envjy  shflnne,  ra^e,  und  all  the  other  passions  which  most 
YehemeutljT  agitaie  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and 
their  interest  are  deeply  affected,  conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence. 
It  hroke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  insolence.  Calumny, 
threats,  ^nd  corses,  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  president.  He 
was  accused  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of  injustice.  Among 
soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been 
sooB  followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  began  to 
torn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them 
tp  stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  inter- 
positions of  government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous 
spirit,  and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

§  ex.  Gasea,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  wis  suppressed 
rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to 
soothe  the  malcontents,  by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by 
promiMg  repartimientoSf  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by 
caressing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  security  might 
reu  on  a  foundation  more  stable  than  their  good  affection  >  he  endea- 
vourtd  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  successors  in  office,  by  re-es- 
tablUhiQg  the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  col- 
lect ing  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  op- 
pression, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, without  depriving  the  (Spaniards  of  the  beneflt  accruing  from 
their  labour.  Having  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, G^ca,  longing  to  retnra  again  to  a  private  station,  committed 
the  government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for 
Spain.*  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last 
years,  there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue,  h# 
carried  with  him  thjrteeji  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  publis  money» 
which  the  economy  and^rder  of  EiraidTminlSlralion  enabled  him  to 
save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

$  CXI.  He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal  ad- 
miration of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed, 
highly  conspicuous  Withotit  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds;  with 
a  train  so  simple,  that  only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in 
eauipping  him,  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his 
aodress  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those  defects,  and  seemed  to 
create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs.  He  acquired  such  a 
laval  force,  as  gave  him  the  comsnand  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  bo- 
dy of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to 
Pern.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hi- 
therto attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  usurpation,  he  estab- 
lished the  government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful 
sovereign.  'But  the  pi'aisc  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded 
by  that  which  his  virtue  merited,  ^fter  residing  in  a  country  where 
wealth  presented  allurements  which  had  seduced  every  person  who 
had  hitherto  possessed  power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying 
station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  unsuspected.  AAer 
distributing  among  his  countrymen  possessions  of  greater  extent  and 
value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or 
nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  originaji  state  of  poverty;  and  at 
•  Feb.  4. 
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the  very  time  when  he  brooght  saeh  a  large  reeruit  to  the  royal 
treasnrj  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  dti- 
eharge  some  petty  debts  which  he  had  eontraeted  darins  the  eosrie 
of  his  service.  Charles  was  not  insensible  to  saeh  disinterested 
merit.  Gasea  was  received  by  him  with  the  most  distingaitbii^ 
marks  of  esteem,  and  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Paleneit, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  the  tranqnility  of  retirement, 
respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  sovereign,  and  beloved 
by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasea's  wise  regnlations,  the  tranquility  of 
Pern  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the  authori- 
ty of  government  had  been  almost  forgotten  daring  the  lon«;  preva- 
lence of  anarchy  and  misrule,  where  they  were  disappointed  leaden 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  wai 
not  difficult  to  raise  combustion.      Several  successive  insnrreetioM 
desolated  the  country  for  some  years.     But  as  those,  though  fierce, 
were  only  transient  storms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  ttr- 
bulenee  of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public  motives,  the 
detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  history.     These  cemmotisfls 
in  Pern,  like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natartl 
or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  earryiq^offthe 
corrupted  hnmours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  disorders,  they  eos- 
tributed  in   the  cod  to  strengthen   the  society  which  at  first  they 
threatened  to  destroy.     During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the 
first  invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  adventiren 
}  ^  whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had  allured  thither,  fell  byeaeh, 
'"  (other's  hands.    Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed 
,.^  I  in  the  strnggle,  gradually  cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  tariM- 
]     i  lent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or  banishing  their  oppooeoti* 
*^     ^  Men  less  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and  more  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  industry,  settled  in  Peru;  and  the 
roval  authority  was  gradually  established  as  firmly  there  as  in  the 
other  Spanish  colonies* 
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«a  in  religion.  ^  XXXIV.  Two  remarkable  effects  of  tbia-^The  absolute 
power  of  the  Inca.  4  XXXV.  All  crimes  punished  capiUUy.  §  XXXVI. 
Mild  genius  of  their  religion.  §  XXXVU.  Its  influence  on  civil  policy. 
^  XXXVUf.  \nd  on  then:  military  system.  §  XXXIX.  Peculiar  sUte  of 
property— Kfiects  of  this.  §  XL.  Inequality  of  ranks.  §  XU .  Sute  of  arU. 
%  XLIl,  Improved  state  of  agriculture.  §  XUII.  Their  buildings.  %  XUV. 
Their  public  roads.  §  XLV.  And  bridges.  §  XLVI.  Mode  of  refining  ul- 
ver  ore.  §  XLVII.  Works  of  elegance.  XLVllI.  An  imperfect  civilization — 
No  cities  but  Cuzco.  %  XLIX.  No  perfect  separation  of  professions.  §  L« 
L.ittle  commercial  intercourse  §  U.  Unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians. 
%  UI.  Other  dominions  of  Spain  in  America.*— A  brief  survey  of  them.  §  UII. 
Such  as  are  adjacent  to  the  empire  of  Mexico — Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  etc. 
§  LIV.  Rich  m.nes— A  recent  and  remarkable  discovery — Probable  effects 
of.  §  LV.  Caliibmia,  its  state — And  probability  of  iu  improving.  §  LVI.  / 
Yucatan  and  Honduras— Their  decline— And  revival.  §  LTli.  Costa  Rica 
and  Veragua.  §  LVIU.  Chili.  §  LIX.  Excellence  of  its  climate  and  soil. 
4  LX.  Cause  of  its  bein^  neglected  by  the  Spaniards — Prospect  of  its  im- 
provement. §  LXI.  Provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata — Northern 
and  southern  division.  §  LXlf.  View  of  the  latter.  §  LXIll.  Other  territo- 
ries of  Spain— Darien.  §  LXIV  Carthagena  and  Sanu  Martha.  §  LXV. 
Venezuela.  §  LXVl.  Caracas  and  Cumana.  §  LXVII.  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada. 

$  I.  AS  the  eonqaest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru formH  the  most  spleodid  and  interest ing  period  in  the  history  of 
Aroerieai  a  view  of  their  politieal  institaiions,  and  a  deieriptioD  of 
their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  observers  in  a  very  singular  stage  of  its 
progress.* 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished  states.  Instead  of  small,  inde- 
pendent, hostile  tribes,  struggling  for  sub^iistanee  amidst  noods  and 
marshes,  strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  subordi- 
nation, and  almost  without  the  appearance  of  regular  government, 
we  find  countries  of  great  extent  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  together  in  cities,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the  maintenance 
-and  security  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  esta- 
blished, the  authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of  the  arts  essen- 
tial to  life  brnught  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  tho  dawn  of 
flueh  as  are  ornamental  besinning  to  appear. 

§  II.  But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  the  an^ 
eient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  tvill  be 
eonspicuoog,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  enti- 
tled to  rank  with  those  nations  which  merit  thfe  name  of  civilized. 
The  people  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  useful  me- 
tals, and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  extending  their  do- 
minion over  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The  Mexicans 
had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  dueks,  a  species 
of  small  doffs,  and  rabbits.  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the 
means  of  sunsistenee  were  rendered  somewhat  more  plentiful  and  se- 
eore,  than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting;  but  they  had  noV 
idea  of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  ^ 
mny  aid  from  their  ministry  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  ^  The 
Peruvians  seem  to  have  neglected  the  inferionr  animals^  and  had 

•  See  Kote  XXIX. 
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not  rendered  any  of  them  domeistie  except  ihe  duelq  but  they  were 
more  fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their 
country^  of  a  form  which  bears  itome  resemblance  to  a  deer,  and 
some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size  somewhat  lar^^er  than  a  sheep. — 
Under  the  proteclion  of  man,  this  species  multiplied  greatly.  Its 
wool  famished  the  Perti?ians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with  food.  It 
was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility.  It  was  never  used  for 
draught;  and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  country, 
its  service,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  that  occur  in  the  early 
Spanish  writers,  was  not  very  extensive  among  the  Peruvians  in 
their  original  state. 
/  In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilizatioB, 
/  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  dominion 
^  over  the  animal  creation^  have  been  marked  an  steps  of  capital  im- 
portance in  their  progress  In  our  continent,  lon^  aAer  men  had 
attained  both,  society  continued  in  that  state  which  is  denominated 
barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  command  over  nature  which  these 
confer,  many  ages  elapse,  before  industry  becomes  so  regular  as  lo 
render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  arts  which  supply  the  wantt 
and  furnish  the  accommodatious  of  life  are  brought  to  any  conside- 
rable degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of  vari- 
ous institutions  requisite  in  a  wejl  ordered  society.  The  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid 
of  domestic  animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improve- 
ment their  power  was  so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond  the  infan- 
cy of  civil  life. 

§  III.  After  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most  singa- 
lar  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  state  of  both  the  great 
empires  in  America,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the 
constitution  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain their  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their  proper 
station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,  and  the  polished 
states  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  bad  risen  above 
the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

$  IV.  Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Butoor 
acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not,  from  that  eircana« 
stance,  more  complete.  What  1  have  remarked  concerning  the  de- 
fective and  inaccurate  information  on  which  we  mnst  rely  with  res. 
pect  to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage  tribes  in  Ameriea^ 
may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
Cortes,  and  the  rapaeious.adventurers  who  accompanied  him,  had 
not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  history  with 
new  observations  They  undertook  their  expedition  in  quest  of  one 
^  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  toward  any 
other.  Or,  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the 
occupations  of  war  ceased,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  tnspend- 
ed,  the  institutions  anil  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  had  invad- 
ed, drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  eon- 
dueted  with  so  little  sagacity  and  precision,  that  the  accounts  given 
by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  established  in  the  Mexican  mon- 
archy are  superficial,  confused^  and  inexplicable*    It  is  rather  from 
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ineideots  whieh  thejr  relate  oeeatioBally,  than  from  their  own  de- 
daetioBB  and  renarks,  that  we  are  eaahled  to  fern  some  idea  of  the 
^Biot  aad  RMkaaers  of  that  people.  The  obseurity  in  whieh  the 
igaoranee  of  its  eoaqverom  involved  the  annals  of  Meiieo,  was 
augmented  by  the  superstition  of  those  who  sneeeeded  them.  As 
the  memory  of  past  events  was  preserved  among  the  Mexieans  hv 
fignres  painted  on  skins,  on  eotton  eloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  eojnpre- 
bend  their  meaning,  and  straek  with  their  aneouth  forms,  eoneeived 
ihem  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  whieh  ouij^ht  to  be  destroyed,  in 
•rder  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  ' 
an  edict  issned  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the 
first  bishop  of  Meiico,  as  many  records  of  the  ancient  Mexican  sto- 
ry as  could  be  collected  were  committed  lo  the  flames.  In  conse- 
qnenee  of  this  fanatical  seal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New 
^pain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament,)  whatever 
knowledge  of  remote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  no  information  remained  concerning  the 
ancient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived 
fh»m  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their  historical  paintings 
tiMt  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zummaraga.  From  the 
experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manil^t,  that  the  memory  of  past 
transactions  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted  with 
any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which  vare  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number, 
and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thas,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the 
former,  and  the  obsenritv  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  iotclli- 
mnce  can  be  collected  mm  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the 
Spanish  writers.* 

*  In  the  firat  edition,  I  obeenred  that  m  consequence  of  the  dettroction  of  the 
4tficient  Mexic«n  painungt,  oocMioned  by  the  zeal  of  Zummarsga,  whatever 
knowledge  they  might  have  conveyed  was  entirely  lott.  Every  candid  reader 
niQst  have  perceived  that  the  expression  was  inaccurate;  as  in  a  few  lines  after- 
wards I  BMOtion  some  ancient  paintings  to  be  still  extant.  M.  Ckvigero,  not 
satisfied  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  labours  to  render  it  more  glsring,  bv  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes 
tbe  reauuniog  part  of  the^enSence.  He  reprehends  with  irreat  asperity  the  ac- 
count which  1  gave  of  the  scanty  materials  for  writing  the  ancient  history  of 
Mexico.  My  words,  however,  are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  Torquemada. 
who  seems  to  have  been  better  acqua'mted  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Mexicans  than  any  Spanish  author,  whose  works  Itiave  seen.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6. 
M*  CUvigero  himself  gives  a  descriptioa  of  the  destruction  of  ancient  paintings 
an  almost  the  same  terms  1  have  used;  and  mentions,  as  an  additional  reason  of 
there  being  so  smaU  number  of  ancient  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
the  natives  have  become  so  solscitoos  to  preserve  and  coooeal  them,  that  it  is 
^'difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them."  No  point 
can  be  SMire  ascertained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintings  have 
been  preserved.  Though  several  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  tbe 
antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empire,  no  engravings  from  Mextcaa  paintings  have 
t)ecn  communicated  to  the  public,  except  thMe  by  Porchas,  Gemelli  Carreri, 
and  Loreoxana.  It  afTordo  me  some  satisfaction,  that  hi  the  course  of  my  tie* 
eeardhes,  I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Itfxican  paintings  which  were  un» 
known  to  iorsMr  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I  published  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  progr^  which  the  Mexicans  had  made 
in  Uie  artof  paintin|^.  1  cannot  conjecture  what  could  induce  M.  Clavigero  to 
express  some  dissatisfaction  with  me  for  having  published  it  without  the  same 
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$  V.  Aeeording  to  the  Meoont  of  the  Moiieans  thnMeWoi,  tMr 
ompire  wai  not  of  long  dHration.  Their  eomitry,  as  they  relali, 
was  originally  poMctsed,  ralher  than  peopled,  by  pmall  iadepead* 
cnt  tribe§,  whose  mode  of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  sf  tbs 
rudest  sarages  which  we  have  described.  But  about  a  period  csr* 
responding  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  eeatury  in  the  Chrislisa 
era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive  migrations  from  ualnisiva 
regions  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  and  settled  in  difimnt 
provinces  ot  Jinahuac^  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain.  Tbe«e, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  form  thelbi  U 
the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  MexicaiM,  a  people  more  poHshed  tbas 
any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  ^of  the  Califsmiis 
Gulf,  and  t«iok  possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake 
near  the  centre  of  the  country.  After  residing  there  absut  fifty 
years,  they  founded  a  town,  since  distii^uished  by  the  name  sf 
•Mexico^  which  from  humble  beginnings  i eon  grew  to  be  tbe  niMt 
considerable  city  in  the  New  World.  The  Me«iean«,  long  aAer 
they  were  established  in  their  new  possessions,  continued,  lifceolbff 
martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion,  and 
were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  sach  as  were  es- 
titled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  tbeir^ralour.  BHtamsn^ 
ihem,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  eiten- 
sive,  the  tiupreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a,  single  person;  sstl 
when  the  Upaniards  ua<ler  Cortes  invaded  the  eountrj,  MsnlCKS- 
ma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Meiieas 
sceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  bnt  by  election. 

§  VI.  Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  eonceniing the 
progress  of  their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration  wti 
very  short.  From  the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  ean 
reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the  establish* 
ment  of  monarehial  government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account,  or  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  ae- 
cording  to  another  computation,  had  elapsed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we 
suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  aad  ts 
have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  SiMUiish  aceeaats 
of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  diffieoH 
to  conceive  how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  histo- 
rical songs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the 

colours  it  has  in  the  oriffinal  painting.  He  mii^lit  have  recollected,  that 
neither  Purchas,  nor  Gemelli  Carrcri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thoaght  it  nccestiry 
to  colour  the  prints  which  they  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been  oen- 
sused  on  that  account.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  though  the  colours  in  tbe 
paintings  in  the  Imperial  Library  are  remarkably  bright,  they  are  laid  on  with- 
out art,  and  without  •*  any  of  that  regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  ofpc^ 
apectivc,'*  which  M.  Clavigero  requires.  If  the  public  express  any  dcfire 
to  have  the  seven  paintings  still  in  my  possession  engraved,  I  am  ready 
to  communicate  them.  The  print  published  by  Gemelli  Carreri  of  the  route  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built 
the  captul  of  their  empire,  Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.  is  the  most  finished  mo- 
fHiment  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of 
it  will  satisfy  every  one,  tliat  the  anttsis  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  minncr 
OMist  be  very  meagre  and  imperfect. 
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Istmwkilgt  of  past  traosaelMiis  »lio«ld  be  to  ilender  and  limifeil.— 
If^  on  iheotlier  hand,  we  adopt  tlieir  own  system  with  respect  lo  the 
aniiqnittes  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  less<diflleuk  to  aeeouot  either  for 
tiiat  improved  state  of  soeiety^  or  for  the  extensive  dominion  to  whi^h 
tlieir  empire  had  attained,  when  6rst  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
iii&i^y  of  nations  is  so  loaij;,  and,  even  when  every  eireumstance  is 
Ikvonrable  to  their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly  towai*ds  any 
malority  of  stren^b  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexi* 
earn  seem  lo  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  the 
•filciidid  descripUoM  which  have  been  given  of  their  government 
and  manners. 

$VII.  Bm  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history  decides 
witb  regard  to  the  state  or  oharaeter  of  nations.  It  produces  facts 
as  the  ^andalion  of  every  judgment  which  it  venture^  to  pronoooee. 
In  eolleeting  tbaae  whteh  mi|st  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present 
ifnquiry,  some  ocenr  that  suggest  an  idea  of  considerable  progress  in 
etvtiizalion  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indi- 
eale  that  it  bad  Mvanoed  but  iittle  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around 
it.  Both  shall  be  exbibateil  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from 
eompariog  tbem^  he  may  determiae  on  which  side  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates. 

$  Vill.  In  the  Mexieao  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was 
perfectly  oaderstood,  and  established  in  its. full  extent.  Among  se- 
vera)  savage  tribes,  we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  se- 
parate and  escliiBive  possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known;  and 
that  among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill-defined.  But  in 
Mexico,  where  agriaolture  and  industry  had  made  some  progress, 
the  distinction  between  property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had 
ti|keR  plaee.  Both  miglbt  be  transferred  to  another  by  safe  or  bar- 
ter bcMth  might  deseeod  by  inheritance.  Every  person  who  could 
be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property  in  land.  This,  however, 
they  held  by  varioos  teiHires  Some  possessed  it  in  full  rieht,  and  it 
deteended  to  their  heirs*  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  de- 
rived firom  the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed;  and  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  Both  these  modes 
af  otenpyittg  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  the  citizens 
•f  the  highest  clast.  The  tennre,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a 
eertain  quantity  of  laad  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  nnm- 
her  of  families.  Thia  was  enkivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole, 
its  prodnee  was  deposited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  divided  among 
them  aeeording  to  their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the 
CalguUee^  or  associations,  could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the  com- 
mon estate;  it  was  aa  indivisible  permanent  property  destined  for 
the  support  of  their  Ikmilies.  In  consequence  of  this  distribution 
of  the  territory  of  the  state,  every  man  had  an  interest  in  its  weilkre, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was  connected  with  the  public 
security. 

$  IX.  Another  striking  eireumstance,  which  distinguishes  the 
Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, is  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  con- 
tinoes  in  a  rude  state,  the  wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand 
so  little  in  need  of  mutual  assistance,  that  their  indueements  to  crowd 
fogether  are  extremely  feeble.    Their  industry  at  the  same  ti^e  h 
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•o  imperftet,  thai  it  ernnnot  teevre  f nbtistMMe  fbr  aay  eoatiileriUe 
Bomber  of  families  settled  io  ooe  spot.  They  lire  diifieraed,  at  tUs 
period,  from  ekoiee  as  well  as  from  neeessilj,  or  at  the  Bttnost  as- 
semble io  small  hamlets  oa  the  banks  of  the  river  whiah  aappliss 
them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  left  open  by  oatare» 
or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards*  aeacttaned  to  this 
mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  whieh  they  were 
hitherto  aeqnainted,  were  astonished  on  entering  New  8pain,  to  ind 
the  natives  residing  in  towns  of  sneh  eitent  as  resembled  those  sf 
Europe.  In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  eompared 
Zempoalla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the 
cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  countrv  ^hen,  afterwards,  they 
visited  in  succession  TIascala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tesewea,  and^  M ei« 
ieo  itself,  their  amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led  them  to 
eoHvey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populousness  borderingon  what 
b  incredible.  B^n  when  there  is  leisure  for  observation,  and  at 
interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of  the  number  sf 
people  in  cities  are  eitremely  loone,  and  usually  mnah  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  compaMons,  little  ae- 
customed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  magai* 
IV,in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and  conqaesti, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised 
their  descriptions  considerably  above  truth.  For  this  reason,  soae 
considerable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calcniations  ef 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fixtbe 
standard  of  their  population  much  lower  than  they  hmve  don^  bst 
still  they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence,  aa  arc  not  to  be 
found  but  among  people  who  have  made  oome  considermble  progress 
in  the  arts  of  social  life.*  From  their  accounts,  we  can  haraly  sap* 
pose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have  coatained  fbwer  than 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

$  X.  The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexieans  is  a 
symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable.  Arta,  in  the  early 
ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  Is  suflUcieBt- 

2  master  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited 
^sires.  The  savage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his 
hot,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand 
more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have  augmented  the  waats 
of  men,  and  ripened  their  in^nuity,  before  the  productions  of  art 
became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  ao  curious  in  their  h^ 
brie,  that  a  particular  course  of  education  was  reoulsite  towards 
forming  the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  worfcmaisliip* 
Iq.  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professioat 
increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  sob- 
divisions.  Amons  the  Mexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  aeecs- 
aary  in  life  had  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thefaactisu 
of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  seferal 
other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different  persons.  Each  was  reffv- 
larly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  sobbd- 
cd;  and  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object,  together  with  the 
persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artisans  attaiaed 
to  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  iSar  beyond  what  eosM 

«  See  Note  XXX. 
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have  been  eipeeted  from  the  rude  tools  whieh  thej  employed.  Thet^ 
various  prodoetions  were  brouf^ht  into  commeree;  and  bj  the  ex- 
change of  them  IB  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  eities,  not  onlj 
were  their  mutual  wants  supplied,  in  sneh  orderly  intereourse  as 
eharaeterises  an  improved  state  of  soeiety,  but  their  industry  was 
daily  rendered  persevering  and  inventive. 

$  XI.  The  distinetion  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexiean  em- 
pire is  the  next  eireumstance  that  merits  attention.    In  surveying 
the  savage  tribes  in  America,  we  observed,  that  eonseiousness  of 
equality  and  impatience  of  subordination,  are  sentiments  natoral  to 
nan  in  the  infaney  of  eivil  life.    During'  peaee,  the  authority  of  a 
superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little 
aeknowledged.    Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property,  the  diflferenee  in 
eondilion  resulting  fVom  the  inecjuality  nf  its  unknown.    Birth  or  ti- 
ties  eonfer  no  pre-eminenee;  it  is  only  by  personal  merit  and  ae« 
complishments  that  distinetion  can  be  acquired.     The  form  of  so- 
eiely  was  very  different  among  the  Mexicans.     The  grfeat  body  of 
the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  stale.    A  considerable  num- 
ber,  known  by  the  name  of  Majfeques^  nearly  resembling  in  eenditio» 
these  peasants  who,  under  various  denominations,  were  eonsidered, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  labour 
attached  te  the  soil.    The  Mayeaues  could  not  change  their  place  of 
rcMdenee  without  permission  of  the  superior  on  whom  they  depend- 
ed.    They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
were  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cui* 
tivate  the  ground,  and  to  perforin  several  kinds  of  servile  work.— 
Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of  domes« 
tic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state.  Their 
condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  S0 
little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not 
subjected  to  any  punishment  Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were 
treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.  The 
nobles,  possessed  of  ample.territories,  were  divided  into  various  clas- 
ses, to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.     Some  of 
these  titles,  like  their  lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpet- 
ual succession.    Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  con- 
ferred during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinction.     The  monarch, 
exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power,  and  supreme  dignity.— 
Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established,  in  a  line 
of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
Bsemner  of  the  community.  Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
and  what  he  owed.    The  people  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a 
dress  of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to 
those  of  the  nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  utmost  submissive  re«- 
verenee.  In  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face.    The  nobles  them- 
selves, when  admitted  to  an  audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered 
barefooted,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage 
approaching  to  adoration.    This  respect  due  from  inferiors  to  those 
above  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  such  ceremonious  accnracyy 
that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and 
idiom.   The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of  reverence 
and  courtesv.  The  stile  and  appellations,  used  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween cquaJS)  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  the  month  of  one 
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in  a  lower  sphere,  vfhen  he  aeeoiited  a  person  in  higher  rank,  at  to 
be  deemed  an  insult.*  It  is  only  in  societies,  whieh  time  and  the  in' 
stitution  of  regular  government  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we 
find  such  an  orderly  arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and 
ineh  niee  attention  paid  t6  tneir  various  rights. 

§  XII.  The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarised  and  bended 
to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submitting  to  monarehial  gov- 
trnroent.     But  the  descriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by  the 
Spaniards  who  overturned  them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradicto- 
ry, that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their  constitution  with 
Any  precision.     Sometimes  they  represent  the  monarchs  of  Mexico 
as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  pleasure,  with  respect  to 
every  operation  of  the  state.     On  other  occasions,  we  discover  the 
traces  of  established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  eircnm- 
scribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  which  seem  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  its 
encroachments.    This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  ft^m 
inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  po- 
licy.    His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system  of  govern- 
nent,  and  introduced  a  pure  despotism.      He  disregarded  Uie  an- 
•ient  laws,  violated  the  privileges  held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  hit 
subjects,  of  every  order  to  the  level  of  slaves.    The  chiefs,  or  noUet 
of  the  lirst  rank,  submitted  to  the  voke  with  such  reluctance,  that, 
from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights, 
many  of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreism 
power  against  their  domestic  oppressor.     It  is  not  then  nnder  the 
dominion  of  Montezuma,  bnt  under  the  government  of  his  predeces- 
sors, that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and  genim  af 
Mexican  policy.     From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  Tariationi 
That  body  of  citizens,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respectable  order  in  the  state. 
They  were  of  various  ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their 
honours  were  acquired  and  transniitted  in  different  manners.  Their 
number  seems  to  have  been  great.    According  to  an  author  aeeita* 
tomed^to  examine  with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  jn  the 
Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  terri- 
tories about  a  hundred  thousand  people,  and  subordinate  to  these, 
there  were,  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower  class.    The  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Taenba  were  hardlj 
inferiour  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  monarch.    Each  of  these 
possessed  complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  fk*#Bi 
their  own  vassals.  But  all  followed  the  standard  of  Mexico,  In  war, 
serving  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  mmA 
most  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  constitution,  an  image 
of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  fornr,  rises  to  view,  and  we  dls- 
c€rn  its  Three  distinguishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessinf^  al- 
most independent  authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  atate 
of  subjection,  and  a  king  entrusted  with  the  exeentive  power  of  the 
state,  its  spirit  and  principles  seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New 
World  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ancient.    The  jurisdiction  of 

•  See  Note  XXXI. 
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die  erown  wat  extrtmel J  liiBited.  All  real  itttd  effeeti?e  anthoritj 
was  retained  bj  the  Mexiean  nobles  io  their  own  hands,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jealoos  to  exeess  of  their  own 
ri|;hts,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against  the  en- 
eroaehments  of  their  sovereign.  By  a  fondamental  law  of  the  em* 
pire,  it  was  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  eoneeming 
any  point  of  general  iniportanee,  without  the  approbation  of  a  ecMin- 
eil  composed  of  the  prime  nobility.  Unless  he  obtained  their  eon- 
•ent,  he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor  eoold  he  dispose  of 
the  most  eonsiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenne  at  pleasure;  it 
was  appropriated  to  certain  purposes  from  which  it  could  not  be  di- 
verted by  the  regal  authority  aloue.  In  order  to  secure  full  effect 
to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the  Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit 
their  crown  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but  disposed  of  it  by  election. 
The  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  aAerwards  committed  to  six  electors, 
of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeneo  and  Taeuba  were  always  two.  From 
respect  for  the  family  of  their  monarehs,  the  choice  fell  generally 
Bipon  some  person  sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of 
their  prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetual! v  en- 
gaj;ed  in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  coflatc- 
raJs  of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  preferred  to 
those  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  decent.  To  this  maxim 
in  their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  suc- 
cession of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short 
period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power  which  it  had  attained 
when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain, 

$  XIII.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarchs  continn- 
eil  to  be  limited^  it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercised  with  little  osten- 
tation. But  as  their  authority  became  more  extensive,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that 
the  Spaniards  beheld  it;  and  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Monte- 
zuma's court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  silence, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  served  himi  the  extent  of  his 
royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  of- 
ficers, and  the  ostentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed, 
whenever  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  resemble 
the  macniScence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  infant  states  of  the  New  World. 

$X]y.  But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the 
Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power;  they  manifested  it  more 
beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  conducted 
the  internal  administration  ami  police  of  their  dominions.  Com- 
plete jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate 
Tassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were  appointed  for  each 
department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanish 
writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  empire 
with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  what  takes  place  in 
aoeieties  highly  civilized. 

$  XV.  Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  govern- 
oient  was  no  less  sagacious*    Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the 
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aeqvisitions  of  iiwlastrj,  and  upon  eommoiiiHes  of  everj  Imi4  cs* 

Soted  to  tale  in  the  public  markett.  .  These  datiet  were  eoasidera* 
le,  but  not  arbitrary  or  unequal.  They  were  imposed  aeeordioj; 
to  established  rules,  aad  eaeh  knew  what  share  of  the  eommon  har- 
den he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of^nioney  was  unknown,  all  the 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  noronly  the  natural  prodoetiMM 
of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  speoiea  ef 
nanofaeture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art«  were  eolleeted  is 
the  public  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor  supplied  his  Bn- 
merous  train  of  attendants  in  peaee,  and  his  army  durine  the  war, 
with  food,  with  clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  eoo- 
dition,  neither  possessing  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  honnd 
to  the  performance  of  various  services.  By  their  staled  labunr  IIm 
crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  earned  on,  and  the 
various  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor  were  built  aad  kept  ia 
repair.* 

$  XVI. "The  improved  stale  of  government  among  the  MexieailBS 
is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential  to  the  being  of  a  well  or* 
dered  society,  but  in  several  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with 
respect  to  police.  The  institution  which  I  have  already  mentioa- 
ed,  of  public  couriers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  ia- 
telligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refiao- 
ment  in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingflom  of  Europe  at  tiMt 

Seriod.  The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lakc^  with  artiSciai 
ykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues  to  it 
firom  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity 
than  labour,  seem  to  have  been  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred 
to  any  but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  observotion  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits  by  which  they  eoa* 
▼eyed  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  from  a  considerable  distance,  ista 
the  city,  along  one  of  the  causeways,  t  The  appointment  of  a  nooi- 
ber  of  persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  in 
different  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen  during  the  night,  dis- 
covers a  degree  of  attention  which  even  polished  nations  are  late  is 
acquiring. 

$  XYlI.  The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  oris,  is  eonaid- 
ered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement  Cortes* 
and  the  early  Spanish  authors, describe  this  with  raptur^and  mmiir- 
tain,  that  the  most  celebrated  European  artists  could  not  snrpasa  er 
even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  workmanship.  Tbej 
represented  men,  animals,  and  other  objects,  by  such  a  disposition  of 
various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to  have  produced  all  flieeffeett 
of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  with  truth  aad  de* 
licacv.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  described  ta 
be  of  a  fabric  no  less  curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general 
descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  impcrfbetlj 
polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the  worka  Jt 
people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  aeaHv  the  same  with  oar 
own,we  view  thorn  with  a  critical,and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.  Where- 
as, when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  of  na- 
tions comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  exeeated  hj 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages^  and,  in  the  warmth  of  enr 

•Sec  Note  XXXII.  tSoeKoteXXXm. 
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^pftaimtioiiy  «re  apt  to  represent  them  as  prodaetiens  more  fiiiislKBd 
tkan  theyrealljr  are.  To  the  influenee  of  this  illitpioii,  witlioat  sup* 
f  osMg  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  o^ 
-womft  Spanish  authors,  in  their  aeeoonts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  deseriptions,  hat  from  considering  such  spe- 
cimens of  their  apts  as  are  otill  preserved,  that  we  most  decide  con* 
earning  their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to. 
'Charles  V.  the  most  carious  prodaetiovs  of  the  Mexican  artitansy 
'  ^hieh  were  eotlecled  hy  Che  Spaniards  whe«  they  first  pillaj;ed  the  .- 
•npire,  wa»  iaken  by  a  French  corsair^  the  remains  of  their  ingena*  ^ 
%ij  are  less^ numerous  thanlBosrof^the  Peravians.  Whether  any 
<ef  their  works  nith  feathera)  in  imitation  of  painting, be  still  extant 
in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned^  but  many  of  their  ornament;  in  gold 
and  silver, as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life^  are 
iltposited  in  the  magnifteeat  eabinel  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
duel  ionsi  lately  opened  by  the  king  of  Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by 
j»moas  oa  whose  judgment  and  taste  1  can  rely,  tliat  these  boasted 
^efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representationa  of  common  objects, 
or  very  coarse  images  of  the  human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute 
-of  grace  and  propriety.*  The  jnttness  of  these  observations  is  eon- 
firmed  by  inapecting  th«  wooden  prints  and  copper-nfates  of  theif 
pMitings,  wMch  h^ve  been  published  by  various  authors.  In  theni 
^Tery  figure  of  hmu,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  re- 
fir^MniatioB  of  iaanioMted  natune,  is  extcemely  rude  and  aw<kward.t 

•  3ee  Note  XXXIV. 

t  As  a  specin^i  of  the  spirit  and  style  lo  whicli  M.  Clavigero  makes  liis  stri<s 
Vires  open  my  History  of  America,  1  shall  publish  his  i*emarks  upon  this  pas> 
•»*ge.  «•  Thui  far  Robertsop;  to  whom  we  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no  reason 
**  to  believe  that  those  rude  works  were  really  Mexican;  secondly,  That  neither 
**  do  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment  lie  confides,  may  be 
***  pnsoos  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts 
**  frequently  to  the  lesiimony  of  Ciag^e,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors, 
"•*  who  are  entirely  undeserving  of  credit;  thirdly.  It  is  mope  probable  that  the 
••  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judges  to  be  certainly  Oriental, 
••are  really  Mexican.*^  When  an  author,  not  entirely  •destitate  of  integ- 
Hty  or  discernment,  and  who  has  soni»e  solicitude  about  his  own  character, 
assefOs  tbaft  he  received  his  information  concer  iiing  any  parxicnlar  point  from 
persons  "on  whoae  judgment  and  taste  becsn  rely,"  a  very  slender  degree  of 
-candour,  one  should  thiiijjc,  might  induce  the  reader  to  belie\'e  that  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeai  to  testimony  altogether  un- 
worthy f>f  «redit«  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art  which 
4ffe  deposited  in  the  Ring  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  Lord 
Grantham,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  cooK  of  London  to  that  of  Ma^ 
4rkl,  and  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilovcdiaplain  to  the  embassy}  and  it  was 
-upon  their  a«thority  that  I  pronowioed  the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the 
note^  to  be  of  Oriental  fabric  As  they  were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public 
character  when  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  America  was  published,  I 
thought  it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  thetr  names.  Did  their  decision 
concemine  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  iestimony  concerning  a  point  of  fact,  stand 
in  Qosd  of  confirmation,  I  might  ;produce  the  evidence  of  an  inteUigenttravellerv 
who,  in  describing  -the  royal  cs^inet  of  Madrid,  takes  nuUce  fhat  it  contains 
'''specimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensiU,  vases,  etc.  in  earthen-ware, 
wretched  both  in  taste  and  execution."  Dillon^  Travehj  through  Spain,  p.  77. 
As  Gage  composed  his  Sui*vey  uf  ^eio  Spain  with  all  the  zeal  aiHl  acrimony  of 
m  new  convert,  I  have  paid  little  regard  to  his  testimony  with  respect  to  points 
Telating  to  religion.  But  as  he  resided  in  several  provinces  in  New  Spain,  which 
travellers  seldom  visit,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  observed  their  manners  and 
Iftwa  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  inlbrmatioQ  withies- 

Va>L.  II.  il  * 
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The  liardefft  Egyptian  myle,  stiff  and  imperfeetas  it  was,  it  mare rf« 
egant  The  scrawls  of  children  delineate  objects  almost  as  aeci' 
ratelj. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked,  wbes 
viewed  merely  ai  works  of  art,  a  very  different  station  beloo^  ft 
them,  when  considered  as  the  records  of  (heir  country,  as  htstorirti 
monaments  of  its  policy  and  transactions;  and  they  become  eurimit 
as  well  as  interetftirig  objects  of  attention.  The  noblest  and  mnit 
beneficial  invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  sf 
writing.  But  the  first  essays  of  this  art,  whieh  hath  eontribated 
more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  were  very 
rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by  a  gradotl 
progression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to  ffaisinit 
aome  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  sueeeeding  ages;  when  tbe  grati- 
f  ude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an 
acrouni  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity;  the  first  method  of  te- 
complishing  this,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  Utit- 
lineafe,  in  the  best  manner  they  eould,  figures  representing  the  ae« 
f  ion  of  which  they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  tbii, 
whieh  has  very  properly  been  called  picftfr^-trriHn^,  we  find  trtrei 
among  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader 
relurns  from  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paiat 
scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figurfs  whieh  represent  the  order  sf 
his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attaek- 
ed  the  scalps  and  captives  whieh  he  brought  home.  To  those  siai- 
pie  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes  himself  with  haps 
that  by  their  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  ft* 
lure  times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  eoiitry« 
meuv  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  works  sf 
composition  and  design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  witi 
any  other  method  of  recording  transactions,  than  that  of  dclineaii^; 
the  objects  uhieh  they  wished  to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit 
a  more  complex  series  of  events  in  progressive  order,  and  describe, 
hy  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king's  rei^ 
from  his  accession  to  his  death;  the  progress  of  an  infants  edsa- 
lion  from  its  birth  nntil  it  attains  to  the  years  of  maturity;  the  dif- 
ferent recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  warri* 
ors,  in  proportion  to  the  exploits  whieh  they  had  performed.  Sane 
singular  specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art 
brought  from  the  New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was 
published  by  Purchas  in  sixty-six  plates,  ft  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under 
Its  tenmonarchs.  The  second  is  a  tribnteroll,  representing  what 
each  conqtiered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treaaury.  The  third  is  a 
code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  political,  and  military.  Another 
specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been   published  in  thirty-two 

pcct  to  malteps  where  Tcligious  opinion  could  have  little  influence.  Correal  1 
have  selilum  quoted,  and  never  rea  ed  upon  his  evidence  alone.  The  fttation  ui 
which  Ibagnez  waa  employed  in  America,  as  well  as  the  credit  given  to  hi»  w- 
racity  by  printing^  his  Regno  Jesaitico  among  the  large  collection  of  documents 
publinlied  (as  1  believe  by  authority)  at  Madrid^  A.  D.  1767,  justifies  me  fue  <Pr 
pealing  to  his  authority. 
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|iUUet«  by  the  present  arebbithop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annoexed 
a  full  explanation  of  What  the  fi^^ureii  were  inlemled  to  repretfeot, 
which   wait  obtained  by  the  Spauiards  from  I  he  Indians  well  ae- 

auainled  with  their  own  artn.     The  style  of  paiotint^  in  all  these  it 
le  same.     They  represent  things  nut  words-     Tliey  exhibit  imagei 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanding.     They  may,  thereforey 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  and  most  imperfect  essays  of  men  in 
their  progress  towards  discovering  the  art  of  Writing.     The  defeetn 
io  this  mode  of  recording  transactions  must  have  been  early  felt.  To 
paint  every  occurrence  wa4,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedious  opera- 
tion; and  as  aJQTairs  became  more  complicated,  and  events  multiplied 
in  any  society,  its  annuls  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk. 
Besides  this,  no  otijt'cts  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense;  the 
eoneeptiisns  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as  pic- 
ture-writing could  not  convey  an  idea  of  lhe<ie,  it  mu4t  have  been  a 
very  imperfect  art.  The  neecHsity  of  improving  it  munt  have  roused 
and  sharpened   invention,  and  the  human  mind  holding  (he  same 
course  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the 
tame  successive  steps,  first  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hie- 
roglyphic; next,  to  the  allegorical  symbol;  then  to  ihe  arbitrary 
eharacter;  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  ditcovered^ 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinaiions  of  sound  employ- 
ed in  speech    In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  we  accordingly  per* 
eeive,  that  this  progress  was  be^un  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive 
inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
tome  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  prin* 
cipal  part  or  circumstance  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole.    In  the  annals  of  their  kings,  published  by  Puichas,  the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  represented  ia  the  same 
maDoer  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  house;  but  in  order  to  point  out 
the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  pe- 
culiar emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes  artificial 
figures,  are  employed      In  the  tribute  roll  published  by  the  arch« 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  house,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the 
town,  is  omitted  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it. 
The  Mexicans  seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances  beyond  thit^ 
towards  the  use  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic,  fa 
order  to  describe  a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  those  towns  which  he  subdued.     But  it 
it  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we  discern  any 
attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form,      the  Mex* 
iearf  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  convention^ 
Ux  this  purpose.     By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of 
mir  kings'  reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury.     The  figure  of  a  eirele  represented  a  unit,  and 
in  small  numbers,  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.    Lar* 
ger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  such 
as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from  twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The 
short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advanc- 
ing farther  into  that  long  course  which  conducts  men  from  the  la« 
hour  of  delineaiine  real  objects,  to  the  simplicity  and  eate  of  alpha- 
betic writing.    Their  records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such 
4dcM  a*  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  tfyle,  can  be  cqiuidercj^ 
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fts  little  more  than  a  speeiet  of  pictore-yritiog,  io  far  improTel  it 
to  mark  their  superiority  over  the  savage  tribei  of  Ameriea;  bat 
still  80  defective  m  to  prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyonl 
the  first  stage  in  that  progress  which  most  be  oompleted  befare  any 
people  can  be  ranked  among  polished  nations** 

$  XVIIl.  Their  mode  of  computing  lime  may  be  considered  as  a 
more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  improvemeiit.  They  di- 
vided their  year  into  eighteen  months,  each  consisting  of  twenty 
days,  amounting  hi  all  to  three  hundred  and  siity.  But  as  they  ob* 
served  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed  in  that  time, 
they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which  were  properly  in- 
tercalarv  days,  they  termed  supernumerary  or  wastes  and  as  they 
^id  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performed  on  them;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pa^ 
time.  This  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable 
proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquines 
and  speculations,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state  never  turn  their 

thoughts.t  . 

$  XIX.  Such  are  the  mogt  striking  pafticnlars  in  the  manners  aiii 
policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  esa* 
siderably  refined.  But  from  other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  sii- 
pect  that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not  dif- 
fer greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

$  XX.  Like  the  rode  tribes  around  theiii,  the  Mexicans  were  is- 
eessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motivei  which  prompted  theato 
hostility  seem  to  have  been  the  same.  They  fDOght  in  order  to  gnr 
tify  their  vengeance,  bv  shedding  the  blood  Of  their  enemies.  Ill 
battles  they  were  chiefly  Intent  on  tldcing  prisoners,  and  it  wai^ 
the  number  of  these  that  they  estimated  the  glory  of  victory.  Iw 
captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were  sacrififced  withotn 
mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous  joy  ai 
among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  it  roi^e  to  even  wild- 
er excesses.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  wilb  tbe 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  tw^iig 
of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies.  Bven  in  theif 
civil  institutions  we  discover  traces  of  that  barbarous  diipositwa 
which  their  system  of  war  inspired.  The  fbut-  chief  eoooseilon  of 
the  empire  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have  been  »h 
sumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  blood.f  This  ^I'^'^^^TJ''^ 
character  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain  Tm 
Tlascalans,  the  people  of  Meehoncan,  and  Other  states  at  emnf 
with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  pri- 
soners with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  ibankind  combmeia 
social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and  ^P^^^ 
policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  tiw  the 
rights  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  ^^ 
abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  ifw 

•  See  Note  XXXV.  ^  . 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other  ptrticojtf  '^"ijSj 
to  their  chronology,  have  been  considerably  elucidated  by  M.  CUrigt^'  '^ 
observations  and  theories  Ot  the  Mexicans  concerning  those  subjects  di^co*^  » 
greater  progress  in  speculatiTC  scisnce  than  we  find  among  any  other  peopwi*, 
the  New  World. 

♦  Sec  Note  XXXVL 
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tkty  owe  to  ooe  aoother.  The  tarage  fighU  to  destroy,  the  eiti* 
zen  to  ennquer.  The  former  oetther  pities  nor  spares,  the  latter 
has  aenuired  lensihtlity  whieh  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  seosibili- 
tj  the  Mexieans  seem  to  have  heen  perfect  itrangers,  and  among 
t&em  war  was  carried  od  with  so  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  that 
we  cannot  bat  ovtpeot  their  degree  of  civilization  to  have  been  verjr 
inperfect. 

$  XXL  Their  fmioral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those  of  the 
moat  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  distinguished  personage^ 
especially  of  4he  Bmperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  wera 
c&MMcn  to  accompany  him*to  the  other  world;  and  those  unfortanate. 
Ttetims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same 
^otnb.        "    - 

%  XXIL  Though  their  agricalture  was  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  roving  trtbes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  seems 
not  to  have  sopplied  them  with  such  subsistence  as  men  require 
when  engaged  in  efforts  of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear 
not  to  have  been  struck  wtth  any  superiority  of  the  Mexicaiis  over 
the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  according  to 
Iheir  observation,  were  of  sach  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  en«> 
d«re  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  se^ 
rerat  Indians.  T&is  they  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet,  on  poor  fare, 
aafficieot  to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  the  constitution. 
Sttch  a  remark  eoaid  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect  to  any 
people  fnrntshed  plentifully  wkh  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  diffi<i 
onhy  which  Cortes  fonnd  in  procuring  snbsistenee  for  his  small  bo- 
dy of  soldiero)  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontanea 
Ms  productions  of  the  earthy  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the^ 
Spanisli  wnters,  and  givei  no  higfar  idea  ^f  the  state  of  caltivatiom 
ki  the  Mexican  empire. 

$  XXIll.  A  practice  that  was  nniversal  tn  IVew  Spain  appears  t^ 
Amor  this  opinion.  Tbo-Mexiean  women  gave  suck  to  their  chtl* 
dren  for  several  years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hvsbaods.  This  preeaution  against  a  burdensome  in* 
•rease  of  progeny,  though  necessary^  as  I  have  already  observed^ 
among  savages,  who.  from  the  hardships  of  their  condition,  and  the 
preearioosnesa  of  their  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to  rear  a  nn-^ 
■leroos  Ikmtly,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  coatinned  among  a 
people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

5  XXIV.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  whieh  has  been 
considered,  and  with  justiee,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  consi- 
Parable  progress  in  regalafr  government  and  police,  is  one  of  those 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  whieh  seems  to  have  been  ud<« 
miitted  without  due  examination  or  sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanw 
ish  bistoirians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of  their  countrymeil, 
are  aocastomed  to  represent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretch- 
ing over  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  tbe  Northern  to  the 
Boothern  Ocean.     Bnt  a  great  part  of  the  mouotainoas  country  wai 

E assessed  by  the  Otomies^  a  fierce  nnciviltzed  people,  who  seem  to 
ave  been  the  residne  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the  Chi" 
ehefMcu^^  and  other  trtbes  of  hnnters.  None  of  these  recognised  the 
Ifexiean  monarch  as  their  superior.  Even  in  the  interiour  and 
more  46rel 'Coantry,  tbere  were  several  ^cities  and  proyincoa  which 
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bad  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  TIaieaTi,  thoo^  litf 
tweo(y*one  lea^uek  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  ladepttK 
deut  and  hogtile  republic  Cliolula,  though  still  nearer,  bad  heii 
tuhjeeted  only  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Te- 
peaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  tt  btfs 
been  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Mechoacto)  Ike 
frontier  of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  wii  t 
poHcrful  kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  implaiable  enmity  to  Ae 
Mexican  name.  By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  wis 
circumscribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  ars 
apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  description  of  the  Spanish  histsriiB^ 
should  be  considerably  moderated. 

$  XXV.  In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several  states  ia 
>lew  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  coDsiderS' 
hie  intercourse  between  its  various  provinces,  £vei  in  the  interi- 
our  country  not  far  distant  from  the  capital  there  seem  to  have  bvei 
so  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  district  with  asotbef; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  penetrate  into  its  feiersl 
provinces,  they  had  to  open  their  way  through  forests  and  manlMa 
Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Hondoras  in  15SS, 
met  with  obsi met  ions,  and  endured  hardships,  little  inferior  to  tlwee 
with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most  uneivilized  re^sw 
of  America.  In  some  places  he  could  hard  I  j^  force  a  passage  tbrsssi 
impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  wat«r*  Inolbcnlie 
found  so  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  freqaently  in  dae^ 
of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill  with  the  ponpsii 
description  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mtucaa  poliecsod 
industry,  and  convey  an  iilca  of  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there 
a  trading  or  a  war  path*  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led 
from  one  settlement  to  another,  but  generally  there  appeared  flBii|B 
of  any  establiDbed  communication,  few  ma^ks  of  industry ,  and  fewer 
monuments  of  art 

$  XXVi.  A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  iHteN 
/Course  no  less  striking,  is  tjeir  want  of  money,  or  some  nnivemi 
"^  standard  by  which  to  estimiSe  the~'value  or  commodities.  The  i'w 
eovery  of  this  is  among  the  steps  of  greatest  consequenee  in  the 
progress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  transaetiosi 
must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited,  that  we  may  holdlj 
pronoOnce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career. 
The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  sock  higU  anti' 
quity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  mo  far  beyond  the  era  of  authestie 
historyi  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  soc^tjr^ 
The  precious  metals  seem  to^ave  been  early  employSirioTthtrpir^ 
pose,  and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisibility,  and  saay 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  comnsn  stai* 
dard  than  any  other  substance  of  which  nature  has  given  ns  tie 
command.  But  in  the  New  World,  where  these  metals  abound  ms«t» 
this  use  of  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or 
of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did  not  call  for  it.  All  their 
commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  igi^ 
ranee  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that  exchsoge 
of  commodities  %vhich  contributes  so  much  towards  the  comfort  of 
lifCf  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  eTide^H  nf  ike  infant  state  of 
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fbeir  policy.  Bat  even  in  the  New  World  the  ineonveiiience  of 
"waniinfsome  general  instnioient  of  eommerce  began  to  be  felr,  and 
Bonie  effii^rta  were  made  towards  suppl^'ing  that  defeet.  The  Meii« 
eaott  among  wliom  the  nomlier  and  greatness  of  f  heir  cities  ga%-e 
rise  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ame- 
rlem.9  had  began  to  employ  a  common  standard  of  value,  which  ren* 
deved  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy.  As  chocolate  was  the  \  \ 
Ikvoaritewlrink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  \  ^ 
•feoeoa«  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal  consump-  ) 
tion,  thati  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received  in/ 
retorn  for  commodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  con* 
aidercd  as  the  instrument  of  eommerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one 
ipiiihe4  to  dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  co- 
eoa^  which  he  might  expect  in  exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be 
the  utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to%vards  the 
discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if 
the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbar- 
ity^ this  expedient  for  supplying  titat  want,  should  be  admitted,  on 
the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  sattsfyinK,  of  some  progress  which 
the  Mexicans  had  mode  in  reiinemeut  and  civilization,  beyond  the 
•avage  tribes  around  ihem. 

$  XX  VII.  In  soeh  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican  provinces 
when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors  Even  their  ciiies,  extensive  and 
popoloas  as  they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  re^^idenceof  a  polished  people.  The 
deseription  of  TIascala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village. 
A  number  of  low  straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  uith  turf  and  stone, 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  received 
hy  a  door,  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright.  In  Mexico, 
Inoogh  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation^  the  disposition  of  the 
houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the  greater  part  was 
equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  pub- 
lie  edifices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the  high 
praises  bestxiwed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the 
great  temple  ot  .Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  i^pain,  which  has 
been  repre!<(  nt  *d  as  a  magnificent  buildiog,  raised  to  such  a  height, 
that  tjie  asceiii  to  it  wast  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps, 
was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a  square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone. 
Its  base  on  each  side  extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreasing  gradual- 
ly as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of 
abont  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.  All  the  other  celebrat- 
ed temples  of  New  8pain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mexico.*  bucli 
atroetures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity; 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple  could 
have  oeeurred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efibrts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work. 

§  XXVIII.  Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  may 
helieve  the  Spanish  historians,  in  the  hooses  of  the  emperor  and  in 

'  See  Note  XXXVB. 


those  of  the  principal  nobility.  There,  seme  elegftftee  ef  Jekigi 
was  visible,  and  a  eommodious  arrangeineni  of  the  apartmenU  wn 
aUended  to.  But  if  buildings  eorrespuoding  to  such  descriptions  bi4 
ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  eilieS)  it  is^robabie  that  some  remaisi 
of  them  would  still  be  visible.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortsi 
conducted  (he  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  easily  account  for  ths 
total  destruction  of  whatever  had  anj  appearanea  of  splendoar  is 
that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  i^  lutlf  ha^p^  elapsed 
since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible  (hit 
in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestage  of  this  boasteii  elegance  tad 
grandeur  should  have  disappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  did  not  sufler  by  the  destraetive  hand  of  (bt 
conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins  which  can. be  eonaidered  aamoM- 
inents  of  their  ancient  magnifieenee. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are  buildiogi  sf 
greater  extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling' houses.  Saeli 
as  are  destined  fur  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  whieball 
assemble  on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  may  be  ealled  stately  cdi- 
liees,'  when  compared  with  the  rest  As  among  the  Mexicaas  (Iw 
distinction  of  ranks  was  established,  and  properly  was  une^aalij 
divided,  the  number  of  distinguished  structures  in  their. tawas  wouU 
«f  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  America  Pat  theie 
aeem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  roagnifiaeot  aa  to  merit  (k^ 
pompous  epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors  Cfnploy  in  deierij^ 
ing  them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  oroamented,  aad  boilt 
an  a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  wi(h  the  same  slight  materiAlf 
which  the  Indians  employed  in  their  common  bniidiagSr*  aihI  timiy 
in  a  space  much  less  than  two  hun^lred  and  fifty  years,  may  btv^ 
awept  away  all  remains  of  them. f 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  (he  whole,  tob^ 
evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico  was  eoasiderably  s4- 
vaneed  beyond  that  of  the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineat£J» 
Sat  it  is  BO  less  manifest,  that  with  respect  to  many  parliculai|8,  tbe 
f^panish  accounts  of  their  progress  appear  to  be  highly  embellished. 
There  is  not  a  mere  frequent  or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deeeptioo 
in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of  savage  nations,  or  of  sveh  ai 
are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of  applying  to  then  the  naonei 
und  phrases  appropriated  to  the  institutions  and  reiinementi  of  po- 
lished life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  ruda 
community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or  emperor,  the  piae* 
of  his  resKlenee  ean  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  bis  paJaeQ 
and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  eoort 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  oar  estimaticMi*  an  impsil' 
anee  and  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  illiui^tt 
spreads,  and  giving  a  false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narralivCf 
the  imagination  is  so  much  carried  away  with  the  resemiilaoce,  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  discern  objects  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaii^ 
iards,  when  they  first  touched  on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  Bisdi 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  (he  arts 
of  life,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had  a|  length  diseoverea 
a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.     This  comparison  betweea 

•  See  Note  XXXVUI.  t  Sec  Note  XXXIX, 


msrroftY  of  America.  I  Id 

^iie  people  of  Mexieo  and  their  onenltiTated  oelgbbonri,  thej  appear 
to  baire  kept  eonstanily  in  view,  and  observing  with  adinirati«Mi 
many  things  whteh  narked  the  pre-eminenee  of  the  former^  thev 
employ  in  ^eseribing  their  imperfbet  policy  and  infant  arts,  suefi 
terms  as  are  applieable  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond  them 
in  improTement  Both  these  eirenmstanees  concur  in  detracting 
from  the  credit  doe  to  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the 
early  Spanish  writers.  By  drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and 
those  of  people  so  mvch  less  civilized,  they  raised  their  own  ideas 
too  high.  By  their  mode  of  describing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas 
to  others  no  less  exalted  above  tnith.  Latter  writers  have  adopted 
the  style  of  original  historians,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours 
with  which  De  8oiis  delineates  the  character  and  describes  the  ac- 
tions of  Montesoma>  the  splendour  of  his  court»  the  laws  and  policj 
of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  emplojred  in  exnibit- 
ing  to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  peo« 
pie. 

Bat  thongh  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  writers  bas  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions) 
this  will  not  justify  the  decisive  and  peremptory  tone,  with  which 
icveral  aothors  pronounce  all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  powers 
policy  and  laws,  to  be  the  fiction  of  meil  who  wished  to  deceive,  or 
who  delighted  in  the  marvellous.  There  are  few  historical  facts  that 
oan  be  ascertained  bjr  evidence  more  unexceptionable,  than  maV  bo 
brodneed  In  support  of  the  material  articles,  in  the  description  of  tho 
Mexiean  constitution  and  manners.  £je  witnesses  relate  what  they 
beheld.  Meii  who  had  resided  among  the  Mexicans,  both  before 
and  after  the  conqaest,  describe  institutions  and  customs  which 
were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  different  that  ob- 
Jeets  most  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every  va« 
Hous  aspect;  soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  tes- 
timony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  ex- 
hibiting to  him  a  picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not 
enemies  and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it  But  according  to  tho  just  remark 
of  an  author,  whose  ingenuity  has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence 
has  adorned  the  history  of  America,  this  suppositton  is  in  itself  as 
improbable,  as  the  attempt  would  have  been  audacious*  Who  among 
the  destroyers  of  this  great  empire  was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or 
so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  operations  of  men  in  social  life,  as 
to  frame  a  fictitious  system  of  policy  so  well  eombinied  and  so  con- 
sistent, as  that  which  they  delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexi- 
ean  government?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many 
institutions  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed? There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  reg- 
nlar  establishment  of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sove- 
reign of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  what  the  Spaniards  relate^  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  tho 
city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  eoneeminff  its  police,  and  various 
laws  established  for  the  administration  of  justice^  or  securing  tho 
happiness  of  the  community.  Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  progress  of  nations,  will  often,  at  very  early  stages  of  itf 
aiseover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  thisse  ideas,  which 
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'givef  rite  to  institations  that  are  the  pride  %nd  ornament  of  iU 
advaiieed  period.  Even  in  a«tate  as  imperfeetly  polished  as  tha 
Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genias  of  tome  sagacious  obsenrer,  ex« 
cited  or  aided  by  eirenmstanees  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introdae* 
f  d  institutions  which  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highly  refio- 
ed.  But  it  is  almost  iippossible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  should  have  formed  in  any  one  instance  aeoneeption  of 
fDUStoms  and  laws,  beyond  the  standard  of  improvement  in  their 
own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had  beea  capable  of  this,  what 
inducement  had  those  by  whom  he  was  sgperseded  to  continue  thf 
deception?  Why  shpold'Corita,  or  Motolioea,  or  Aeosla,  have  amua- 
ed  their  sovereign  or  their  fellow  citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabn* 
lous? 

$  XXTX  In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we  moat 
follow  Imve  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  per- 
haps, than  they  really  were^  Their  religiouti  tenets,  and  the  rites 
K.  pf  their  worjfship,  are  described  bv  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  aa 
extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no  considerable  plaee 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whosp  conceptions  of  any  superior  pow* 
er  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple,  was  fores* 
ed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  Thi^,  of  itself,  is  a 
(Blear  proof  that  the  state  pf  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  froas 
that  of  the  rader  \meriean  tribetf  But  from  the  extravagance  oC 
their  religious  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  qo  coaelo»ioa 
ean  be  drawn  with  certainty  eoneerping  the  degree  of  their  civili* 
Ration  For  nations,  long  afrer  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  an4 
their  manners  to  refine,  a^dhere  \o  systems  of  superstition  fonoded 
on  the  crude  conceptions  of  enrly  ages.  From  the  genius  of  the 
Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most  just  conelaai<»a 
with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
aipeet  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atroeioos.  Its  di« 
vinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  ft>rms>  which  created 
horror.  The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destmetive 
animals,  deeon^ted  their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that 
inspired  their  votaries.  Faits,  oiortifications,  and  penances,  all  ri- 
gid, and  many  of  them  eicruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the 
means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexi* 
eans  never  approached  their  altars  without  sprinkling  them  with 
blood  drawn  fron)  their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerin|;s,  humaa 
sacrifices  were  deeqied  the  most  aeceptable.  This  religious  belief, 
mingling  with  the  iinpl&cab|c  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new 
force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the  terapie« 
^as  devoted  as  a  viplim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrified  with  rites  no  less 
solemn  than  cruel.  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion  consecrat- 
ed to  the  gods;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had  beea 
seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  hts  friends.  Under 
the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily 
to  scenes  of  bluodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man 
inust  harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans  waH  accordingly  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of 
ineir  religion  so  far  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts* 
iftftt  ffot^i^hi^ndio^  their  progress  in  botb|  their  paoncrf » inftefti 


tff  tofteniDg,  beeame  more  fierce.  To  what  eireutntfaneeii  U  ^a^ 
0wtnjB;  that  superstition  asfiamed  saeh  a  dreadfol  form  amon^  th^ 
ItfexieanS}  we  have  Dot  saffieient  knowledge  o^  their  history  to  de* 
termine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and  produced  an  eflfect  that  \4 
lingular  in  the  history  of  the  human  species  The  mannefs  of  thtf  . 
people  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
the  arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  ferocious,  and 
the  barbarity  of  some  of  their  customs  sfice^dcd  cfvea  those  of  th6 
Mivaee  state. 

$  jlXX.  The  empire  of  Pertf  boasts  df  a  higher  fintiquity  than 
that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by 
the  Spaniards  it  had  snhsisted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelvd 
•nccessive  monarcht.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story^ 
which  the  Peruvians  coold  conimnnicate  to  their  conquerors,  must 
have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.*  Like  the  other  American 
nations,  they  were  totally  unaeqnainted  with  thwart  of  Writing,  and 
destitute  of  the  only  meaiis  bv  which  the  lACitfory  df  past  transactions 
can  be  preserved  with  any  desree  of  accuracy.  Bveri  among  people 
tn  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  (fra  where  the  authenticity 
of  history  commenees  Is  much  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  writ-^ 
iug.  That  noble  invention  continued,  every  where,  to  be  long  sub«< 
servient  to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  em-* 
ployed  in  recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  informatioiv 
from  one  age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone 
carry  down  historical  knowledge*  in  any  full  continued  stream,  dirr- 
ing  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the  nionarehy  of  Pern  ii  said  Uit 
liave  subsisted. 

$  XXXI.  The  (luipd$9  or  knots  oH  eordi  of  difTerent  colonriy 
vrhich  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they 
had  been  re^lar  annals  of  the  empire^  imperfectly  supplied  the 
place  of  writing.  According  to  the  obseore  description  of  them  by 
Aeosta,  which  Gareiiasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  vari' 
ation  and  no  improvement,  the  qnipos  seem  to  have  been  a  device 
for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditions  and  accurate.  By  the  vari« 
•OS  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  dis^ 
tioct  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register 
kept  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  produce 
tions  eollected  there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots,  however 
Taried  or  combined,  no  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  qoal* 
ity  of  the  mind  could  be  represented,  they  contributed  little  towards 

I  reserving  the  memorv  of  ancient  events  and  institotiodo.  By  the 
iexiean  paintings  ana  symbols,  rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge 
•f  remote  transactions  seems  to  have  been  conveyed,  than  the  Peru- 
vians could  derive  from  their  boasted  qnipos;  Had  the  latter  been 
even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  adapted  to  supply  the  place 
of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together  with  other 
nonumenti  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by  the 
fipantsh  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  acces- 
sion  of  light  or  knowledre  comes  IVom  them.  All  the  seal  of  Gar- 
eiiasso de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  raonarchs  from 
whom  he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  su-^ 
(trior  advantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened  no  sooree 
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of  iDforniatioD  oukoowa  (o  the  Spi^nith  Mthori  who  wrote  liebiv 
him.  In  hit  Royal  Commentaries^  he  eonfinen  himielf  to  illmtrtte 
what  they  had  related  eoncemioK  the  aotiqaities  and  iAititatioai  oC 
Peru;  and  hii  illuitrationi,  like  their  aeeoanti,  are  derired  entirdj 
from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his  eoontrymen. 

Yerj  little  eredit  then  is  due  fo  the  minute  delalls  wbieh  hafo 
been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquests*  and  private 
character  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rt^i  upon  ns- 
thing  in  their  story,  as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts,  so  interwoven  in 
the  system  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preserved  the  meoMiry  of 
them  from  being  lost^  and  upon  the  description  of  such  customs  and 
institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  eonqest,  and  fell 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Spaniards,  oy  atteadiig 
carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what  ap* 
pears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authoritT,  I  have  laboured  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  mannera. 

$  XXXII.  The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  alreadv  observed,  had 
not  advanced  beyond  the  i-udest  form  of  savage  life,  when  Maneo 
Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama  Ocollo  appeared  to  ipstrnct  and  civil- 
ize them.  Who  these  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they 
imported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowlege  of  arts  from  toioe 
country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Pern,  how  they  acqaired 
ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  people  whom  they  addressedy 
are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  esa- 
veys  no  information.  Manco  Capae  and  his  consort,  takincadvaa- 
tage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and  partic- 
ularly of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  cbildreoof 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instruetions  in  his  nane, 
and  by  authority  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed. • 
What  reformation  in  policy  and  ma,nners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  ts 
those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  tbs 
Inca  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors  gradually  acquired  some  know- 
ledge  of  those  arts,  and  some  relish  for  that  industry,  which  render 
subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  related. 
Those  blessings  were  originally  confined  within  narrow  preeiDCt^ 
but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Manco  Capae  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the  wes^of  ths 
Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  establishing  in  every  province  their  pe* 
culiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

$  XaXIII.  The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  ia  tbs 
Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon  its  geaioi 
and  laws.  Religious  ideas  make  such  a  feeble  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  efieci  upon  his  sentiments  and  matnien 
is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  ioto 
a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  considerable  place  in  their  poblie 
institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  eiBeacy  in  forming  the  pe* 
culiar  chairacter  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole  system  of 
•  civil  policy  was  founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  notooJy 
a^  a  legislator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were 
received  not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  thesiaA- 
dates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacred;  and  in  order 
to  preserve  it  distinct;  without  being  polluted  by  any  miilurje  of  1^* 
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noble  blood)  tke  toM  of  Maneo  Capoe  married  (heir  own  Mttnj 
aad  DO  persoo  was  ever  admitted  to  the  tbrone  who  eoald  not  claim 
it  by  Moh  a  pure  deteeot.  To  those  Childrm  of  Vie  Sun^  for  that 
waa  the  appellation  bestowed  opon  all  the  offspring  of  the  first  In* 
ea^  the  people  looked  op  with  the  reverenee  doe  to  beinrt  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protee* 
lion  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of 
the  reiffninjr  Inea  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

(  XXXl  V,  From  those  ideas  two  oonseqaenees  resulted.  Tha 
authority  of  the  Inea  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince 
are  considered  as  the  eommaods  of  the  Divinity,  is  not  only  an  act 
of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his  will.  Obedi- 
enee  beeomes  a  dutv  of  religion;  and  as  it  would  be  profane  to  con* 
tronl  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heav- 
eoy  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  submit 
with  implicit  respect*  This  must  necessarily  be  the  efl^ct  of  every 
government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  8ueh  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank 
and  greatest  power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of 
a  more  exalted  nature;  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  in- 
to their  presence,  they  catered  with  a  burden  opon  their  sbouldera, 
m9,  an  emblem  of  their  servitude,  and  willingness  to  bear  whatever 
the  Inea  was  pleased  to  impose.  Among  their  subjects)  force  was  not 
requisite  to  second  their  commands.  Every  officer  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  tbem  was  revered,  and  according  to  the  account  of  an 
intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners,  he  might  proceed  alone 
from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  without  meeting  oppo- 
aitioni  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  J9or/a,  an  orna- 
ment of  the  head  pjecoliar  to  the  reigning  Inea,  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

(  XXXY.  Anotber  conse«|^uence  of  establishin|p  government  in  Pe* 
ruon  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punished 
eapitally.  They  were  not  considered  as  transgressions  of  human 
laws,  but  as  insults  oBSered  to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  dis- 
tinction between  such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious, 
ealled  for  vengeance,  andeonid  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  Consonantiv  to  the  same  ideas,  punishment  followed  the 
trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against  Hea- 
ven was  deemed  such  a  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned. 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so 
severe  and  unrelenting*  b;^  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate, 
would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them.  But 
the  Peruvians,  of  simple  manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held 
in  such  awe  by  this  rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was 
extremely  small.  Veneration  for  mfinarchs,  enlightened  and  direct- 
ed, as  tbey  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored,  prompted 
tbem  to  tkttir  duty;  the  dread  of  punishment,  whicli  fhey  were  taught 
to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  offended  Heaven, 
withheld  them  from  evil.  i 

$  XXXVI.  The  system  of  superstition  on  which  the  Ineas  ingraft- 
ed their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority,  was  of  a  geuius  very 
different  from  that  established  among  the  Mexioans,   Manco  Capac 
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turned  ttie  reaeratioD  of  hiR  followers  entirely  toward  ttatoraf  oi^ 
jeeU.  The  Syn,  as  the  great  souree  of  li^ht,  of  joy,  and  fertility  itt 
the  ereation.  attracted  their  principal  homa^.  Tl»e  Mooo  and 
Start,  as  co-operatinf^  with  him,  were  entitled  to  secondary  honoora* 
"WhereTer  the  propeoMity  in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge  and  ta 
adore  some  superior  power,  talced  this  direction,  and  is  employed  im 
contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that  really  exists  ip  natore, 
the  iipirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  ere« 
ated  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  im 
nature,  and  become  the  objects  of  worship*  superstition  always  as- 
sumes a  more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have  aa 
example  among  the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of 
Peru.  The  Peruviann  had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in  ob- 
servation or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained  ju«t  cfmrepiioits  of  the  De- 
ity; nor  was  therein  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellatios 
of  the  Supreme  Power,  nhtch  intimated,  that  they  had  formed  suiy 
idea  of  him  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  \^  of  Id.  But  by  direet- 
ing  their  veneration  to  that  glorious  luminary,  which,  by  \\%  univer- 
•aTand  vivifying  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  divine  benefieenee« 
the  rites  and  observances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  failm 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  oflTercd  Co  the  i^un  a  part  of  thovof 
productions  which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bo^ 
•om  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  sacril^d  as  aa  ob- 
lation of  gratitude,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  hie 
influence  for  nourishment  They  presented  to  him  choice  specinena 
of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of 
man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas  never  stained  their  altars  with  ha^ 
man  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father  the 
Sun,  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  victims.*  Thus  the  Pe« 
ruvians,  unaeauainted  with  those  barbarous  rites  which  extingaith 
sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  sight  of  ba- 
man  suflPerings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  wbieb 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character,  more  gentle  than  thai  of 
any  people  in  America 

I  kXXVIl.  The  influence  of  this  saperstttion  operated  in  tker 
same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and  tended  to  correct  in 
them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gentleness  of  character.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was 
mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not  hnm« 
bled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to  the  will  of 
a  superior;  obedience^  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  elothed 
with  divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degra- 
dation. The  sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  or  bit 
people  flowed  from  theirbelief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  ciMitinu- 
ally  reminded  of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that 
beneficent  power  which  he  was  supposed  to  represent  tn  conse- 
quence of  those  impressions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional 
history  of  Peru,  any  instance  of  rebellion  against  their  reigning 
prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarehs  there  was  not  one  ty- 
rant. 

S  XXXY f II.  Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  were  ear^ 
ried  on  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  other  Ameriean  na- 
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tioM.  They  fbnglit  Dot  like  tavaget,  to  dettroj  aod  exterminate;  or, 
like  the  Mexieans,  to  glat  blood-tbirtty  divinities  with  hu(naQ  taeri^ 
fiees  They  conquered  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  vanqoiah- 
ed,  and  to  diffme  the  -knowledge  of  their  own  institutions  and  arts. 
Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insnlts  and  tortureS) 
which  were  their  lot  in  ever  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The 
Jneas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under  their  protection^and 
admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  ail  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Iheir  original  -objects.  This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American 
ferocity,  and  resemhjing  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations, 
most  be  ascribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which  we  nave  observed  in 
the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The  Incas, 
considering  the  homage  paid  to  ao^  other  object  than  to  the  heaven- 
Ij  powers  which  they  adored  as  impious,  were  food  of  gaining  pro- 
nely tes.  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuzco,  and 
placed  there  as  trophies  of  tbe  superior  power  of  the  divinity  who 
was  the  protector  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  len- 
ity, and  instructed  in  the  religions  tenets  of  iheir  new  masters,  that 
the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number 
of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun; 
^  $  XXXIX.  Tbe  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 
than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  giving  a 
mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people  All  the  lands  capable  of  cuN 
tivation  were  divided  into  three  shares  One  was  consecrated  to  the 
fiun»  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  templesy 
mnd  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating  the  publie 
rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  loea,  and  was  set 
mpart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  communii)  for  the  support  of 
i;overumjeot  The  third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.— 
Neither  individuals,  however,  nor  communities,  had  a  risht  of  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  portion  set  apart  for  their  use.  1  hev  pos- 
sessed it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  Jivison 
was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number  and  exigencies,  of 
each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  juim  industry 
of  the  community.  The  people,  summoned  by  a  proper  oflieer,  re- 
paired in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task» 
while  iongs  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour. 
By  this  singular  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of 
cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subser- 
viency, was  continually  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  con- 
nexion with  those  around  him»  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  eon- 
ttitoted  may  be  eonsidered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union 
of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  so 
perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man 
in  closer  intercourse,  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society  estab- 
lished in  America.  Prom  this  resulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild 
▼irtoes  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with  which  the  Mexican! 
were  little  acquainted. 

$  XL.  But»  though  the  institutions  of  the  Incas  were  so  framed  as* 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  among  their  subjects,  there  was 
l^reat  inequality  in  their  condition*    The  diftinetion  of  ranks  was 
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folly  established  is  Peni*  A  great  body  of  the  rahthitantt,  iHidef 
the  denomiuation  of  Yanacona%  were  held  in  a  tfate  of  sertitade. 
Their  t?arb  and  hoiise«  were  of  a  form  diflferent  from  thoie  of  free* 
men.  Like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexieo*  they  were  employed  in  earry- 
ing  bordensi  and  in  (lerforming  every  other  work  of  drudgery,  ffext 
to  (hem  in  rank,  were  siH*>h  of  the  people  as  were  free,  but  divtia* 
goi»hed  by  no  official  or  hereditary  nononrg.  Above  them  w^ere 
rained,  those  whom  the  8paniard«  call  Orejont$>,  from  the  omawetita 
worn  in  (heir  earg.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominared  The 
order  of  nobteg,  and  in  peaee  as  well  an  war  heW  every  office  of  puir- 
er  or  trust.  At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Son,  who 
by  their  high  descent  and  peculiar  privilcjE^eg,  were  ag  much  exalt- 
ed aSove  the  Orejoww,  as  thege  were  elevated  above  the  people. 

§  XLf.  Huch  a  furm  of  society,  from  the  onion  of  its  members,  as 
well  as  from  the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  wag  favoorabie  to  pro- 
gress in  the  arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  wiA 
the  improved  state  of  various  artg  in  Mexico,  several  years  befbro 
they  discovered  Peru,  were  n6t  go  much  struck  wirh  what  they  ob- 
served in  the  latter  country,  and  describe  the  appearances  of  inge- 
nuity there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  nerer- 
theless,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  oeeea- 
•ary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  aa  have  some  title  to  the  name  of  ele- 
gant. 

§  XLll.  In  Pern, agrieol tore,  thaartof  pttmary  neeeisitv  in  toelal 
life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  skill  than  In 
an>  part  of  America  The  ^Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  tlio 
country,  were  so  fully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  that 
in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  those  diamal 
teenes  of  distress  oecagioned  by  limine,  in  which  the  eom|uerora  of 
Mexico  were  so  often  involved  The  qoantity  of  Soil  ander  eultiva^ 
lion  was  not  let)  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by 
Mblic  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  eommnaity. 
jBven  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt,  for  the 
product  of  the  laads  consecrated  to  the  Son,  as  well  as  those  set 
apart  for  the  Incas,  being  deposited  in  the  TamhoSy  or  poblie  store- 
houses, it  remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  keareity. 
As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident  at- 
tention to  the  demands  of  the  state,  the  invention  and  indostry  of  the 
Perovians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions,  by  eertaia 
defects  pecoliar  to  their  climate  and  soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  coarse  eastward  to  the  Atlantio 
Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  whieh  rash  dowa 
from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low  ooaatry 
is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  rain.  In  order  to  rea« 
der  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peravi* 
ans  had  reeoorse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  ca« 
■als,  conducted,  with  much  patience  and  considerable  art,  from  the 
torrents  that  poured  across  their  country,  thev  conveyed  a  regolar 
supply  of  moigture  to  their  fields.  They  enriched  the  soil  by  maaar* 
ing  it  with  the  dung  of  sea  fowls,  of  which  thev  found  an  inezhaasti* 
hle  store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  their  coasts.*  In  de- 
scribing the  costoms  of  any  aation  thoroughly  civilisedi  sach  prwB« 
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licti  wooli  hardly  draw  atteatioov  or  i>e  memioBei  at  fai  any  4e^ 
cree  renarkable;  bat  in  the  history  of  the  impravideut  race  of  met 
HI  the  New  World,  the?  are  eotitled  to  ootiee  as  singular  proofs  of 
iiftduslry  and  of  art.  The  use  of  the  plou^h«  iodeed,  was  unknown 
to  the  Peraviaat.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock 
of  hard  wood.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be 
devolved  wholly  upon  the  women  Both  sextfs  joined  in  performioj| 
this  necessary  work.  Even  the  ehildi*en  of  the  Sun  set  an  exampla 
of  industry,  by  enllivating  a  field  near  Cuzeo.  ^ith  their  own  handsi^ 
and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph 
Qver  the  earth.* 

$  XLIII.  The  saperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvions^ 
likewise,  in  the  eoast4metion  of  their  houses  and  public  buildings,  la 
Ihe  entensive  plains  which  streieh  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whera 
tk/t  sky  is  perpetually  serene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their  houseo 
were  very  properly  of  a  fabric  extremely  slight.  But  in  the  higher 
i^ions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissifiMe  of  seasons  is  known, 
and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  conatructed  with  greater  solidity* 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet 
liigh*  built  with  brioka  hardened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows, 
and  the  door  low  and  strain.  Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and 
»ude  as  the  materials  may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed, 
they  were  oo  durably,  that  many  of  them  still  subsist  in  different 
parts  of  Peru,  long  afler  every  monument  that  might  have  conveyed 
to  us  an^  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other  American  nations 
IWft  vaniahed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
aoasecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined  for  tHe  resi- 
dence of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruviana  displayed  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  art  and  contrivance.  The  desertions  of  them  by 
nach  of  the  Spanish  writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
them,  while,  in  soma  measure,  entire,  might  have  appeared  highljr 
exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still  remain,  did  not  vouch  the  truth 
of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of  sacred  or  royal  buildings  are 
Hsmdin  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  frequency  de« 
aenstrate  thai  they  are  nonnments  of  a  powerfiil  people,  who  must 
bave  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  in- 
oonsiderable  improvement.  They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  va* 
rseus  in  their  dimensions.  Some  ^f  a  moderate  siae,  many  of  im« 
nsense  extent,  all  remarkable  for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other 
in  the  style  of  architecturs.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together 
with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected  together 
an  to  form  one  great  structure,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit  In 
this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singnlar  taste  in  building  is  conspicu- 
cms,  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and  could 
Bot  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in 
hsulding  to  any  considerable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magni- 
ficence, did  not  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  gronnd.  Though 
thev  hfid  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in 
iMuIding,  the  bricks  and  stones  were  joined  with  so  much  nicety, 
that  the  seams  nan  hardly  bo  discerned.*    Tho  apartments^  as  far 
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ts  the  distribotioB  of  them  can  be  traeed  in  the  niinty  were  itl-fir«> 
posed,  and  afforded  little  aeeommodation.  There  was  not  a  mo^m 
window  in  aaj^  part  of  the  buildina;;  and  as  no  light  eonld  enter  bat 
by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  lareest  dimensions  matt  either 
bave  been  perfectly  dark,  or  il laminated  by  some  other  meant.  Bet 
with  all  theie,  and  many  other  imperfeetions  that  might  bemeatioii^ 
ed  in  their  art  of  buMding,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  still 
remain*  mnst  be  considered  a«  stopendons  efforts  of  a  people  miaa* 
qaainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  convey  to  ns  a  high  idea  of  Chw 
power  possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

$XLiy.  These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  br  most  ineflit 
works  of  the  Ine  as.  The  twn  great  roads  ft*om  Cuzeo  to  Quito,  ex* 
tendine  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch  above  fifteen  hundred  milet*  mrer 
entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The  one  was  conducted  through  the 
interiour  and  mountainous  eonntry,  the*  other  through  the  plaiut  eir 
the  seacoast  Prom*  the  fanguage  of  admiration  in  which  come  of 
the  early  writers  express  their  astonishment  when  they  first  vieweA 
these  roads,  and  from  the  more  pompous  descripttnna  of  later  vrri* 
ters,  who  labour  te  support  some  favourite  theory  concemiag^  Amier- 
ica,  one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Ineas  to  the  fa* 
nous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  llonuM 

Eiwer*  But  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the 
lama,  which  was  never  used  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beeu( 
of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were  seldom  trod  by  any  but  a  he* 
man  foot,  no  fcreat  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requisite  in  fermlae 
them.    The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifleeir  feet  in  breadth,  eoi 
in  many  places  so  slightlv  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  ves* 
tige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little  more 
seems  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  eer- 
tain  intervals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers*    Te 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  ardaeas 
task.    Eminences  were  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  np,  and  fsr  the 
presenration  of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  torf.    At  pro- 
per distances,  Tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  aecen- 
Bodatioa  of  the  Inea  and  his  attendants,  in  their  progress  through 
his  dominions.     Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  orignallj 
formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proTed 
^^^more  durable;  and  though,  flrom  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
/^  erery  object  but  th^ljqf  working  theLrjinet,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,Tts  course  may  still  be  traeedb     8ach 
was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas;  and  even  from  thia  descrip- 
^on»  divested  of  every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration»  or  of 
suspicious  aspect,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  striking  p'H>of  of  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  improvement  and  policy.    To  the  savage 
tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  faeilitating  communication  with  plaoeo 
at  a  distance  had  never  occurred.    To  the  Mexicans  it  waa  hainlly 
known.    Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  men  had 
advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  regular  object  of  na- 
tional police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse  eommodions. 
It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  commonteatioa 
with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extensive  empire,  by  means  of  those 
roads  which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuoKiita 
ho|h  of  their  wisdom  and  their  power.    But  during  the  long  reign  of 
harbarisnh  the  Rosan  roads  were  aegletttd  or  dcstreycdf  aad  at  the 
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iSmm  when  ike  Spftiiiardt  entered  Pera,  no  kincdon  in  Europe  eooM 
Ipait  of  any  wo»  of  publie  utility  tkat  eoold  be  eompared  with  the 
gttmt  roads  formed  by  the  Ineat. 

$  XLV.  The  formation  of  those  roadi  tntrodaeed  another  improre* 
nient  in  Peru  equally  unknoifn  over  all  the  rest  of  Ameriea.  In 
lit  eourse  from  south  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Ineas  was  ioterseet- 
ed  by  all  the  torrents  whieh  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Wes* 
tern  Oeean.  From  the  rapiditjr  of  their  eouroey  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violenee  of  their  innndation,  these  were  not  fordable* 
Some  expedient  however,  was  to  be  found  for  passing  them.  The  Pe- 
ravians,  from  their  unaequaintanee  with  the  use  of  arehes,  and  their 
inability  to  work  in  wood,eould  not  eonstruet  bridges  either  of  stone 
•r  timber.  But  neeessity,  the  parent  of  invention^  suggested  a  deviee 
whieh  supplied  that  defect.  They  formed  eables  of  great  streogthf 
by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pHable  withs  or  osiers,  with  whiek 
their  eountrv  a^boands;  six  of  these  eables  they  stretched  across  the 
stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  ihem  fast  on  each  side. 
These  they  bound  firmly  together  by  intern  caving  smaller  ropes  so 
•lose,  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net-work,  which  being  covered 
with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it  with  tolera* 
Ueseenritv.*  Proper  persons  were  appointed  to-atlend  at  each 
bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  assist  passengers.  In  the  level 
country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep  and  broad  and  still,  they  are 
passed  in  Balxag^  or  floats;  in  the  construction,  as  weil  as  naviga- 


tion  of  which,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruviaas  appears  to  be  far  suoe 
nor  to  that  of  anv  people  in  America^  These  had  advanced  no  lar< 
ther  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  paddle,  or  ear;  the  Peruvians 


ventured  to  raise  a  mast,  and  spread  a  •aiL  bv  means  of  which  their t^' 
halzas  not  onl  v  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack 
with  great  celerity. 

$  aLYI.  Nor  wcM  the  tngenuky  and  art  of  the  Peruvians  con- 
fined solely  to  objects  of  .essential  utility.  They  had  made  some 
progress  in  aru,  which  may  be  eaHed  elegant.  They  possessed  the 
precious  metals  in  creator  abundance  than  any  people  of  America. 
They  obtained  gold  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Mexicans,  bv 
aearehing  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in  whiek 
particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to  procure  silver,  they 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  invention.  They  had 
■ot,  indeed^  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  bowels  of 
Ibe  earth,  aod  penetrating  to  the  riches  concealed  there;  hut  they 
hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  (he  sides  of  moun- 
tains,  and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their 
reach.  In  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they 
dug  pits  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked  below  could 
throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  baskeU.  They  had  discpvered 
ik^  art  of  eggsiliag^^ad  refining  this,  cither  by  the  simple  applica-  A 
4ion  of  fire7  ar  where  the  ore  was  more  stubborn,  and  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in  small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on 
high  grounds,  8#  artificially  constructed,  that  the  draught  of  air  per- 
formed the  function  of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with  whieh  they  were 
lotatly  unacquainted.  By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores  were 
amclted  with  facility,  an^  the  qoantjty  of  silver  in  Pern  wasao  eo»» 
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•MermbU,  tiMit  mtrnj  of  the  uteiMili  enmioyed  in  the  fttneiioas  ^t 
eenmoa  life  were  made  of  it.  Several  of  those  TeMeU  aad  trmkcia 
are  said  to  have  merited  ao  small  degree  of  estimatioii,  on  aoeoa«t 
of  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsie  valna 
of  the  materials.  Bnt  as  the  eonquerprs  of  Amertoa  were  well  aa- 
qaainted  with  the  latter,  hot  had  soareely  any  eoneeption  of  the  fer* 
Bier,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trinkets  were  melted  down,  and 
rated  aoeording  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the  divi- 
sioB  of  the  spoH. 

$  XLVII.  In  other  works  of  mere  eariosity  or  ornament,  their 
ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated  Many  speeimens  of  thooe 
have  been  dag  ont  of  the  Quacas,  or  mounds  of  earths  with  whiek 
the  Peravians  eovered  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Amon^  these  mm 
mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard  shining  stones  highly  polish- 
ed; vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  diflerent  furms;  hatehets,  and  other 
instruments,  some  destined  for  war,  and  others  fbr  labour.  Some 
were  of  fiint,  some  of  eopper*  hardened  to  soch  a  degree  by  an  on^ 
known  proeess,  na  to  supply  the  plaee  of  iron  on  several  oeeasions. 
Had  the  use  of  those  tools  formed  of  copper  been  general,  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  sueh,  as  to  emu- 
Tale  that  of  more  eultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  so 
rare,  or  the  operatioa  by  whieh  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that 
their  instromencs  of  eopper  were  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that 
they  «eem  to  have  been  employed  only  in  slighter  works.  But  evea 
to  sueh  a  etrenmseribed  use  of  this  imperfect  mHal,  the  Peruviana 
were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in 
▼arious  arts.  The  same  observation,  however,  may  be  applied  to 
them,  whieh  I  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the  arts  of  the  Men- 
nans.  Prom  several  speeimenn  of  Peruvian  utensils  and  ornaments^ 
whieh  are  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from  some 
preserved  ia  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  be  admired  on  ae- 
count  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  aeeonnt 
of  its  in  rin^ic  neatness  and  elegance;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though 
the  most  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  advanced  beyond 
the  infaney  of  arts. 

$  XLVIIl.  But  notwithstanding  so  man^  particulars,  whieh  seem 
to  indicate  a  liigh  degree  of  improvement  in  Perut  other  circumstan- 
ces occur  that  sugsest  the  idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  etage  of 
its  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominiono 
of  the  Incas,  Cuzeo  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or 
was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every  where  else,  the  people 
lived  mostly  in  detached  habitaticfns,  dispersed  over  the  coantry,  or^ 
at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small  villages.  But  until  men  are 
hroogbt  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies^  and  incorporated  in  such 
close  union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  and  to  feel  mutual  de- 
pei^dence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assuaw  the 
manners  of  social  life.  In  a  country  of  immense  extent,  with  ooiy 
one  city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  iff 
the  necessary  or  more  refined  arts,  most  have  beien  so  slow,  and  car- 
lied  on  under  sueh  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprisinrtheP^ 
rnvians  should  have  advanced  so  Ikr  in  refinement,  than  that  they 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

f^XLlX.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfbtt  miion,  the  se- 
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MratiiMi  of  profestiftDt  in  Peru  was  not  lo  eoaplete  at  among  tlio 
Meiieaai.  The  leffs  elotelj  men  atfociale^the  more  simple  are  their 
■laimerf,  and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  erafts  of  eommon  and 
noat  neaestary  use  in  life  do  not,  in  sueh«a  state,  become  so  complex 
or  diflienltt  as  to  render  it  reqoisite  that  men  should  he  trained  to 
tliem  ky  any  partieniar  course  of  education.  All  the  arts,  accor- 
dingly, which  viere  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were  exer- 
wed  by  every  Pemviaa  indiscriminately*  None  but  4he  artists, 
employed  in  works  of  n^re  curiosity  or  ornament,  constituted  a  se- 
parate order  of  men,  or  ware  distinguished  from  other  citizen*. 

§  L.  From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  fol- 
lowed. There  waa  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  great  empire.  The  activity  of  commerce  is  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  cities;  and  from  the  moment  that  tho.  mem« 
bers  ofany  commnnity  settle  in  considerable  numbers  in  one  place, 
its  operations  become  vigorous.  The  citizen  must  depend  for  sub- 
SMteoce  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They,  in 
return,  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intercourse  is 
eoCablished,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for 
the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  stat* 
ed  uHtrkets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  de- 
sire of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Pern,  from  tho  sin- 
golar  m«de  of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  peo- 
ple were  settled,  there  was  hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried 
on  between  dilKprent  provinces,  and  the  community  was  less  ac- 
quainted with  that  active  intercourse,  which  it  at  once  a  bond  of 
Unions  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

$  LI.  Rut  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  most  re- 
■mrkable,  as  well  as  most  fatal  defect  in  their  character.  The  grea* 
ttr  part  of  the  rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with 
nndaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mex- 
icans maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  such 
persevering  fortitude,  thai  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  tri- 
umphed over  them.  Peru  was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  withoni 
resistance;  and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  regaining tlietr 
freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors,^  were  lost  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people.  Though  the  traditional  history  of  the  Pe- 
ravians  represents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the 
head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest;  few  symp- 
toms of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  injLtij  of  their  operations  i-iub- 
sequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  infloenee,  perhaps, 
of  tjiose  institutions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their 
nsinds  this  unmanly  softness;  perhaps,  the  constant  serenity  and 
mildness  of  the  climate  may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their 
frame;  perhaps,  some  prineinle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  political  debility.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  there  is  not  an  instance  in 
history  of  any  people  so  little  advanced  in  refinement,  so  totally  des- 
titflte  of  Bulitary  enterprise.  This  character  hath  descended  to  their 
posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  depressed 
than  any  people^of  America,  Their  feeble  apirits,  relaxed  in  life- 
less inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political  state  of  Pern, 
^  detached  cireoflistaoees  and  faets  e^eur  in  the  Spanish  writersy 
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which  diseover  a  eeiitiderable  remainder  of  barbaritj  in  their  laaa* 
nerg.  A  cruel  castom,  that  prevailed  io  tome  of  the  most  §aTag» 
tribea,  sobsHited  among  the  Peravians.  On  the  death  of  the  laeasy 
and  of  other  eminent  pert  bos,  a  eonsiderahle  number  of  their  atten- 
dants was  pat  to  death,  and  interred  around  their  Ghiaeas,  that  they 
might  appear  in  (he  next  world  with  their  farmer  dignitj,  and  b# 
served  with  the  same  respeet.  On  the  death  of  Hnana-Capaey  tha 
most  powerful  of  their  monarehs,  above  a  thousand  vtetims  wem 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In  one  partienlar,  tlwir 
manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  those  of 


rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  prepariM 
maize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  aai 
fikh  perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards,  with  a  praetiee  is* 
pngnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people. 

$  LIl.  But  though  Mexieo  and  Peru  are  the  notsessions  of  Spais 
in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account  both  of  their  ancient  and  pre- 
ient  state,  have  attracted  the  greatest  attention;  her  other  donini- 
ons  there  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  val- 
ue. The  greater  part  of  them  was  reduced  to  subjection  during  tha 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  private  adventurers,  <who  fitt- 
ed out  their  small  armaments  eiiher  in  Hispaniola  or  io  Old  Spain; 
and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  hie  progress,  we  should  dieeav- 
er  the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  persevering  ardour,  the  same 
rapaeious  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity  of  enduring  and 
surmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  distingutuhed 
the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conquetti. 
But  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  whieh  from  the  similarity  of 
the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  hat  heen 
already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  u  ith  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  greatness,  fertility,  and  opulence. 

§Llfl.  1  begin  with  the  countriei  contiguous  to  the  two'great 
monarchies,  of  whose  hiMory  and  institutions  I  have  given  some  ae- 
eouttt,  and  shall  then  briefly  describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish 
America.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends 
over  several  provinces,  whieh  were  not  subject  to  the  dominions  of  tho 
Mexieans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  stretch  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion  sea,  or  gulf  of  Galifomia^  as  well  as 
the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  whieh 
bend  towards  the  west  and  norths  did  not  aeknowledge  the  savereignr 
ty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecessors.  These  regions,  not  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  some  to  a  gre*^ 
ter,  others  to  a  less  degree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They 
extend  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone;  their 
soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  all  their  productiotts, 
whether  animal  or  ^'egetable,  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind.  They 
have  all  a  communication  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with 
the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  rivers,  whieh  not  only  en- 
rich them,  but  may  become  subservient  to  commeriy.  The  number 
of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  countries,  is  indeed  extremeij 
small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than  to  have  oe- 
eupied  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  establishments 
ia  America  shall  continue  to  iaerease.  they  may  gradoally  spread 
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itTev  thoM  jnrovifieef,  of  whieh,  however  ioYitiDg,  tbey  have  not  hi^ 
iherfo  been  able  to  take  full  possession. 

§  LlY.  One  eirenmstanee  may  eontribote  to  the  speedj  popula- 
tion of  soflie  distriets.  Very  rieh  mines,  both  of  gold  and  silver  havo 
been  diseovered  in  many  of  the  regions  whieh  1  have  mentioned* 
Wherever  these  are  opened,  and  worked  with  soeeess,  a  moltitude 
nf  people  resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  enltivation  must  be  inereasedt  artisans  of  various  kinds  must 
assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually  diffused. 
Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  America 
ninee  thev  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Populous  vil- 
lages and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen  amidst  uninhabited 
wilds  and  mountains}  and  the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from^ 
being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention  of  an  in- 
fant society  should  be  turned,  may  become  the  mean»  both  of  pro- 
moting useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A 
recent  and  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which  as  it  is  but 
little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  productive  of  great  effects,  meritn 
Uttention.  The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and 
Sonora,  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some  fierce 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1765,  the  incursions  of  those  savagea 
became  so  frequent  and  so  destructive,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants, 
in  despair,  applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for 
nneh  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable  them  to  drive  those  formida- 
ble invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  But  thi^ 
treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  large  sums  drawn 
from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war  against  Great  Britain,  that 
the  vicerov  couid  affbra  them  no  aid*  The  respect  due  to  his  virtues 
meeomplished  what  his  official  power  could  not  effect.  He  prevail- 
ed with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  The 
war  was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities;  and  after  being  pro* 
tracted  for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fu- 
gitives over  mountains  and  through  defiles  which  were  almost  im- 
passable, it  terminated  in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of 
the  tribes,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  terror  to  the  twa 
provineet.  In  the  course  of  this  service,  the  Spaniards  marched 
through  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to  have  penetrated  be*  l^,»*«^- 
fore  that  time,  and  discoveredminesofjm^  as  was  astonish-   v 

ing  even  to  men  acqtmrnteSTwitfi'YIiT  riches  contained  in  the  moun- 
taina  of  the  New  World.  At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora^ 
tbey  entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the 
depth  of  only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of  such  a 
size,  that  some  of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  qnanti- 
tiee,  that  in  a  short  time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  collected  a 
thoosand  marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wash 
tbe  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to  be  so  rich,  that  per-  j 
fons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield  what  would  be  eqoai  in  t 
Talne  ta  a  million  of  pesos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  above  \ 
two  thousand  persons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla  under  the  govern^  \ 
oient  of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  inspection  of  several  eeclesias-  1 
ties.  As  several  other  mines,  not  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  Gi- 
tteguilla,  have  been  discovered^  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa>*  it  ia 
^Sc^NotaXLVI. 
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probaU^  tkat  tbei*  vei^leeted  %nd  thinlj  itikaUltd  pnnrhieet,  wmm 
■000  beeome  at  populous  aud  valuable  as  any  part  of  tbe  SpAsiiL 
empire  io  Am^riea. 
^  LY.  Tb^  peuiosula  of  CaliforDia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ver* 

.  aiiflioa  sea,  seems  to  have  been  less  known  fo  the  aneieni  Mexieaaiy 
than  tbe  provlaees  whieh  I  have  mentioned      It  was  diteovercd  by 

s^ Cortes  in  tbe  year  ig86.  During  a  lon^  period  It  eontintfed  to  be  so 
ttttia  frequented,  that  even  ito  form  was  unknown,  and  in  mosieharti 
it  was  represented  as  an  isknd,  not  as  a  peninsula  *-  Thongli  the 
elimate  of  this  eountry^if  we  may  judge  from  it*  siini^ion.  uMmt  be 
Tery  desirable;  the  Spaniards  have  made  small  progress  in  peopling 
it.  Towards  the  elose  of  the  last  eentury  the  JesnitH,  who  had  great 
merit  in  exploring  this  negleeted  provinee,  and  in  eivilising  ito  rode 
inhabitants,  impereeptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as  eomplote 
as  that  which  thev  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paragiia,and  thof 
laboured  to  introdnee  into  it  tbe  same  poliey,  and  to  govern  the  na- 
tives by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  eourt  of  Spain 
from  eoneeiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and  operations,  they 
Seem  studiouslv  to  have  depreciated  the  eountry.  by  representnig  the 
elimate  as  so  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  so  harreBf 
that  nothing  but  a  zealous  desire  of  converting  the  natives  eeiild  have 
induced  them  to  settle  there.  Beveral  public  s|iirited  eitizeas  ettdea- 
▼oared  to  undeceive  their  sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  vieir 
of  California,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  tbe  Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that 
j>uDeture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order's  intentions,  as  formerly 
to  confide  in  them  with  implicit  tmst,  appointed  Don  Joseph  Oalvez» 
whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister 
Ibr  the  Indies,  to  viiiit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the  eonntry 
was  favourable;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coasta  to  be  valu« 
able,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  yild  j>f  a  very  promising  appear* 
anee.  From  its  vicinity  to  tiinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable*  that 
if  the  population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner 
which  1  have  supposed,  CaJifornia  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from 
them  such  a  recruit  of  in  habitants,  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among 
tbe  desolate  and  useless  districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

$  LVl.  On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  eem- 
prekended  in  tbe  government  of  Mew  8paia,  though  anciently  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
These  large  provinces,  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  be* 
yond  Cape  Oraeias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value  either  from  the  feHility  of 
their  soil  or  the  richness  of  their  mines)  but  the)  prodoce  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood-tree,  which,  in 
dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other  material,  that 
the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  has  beeome 
an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long  period,  ro 
European  nation  intruded  upon  the  ^«paniards  in  those  provinees,  or 
attempted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this,  branch  of  trade.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  Engli<ih,  it  soon  appeared  wlMta 
formidable  rival  was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tke  8paR» 
ish  territories.    One  of  t|ic  first  ebjcets  whieh  temptedJhe  English 

•  See  Note  XLVII. 
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Settled  in  that  island,  was  the  ^reat  profit  arising  from  the  logwood 
trade,  and  the  faeilitj  of  wresting  tome  portion  of  it  from  the  Span- 
iards. Some  adventurers  from  Jamaiea  made  the  first  attempt  at 
Cape  Catoehe,  the  soath-east  promontory  of  Yueatan,  and  hy  eutt- 
>0S  logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.  When  most  of  the 
trees  near  the  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the 
island  of  Trist,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy;  and  in  later  times,  their 
principal  station  has  been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  ^^paniards, 
alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  remon-> 
ntranceS)  and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  But  after  struggling 
against  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  disasters  of  last  war  extorted 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settle- 
ment of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories.*  The  pain  which 
this  humbling  concession  occasioned,  seems  to  have  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  little  consequence, 
more  eflTeetual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence.  The 
logwood  produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yueatan,  where  the  soil  is 
drier,  is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marshy 
grounds  where  the  English  are  settled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting 
of  this,  and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  pay- 
ing any  duty,  such  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  English  bring  4d  market  has  sunk  so 
much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradu- 
allv  deelinedf  since  it  obtained  a  legal  sanction;  and,  it  is  probable,  ^^, 
wifl  soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that  event,  ^ueatan  and  ^on-  j^ 
duras  will  become  possessions  of  considerable  importance  to  Spain.         ^ 

JLYIL  Still  farther  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provincesof 
Costa  Rica  and  Yeragoa^  which  likewise  belong  to  the  vice-royalty 
af  New  Spain;  but  both  have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit  no 
particular  attention. 

$  LYlll.  The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  vice-  , 
royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.  The  Ineashad  established  their  dominion 
in  some  of  its  northern  districts— but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, its  gallant  and  high-spirited  inhabitants  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  ear- 
ly attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro;  and  after  his 
death,  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  resumed  the  design.  Both  met  with  fierce 
opposition.  The  former  relinquished  the  enterprise  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  latter,al>er  havicggiven  manydisplays 
both  of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  under  his  command.  Francisco  de  Yilla- 
gra,  Yaldivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  spii^ted  conduct  checked  the  na- 
tives in  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from 
destruction.  By  degrees,  all  the  campaign  country  along  the  coast 
was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  The  mountainous  country 
is  still  possessed  by  the  Puelches,  Araueos,  and  other  tribes  of  itr 
original  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards;  with 
whom,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain  almost  perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a  few  inter- 
vals of  insecure  peace. 

•  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xvili.  t  See  Note  XJ.YIII. 
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$  LIX.  That  part  of  Chili  then,  whieh  may  properiy  be 
Spanish  provinee,  is  a  narrow  diatrict,  extendea  along  the  eoast  fn 
the  desert  at  iitacamat  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  himdred 
miles.  Its  elimate  is  the  most  delieioas  in  the  New  World,  and  U 
hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.— 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity 
of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed  from 
the  west  by  cooling  sea-breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so 
mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  giVe  it  the  preference  to  that 
of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is  won- 
derfully accommodated  to  European  productions.  The  most  vain* 
able  of  these,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili»  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe 
attain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not 
only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this  delightful  reeion.  The  homed 
cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses  sot- 
passes,  both  in  beauty  and  in  spirit,  toe  famous  Andalusian  race, 
from  whieh  thev  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riehes.  Val- 
uable mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  it. 

$  LX.  A  country  di|tineuished  by  so  many  blessings,  we  may  be 
apt  to  conclude,  woumearly  become  a  favourite  station  of  the  Spaa* 
lards,  and  must  have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and 
care.  Instead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thousand  white  in- 
habitants,  and  about  three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people 
of  a  mixed  race.  The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated, 
and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain  unwronght  Strange 
as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages, 
whieh  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  appear^  the  causes  of 
it  can  be  traced.  The  only  intercourse  of  Spain  witli  its  colonies  in 
the  South  Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annnal 
fleet  to  PortoBello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  earried 
from  thence  across  the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  whieh  they 
received  from  the  mother  country,  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to 
tlie  same  harbours.  Thus,  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili 
.  passed  through  the  hands  of  merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had 
of  course  a  profit  on  each;  and  in  both  transactions  the  Chilesefelt 
their  own  subordination;  and  having  no  direct  intercourse  with  the 
parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  provinee  for  the  disposal 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Un- 
der such  discouragements,  population  could  not  increase,  and  indus- 
try was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain,  from 
motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  system, 
and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by 
ships  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  be« 
tween  Chili  and  the  mother  country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be  exchanged  in  its  own  har«e 
hours  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into 
that  importance  among  the  Spanish  settlements,  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled by  its  natural  advantages.    It  may  become  the  granary  of  Pe- 
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m,  land  the  other  proTinees  along  the  Pacific  Oeean.  It  may  sap- 
phr  them  with  wine,  with  eattle,  with  horses,  with  hemp,  and  many 
t>ther  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe.  Though 
llie  hew  system  has  been  established  pnly  a  few  years,  those  effects 
of  It  begin  already  to  be  observed.  If  it  shall  be  inhered  to  with 
any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretel,  that 
population,  industry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  proviiuse 
with  rapid  progress. 

S  LXI.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  .  _^ 
Rio  de^ la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  ^^""^ 
"▼jce^royaTty  of  Pern.  These  regions  of  immense"  extent  stretcITia 
leli^h  from  north  to  south  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in 
breadth  more  than  a  thousand.  This  country,  which  is  lareer  than 
Biost  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  into  two  great  divisions, 
one  on  the  north,  and  the  othar  on  the  south  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.-^ 
The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous  missions  of  the  Je« 
soits,  and  several  other  districts.  But  as  disputes  have  long  subsisted 
heCween  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  its  boundaries, 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  coon  finally  ascertained,  eith^  amica- 
Myi  or  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account 
of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  histoid  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected;  and,  in  relating  it, 
I  shall  be  able, from  authentic  materials,  supplied  both  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  operations 
and  views  of  the  Jesuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  policy  in 
America,  which  has  drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly  understood.  The  latter  division  of  the  province  contains 
the  governments  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos-Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall 
at  present  confine  my  observations 

LXII.  The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river 
De  la  Plata;  ana  though  a  succession  of  cruel  disasters  befel  them 
io  their  eariy  attempts  to  establish  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were 
encouraged  to  persist  in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discover-  ^^,^ 
ing  mines  in  the  interior  eonntry,  and  afterwards  by  the  necessity  of  '^ 
occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation  from  settling  there, 
and  penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But 
except  at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settlement  of  any  con- 
sequence in  all  the  vast  space  which  I  have  mentioned.  There  are« 
indeed,  scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavored  to  add  some 
dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishopries;  buttKey  are  no  better  than 
paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  One 
circumstance,  however,  which  was  not  ori^nally  fo^reseeut  has  con- 
tributed to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  pieopled,  of  eonsidera- 
hle  importance.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with  theeoun- 
trv  to  the  south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood 
like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  extensive  open  plain,  almost 
without  a  tree.  The  soil  is  a  deep  feVtile  mould,  watered  by  many 
streams  descending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  ver- 
dure. In  this  rich  pasturage,  the  horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almost 
exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open  a 
lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  but  io  carry  on  a  commerce  no  less  beneficial,  by  the  expor- 
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tation  of  hides  (o  Europe.    From  both^  the  colony  hai  derived  great 

advantaKes.  *  But  its  eommodious  situation  for  carrying  on  eontra- 

)  band  traSe,  has  been  the  ehief  source  of  its  prosperity.     While  the 

t   court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient  system,  with  respeet  to  its 

'    communication  with  America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  ranch  oat 

V    of  the  course  of  .Spanish  navigation,  that  interlopers,  almost  withoat 

\   any  risk  of  being  either  observed  or  obstroeted,  could  pour  in   Eii- 

j  ropean  manufactures  in  such  quantities,  that  they  not  only  soppli* 

I  ed  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all  the  eastern 

/    districts  of  Peru.     When  the  Portueuese  ia  Brazil  extended  their 

[    settlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  dela  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 

\  opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanish 

^  territories,  with  still  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abundance.  'Fhift 

[  illegal  traffic,  however  detrimental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  ts 

^  the  increase  of  the  settlement,  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of 

.  it,  and   Buenos- Ayres  became  gradually  a  populous  and  opnlent 

town      What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration  lately  made  in  the 

i  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  described  in 

^  the  subsequent  book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

$  LXIII.  All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
the  islands  eicepted,  of  whose  discovery  and  reduction  I  have  for- 
merly given  an  account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great  divisions; 
the  former  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  provin- 
ees  of  which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eastern  frontier  of 
New  Spaiu  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  the  latter,  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada,  situated  in  the  interior  country.  With  a  short 
view  of  these  \  shall  close  this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  subjeet  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of 
the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they 
have  made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country 
Is  extreme^  mountainous,  deluged  with  rain  during  a  good  part  of 
>- the  year,  reraarkal>l>  unhealthful,  and  contains  nojiines  jjif  gffat 
^lc<e,  the  Spaniards  wunid  probably  have  abandoned  it  altogether, 
IT  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by  the  exeellence  of  the  har- 
bour of  Porto-Bello  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  oth- 
er. Thene  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  between 
the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spuin  and  her  most  valuable  co- 
lonies. In  connequenee  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become  a 
considerable  and  thriving  to\%n.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its 
climate  has  prevented  Porto-Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. As  the  intereourse  with  the  !>etllements  in  (he  Pacific 
Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both 
Porto  Bello  and  Panama  will  deeline,'^when  no  longer  nourished  and 
enriched  by  that  cammerce  (o  which  they  were  indebted  for  their 
prosperil),  and  even  their  existence. 

§  LXIV.  The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha  stretch 
to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.     The  country  still  con- 
tinues mountainous,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  water- 
ed, and  extremely  fertile.     Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
y'     Amt^rica  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  fhe  \carjia32.     It  is  thialj 
peopled,  and  of  course  ill-cultivated.     It  produees,liowever, a  vari- 
y    ^^y/^^  valuab.'t  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  parlieulatly  emo^- 
V    .  .ay«.    But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  oUCar- 
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tbagena,  the  safest  and  bestfottified  of  any  in  the  \meriean  domi- 
nions of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  favourable,  eommerce  toon  be^an 
to  flourish.  As  early  as  the  year  1544s  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town 
of  some  note.  But  when  Carthagena  was  ehosen  as  the  port  in  whieh  \f^ 
Ihe  ffaleons  should  first  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe, 
and  to  wtiieh  the^  were  directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
their  voyage  homeward,  the  eommeree  of  its  inhabitants  was  no  much 
favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in  America.  There  is,  how- 
ever  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  ei* 
altation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change  in  the  Span- 
ish system  of  trade  with  America*  which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the 
desirable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  there,  will  soon  find  or  create  employ- 
ment for  itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  some  new 
ehannel.  Its  harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for 
receiving  commodities  from  Europe,  its  raerehants  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  convey  these  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is 
probable  they  will  still  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena 
continue  to  be  a  city  of  gffeat  importance. 

$LXy.  The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  oa  the  east,  ^^ 
was  first  visited  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499;  and  the 
Spaniards  on  their  landing  there,  having  observed  somelhuts  in  an 
Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the 
stagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow  upon 
it  the  nameof  Vgnezueia,  ftr  ^tt|^  Venjye.  by  their  usual  propensi-  ^ 
ty  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  discovered  in  America, 
and  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made 
some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success.  The  final  re- 
duction of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  diflerent 
from  those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in 
the  New  World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V  often  engaged  him 
Ln.operalions  of  Hueh  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  nftt_  i 
aoffieient  to  defray  the  expense  of  carrying  them  into  execution.— 
Among  other  expedients  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds, 
he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  Velsers  of  Augsburgh,  the  most 
opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  £urope  By  way  of  retribution 
for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bestowed 
upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  a  hereditary  fieC  a^' 
from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  within  a  limited  time  they 
should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a  co- 
lony there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  settlement  uould  have  been  established  on  maxims 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to 
encourage  such  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have 
known  to  be  the  most  certain  source  of  pro  perity  and  opulence.  But 
unfortunately  they  committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of 
those  soldiers  of  fortune  with  which  (Germany  abounded  in  the  six- 
teenth  century.  Thrnr  ii^dvrj^tnrfrjibjmjatiantto  ummn  rirhrs,  thnt  V^ 
they  might  speedily  abandon  a  station  which  they  soon  diseovered 
to«be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of  planting  a  eolony  in  order  to 
eultivate  and  improve  the  coontrv,  wandered  m>m  district  to  district 
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or  oppressing  then  by  the  imposition  ofintolerabTe  tasks.    In  the 
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^     y^onrse  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  eomparMtt 

J4> «  ^  with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated  the 

\j    J-      provinces  so  completely  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  t  ubsistenee, 

^  " ^       and  the  Velsers  relinquished  a  property  from  which  the  ineonsider* 

^        ate  conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any 

'   r^  advantage.   When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the  Germans  deserted 

Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it;  hot  notwith* 

standing  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  most  langiisli- 

ing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

$LXyi.  The  provinces  of  Carraeas  and  Camana  are  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  territories  on  this  coast;  hot  in  relating  the  origin  and 
operations  of  the  mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclusive  rirfat 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  consider  their  state  and  productions. 

%  LXVII.  The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland 
country  of  great  extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
V  dominions  of  Spain  about  the  yearJL$86;  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar 
and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Qoesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  ac- 
complished officers  employed  In  the  conquest  of  America.  The  for- 
mer who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Qutto,  attacked  it  from  the 
south;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north. 
As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in 
improvement,  than  any  people  in  America  but  the  Peruvians,  they 
defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  eood  conduct.  The 
abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quesada  surmonnled 
all  opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers,  and 
reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea^  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  temperate*    The  fertility  of  its  Tallies  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher 
v^      grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds.     It  is  not 
by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found:  it  is 
mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  separated  from  it  by  re- 
peated washing  with  water.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
negro  slaves;  Ibr  though  the  chill  subterranean  air  has  beendiseov- 
/  ered,  by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  em- 
(  ployed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they  are  more  ca- 
2    P^lc  o^  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  the  Indians.  As 
^  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exetppt  from  that 
service,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of 
America,  the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.     Some  districts 
'  ^/  yield  £o[d  with  profusion  no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  af 
Cinegnilla,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  is  often  found  in 
largefepifas,  or  grains,  which  manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is 

g reduced.     On  a  rising  ground  near  the  Pamplona,  single  labourers 
ave  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  tj|[(msaiid«|ie- 
y^     SOS.    A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump 
"ofpure  gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
sterling.     This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest  specimen 
,   ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  Madrid.     But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
y  or  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  conii. 
*!?»  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and^du^n,  is  of  con- 
siderable amount.    Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourishing.    The 
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obmlHSr  of  iohabitanti  in  almost  every  pari  of  (he  eooatry  are  daily 
increasiog.    CaltiTation  and  industry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be 
eneoaraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  considerable  trade  is  earned  on  with  ^^ 
Carthagena,  the   produce  of  the  mines,  and  olher  commodities,  be-  j 
ing  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen  to  that  city.   On  ^ 
another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  country  which 
stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east  is  little  known,  and  im- 
perfectly occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
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$  I.  APTER  traeing  (he  progress  of  the  Spaniards  io  their  dia- 
eoveries  and  conquests  during  more  than  half  a  eentnry,  I  hate  eea- 
ducted  them  to  that  period  when  their  authority  was  established  over 
almost  all  the  vast  regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their 
dominion.  The  effect  of  their  settlements  upon  the  countries  of  w6iek 
they  took  posse8»ion,  the  maxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming  their 
new  colonies,  the  interior  structure  and  policy  of  these,  together 
with  the  influence  of  (heir  progressive  improvement  upon  the  parent 
state,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  are  the  ob> 
jeets  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

§  II.  The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, to  a  degree  equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  Ihave  al- 
ready, on  different  ocfasions.  mentioned  the  disastrous  influenee  on* 
der  which  the  connexions  of  the  Americans  with  the  people  of  oar 
hemi§phere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands,  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various  causes  of  their  rapid 
eonftumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  resolatioa 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  lights,  many  perished  ia 
the  unequal  contest,  and  were  eut  off  by  their  fierce  invadersy  Bat 
the  greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  aad 
the  conquerors  were  settled  in  tranquility,  yit  was  in  the  islands,  aad 
in  those  provinces  of  the  continent  whien  stretch  from  the  gnlf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spa»« 
ish  dominion  were  first  and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  oe- 
cupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  bad 
made  but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and  industry.  When  ikey 
were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a  fixed  residenaei 
and  apply  to  regular  labour;  when  tasks  were  imposed  upon  theia 
disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  exasted  with  unreleatiag 
severity,  they  possessed  not  either  vigour  of  mind  or  of  body  to  •«•- 
tain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression*  Dejection  and  despair  drare 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed 
more.  In  all  those  extensive  regions,  the  original  race  of  inhabi* 
tants  wasted  away;  in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexieo^ 
where  a  powerful  and  martial  people  distinguished  their  opposition 
to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great 
numbers  fell  in  the  field;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  great- 
er numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of  attending  the  Spanish 
armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  tlio 
incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provisions,  and  military 
stores. 

§111.  But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  were  so 
destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate 
policy  with  which  they  established  their  new  settlements.  The 
former  were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals;  the  latter 
was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  wasted 
the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a  district,  from 
which  he  might  expect  an^  instantaflgous  recompeose  for  all  his  ser- 
vices. Soldiers,  accustomed  t  oUieearelessness  and  dissipation  of 
a  military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regu- 
lar cultivation,  norpatienee  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  retams. 
Instead  of  settling  in  the  vallies  occupied  by  the  natives^  where  the 
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ISsrttlUy  flf  iht  toil  wonld  have  anply  rewarded  the  diK jreofe  of  the 
plaster,  tbty  ehote  |o  fii  their  ttatioat  in  aome  of  the  i^gjuilaiAiult  \ 
ref^oDf ,  feqoeot  both  m  New  8paiii  and  in  Peru.  To  seareh  for  | 
iiuoet;iif  gold  and  silver,  \va«  the  ehief  objeet  of  theit*  aetivity.  The  J 
''fNra^eett  whieh  this  openi ,  and  the  alloring  hopes  wbieh  it  eontin* 
ually  iHvseots,  eorrespond  wonderfally  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
•ad  adrentnre  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in  eve- 
ry part  of  their  eondoot.  In  order  to  pnsh  forward  those  favourite 
pnjeots,  so  nsaay  hands  Were  wanted,  that  the  serviee  of  the  na- 
tives became  indispensably  requisite.  They  were  accordingly  eom« 
pellsd  to  abandon  their  aneieiii  habitations  4n  the  plains,  and  dri- 
Tea  in  crowds  to  the  moontains*  This  sudden  transition  from  the  ^ 
nohry  climate  of  the  vallies  to  the  chill  penetrSIng  air  peculiar  to 
hi^h  laads  in  the  torrid  sone;  exorbitant  labour,  scanty  or  nnwhofe* 
sooie  nourishment,  «nd  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of 
•ppreasion  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  which  they 
aawdo  end,  aflnseted  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less  industrious 
countrymen  in  the  Islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  pressure 
«f  those  calamities,  and  melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.—* 
In  eottseqoence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  small- 
|iax,  a  malady  UBkaowm  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  wa« 
Umt&i  the  number  of  peopte  4»oth  In  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so 
ntmh  redueed,4hat  is  a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  pop- 
vhrtion  appeared  almost  incredible.* 

I  $  lY.  Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  whieh, 
^  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America. 
Wfthbttt  attending  to  these, many  anthers,  astonished  at  thesodden- 
aess^fthe  desolation,  have  ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a 
aystem  of  policy  no  Jess  profound  than  atrocioiif.  The  Spaniards, 
aa  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  occupy  Ac  vast 
regloas  which  they  had  discovered,  and  fbreseeinc  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  superior  to 
themselves  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Amer- 
ica, resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  x  . 
own  dominion  over  itt/ Bnt  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to  j  ] 
objects  so  rmnote,  or  li^  their  plans  so  deepr4nd  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  we  may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed 
aneh  an  execrable  scheme.  The  Spanish  monarchs,  far  from  acting 
npoa  any  soch  system  of  destruction,  were  ilniformly  solicitous  for 
the  preservation  of  their  new  subjects*  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  pro- 
pagating the  Christian  faith,  together  with  the  desire  of  communi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  to 
people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than  ostensible  motives 
for  encouragine  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries.  Upon  his 
success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpose,  and  manifested 
the  most  tender  eooeern  to  secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoflensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her 
«rown.|  Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas;  and,  on  many  oc- 
easions,  whieh  I  have  mentioned, their  anthority  was  interposed,  in 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  to  protect  thepeopleof  America  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Spanish  snbjecU.  Their  regulations  for  this 

•Sec  Note  XUX.  tS«eKoteL.  fSecJfoteLL 
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porpote  vere  noraerooi,  and  often  repeated.  They  were 
with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by  homanity.  After  their  potseeeiona  i 
the  New  World  beeame  80  extensive,  as  might  have  eieited  sen 
apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion  over  then 
the  spirit  of  their  regulations  were  as  mild  as  when  their  settleBieBl 
were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solicitade  to  proteef  the 
Indians  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  aeqaisatioos  in- 
ereased;  and  from  ardour  to  accomplish  this  they  enacted,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  fornid- 
able  rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaf- 
fection through  ail  the  rest.  But  the  avarice  of  indiudnala  wns  too 
violent  to  be  controulled  by  the  authority  of  law^/^Hapaeious  and 
daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  seat  ofgovemment,  littk 
accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  while  in  aerviee, 
and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurisdiction  of  civil  pnw- 
er  in  an  infant  colony^  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
bounds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny. yThe  parent  state,  with  pw- 
severing  attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  In- 
dians;  the  colonists,  regardless  of  thesef  or  trusting  to  their  disUnoe 
;for  impunity,  continued  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves./The 
.  governors  themselves,  and  other  officers  employed  in  the  coloniess 
several  of  whom  were  as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  adveatnrers 
over  whom  they  presided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contemptnoss 
ideas  of  the  conquered  people;  and  instead  of  checking,  eneosraged 
or  connived  at  their  exoesses./'The  desolation  of  the  New  World 
should  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  considered 
as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought  to  he 
imputed  wholly  to  the  indiffcnt  and  often  unprincipled  adventnrer% 
whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  and  first  planters  of  Amer- 
ica, wiw),  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust,  eounteraat- 
ed  the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  npon 
their  country* 

$  y.  With  still  i^reater  injustice  have  many  anthori  represented 
the  intolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  eanse 
of  exterminating  the  Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ee- 
clesiastics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that 
innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the  first  nua- 
sionaries  who  visited  America,  though  weak  and  illiterate,  werep- 
ous  men.  They  early  espoused  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and  Tin- 
dieated  theircharacter  from  the  aspersions  of  their  conquerors,  whn» 
describing  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the  omces  of  eivil 
life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  contended  that 
thev  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature 
had  set  the  mark  of  servitude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missiona- 
ries, in  protecting  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  thej 
appear  in  a  light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  They 
were  ministers  of  pea^,  who  endeavour  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the 
hands  of  oppressors./To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Americans 
were  indebte^  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
their  fate. /The  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  regular  as  well 
secular,  are  still  considered  b^  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guar- 
dians, to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the  hardHhips  and  exactions 
to  which  they  are  often  exposed.*' 
•  Sec  Note  Uh 
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{Vf.  Bat,  Botwithstandiog  tlie  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  tt 
verj  conaideral^le  namber  of  the  native  race  ttill  remains  both  in 
Mezieo  and  Pern,  espeeiall^  in  those  parts  whieh  were  not  exposed 
to  the  first  fiiry  of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  hj  the  first  efforts 
of  their  industry,  still  more  ruinoas.  In  Ot^atimaia,  Chiapa,  Nica- 
ragna,and  the  other  delightful  proi'ineesof  theMexiean  empire,whiell 
•treteh  along  the  South  Sea,  the  raee  of  Indians  is  still  numerons. 
Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so  populous,  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  eities«*  In  the  three  audiences  into  whieh  New  Spain  Is  divided, 
tliere  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians;  a  pitiful  nfmnant,  indeed| 
of  its  ancient  populiition,  but  such  as  still  forms  a  body  of  people  su- 
perior in  namber  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
eonntry.t  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces 
they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their  settlc'* 
ments  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  fill  most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants 
both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite 
in  bringing  them  to  some  eonfprmity  with  the  European  modes  of 
ctril  life.  But  wherever  the  Spaniards  settled  among  the  savago ' 
tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have 
been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives.  Impatient  of 
restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  they  either 
SLbandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in  moun- 
tains and  forests  inaeeessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
redneed  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In 
the  districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  the  desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  pos« 
•easion. 

$  VII.  But  the  establishmentii  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  at  a  pe- 
riod when  that  monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  wees  be- 
come a  powerful  state,  equal  to  so  groat  an  ondertakins.  Its  mon- 
arehs,  having  extended  their  nrerogatlve  far  beyond  the  limits  whick 
onee  circumscribed  the  regal  iiower  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe, 
were  hardly  subject  to  controul,  either  in  concerting  or  in  executing 
their  measures.  In  every  wide  extended  empire,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  simple,  and/the  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its 
resolutions  may  be  taken  with  promptitude,  and.4wnr  pervade  th^ 
whole  with  sufficient  force.  /  Such  was  the  power  or  the  Spanisli 
monarchs,  iihen  they  were  inLlled  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode 
of  establishing  their  dominion  over  the  most  remote  provinces  which 
had  ever  been  subjected  to  any  European  state.  In  this  delibera* 
tion,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  constitutional  restraint,  and  that^ 
as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves,  they  might  issue  tha 
edicts  requisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  the  new  colonies, 
by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

$  VIII.  This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  id  order 
to  regalate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies,  is  a  peeuliarit^ 

♦  Sec  Note  LIHR  t  See  Note  UV. 
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which  dittingaishet  their  proi^rets  from  that  of  the  coleoiei  ^  say 
other  Eoropean  nation.  When  the  Porragneoe,  the  Ei^iioh,  asA 
Freneh,  took  posiession  of  the  regions  in  Ameriea.  whieh  they  b«w 
oeeapy,  the  advantage!  whieh  they  promised  to  yield  weft  m  re- 
mote and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  snflered  to  sCrvnie 
through  a  hard  Infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protefttiMi  frmn 
the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  product ims  of  tba 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  aJluringy  and  in»- 
nediately  attracted  the  attention  of  their  monarchs.  Though  tkej 
had  contributed  little  to  the  discovery,  and  almost  nothinr  to  iJia 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  they  instantly  aasulned  the  fuBCtiM 
of  its  legislators;  and  having  acquired  a  species  of  dominion  foriaer- 
ly  unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercising  it,  to  whieh,  Dottoag 
similar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

$  IX.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jnrispriideoee,  with 
respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been  acquired  there  as 
vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  state.  By  the  boll  of  Aler- 
ander  VI.  on  whieh,  as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  ite  right, 
all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  should  be  discovered,  were  bestews- 
ed  as  a  free  gifl  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  and  their  soe- 
eessors  were  uniformh  h(>ld  to  be  the  universal  proprietors  of  the  vast 
territories,  which  the* arms  of  their  subjects  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed,  and  to  thea 
they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  Fariens  ex« 
peditions,  the  governors  who  presided  over  the  different  coloaies. 
the  ofllcers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appeiat- 
ed  by  their  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  pea- 
pie  who  composed  infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges 
independent  of  the  sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns  were  built,  aad 
formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  eleet 
their  own  magistrates,  who  governed  them  by  laws  which  the  coib* 
munity  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states,  this  feeUe  spark 
of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  of  8panlsh  Aaier- 
ica,  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to  Ihe  r^* 
ulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  whatever  ra* 
latcs  to  public  government,  and  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the  peopla. 
All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  the  ofllcers  of  its  nomination 

$X.  When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  eo«« 
pleled,  their  monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan  of  internal  policy  far 
their  new  dominions,  divided  them  into  two  immense  governmentSt 
one  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  SpainHVe  other  to  the  vieeroy  af 
Peru  The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the  prorhs* 
ces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Amerieaa 
continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter  itas  comprehended  whateT^* 
ihe  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement,  which,  ftom 
the  beginning,  Was  attended  with  many  inconvenieneies,  became  ua- 
tolerahle  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  ta 
improve  in  industry  and  -population.  The  people  complained  af 
their  subjeetiua  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so  dia* 
tant  or  i»o  inaccessible,  as  almost  excluded  them  from  any  iater^ 
course  with  the  seat  of  government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy 
over  dislrictt  so  far  remo\ed  from  his  own  eye  and  obsenratioai  y 
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%Bavoid&Uj  Hotb  fteble  and  ill^direeted,  A«  a  rettedj  Ibr  those  . 
e^Js,  a  third  vkeroyaJty  hat  beeo  eHablished  io  the  present  eeatli* 
rjy  at  Banto  Fe  de  Be9ota>  tbe^tapital  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Ora* 
viada,  the  jurisdiotion  of  which  eitends  oter  the  whole  kingdofn  of 
Tierra  Firme,  and  the  proTioee  of  Quito.  Those  vieeroys  not  onlj 
represent  the  person  of  tbetr  sovereign,  bnt  possess  his  regal  prero- 
gatires  within  the  preeinets  of  their  own  governments,  in  their  nt- 
most  extent.  Like  him,  they  eiereise  sopreme  authority  in  every 
department  of  government,  eivil,  military,  and  eriminal.  They 
bftve  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons  who  hold  many  offleeff 
of  the  highest  importanee,  and  the  ooeasional  privilege  of  supplying 
-  those  whiff b,  whe»  they  beeome  vaea»t  by  death;  are  the  royal  gift, 
until  the  soeeessor  appointed  by  the  king  shall  arrive.  The  exter* 
nal  porop  of  their  government  is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power. 
Their  eourts  are  formed  upon  the  nnidel  of  that  at  Madrid^  with 
horse  and  foot  guardsr  a  household  regularly  established,  nomerons 
attendants,  and  ensigns  of  eommand,  displaying  sueh  magnificence, 
as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  delegated  authority. 

5  XI.  But  as  the  viceroys  eannot  discharge  in  persqp  the  Ainctiona 
of  a  supreme  magistrate  in  every  part  of  their  government  by  offi^^ 
•ers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those  in  Spain,  the  conduct  of  civil 
affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish 
doaiinions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
▼arions  orders  ami  denominations;  some  appointed  by  the  king,  oth-' 
ers  by  the  vieeroy,  hot  all  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter^  and 
amenable  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  justice  is  vest- 
ed in  tribunals,  known  by  the  name  of  jfudieneis,  and  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in 
number,  and  dispense  justice  to  as  many  districts,  into  which  the 
Spanish  donrinions  in  Amerieaare  divided.*  The  number  of  judges 
in  the  court  of  Audience  is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no  less  honourable 
than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  persons  of  such  abilities 
and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  respectable.  Both  ci- 
vil and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cognisance,  and  for  each 
peeoliar  judges  are  set  apart.    Though  it  is  only  in  the  most  des- 

5 otic  governments,  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  formi* 
able  prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  in  ab- 
solving, or  condemning,  consults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited  in  his 
own  breast;  though  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  au- 
thority is  committed  to  magistrates,  whose  deeisions  are  regulated 
hy  known  laws  and  established  forms,  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  of- 
ten attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  seat  of  iustice,  and 
with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from  the  controul  of  a  supe- 
rior, rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  power  which  their  master  does 
not  venture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  an  usurpation  which  must 
have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  by 
subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man, 
the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  re- 
peated laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  Audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice 
with  respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  them.  In  some  particular 

•  See  Note  l-T. 
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caiet,  in  which  any  queation  of  eivil  richt  it  involved,  ev«li  the  pa<^ 
litieal  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be  bron^t  onder  the  reTiew 
of  the  court  of  Audience,  which,  in  those  instances,  may  be  deeoMd 
an  intermediate  |>ower  placed  between  him  and  the  people^  at  a  eon- 
ttitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his  jurisdiction.  But  as  lenl  re- 
straints on  a  person  who  represents  the  lovereiipi,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  arc  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy^ 
the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  the 
courts  of  Audience  are  remarkable.  They  may  advite,  they  may  re- 
monstrate; but,  in  the  event  of  a  direct  collision  between  tneir  opin- 
ion and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried 
into  execution;  and  nothing  remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies.  But  to  be  entitled  to 
remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a  person,  before  whom  all  others 
must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which 
adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther  augmented 
by  another  circuqistance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without  anj 
provision  of  a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vetted 
in  the  court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty, 
and  the  senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  fnnc-^ 
tions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  ofice  continues  vacant  In  mattert 
which  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences  are 
final  in  every  litieation  concerning  property  of  less  valne  than  six 
thousand  pesos;  but-  when  the  subject  in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum, 
their  decisions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal 
before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

$  Xll.  In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  mon- 
archy for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of 
all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  It  was  first  established  by 
Ferdinand,  in  the  year  Iff  11,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  fom 
by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  ±52^  Its  jurisdictions  extends  to  every 
department, ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  lawn 
and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the  colonies 
originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  offi- 
ces, of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred 
in  this  council.  To  i(  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  re- 
wards their  services,  and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  mal- 
versations. Before  it  is  laid,  whatever  intelligence,  either  public 
or  secret,  is  received  from  America*  and  every  scheme  of  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  police,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies, is  submitted  to  its  eontide ration.  From  the  first  institution  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  constant  object  of  the  cath- 
olic mooarehs  to  maintain  its  authority  and  make  such  addition* 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  at  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  countryt 
where  so  man>  circumMtancei  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wise 
regulations  and  \it^i!&nt  iimpeetionof  this  respectable  tribunal. 

$  Xlll.  As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  hiscomi* 
cil  of  the  indies,  iu  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  be  re- 
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«idefl.  Another  tribunal  hat  been  instil  a  ted^  in  order  to  regnlate 
naeh  conunereiai  affain  as  required  the  immediate  and  personal  in- 
speetion  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  This  is  failed 
tiasa  de  la  Contratacion^  or  the  house  of  Irade^and  was  established 
in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  eommeree  in  the  New  World  was  eon- 
fined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501  it  may  be  considered  both  as  a 
board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the  former  capaci- 
ty it  takes  oogoisance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse  of 
Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commodities  should  be  ex- 
ported thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  re- 
turn. It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West 
Indies,  the  freight  and  burthen  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  des- 
tination In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  respect  to  every 
Siestion,cifil, commercial,  or  criminal,  arising  inconsequence  of 
etransaetionsof  Spain  with  America;  and  in  both  these  depart- 
ments its  deei  ions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  bnt 
that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  government,  which 
Spain  has  established  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate 
the  varioos  subordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  adminb- 
tration  of  justice,  in  collecting  the  public  reveiine,  and  in  rvgalating 
the  interior  police  of  the  country;  to  describe  their  different  func- 
tions and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effect  of  their  operations, 
would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than  minute  and  uninteresting. 

$  XiV.  The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure 
the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  tne  parent  «tate,  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  They  t^ok  pos« 
session  of  America  bv  right  of  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of 
the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settlements,  but  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ty in  establishing  their  dominion  over  regions  so  extensive, or  in  re- 
taining so  many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the 
intrusion  of  strangers;  they  even  shunned  their  inspection^  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  This  spi- 
rit of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  per- 
haps necessary,  augmented  as  their  possessions  in  America  extend- 
ed, and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more  fully  understood.  In 
consequence  of  it  a  system  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  similar  among  mankind.  In  the  an- 
eient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth  colonies.  But  they 
vrere  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations,  which  serv- 
ed to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they  multi- 
plied too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occupied;  or  they  were 
military  detaehments,  stationed  as  garrisons,  in  a  conquered  pro- 
Tinee.  The  eolonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of 
northern  barbarians  which  settled  in  different  parts  of  £urope, 
were  of  (he  first  species.  The  Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second. 
In  the  former,  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country  quickly  ceas- 
ed, and  they  became  independent  states.  In  the  latter,  as  the  dis- 
junction was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued.  In  their 
American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs  took  what  was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  re- 
gions so  remote,  bv  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and 
administration,  under  distinct  governors  and  with  peculiar  taws, 
they  diftjoined  them  from  the  mother  country.    By  t^taining  in  their 
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•WD  hands  the  rights  df  legislAtipii«  as  well  as  tlutt.of  inpoting  tas- 
es,  together  with    the    power  of  aominatiiig  the  persons  who  filled 
erery  department  of  exeealive  governpieat,  ei?ii  or  miliiary,  thej 
secured  their  depeadenee  upon  the  parent  slate.    Happily  for  Spaioy 
the  sitaation  of  her  colonies  was  8ueh,aa  rendered  it  possible  to  re- 
duee  this  new  idea  iato  pracliee.     Almost  all  the  eouniries  wfaieb 
she  bad  discovered  and  oeeopied,  lay  witbin  the  tropies.     The  pre* 
duetions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe  are  dii'erent  from  theae 
of  En  ropey  even  in  its  most  southern  provinces.      Ihe  qualities  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  soil  niuoraily    turn  the  UMhistry  ot  saeh  as 
settle  there  iiHo  new  channels.     When  (he  Spaniards  first  took  p(M« 
session  of  their  dominions  in  Amnriea,  the  precious  metals   whieh 
they    yielded  were   the    only  object  that  attracted  their  atteelion. 
Even  when  their  efforts  began  lo  take  a  better  threetiouy  tJbej  em- 
ployed themselves  almost  wholly  in  rearing  such  peeaiiar  ^ rodae- 
lions  of  the  climatCf  an  from  their  raiiity  or  value,  were  of  chief  de- 
mand in  the  mother  country.     Alluredhy  vast  prospeets  of  insne- 
diate  wealth,  they   disdained    to  waste  their  Industry  t>n  ^vlist  was 
less  lucrative,  but  of  superior  moment.     In  order  to    reader  it  im- 
possible to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  auddiiganj 
efforu  in  industry  wl^ich  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother 
country,  the  establishment  of  several  species  of  manufaetores^and 
even  the  cultare  of  the  vine,  er  olive,  are  prohibited  ia  the  Spaiiidbi 
eolonies,*  umler  severe  ptMMilcies.^    They  must  trmt  evtirety  to  lite 
mother  conntry  for  the  objects  of  primary  necessity.     Tfieir  eletlies» 
their  furniture,  their  in»trunents  of  labour,  therr  Inittries,  and  eviti 
H  considerable  part  of  the  previsions  which  they  eossimie,  were  ia- 
Borted  froei  Spain.     Iluring  a  great  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  eentary, 
opain,  possessing  an  eitensive  rjimmerce  and  dourishii^  maauUsc- 
tureSfCouMsupfjiiy  with  ease  ibe  growing  doaands  of  her  colonies, 
from  her  own  stores.     The  produee  of  their  mines  and  plantations 
was  given  in  eiebange  Ibr  thesf.     But  all  that  theeolonists  receiv- 
ed, as  well  as  all  thai  they  ^ave,  wa4  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms. 
No  vessel    beh^uging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  earrjr 
the  comoM^dities  of  America  to  Europe.     Kven  the  eomniereial  in- 
tercourse of  one  colony  with  another  was  etiher  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed,  or    limited  by    many  jealous  restrictions*     All  that  America 
yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain5  all   that  k  consumee  vint  is- 
sue from  them*     No  foreiguer  can  enter   its    colonies  withent  ex- 
press permission;  no  ressel  ol  any    foreign  nation  is    reeeived  iate 
their  harbours;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiscation  of  atevca- 
bles,  are  deaounced  against  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  te  trade 
with  tbem.     Thus  the  colonies  are  icept  in  a  state nfperpetnal  pn- 
pilage;  and  by  the  introduction   of  this  commercial  tiependenee,  a 
refinement  in  policy  of  whieh  Spain  set  the  first  example  to  the  Ba- 
ropeao  nations,  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  main- 
tained over  remote   colonies    during  two  eeoturies  and  a  half. 

§  XV.  Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  moa- 
arehs  seem  te  htfcve  attended  in  forming  their  new  settlements  in 
America.  But  they  conld  not  plant  with  the  same  rajiidity  that 
they  had  dettroyedi  from  many  eencnrrii^  eauses^  their  pregresi 

•  Sec  Note  IrYI. 
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%M  been  eitremely  slow  in  fiiliag  up  (he  immense  void  whieh  their 
flevastatioDs  had  oeeasioned.    As  soon  as  the  rage  for  discovery  aad 
advealure  began  to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dan- 
gers  and  distresses,  wbieh  at  first  they  did  not  pereeive,  or  had  des- 
pised.    The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of  infant 
coloDies  hare  to  struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates,  fa- 
tal to  ihe  constitution  of  Buropeans;  ihediflBcolty  of  hrineing  a  coun- 
try, covered  with  forests,  into  culture;  the  want  of  hands  necessary 
for  labour  in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  ifi  aU| 
unless     where  (he  accidental  discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few 
fortunate    adventurers,  were    evils   universally   felt    and    magni- 
fied.    Diaeouraged  by  (he  view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  ^ 
so  much  damped,  that^ixty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  ^ 
World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  a^l  its  provinces  is  computed  not/ 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand.*  ^ 

$  XVI.  The  mode  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the  Span- 
ish eoloaies,  and  the  regulations  established  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  it,  whether  by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  un- 
ftivottrable  to  population,  in  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of 
people  in  any  new  settlement,  property  in  land  ought  to  be  divided 
into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation  of  if  should  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely easy.f  Bui  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  New  \f  orld  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental  maxim  of  policyi 
and  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  t^u 
most  extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of  great  y^ 
extent,  and  held  them  as  eneomUndas,     By  degrees  they  obtained  a 

Srivilege  of  converting  a  parted  these  into  ^^^^^^S^  ^  species  of  ^ 
ef,  introduced  into  the  Hpanish  system  ofreudaf  Jurisprudence, 
which  can  neither  be  djviaed  nor  alienated*  Ttius  a  great  portion 
•f  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from 
circniatlon,  and  descends  from  uither  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  lit- 
tle value  either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  the  ac-  - 
count  which  1  have  given  of  the  reduction  of  Peru,  various  examples 
occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occupied  by  some  of  the  eon* 
querors.  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were  similar,  for  as  the 
value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  acquired  was  originally  efti- 
mated  according  to  (he  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them, 
America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of 
great  extent  couldT afford  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  bo 
employed  in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain*  The 
pernicious  effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  na-» 
tnre  of  property  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  aro  felt  through  every 
department  of  industry,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of 
a  progress  in  population  so  much  slower  than  that  which  has  takea 
place  in  better  constituted  colonies.^ 

§  XVII.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  enormoup 
and  expensive  fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment,  has  bee^  |t 
burden  on  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  population  and  industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  ^  heavy 
tax  on  industry;  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  resulated  and 
•ircttmscrihed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  civH  magistrate,  it  becomes  in- 
tolerable and  ruinous.    But  instead  of  any  restraint  on  th^  claims  of 

t  Br.  Smith's  Inqiurv,  ii.  166.  i  Bee  Note  Witt- 
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eeeleiiasiietf  ihe^ineoDiiderate  zeal  of  the  SpaDith  legiilaUrtad' 
nitted  them  into  Ameriea  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  onee  inpoteA 
on  tlieir  infant  eorloniM  a  burden  which  if  in  no  slight  degree  oppret- 
•iTe  to  foeiety,  even  in  its  moit  improved  state.  At  early  aa  the 
year  1501>  the  payment  of  the  tithei  in  the  eoloniet  was  enjoined, 
and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  article  of  primary  oe- 
eetsity,  towards  which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  natarally 
be  turned,  is  stfbjeeted  to  that  grievous  exaction.  Nor  were  the  de- 
mands of  the  clerey  confined  to  articles  of  simple  and  easy  cultare. 
Its  more  artificial  and  operose  productions,  such  as  sugar,  indict 
and  cochineal^  were  soon  declared  to  be  tithable;  and  thus  the  Ib- 
dttstry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from 
its  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards  has  made 
many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  the  exteraal 
pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed  profuse  do- 
natives  on  ehurebes  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprofitably  wasted 
a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and 
given  vigour  to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

§  XVIII.  But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Amerrea, 
which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that  notwithstanding  all  tha 
circumstances  which  have  checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has 
gradually  increased,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of 
various  orders  Amons  these,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive  from  En^ 
rope,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  CnapetoneSj  are  the  first  in  rank* 
and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanish  court  to  se- 
cure the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all  depart- 
ments of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe;  ara,  in 
order  to^  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed^ 
each  must  brinx  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  afamilv  of  Old  CnriS' 
'tians,  untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood, 
and  never  disgraced  by  any  censure  of  the  inquisition.  In  such  pnro 
handsy  power  is  deemed  to  be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  every  pnblie 
function,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards,  is  committed  to  thena 
alone.  Every  person,  who  by  his  birth,  or  residence  in  Ameries^ 
may  be  suspected  of  any  attachment  or  interest  adverse  to  the  mo- 
^her  country)  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such  a  degree,  as  amounts 
nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority.* 
By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetoaes  are 
raised  to  suen  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  look  down  witb 
disdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 

$  XIX.  The  character  and  state  of  the  CreoleSf  or  descendants  of 
Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  second  class  of  subjects  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  have  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other 
aa vantages,  hardly  less  considerable  than  those  which  they  derire 
from  the  partial  favour  of  government.  Though  some  of  the  Creo- 
Kan  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World; 
though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  noblest  families  m 
Spain;  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  bv  the  en* 
ervating  influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous  gor- 
emmeot,  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  whieb 
ntaakind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely  ' 
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tirokeQy  that  a  great  part  ofthem  waste  life  ID  lixurioas  indalgeoeies, 
Angled  with  an  illiberal  soperstifion  still  more  debasing.  Languid 
^and  anenterprising,  the  operations  of  an  aetire  extended  eonrmerea 
'wonld  be  to  them  so  eumbersome  and  oppressive,  that  in  almost  ev- 
^rj  part  of  Ameriea,  they  deeline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traf- 
^e  of  every  eolony,  as  well  as  any  trade  whieh  is  permitted  with 
the  neiffhbonring  provinees  and  with  Spain  itself,  are  earned  on 
-ehiefly  by  the  Chapetones;  who,  as  the  reeompense  of  their  industry, 
amass  immense  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  sank  in  sloth,  are  satisfi- 
-ad  with  the  revenues  of  their  paternal  states. 

$  XX.  From  this  stated  eompetition  for  power  and  wealth  be- 
tween those  two  orders  of  eitixeas,  and  the  various  passions  exeited 
i>7  a  rivalship  so  interesting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  implaeable 
on  every  oeeasion,  symptoms  of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the 
eommon  appellations  whieh  eaeh  bestows  on  the  other  are  as  eon- 
temptnous  as  those  whieh  flow  from  the  most  deep-rooted  aational 
sintipathy.  The  eourt  of  Spain,  from  a  refinement  of  distrustful  po- 
liey,  eherishes  those  seeds  of  diseord,  and  foments  this  mnf aal  jea- 
lousy, whieh  not  only  prevents  the  two  most  powerful  elasses  of  its 
•nbjeets  in  the  New  World  from  eombining  against  the  parent  state, 
hut  prompts  eaeh,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe  the  mo* 
tions,  and  to  eounteraet  the  schemes  of  the  other. 

$  XXL  The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is 
a  mixed  race,  the  oflspriog  either  of  an  European  and  a  Negi*(f,  or 
of  an  European  and  an  Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattoes^  the  lat* 
ter  J^estixoft,  As  the  court  of  Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new 
rassals  with  its  ancient  subjects,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
settled 'in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that  country,  several  al- 
liances of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colonies.  But  it 
bas  been  more  owing  to  Keentious  indulgence,  than  to  compliance 
with  this  injunction  of  their  sovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has 
multiplied  so  greatly,  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  pop- 
elation  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of  descent 
in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  variations  of  shade  until  the  African 
black,  or  the  copper  colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European 
eomplexioa,  are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  eaeh  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  name.  Those  of  he  first  and  second  gene- 
rations are  considered  and  treated  as  mere  Indians  and  Negroes; 
bat  In  the  third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disap- 
pears;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so  entirely  e^ 
faced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  Europeans,  and 
become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that  the  me- 
ehanie  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  ami  other  ac- 
tive'functions  in  society  are  discharged,  which  the  two  higher  clas- 
ses of  citizens,  from  pride,  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exereise. 

$  XXII.  The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of 
the  homan  species  into  America,  together  with  their  services  and 
sufferings  there,  shall  he  fully  explained  in  another  place;  here  they 
are  mentioned  chiefly  i«  order  to  point  out  a  peeuliarity  in  their  sit- 
uation under  the  Spanish  dominion.  In  several  of  their  settlements, 
particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are  mostly  employed  in  domest- 
Is  service.    They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury  and 
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are  eherished  and  earetsed  by  their  tvperiorty  to.  wlioee  vanitf 
and  pleasures  they  are  equally  giibtervient.  Their  dress  aad 
appearaoee  are  hardly  less  8|}lendid  than  that  of  their  masters, 
whose  manners  they  imitate, and  whose  passions  they  imhilM.  Ele- 
vated b)  this  distinction,  they  assumed  sueh  a  tone  of  superiority 
over  the.Indians,  and  treated  them  with  sueh  insoleoea  and  seorm, 
thai  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has  beeone  implaeable. 
Ef  en  in  Peru,  where  negroes  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  aad  an 
employed  in  field-work  as  well  as  dometiie  service,  they  mainlala 
their  ascendance  over  ike  Indians*  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  ta 
the  ether  subsists  with  equal  violence.  The  laws  have  iadnstri- 
ously  fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gavQ.rise,  aad,  by 
most  rigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  ia« 
tereourse  that  might  forn\  a  bond  of  union  between  the  twa  raees. 
Thus,  by  an  artm  pwlicy,  tlie  Spaniai-d^  derive  strength  from  tJiat 
circumstance  in  population  which  is  the  weakness  of  other  Europe- 
an colonies,  and  have  secured,  as  associates  and  ^lefenders,  thane 
verypersons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of  jealousy  aad  terror. 

$  XXIJI.  The  Indians  form  the  last  ana  the  most  depressed  mt^ 
der  of  men  in  the  country,  which  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  i 
have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respaat 
to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  people,  aad  have  meatioaeil 
the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regulations,  eeneeming  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  io  the  administration  of  their  mew  do* 
minions.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  hroo^t  4lowa  the 
history  of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired  dar* 
ing  two  centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  auah 
improvements  in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  shoit  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  enrioas  aad 
interesting. 

$  XXIV,  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  whtek 
have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  of  the  eoaqae- 
rorsof  the  New  World,  who  considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to 
Whose  service  they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  fi- 
nally abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reputed 
freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  subjects.  When  admittf^ 
into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just,  that  they  should  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  aad  improvement  of  the  society  which  had  adopt- 
ed them  ns  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  acquainted  with  regular 
industry,  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  fix  and  secure,  hy  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reas^- 
hle  to  exact  from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  impoa- 
ed  upon  every  male,  fiH»m  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty;  aad  at  the 
same  time  the  nature  as  wdl  as  the  extent  of  the  services  w4iieb 
they  might  he  required  to  perform,  were  ascertained  with  preeioioa. 
This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  |>atd 
in  New  Spain  as  a  meilium,  its  aooual  amount  is  nearly  foor  shil- 
lings a  head;  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at  thesonree 
of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  low."*  The  right  of  le- 
vying this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  Amcriea,  every  Indian  is  m- 
ther  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crowa,  or  depends  open  some  suh* 
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jeet  to  whom  the^gjitriet  in  which  he  reiides  hat  heeo  cranted  for  ^ 
a  limited  time,  nSaer  the  deaomiiiation  of  aa  encamienda.  In  the 
former  ease,  ahout  three-foorths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury;  in  the  latter,  the  same  proportion  of  it  belongt  to  the 
holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  first  took  possession  of  Ameriea* 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among  its  eonquerors,  or 
those  who  first  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion  reserved  for 
the  erown.  As  those  granta,  whieh  were  made  for  two  lives  only,  re- 
verted  sneeessively  to  the  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either 
to  diffuse  his  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment 
his  own  revenue  by  valuable  annexations.*  Of  these,  the  latter 
has  been  freqoeatljr  ehosen;  the  number  of  Indians  now  depending 
unmediately  on  the  erown  is  mueh  greater  than  io  the  first  age  a^ 
ter  the  conquest,  and  this -braaeh  of  the  royal  revenoe  continues  to 
extend. 

$  XXV.  The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  ae* 
ernes  either  to  the  erown^  or  to  the  holder  of  the  encomiendaj  ae« 
cording  to  the  same  rule  observed  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those 
services,  however,  whieh  ean  now  be  4egally  exacted,  are  very  dif« 
fereot  from  the  tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the  Indians.  The 
nature  of  tbe  work  whieh  they  most  perform  Is  defined,  and  an  equi- 
table recompense  is  p;ranled  for  their  labour.  The  stated  services 
demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branches.  They 
are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  whieh, 
•oeiety  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compel le<l  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  from  which  the  Spanish  eobnies  derive  their  chief  val- 
ue and  importance.  In  consequence  of  the  former,  they  are  oblig- 
ed  to  assist  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  accessary 
consumption,  in  tending  cattle,  in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility, 
in  building  bridges,  and  in  forming  high  road^;  but  they  cannot  bo 
constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  olives,  and  sugar-canen,  or 
any  species  of  cultivation,  whieh  has  for  its  object  the  gratification 
of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit.  Inconsequence  of  the  latter,  the 
Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of 
extracting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  of  refining  it  by 
aueeessive  processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than  operose.f 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the  same,  and  is  under 
regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive 
as  possible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  di- 
visions, termed  JHUas^  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  \^ 
his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  se- 
venth part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  district  In  New  Spain, 
where  the  Indians  are  more  numeroas,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hun- 
dred. During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians  as  are  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  eontiniies,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.^  Put  in 
Peru,  each  J^ta^  nr  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
six  months;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  re- 
ceives less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than 
double  that  sum.  No  Indian,  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than 
4h*rty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included  In  the  Mita,  or  division  em- 
ptoyed  in  working  it;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  ex- 
.posed  now  to  certain  destruction,  as  they  were  at  fiupt,  when  uiider 
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tke  dominion  of  the  oonqneron,  by  compelling  them  to  remove  fnn 
that  warm  elimate  to  the  oold  elevated  regions  where  minenli 
abound.* 

$  XXVI.  The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  principal  towns  are  en- 
tire! j  subject  to  (he  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates;  but  in  their  swi 
villages  the/  are  governed  bj  eaziques,  some  of  whom  are  tbede* 
scendants  of  their  aneient  lords,  others  are  named  bj  the  Spasiih 
viceroys.  These  regulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  pe<»ple  ooder 
them,  aeeording  to  the  maxims  of  justice  transmitted  to  them  l^itra- 
dition  from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdietisn,  Me- 
ed in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some  consolation;  and  so  little 
formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  oftei  al- 
low it  to  descend  by  hereditary  right.  For  the  farther  relief  sf 
men  so  much  exposed  to  oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appoint- 
ed an  officer  in  every  district,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  In- 
dians. It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies,  to  assert  the  righti 
of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts  of  juitiee; 
and,  by  the  interposition  of  his  anthonty,  to  set  bounds  to  the  en- 
croachments and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.  A  certain  portion, 
or  the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is  destined  for  theish- 
ry  of  the  casiques  and  protectors;  another  is  applied  to  thensin- 
tenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  lodisoi. 
Another  part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  lodiani 
themselves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  their  tribate  in  tbe 
years  of  famine,  or  when  any  particular  district  is  affected  bjiny 
extraordinary  local  calamity.  Besides  this,  provision  is  made  by 
various  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  »ettl^ 
ment  for  the  reception  of  Indians.  Such  hospitals  have  aeeordtsg- 
ly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  in6rm;  in  Lima,  in  Cns- 
co,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tenderneii 
and  humanity. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence  and  po% 
by  which  the  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belooging 
to  Spain.  In  those  regulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  wediieo- 
Tcr  no  traces  of  that  cruel  system  of  extirmination,  which  thej^bti^t 
been  charged  with  adopting;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  neeeuitj  of 
securing  subsistence  for  their  colonies,  or  the  advantages  derited 
from  working  the  mines,  gave  them  a  right  to  avail  themselrei  of 
the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must  allow  that  the  attentipo  with 
which  they  regulate  and  recompense  that  labour,  is  provident  and 
sagaeions.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed,  or 
precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern  for  the  prenena- 
tion,  the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  dinesf- 
er  in  the  collection  of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies-  But  those 
later  regulations,  like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  beeosJ* 
ready  mentioned,  have  too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  agaisit 
the  evils  whieh  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if 
the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the  same  effects  must  follow. 
From  the  immense  distance  between  the  power  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are  eoseted, 
the  vigour  evea  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  ssl 
the  dread  of  a  saperior  too  remote  to  observe  with  accaraey,  or  to   | 
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jMiBtsh  with  detp^teh}  most  inseiisiUj  abate.  Notwithttaiidiog  the 
nttmetousiDJQDetions  of  the  Spanish  monareh,  thelndiaos  stillsnf- 
fer  on  many  oeeasions,  both  from  the  avariee  of  individaals,  and 
from  the  exaetions  of  the  magigtratet,  who  ought  to  have  protected 
themi  onreasonable  tasks  are  imposed;  the  term  of  their  laboar  i§ 
proloneed  beyond  the  period  6xed  by  law,  and  they  groan  under  ma- 
ny of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent 
people.*  From  «ome  information  on  whieh  1  ean  depend,  sueh  op- 
pression abounds  more  in  Peru,  than  in  any  other  colony.  But  it  if 
not  general.  According  to  the  accounts,  even  of  those  authors  who 
are  most  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they, 
iu  seyeral  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease,  bnt  affluence;  they  pos<* 
sess  large  farms;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks; 
and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  European  arta 
and  industry,  are  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries^  but  with 
many  Inxunes  of  Kfe.f 

$  XXVil.  After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  the  state  of  the  various  orders  of  persons  sub* 
jeet  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in  their  ecelesiastical  constitution  merit 
eonsideration.  Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  veneration  with 
which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take  precautions  / 
Mainst  the  introduction  of  the  papal  dominion  into  America.  With 
c£is  view  he 'solicited  Alexander  rl:  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newljr  discovered  countries,!  whieh  he  obtained  on 
eondition  of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  natives.  Soon  after  Julius  II.  conferred  on  him,  and  his  sue- 
neasors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ec- 
elesiaatical  benefices  there'.$  But  these  pontiffs,  nnaequainted  with 
the  value  of  what  he  .demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with  an 
inconsiderate  liberality,  whieh  their  successors  have  often  lamented, 
and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  of  those  grants,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the  American  ranreh. 
In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested.  Their  nomin- 
ation of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authority  of  every  spe- 
cies centres  in  the  Crown-  There  no  collision  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  king  is  the  only  superior, 
his  name  alone  is  heard  of)  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign 
power  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into ^ 
America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there,  until  they  have  been  pre- 
viously examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  In- 
dies; and  if  any  bull  should  be  surreptitiously  introduced,  and  cir- 
culated in  America  without  obtaining  that  approbation,  eeclesias-^ 
ties  are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  but  to 
seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies. To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  equally  singular^ 
whether  we  consider  the  age  and  nation  in  whieh  it  was  devised,  or 
the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  have 
studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force,  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  great 

•  See  Note  LXV.  t  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85, 90, 104, 119,  etc. 
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Qeasore,  for  the   unifdrm   trairqiiiHity   whieh  has  reigaed  io  her 
American  dominions. 

§  XXVIII.  The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  hi  the  9mmt 
form  as  inSpain,  with  its  full  train  of  archbishops,  bishops^  deaas, 
and  other  dignitaries.  The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three 
elasses,  under  the  denomination  of  Caras,  DoctriTierosy  and  JIfu* 
9to7tero9.  The  first  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coantrj 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  ehar^  of 
such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to  the  Spanish 
government,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  are  en- 
ployed  in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  whieh  dis* 
dain  submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  lire  in  remote  or  in&eees^ 
sible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  80 
numerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  those  various  orders,  and  atieh 
the  profuse  liberality  with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are  immense.  The  Roaiish 
superstition  appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in  (he  New  World. 
Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnincent,  and  richly  adorned; 
and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  preeioas 
stones,  is  such  aa  exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European.  An  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  so  splenaid  and  expensive,  is  unfavonra- 
ble,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  the  progress  of  rising  eolo- 
flies;  but  in  countries  where  riches  aboond,  and  the  people  are  stf 
delighted  with  parade  that  religion  most  assnme  it,  in  order  to  at- 
tract their  veneration^  this  propensity  to  ostoitation  has  been  ia- 
dalged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

$  XXIX.  The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  ee- 
Ionies»  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them  have  beat 
attended  with  consequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  settlenea^ 
the  first  object  should  be  to  eneonrage  popnlation,  and  to  incite  eve- 
ry citizen  to  eontribote  towards  augmenting  the  number  and  strengA 
of  the  community.  During  the  youth  and  vigour  of  society,  whfle 
there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is  proeared  with  facility, 
mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapiditr.  But  the  Spaniards  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most  preposter- 
ous policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both  sex- 
es were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety, 
%v1iich  ascribes  transcendant  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  aifared 
by  the  prospect  of  that  listless  ea^se^  which,  in  sultry  climates,  is 
deemed  supreme  felicity^  numbers  crowded  into  those  mansions  af 
sloth  and  superstition,  and  are  lest  to  society.  As  none  bat  persons 
of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  Nev 
World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun  may 
be  considered  as  an  active  person  withdrawn  from  civil  life.  The 
impropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the  extettC 
of  territory  reouires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvloos, 
that  some  catnolic  states  have  expre||ly  prohibited  any  peraoa  in 
their  colonies  ttom  taking  the  monastic  vows.  Even  the  Spamh 
monarehs,  on  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  tke 
spreading  of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
their  colonies,  that  they  have  endeavoared  to  check  it.    Bat  tht 
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HlpAntar^  in  America^  more  (horiHij^bly  tiDder  the  inflaeiloe  of  tn* 
perttition  than  their  eountrymen  in  £urope>  and  directed  by  eeeleti^ 
astie*  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have  eoneeived  tui'h  a  high  opin- 
ion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can  restrain  their  zeal| 
and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religions  houses  have 
multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to  society* 
$  XXX.  In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only  the  nom^ 
ber  but  inflneofe  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great,  the  character  of  this 
powerful  body  is  an  object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  eon** 
siderable  part  of  the  secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  nativet 
of  Spain,  As  persons  long  accustomed,  by  their  education,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolence  of  academic  life,  are  more  incapable  of  ac- 
tive enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any 
order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom  the  American 
church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit  or  rank  in 
life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accord" 
inglv,  the  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  still  less  distinguish- 
•d  than  their  brethren  in  8pain  for  literarv  accomplishments  of  any 
•pecies;  and  thoughyby  the  ample  provision  which  has  been  made 
for  the  American  ehorch,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  ease  and 
independence  which  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the 
body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  halfjr 
produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such  useful  information^ 
•r  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  tboso 
which  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the  great* 
eat  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars* 
On  the  discovery  of  America)  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal 
of  the  monastic  orders;  and  with  a  becoming  alacrity,  they  imme- 
diately sent  forth  missionaries  to  laboorin  it.  The  nrst  attempt  to 
iBstroet  and  convert  th.e  Americans  was  made  by  ioooks$  and,  ai 
soon  as  the  conquest  of  any  province  was  comnleted,  and  its  eeele* 
aiastical  establishment  began  to  assqme  some  form,  the  popes  per- 
mitted the  missionaries  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  as  a  reward  foi^ 
their  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  Aiperiea.  to  per« 
form  all  spiritual  function^,  and  to  receive  the  tithes,  and  othcp 
^molqments  of  the  benefice^  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
tibe  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  being  snbjeet  to  his  censures,  lii  eon- 
sequence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  new  obiecta 
of  ambition,  presented  themselves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a 
Ik^sh  supply  of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspirinj^ 
Blinds,  impatient  under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary  of  its  insi- 
pid oniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  friv- 
oloas  functions,  offer  their  serviees  with  eagemest,  and  repair  to 
the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty  and  distinction.  Nor  do  they 
porsne  distinction  without  sneeess.  The  highest  ecelesiastieal  hon« 
o«rs,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in  Meiieo  and  Pern^ 
are  oftea  in  the  hands  of  regqlars'^and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monas tie 
•rders  that  the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  scienaa 
which  is  cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  only  Span- 
ish ecclesiastics,  from  whom  we  haye  received  aa^  accounts,  eitb^ 
•f  the  eivii  or  natural  history  of  the  Tarions  provinces  in  America*  > 

♦  Sec  Note  LXVK 
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Some  of  them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indeliUe  •■pentiti«i 
of  their  profesftioD,  have  published  books  whieh  give  a  fafoiralb 
idea  of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and  moral  history  of  the  Net 
World,  by  the  Jesuit  Aco»la,  contains  more  aeeorate  obserratisii^ 
perhaps,  and  more  sound  science,  than  are  to  be  found  in  atj  d^ 
seription  of  remote  countries,  published  in  the  sixteenth  eeatory. 

$  XXXT.  Buf  the  same  disgust  with  mona^tie  life,  to  which  ^lll^ 
rieais  indebted  for  some  in<itructors  of  worth  and  abilities,  filN  it 
with  others  of  a  very  diflfereni  character.  The  giddy,  the  prsfligatc, 
the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  aesi- 
▼eat  are  intolerable,  consider  a  mission  to  America  as  a  releaie 
from  mortifieation  and  bondage.  There  they  soon  obtain  senepi* 
roehial  charge;  and  far  removed,  by  their  situation,  from  the  ii- 
spection  of  their  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt  by  their  eharideff 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,  they  are  hardly  sabjeetts 
any  control  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  zealonea- 
tbolies.  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlemenli  tie 
not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  profession,  b•tr^ 
ffai*dles8  of  that  external  decorum  and  respect  for  tne  opinion  of  bm- 
Kind,  which  preserve  a  semblance  of  worth  where  the  realiti  a 
wanting.  Secure  of  impunity,  some  regulars,  in  contempt  of  their 
vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce,  and  are  so  rapteioulf 
/  eager  in  amassing  wealth,  that  they  become  the  most  grievoaisp- 
^—  Aressorsof  the  tndi&nsT^vFirom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  proteetal 
Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  it- 
dulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  lieentfoasneML* 

Various  schemes  have  beea  proposed  for  redressing  enonDitiem 
manifest  and  so  offensive.  Several  persons  no  less  eminent  for  pie- 
ty  than  discernment,  have  contendeo  that  the  regulars^  ineonibnii- 
ty  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to  he  eonfined  within  the  mill 
of  their  cloisters,  and  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  eneroaeh  M 
the  functions  of  the  secular  clergy.  Some  public-spirited  masiitntei 
from  eonvipction  of  its  being  necessary  to  deprive  the  regoiariof« 
privilege  bestowed  at  first  with  good  intention,  but  of  which  tiae 
and  experience  had  discovered  the  pernicious  effeets,  openly  eoM' 
tenanced  the  secular  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  assert  tbeirsvi 
rights  The  prince  D*Ksquilaehe,  viceroy  of  Peru,  under  Philif 
III.  took  measures  so  decisive  and  effectual  for  circumscribiigthe 
regulars  within  their  proper  sphere,t  as  struck  them  withgesersl 
consternation.}  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  ahm- 
ed  the  superstitious,  by  reoresenting  the  proceedings  of  the  riee- 
roy  innovations  fatal  to  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refii^ 
ments  of  intrigue,  in  order  to  gain  persons  in  power;  and  teeosM 
hv  the  powerful  influenee  of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  eiyoyd 
all -the  privil^e%  which  belonged  to  the  Mendicant  orders  in  Aae* 
riea,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted  prince,  and  s  wok 
ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated.  The  abuses  whifP 
it  occasioned  eontinned  to  increase,  and  the  eorrnption  of  moob* 
exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  ai} 
superior  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as  the  veoerstist 
•f  the  Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate  afld  uc 

•See  Note  IJCVIf.       tA.l>'1618.      ^  See  Note  LXVm. 
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fvwer  of  the  JetiiKs  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  tentared  (o 
apply  the  onlj  effeetual  remedy,*  by  iisoiDg  an  ediet,  prohibiting 
regulani  of  every  denomination  from  taking  eharge  of  any  parish 
with  the  enre  of  tools;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbents,  none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  diocesans,  shall  be  presented  to  raeant  benefices.  If  this 
regulation  is  carried  into  execution  with  steadiness  in  any  degree 
proportional  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very  conside- 
rahte  reformation  may  take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Spa- 
nish America,  and  the  secular  clergy  may  graduallv  become  a  re- 
spectable body  of  men  The  deportment  of  many  ecclcMiastics,  even 
at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exem)ilary,  otherwise  we  can 
iiardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  high  estimation, 
smd  possess  such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlements* 

$  XXXII.  But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  Ame- 
lica  may  possess,  the  sueeens  of  their  endeavours  in  commuuicating 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imper- 
ftctthan  might  have  been  expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their 
^peal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  the>  had  acquired  over  that  peo- 
ple. For  this,  vitrious  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The  first  missiona- 
ries, in  their  ardour  to  make  pro8el>tes,  admitted  the  people  of 
America  into  the  Christian  church,  without  previous  instruction  in 
ihe  doctrine  of  religion,  and  even  before  they  themselves  had  ac- 
^ired  such  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 

«laitt  to  the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty, 
testing  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theology,  between 
that  degree  of  assent  which  is  founded  upon  a  complete  knowledge 
sind  conviction  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both 
these  are  imperfect,  they  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less 
ineonsisient  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  aodressed  itself  to 
the  understanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
As  soon  as  any  body  of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanish 
poif^er,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs,  incited  by  levity, 
•r  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the  slightest  desire  of 
enbraeing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were  instantly 
tiaptised.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single  cler- 
gyman baptised  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did 
not  desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable 
to  lift  his  hands.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered 
to  more  than  four  millions.  JProselytes  adopted  with  such  incon- 
•iderahle  haslfeTanct  who  were  neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  given  assent,  nor  taught 
the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  re- 
tained their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  full  force, 
or  mingled  an  attachmeot  to  its  doctrines  and  rites  with  that  slen- 
iler  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  Thes^ 
sentiments  the  concerts  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  whose 
minds  they  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  with 
all  their  induitry,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.    T^e  re- 
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ligioas  iniKtitiitions  of  their  aiieettora  are  ttill  remei^bered  a«d  IttU 
in  boBonr  bj  many  of  the  Indians,  both  in  Meiioo  and  Pern;  mmk 
whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of  rf^aeh  of  inspeefion  bj  tba 
.  Spaniards,  Hiey  asiemble  and  celebrate  (heir  idolatrous  rites. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmouotable  obstacle  to  the  pro^^rest 
of  Christianity  among  the  Indians.    The  powers  of  their  onealtiTat* 
ed  understandings  are  so  limited,  their  obserFations  and  refieetiaof 
reach  so  little  beyond  the  mere  observations  of  sense,  that  they  seeai 
hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  ibrming  abstract  ideas,  and  peaaess 
not  language  to  express  them.     To  such  men  the  sublime  and  i^i- 
ritual  doctrines  of  Cbriatianity  most  be,  hi  a  great  measure,  ine^fli- 
prehensiblc.  The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  popiok 
worship  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them;  but  when  their  im* 
structors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  ihate 
external  observances  are  connected,  though  the  Indians  may  liatas 
with  patience,  they  so  little  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  thaj  bear* 
that  their  acquiescence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief.     Tbeir 
indifference  is  still  greater  than  their  incapacity.  Attentive  oolj  l» 
the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the  objects  before  them,  tlin 
Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  what  is  past,   or  take  thought  for 
what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  migtoft 
make  much  impression  upon  them;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspim 
them  with  soticitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Aston- 
ished equally  at  their  slowness  of  comprehension  and  their  insen- 
iibility,  some  of  the  early  missionaries  pronounced  th^m  &  race  cf 
men  so  brutish,  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  the  first  prinei* 
pies  of  religion.    A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that,  on  neeonni 
of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.    Though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous  bull,  issued  in  the 
year  iaa7,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures,  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  Christians;  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imperfect 
are  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  possess  sueh  a 
portion  of  spiritual  discernment,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  af  beii^ 
admitted  to  the  holy  commoniop,    Fr^m  this  idea  of  tbeir  ineapa- 
city  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  oi  Phuip 
11.  established  the  inquisition  in  America  in  the  year  lS70f  the  In* 
dians  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal, 
and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of  their  diocesans.    Bveu 
after  the  most  perCect  instructions,  their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble 
and  dubious;  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  leann 
ed  languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of  aeade« 
mic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  suapeetedi 
that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any 
religious  order.* 

$  XXXIll.  From  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  productionc 
with  which  they  supply  and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  the 
system  of  commercial  intercourse  between  them,  come  next  in  order 
to  be  explained.    If  the  dominions  of  Spiun  in  the  New  World  kmi 

•  See  Note  WIX. 
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been  of -taeh  BM»dtrft(e  extent,  at  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent 
state,  the  progress  of  her  eolonuEing  might  have  been  attended  with 
the  tame  benefit  at  that  of  other  nations*  Bat  when,  in  lest  than 
lialf  a  eentary,  her  inconsiderate  rapaeity  had  seized  on  eooatriet 
larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  sueh  vast  regions  with 
a  nnmber  of  inhabitantt  tnfiMient  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  wat 
to  obviona,  at  to  give  a  wrong  direetion  to  all  tbe  eflbrtt  of  the  eo- 
Ionistt«  They  did  not  form  any  compact  settlements,  where  indus- 
try,  eircnmscribed  within  pn»per  limits,  both  in  its  views  and  ope- 
nttioat,  it  conducted  with  that  tober  pertevertng  tpirit,  which  grad* 
■ally  converts  whatever  is  in  its  pottettion  to  a  proper  use,  and 
4erivet  thence  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this,  the  Span* 
iardt«  teiloced  by  the  bonndlett  prospect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  pottettiont  in  America  into  govemmentt  of  great  ex* 
lent*  At  their  nnmber  was  too  toukU  to  attempt  the  regular  cul* 
tore  of  the  immense  provincet  which  they  occupied  rather  than 
peopled,  they  bent  their  attention  to  a  few  olgects,  that  allured 
them  with  hnpet  of  tndden  and  exorbitant  gain,  and  turned  away 
with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industry,  which  l<>ad  more 
•lowlv,  boi  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increase  of  na* 
tional  ttrensth.  ^ 

$  XXX4  V.  Of  all  the  methodt  by  which  wealth  may  be  acquired,  \ 
thai  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  it  one  of  the  most  invit« 
iii|{  to  men,  who  are  either  nnacenttamed  to  the  regular  attiduity 
with  which  the  cultuit*  of  the  earth  and  the  operationt  of  comiterea 
mintt  be  carried  on,  or  wUo  are  to  enterpriting  and  rapaeiout  as  not 
to  be  tatnfied  with  the  gradual  returat  of  profit  which  they  yield. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  at  tSie  teveral  ronntriet  in  America  were  sub* 
jectedto  the  dominion  of  !!ipain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method 
•f  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurert,  by  wh^m. 
they  were  Conquered.     8ueh  provincet  of  the  continent  as  did  not( 
lUlure  them  to  settle,  by  the  prospect  of  their  aftbrding  gold  and^' 
nilvcr,  were  totally  neglected. 

Those  in  which  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  sanguine 
^peeCationt  Ihey  had  formed,  were  abandoned.  £ven  the  value  of 
^he  itlandt,  the  Grit  fruits  of  their  ditcoveriet,  and  the  first  object 
of  their  attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mtaet 
which  had  been  opened  in  them  were  exhantted,  that  they  went  de- 
tarted  by  many  of  the  plasitert,  and  left  to  bo  occupied  by  more  in- 
dostrtotts  pottettort.  All  crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
qoaatitiet  of  gold  and  tilver  found  among  the  natives,  who  search^ 
ed  for  them  with  little  industry  and  lets  tkill,  promited  an  inex* 
haunted  store^  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent  and  perteveriof 
q[ffi>rtt. 

$  XXXV.  During  several  years  the  ardour  of  their  researches 
was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  tuccess.  At  length,  tbe  rich  til* 
ver  minet  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  ditoovere^l  in  the 
year  1545,  by  an  Indian  as  he  was  clambering  up  the  mountains,  in 
pursuit  of  a  Llama,  which  had  ttrayed  from  hit  ftoek.  Soon  after 
the  mines  of  Saeotecas,  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in 
value  were  opened.  From  that  time,  sueecMive  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so  numerous, 
ihat  the  working  of  them^  and  of  i|omefe>y  mines  of  gold  iathe  pro* 
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I   vinees  of  T«rra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Qranada,  1iute« 

I    eome  the  capital  beeupation  of  the  Spaniardt,  and  is  rednred  intoi 

/    system  no  less  eomplieated  than  interesting.  To  describe  the  ostiM 

/     of  the  Tarbns  ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  the  boweii  tf 

I     the  earth,  and  explain  the  several  processes  by  which  the  sietih 

^     are  separated  fi*om  the  substances  with  which  they  are  niogled, 

I     either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  attractive  powers  of  raerevry,!! 

the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher  or  chymist,  rather  than  ^ 

\     the  historian. 

$  XXXVi.  The  exuberant  profotiion  with  which  the  mosntsniof 

the  New  World  poured  fbrth  their  treasures  astonished  maokisd, 

who  had  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  sopplfsf 

the  precious  metals,  from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  As 

mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.     According  to  principles  sf  esn- 

putation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the  quantity  sf 

sold  and  silver  that  had  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spsis, 

IS  eqaal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterlins  annually,  reckonhigfran 

,^  ^^« '        the  year  1492,  in  whieh  America  was  discovered,  to  the  preiest 

'  \  time.  This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amoonti tojjer^ 

^ .    .  /,      en  hundred  and  thirty -two  minions*     Immense  as  this  sum  iif  m 

^      /         Spanish  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  adM  te 

it,  in  consideration  of  treasure  which  has  been  extracted  from  ike 

:    mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain,  without  pa^in^dfltj 

'    to  the  king.     By  this  aceonnt,  Spain  has   drawn  from  the  New 

,    World  a  supply  of  wealth,  amounting  at  least  to  two  thossaad  wl- 

lions  ofpounds sterling* 

$  XXXVII.  The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  qsis* 
tity  of  treasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  crowo,or«f 
the  public.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers*  the  perns 
who  discovers  and  works  a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to  the  properltof 
it.  Upon  lading  his  claim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the  govermt 
of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is  measured  oflT.  atid  a^^ 
\tau^numbe.C.ftf  .jttdtajis  ftllfitledJiitn,  under  the  obligatisa  oTB 
opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  bis  paying  the  en- 
tomary  to  the  king,  for  what  it  shall  produce,  invited  by  the  fit" 
eility  with  which  such  grants  are  obtained*  and  encouraged  by  isse 
striking  examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventare;  not  only  d^ 
sangainc  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diAdent,  enter  npoa  it  with 
astmshing  ardour.  With  vast  objects  always  in  view. fed  MStis* 
aally  with  hope,  and  expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  wilj  hh 
veil  her  secret  stores,  and  give  up  the  wealth  whieh  they  eoataia  ts 
their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation  insipid  and  aaiater* 
etting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play, an 
so  bewitching,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  the  mind,  as  em 
to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its  influeoee  (he 
cautious  become  enterprtstng,  and  the  covetous  proftise.  PoweiAi 
as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arff  afM 
order  of  men  known  in  Pern  by  the  cant  name  of  aearchert,  Theie 
are  commonly  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  (hefl* 
selves  of  some  skill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  imiaaa- 
ting  manner  and  confidant  prstcnsions  peculiar  to  projeeton»  iv 

*  Set  Kste  l«XX. 
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ilMt  thm  wealthy  and  the  eredaloos.  By  plaasible  deeeHptioat  ef 
Ihe  appearaneet  whieh  they  have  discovered  of  rich  veias  hitherto 
imexplored;  by  produeing,  when  requisite,  tpeeimens  of  proraising 
ore;  hy  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assuranee,  that  sueeess  is  terrain, 
And  that  the  expense  must  be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade. 
An  association  is  formed;  a  small  sum  is  advanced  by  each  copart- 
■er^  the  mine  is  opened,  the  nearcher  is  ent  runted  with  the  sole  di- 
rection of  every  operation;  unforeseen  diffienlliei  occur;  new  de- 
mands of  money  are  made:  but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments and  delays,  hope  is  never  extinguished,  and  the  ardour  of  ex- 
pectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  observed,  that  if  any  person  once 
enter  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return;  his  ideas 
alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit;  visions  of  ima« 
ginary  wealth  are  eontinnally  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinki,  and 
npeaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else. 

$  XXX VI II.  Such  is  the  spirit  that  mnat  be  formed,  wherever        ' 
the  active  exertions  of  any  society  aVeehiefly  emploVed  in  working 
nines  of  gold   and  silver.    No  spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  to  render  a  nation  re- 
•^  k  ^j  **^  ****  <y«tem  of  administration  in  the  Spanish  eolo- 

Biet  had  been  founded  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the  power 
and  ingenuity  of  the  legislature  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
mueh  ardour,  in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  pernicious  in- 
duf  try,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  it.    «  ProjecU 
•*  of  mining;"  (says  a  good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,) 
<•  instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  With 
*<  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  commonly  absorb  both  capital  and     \  , 
*<  profit     They  are  the  project^,  therefore,  to  whieh.  of  all  others,     -    « | , 
^*  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital  of  his     h 
*•  nation,  wouldL Least  jhqose  to  give  any^ejAcaardinary  enconragef     |  ; 
•^-mcilt,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital  than       * 
<<  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.    8uch,  in  reality,  is  the  ab- 
^  surd  confidence  whieh  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune; 
«« that  wherever  there  is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a 
<<  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  aecord."*    But  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  government  is  studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  which 
it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and,  by  the  sanction  of  its  ap* 
probation,  augments  that  inconsiderate  credulity,  which  has  turned 
the  active  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  improper  chan- 
nel.    To  thislnay  be  imputed  the  slender  progress  whieh  Spanish 
America  has  made,  during  two  eentnries  and  a  half,  either  in  useful 
Manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation,  which 
furnished  the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  staple  commodi- 
ties. In  comparison  with  the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of  nature 
is  so  much  despised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has  . 
HEiingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the  Spaniardji    iy'^ 
settled  there  denominate  a  country  rich^  not  from  the  fertility  of  its 
ssil»  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures^ 
hot  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  monntains  contain.  In  quest 
of  these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
iMid  resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions^  where  they  have 

*  Pr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  etc.  ii.  155. 
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bflift  iome  of  the .  brgeal.  towjif  whieh  thej  pottets  tn  Ae  Hiv 
Verlff .'  Xilheactivity  and  enterprite  of  the  Spattiardt  origiBtDy 
took  thfg  direefion,  it  is  now  so  difAentt  (o  bend  them  a  diiemt 
waji  that  afthoogf),  from  Tarinus  eauses,  the  |^in  of  working  diiiei 
is  roneh  deereasf*d,  the  fkseination  eontinaes,  and  alrooKt  every  pe^ 
son,  who  takes  any  aetiye  part  in  the  eommeree  of  New  Sptia  er 
Pern,  is  still  en^afi^ed  in  some  adventore  of  f  his  kind.* 

$  XXXIX.  But  though  mines  are  the  ehief  objeet  of  theSpaaitrdif 
and  the  preeious  metals  whieh  these  yieW,  fbrm  the  principal  trti- 
ele  in  their  eommeree  with  America,  the  fertile  eountriei  whidi 
Aey  possess  fhere  abound  with  nther  eommodifies  of  sneb  Taltf  sr 
ieareity,  as  to  attraet  a  eonsiderable  deif^ree  of  attention.  CdeW- 
Jieal  is  a  prodaetion  almost  peenliar  to  New  Apain,  of  toeh  desiii^ 
in  eommeree,  that  the  sale  it  always  eertain.  and  it  yieM«  iseh  prt- 
fit,  as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  eare  employed  in  reariDa;llc 
furious  inseets  of  whieh  this  valuable  dmc  is  composed,  and  pre* 

{laring  it  for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  ftnnffn  Bark,  the  noitii- 
utary  simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Pnn- 
denee,  in  eompan^ion  to  hnman  inftmiity,  has  made  known  ontAmUf 
is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  whieh  it  affords  a  laerative  branch  ofeoai* 
meree.  The  Indieo  of  Ouaiimala  s  superior  in  quality  (o  thkt  tf 
any  provinee  in  America,  and  eultivated  to  a  eonsidec ab?e  eitfst 
Coeoa,  though  not  peeutiar  to  the  Spanish  eolonies,  atraimtoHi 
bif  host  state  of  pernetion  there,  and,  fVfim  the  ereat  eon«nmptioi 
of  afcoeolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  eon* 
momW.  The  tobaeeo  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour  (han  asj 
brought  from  the  New  World;  the  sugar  raised  in  that  islaod.ii 
Sispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  toa^ether  with  drugs  of  varinoskisici 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  produeiioos  of  Ameriea,whiei 
enrieh  the  Spanish  eommeree.  To  these  must  be  added  an  artide 
of  no  inconsiderable  account,  the  eiportation  of  hide;  fbr  \rhiffa|ii 
Well  as  for  many  of  those  whieh  I  have  ennmerated,  the  Bpaniardi 
are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  than  tt 
their  own  foresiglit  and  industry.  The  domestic  animals  of  Enropet 
particularly  homed  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  WorW  wilfc 
a  rapidity  wKich  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after  the  9pa- 
iards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  beeame  so  nunersoi, 
that  tbeirproprietors  reckoned  them  by  thousands.  Less  attestifa 
being  paid  to  them,  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  infer- 
ed  to  run  wild,  and  spreading  over  a  countrv  of  boundless  extent,  iB' 
der  a  mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rieh  pasture,  their  nnnWr 
became  immense.  They  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  exteoa 
ft-om  Buenos  Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  Ibrty 
tboofand;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  fklls  in  amosg 
them,  may  proceed  several  days  before  he  can  disentangle  bioi^n 
fl*om  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  faee  of  the  earth,  and  leesM 
to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  less  numerous  in  New  Spain, 
and  in  several  other  provinces;  they  are  killed  merely  fbr  the  oae 
of  their  hides;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons  is  so  great,  tMi 
the  stench  of  their  carcases,  whieh  are  left  in  the  field,  would  ii>^ 
Ihe  air,  if  largo  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  TMt  Hocks  f$t  galdnaz^h  ^^ 

*  tie  Note  LXXI. 
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Ameriqi*  ▼oitorei,  the  most  yoraeiout  of  mil  the  feathered  kind, 
did  not  inetantly  deveor  them.  The  number  of  ihote  hides  exported  in 
every  ieet  to  Earopa  if  very  great,  and  if  a  lucrative  braneb  of 
eommeree. 

Almoft  all  thefe  may  be  eonfidered  as  staple  eommoditief^  pecii- 
liar  to  AAeriea,  and  different,  if  we  exeept  that  laft  mentioned, 
from  the  produetionf  of  I  he  mother  eounfry. 

5  XL.  When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe  various  artielef 
from  her  eolonief  first  became  active  and  eonf  iilrrable,  her  interior 
industry  and  manufactures  were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with 
the  product  of  these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commoditief 
4if  the  New  World,  and  to  anf  wer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  countricf  in  Europe.  Her  manufacturef  in 
w«ol,  and  flax,  and  filk,  were  fo  extensive,  as  not  only  to  furnish 
what  was  follicient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  word  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  them,  formerly  unknown, 
stud  to  which  she  alone  had  aecess,  opened  in  America,  she  had  re- 
^oorse  to  her  domestic  store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supply.* 
This  new  employment  must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the 
•pirit  of  industry.  Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  the  maoufac- 
tares,  the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain,  might  have  gf»ne  on  in- 
ereasing  in  tne  SMne  proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.— 
Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flourish-  • 
Jog  than  that  of  its  manufactures,  la  the  beginning  of  the  sixteet^ 
eentury,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a  thousand  mejjnknt  .  y 
•lips,  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that*(6f  any  notionln  Sa- 
rope  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domestic  in- 
dustry gave  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  au|^* 
Mentation  of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain 
might  have  received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from 
her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived 
from  their  colonies  there. 

$  XLI.  But  various  causes  prevented  this.    The  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which  flows  in  graduaIlyV^ 
and  with  moderate  increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  ^  ^  / 
is  friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well     ^V  • 
eoDducted  exertions;  but  when  opulence   poors  in  suddenly,  and  j     ,  Y. 
with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plans  of  industry,  and  | 
brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  and  { 
daring  in  business  or  in  action.     Such  was  the  great  and  sudden '' 
augmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  possession  of  America 
brought  into  Spain;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  from  the  . 
New  World  was  scanty  and  precarious;  and  the  genius  of  Charles 
y.  conducted  public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of 
this  influence  was  but  little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  ascend* 
ed  the  Spanish  throne,  with  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  fa<< 
ther,  and  remittances  from  the  colonies  became  a  reeolar  and  consid- 
erable branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this  rapid  change 
.  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  bqth  on  the  mona:rcb  and  his  people 
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was  at  onee  eontpieaoui.  Philip,  possessiog  that  spirit  of  nfteeasfnj 
assiduity,  which  often  eharaeterises  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate 
talents,  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resoirecii 
that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shit 
up  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  Esenrial,  he  troubled  and  amMjed 
iill  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dateh 
and  the  English;  he  encouraged  and  aided  a  rebellious  ftetioD  in 
France;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and  earri- 
sons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  snch  a  multiplieifj 
of  great  and  complicated  operations,  pursued  with  ardour  doringtlie 
eourse  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  men  and  Dionej. 
Under  the  weak  administration  of  his  snecessor,  Philip  IIL  (be  vi- 
gour of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  ionk  into  the  Isweit 
deeline,*  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  exptlled  at 
once  near  a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  at  the  verj 
time  when  theeihansted  state  of  the  kingdom  required  some  extra* 
ordinary  exertion  of  political  wisdom  to  augment  its  Domberijail 
to  revive  its  strength.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century, Spain feh 
such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that  from  isalnlitj 
to  recruit  her  armies,  she  was  obliged  to  contract  her  operatioBi. 
Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her  fleets 
which  bad  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Hereiteo* 
sive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  diflTereot  parti 
pfther  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attenpt- 
ed  ^  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whon  ib 
once'despised  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  indiitrjiD 
every  prosperous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what  was  sulRcient  for  dbe.iip- 
port  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

§  XLII.  In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactarei  if 
the  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her  colonies  contioaed  tt 
increase.  /The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  witk 
u  '  I  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  deserted  (he  patln 
,^  }  of  industry,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  repaired  witk 
eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which  this  opulence  issued/  By 
this  rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened,  and  thetvea^th 
ef  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother  csso- 
try.  All  those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  6nt 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almoit  ere* 
ry  article  of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in  more  alloring  and 
lucrative  pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  govemment  in- 
posed,  they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establiihiD^ 
the  manufactures  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  thej  re- 
ceived, as  1  have  observed  in  another  place,  their  clothing,  (heir 
furniture,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  luxury  of  life,  aod  eren 
their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.     Spain,  thinned  of  pes- 

Sle,  and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their  growing 
emands.  She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The  manofaetorei 
of  the  Lotv  Countries  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her 
wants  called  into  existence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  fumish' 
edsn  abundance  whaterer  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  fandaoietital 
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law,  eoMeraiog  the  exelutioD  of  foreigaerg  from  trade  with  Ameri- 
ca,  oppose  thU  ionovation.   Neeetsity,  more  powerful  than  any  stai^ 
tute,  defeated  its  operation,  and  eonntrained  the  Spaniards  ihem- 
•elves  to  eonenr  in  eluding  it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Duteh, 
relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend 
their  names  to  eover  the  deceit,  send  ouf  (heir  manuiactures  to  Ame- 
riea,  and  receive  the  eiorbitant  piiee  for  which  ihey  are  sold  there, 
cither  in  speeie,«r  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World.  Nei- 
ther the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  induced 
SL  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  deffaud  the  peraon  who  confided  in 
liim;  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  na- 
tion, contributes  to  itn  ruin.     In  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  commodities    exported    to    America  was    of  Spanish 
growth  or  fabric.     All  the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  mer* 
chants,  (hough  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the  N. 
New  World  may  be  Raid  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  / 
Before  it  reached  Europe>  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  / 
purchased  from  foreigners.     That  wealth  which,  by  internal  circula-f 
tion,  would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of  industry,  and  have 
eonveyad  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  wi(h  sueh  a  rapid  course,  as  neither  enriched  nor 
auimated  it.    On  (he  other  hand,  (he  artisans  of  rival  na(ions,  en- 
conraced  by  (his  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  muck 
!■  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a.xata^«o  low, 
that  tite  manufae(ures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs, 
cither  in  quality  or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  farther  depressed. 
This  destructive  commerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  fas- 
ter and  more  completely  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  am- 
bition carried  on  by  its  monarchs.    Spain  was  so  mach  a8(onished 
and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American  treasures  vanish  almost  as 
•ooB  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  HI.  unable  to  supply  what      .  . 
was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endeavour'-    7^  ;  ^ 
ed  to  raisc^o[|per  monev  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  ^^4.^!  litihat.^'  / 
•fjilvai^  and  the  lord  wihe  FeVuvlaif  and  lUexTcan  mines  was  re-     ^^ 
Joeed  to  a  wretched  expediett(,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  ). ' 
iflipoverished  states.  ^     ^  i\'  t>r^  ^ 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a         ,     / 
source  of  popula(ion  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  f 

these  of  other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spi- 
rit of  industry  subsists  in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such 
colonies  as  are  similar  in  their  situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  sup- 
posed to  give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  supplying  pf 
ms  wants.*  But  wherever  the  mother  country  cannot  afford  this 
supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost  to  (he 
eommuni(y,  and  s(rangers  must  reap  ail  the  benefit  of  answering  his 
demands. 

$XL1II.  Such  has  been  (he  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century^and  such  her  inability  lo  suj»ply  the 
growing  wants  of  her  colonies.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  dispropor- 
tion between  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of  answering  them, 
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have  been  noeh  inereated  by  the  niAde  in  whieh  Spain  has  eofo-' 
Toared  lo  regulate  the  inlereoune  bfiwecn  the  mother  conntry  and 
the  colonies.     It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolising  the  trade  wilk 
America,  and  debarring  her  sobjeets  there  from  any  eommunieafiw 
with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jeaUmt  and  systematie  arrangeveoU 
have  arisen.     These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  eonseqnenees 
as  to  merit  a  particular  explanation.     In  order  lo  secure  the  mono- 
poly at  which  she  aimed.  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  co- 
Ionics  in  an  eielusive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by 
nations  more  commercial,  Hod  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy 
was  an  object  of  greater  attention  and  ought  to  have  been  better 
nnderstood.     The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade  with  their  colo* 
nies.  biilh  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  exclusive  companiea*---- 
The  English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated  their  example 
with  respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce;  and  the  two  former  hare 
laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with  the 
New  World.     The  wit  of  roan  eaniiot  perhaps  devise  a  method  for 
•hecking  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony 
more  effectuaHy  than  this.     The  interest  of  the  cofony,  and  of  the 
exrlttsive  company,  roust  in  every  point  be  diametrically  oppoaife, 
and  as  the  latter  possesses  such  advantages  in  this  unequal  csoleat 
that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure  the  terms  of  intereoorse,  the  Ibrai- 
er  must  not  only  bny  dear  and  sell  cheap,  but  mutt  suffer  the  morti- 
fication of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock  discouraged  by 
those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its  produttioBS«* 
§XLIV,  Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  iaU 
this  error  of  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  eott- 
eerniagthe  riches  of  the  N^w  World,    €Md  and  silver  were  eous* 
modities  of  too  high  value  to  vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  prmUe 
hands.    The  crown  wished  to  retain  the  direction  of  a  commeree  so 
inviting— and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  erery 
snip  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Cqbq  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive  a  lieenae  to 
make  the  voyage;  and  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  comniodi- 
ties  which  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it 
could  be  permitted  to  land  them«    In  consequence  of  this  re^pilatioii, 
all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  originally  is 
the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  whiek 
it  has  been  conducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  tho 
sixteenth  century  almost  to  our  own  times.     For  the  greater  seeori- 
ty  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  weli  as  for  the  mom 
easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its  eoloilieo 
is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under  strong  convoys.      THeae 
fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the    Galeons^  the  other  b)  that  of  the  Fhioj  are  equipped  anmtal* 
ly.     Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville;  but  as  the 

J»ort  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed 
rom  it  since  the  year  17d0. 

$  XLV.  The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme,aBd  the  kiogw 
doms  of  Peru  and  Chili,with  almostevery  asticle  of  luxury  ,oriieeeaaaiC 
xy  eonsumption,lhat  an  opulent  people  ean  demand,toueh  first  at  Car- 
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tliageDa«aii4  tbeii  at  Porto-Bello.  To  the  fomer,  the  toftrehantt  of 
Santa  Martha,  Carraeat,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  several 
other  pro?ineei,  resort.  The  latter  is  ihe  great  mart  for  the  rieb 
eommeree  of  Pern  and  Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are 
expected,  the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these  two  kingdoms,  to- 
gether wilh  their  other  valuable  commodities,  is  tranoported  bj  sea 
to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  aanouneed,  they  are  conveyed  aeross  the  isthmus* 
partly  on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagi-e  to  Porto-Bello. 
This  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pemieious  uni« 
•■  of  exeessive  heat,  eontinual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in 
Ibe  known  world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  residence  of  a  few  negroes  and  molattoes,  and  of  a  miserable 
carrison  relieved  every  three  months,  Porto-Bello  assumes  sudden- 
ly a  very  different  aspect,  and  ils  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent 
merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
A  fair  i«  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  man- 
•fkctures  of  Europe;  an  J,  during  its  prescribed  term  of  forty  days, 
the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finishedi  with 
that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbfiunded  confidence,  which  ^^^ 
accompanv  extensive  commerce.*  The  Flqta  hoMsjtscourse  to  Vera  J?" 
Cruz.  The  treasures  and  com  modi  tieTofl^w  ^^piun,  and  the  de- 
peniiiiag  provinees,  n hieh  were  deposited  at  Puebia  dc  lot  Angeles, 
m  expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither;  and  the  commcr- 
mal  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  Porto- Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and 
Taluc.  Both  fleets,  as  anon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoea 
from  America,  rendezvous  at  Havanna,  and  return  in  eompany  to 
Europe. 

$  aLVI.  The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fetter- 
ed and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  upon  the  same  principlea,  at  that  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany. Being  confined  to  a  sinrle  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into 
a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  f^adually  engrossed 
by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerlv  in  Seville,  and  now 
In  Cadiz.  These,  by  combinations  which  they  can  easily  form, 
may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preserves  commo- 
<lltiet  at  their  natural  price;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  low- 
er the  value  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  price 
of  European  goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant. 
A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  threehnndred  per  cent,  are  pro-  ^ 
11  ta  not  uncommon  in  the  eomofer^e  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.— 
From  the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  frequently  happens,  that  trader* 
af  the  second  order,  whose  warehouses  do  not  contain  a  complete 
assortment  of  commodities  for  the  American  market,  cannot  pur- 
•hase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  goods  as  they  want,  at 
a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies. 
HVith  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company  guard* 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader^  those  overgrown  monope* 
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litti  eodeavoar  to  eheek  the  progress  of  every  one  wliose  eii«MMh« 
meats  they  dread;*  This  restraint  of  the  Amerieaa  eonnneree  la 
vone  port  not  only  affeets  its  donestie  state,  but  limits  its  forein 
operations.  A  monopolist  may  aequire  more,  and  certainly  will 
hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  whieh  yields  exorbitant  profit,  tham 
by  any  extensive  eommeree  in  which  he  recieves  only  a  moderate 
return  of  gain.  It  is  often  his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  eir* 
camscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity;  and,  instead  of  calling  fortb 
more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  industry,  it  may  be  (he  ob- 
ject of  his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them  By  sooie 
such  maxim,  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  regula- 
ted its  intercourse  with  America.  Instead  of  furnishing  the  colooiea 
with  European  goods  in  such  quantity  as  might  render  both  iLe 
price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz 
seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  that  the  eageraess 
oi*  competition  amongst  customers,  obliged  to  purchase  in  a  scanlj 
market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of  their  ear- 
goes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  ccntary, 
when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  masi 
flourishingstate,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Ga* 
leans  and  riota  did  not  exceed .tmJit3L-aeventhousA||d  fivp  hmj[ryj 
tons*  The  supply  which  such  a  fleet  could  carrymust  have  been 
very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  those  populous  and  extensive  co- 
lonies, which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the 
necessariei  of  life. 

§  XLVIL  Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declensian  fraoi 
her  former  prosperity;  and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  eitizeaa 
employed  their  thoughts  in  devising  methoi^s  for  reviving  .the  de- 
caying industry  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the  violeaee 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may  judge  how  desperate  and  fsUal 
the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a  violation  of  police  witk 
eriminality  against  the  state,  contended  that,  in  order  to  check  il- 
licit commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  carrying  it  on  should  he 
punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  his  effecu.  Otberst 
forgetting  the  distinction  between  civil  oflenees  and  acts  of  impietj, 
insisted,  that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes 
reserved  for  the  cognisance  of  the  Inquisition;  that  such  as  were 
guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punished,  according  to  the  secret  and 
summary  form  in  which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exeroises  its  juriadie* 
lion.  Others  uninstrtcted  by  observing  the  pernicious  eflfecta  of 
monopolies  in  every  country  where  they  have  been  established, hstve 
proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  America  in  exclusive  eompaaies, 
which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Span* 
ish  commerce  against  the  encroachnirnt  of  the  interlopers. 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better  digested  suid 
m^re  beneficial,  were  susjEjested.  But  under  the  feeble  monarelis 
with  whom  the  reigti  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapa^ 
ly  and  indecision  are  conspieuous  in  every  department  of  govern 
luent.  Instead  of  taking  for  their  model  the  aeiive  admiaistratio 
«f  Charles  V.  they  affected  to  imitate  the  cautious  procrastinatio 
vfsfom  of  Philip  II.  and  destitute  of  bis  talenU,  they  deliberate 

'^  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  171. 
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|Mrpeta&lly«  but  determined  nothing.  No  remedy  wn«  applied  to 
the  e?ils  under  whieh  tlie  national  eommeree,  domestic  at  well  at 
foreign,  ltngni«lied.  These  evils  eontinned  to  increase;  and  Spain, 
with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  any  European 
state  possessed  neKher  vigour,  nor  moneys*  nor  industry.  At  length, 
the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slumbering 
genius  of  ttpain.  The  efforts  of  the  tfio  contending  parties  in  the 
eivil  war,  kindled  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  ihe 
erown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth,  in  some  degree, 
the  aneient  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus 
fbrmtnity  capable  of  adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those 
which  had  influenced  Ihe  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course 
of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  source  the  means  of 
availing  itself  of'  their  talents.  The  various  powers  who  favoured 
Ihe  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  of  the 
•Spanish  throne  sent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  support; 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  remitted  immense  sums  to  ^pain. 
These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre  of 
war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither.  Kmin  ^hi^  fp>^  one  of  ~7 
the  most  intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monar-  / 
«liy;  and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges, 
'that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  Ibttd  of  circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  ex* 
igencies  of  the  public 

$  XLVIII.  As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  throne,  they  discerned  this  chanse  in  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it;  for  although 
that  family  has  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  supe« 
riority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  attentive  to 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicitous  to  promote  it.  It  was, 
accordingly,  the  first  object  of  Philip  V^  to  suppress  an  innovation 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  overturn- 
ed the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with  America.  The 
English  and  Dutch,  by  their  superiority  in  the  naval  power,  having 
acquired  such  command  of  the  sea,  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies.  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  sub- 
jects in  America  those  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  they  could 
not  exist,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part 
of  their  treasure,  departed  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  max- 
ims as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The 
merchants  of  St  Male,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege 
of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it 
an  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
•opplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
not  in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods  whieh  they  imported  were  con- 
Tcyed  to  every  province  of  Spanish  America*  in  such,  abundance  as 
bad  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse 
had  been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from 
Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the 
mother  country  have  been  at  an  end.   The  most  peremptory  injunc- 

•  See  Note  LXXIV. 
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tioDi  were  (Jherefbre  itfued,  probibiting  the  admiMioD  of  foreign  v«t- 
tell  into  any  port  of  Pero  or  Chili,  and  a  Spanish  gaoadron  was 
employed  to  elear  the  South  Sea  of  intmdert,  whote  aid  was  no  log- 
ger necessary. 

%  XLIX.  Bat  though,  on  the  eessation  of  the  war,  whieh  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utreeht,  Spain  obtained  relief  fimai 
one  eneroaehment  on  her  eommereial  system*  she  was  eiposed  to  an- 
other, whieh  she  deemed  hardly  less  pernieious.  At  an  indaeenneat 
that  might  prevail  with  Qneen  Anne  to  eonelude  a  peaee,  irliiek 
France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V»  not  o«tj 
•onveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  MHento,  or  contract  for  tupplying 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  whieh  had  formerly  heene»j»ir* 
ed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilegr  wf 
sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Portobello  a  ship  of  five  hoadred 
tons,  laiden  with  European  commodities.  Id  consequeaee  of  tliify 
British  factories  were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera 
Cruz,  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  witk 
which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transactioos  of  htr 
colonies  was  removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  recidiag  ni 
the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and  of  chief  resort,  had  the  bent 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condifieB  «f 
the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated  and  occasi— al 
wants,  and  of  knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  iato 
them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  consequence  of  informatmi. 
so  authentic  and  eipeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  atlier 
English  colonies  %ino  traded  to  the  Spanish  main,  were  enabled  la 
assort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demanda  af 
the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  witk  a 
fkcility  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  period.  This,  hair- 
aver,  was  not  the  mast  fatal  consequence  of  the  Assiento  ta  the 
trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British  8outh  Sea  Company,  on* 

'xed  to  DM ' 


der  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorize 
by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Portobello,  poured  in  their  commodities 
on  the  Spanish  continent,  without  limitation  or  restraint*  laatead 
of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  osa- 
ally  employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden*  Ska 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vcmcIs,  which  maaringin 
tome  neighbouring  creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  Hreak  halec 
of  goods,  to  replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived 
at  the  fraud.*  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and 
partly  by  the  activity  of  private  interlopers,  almost  the  whale  trade 
of  Spanish  America  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense 
,  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envj 
of  other  natioas,  sunk  to  nothmg.t  and  the  squaiirott  itself  reduced 
from  fiAeen  thousaad  to  two  thousand  tons,  served  hardly  any  par- 
pose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fiftk  on 

silver. — 

$  L.  While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  so  sen- 
sibly their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some 
efforts  to  restrain  them.    Her  first  expedient  was  to  statioa  ships  af 

•  See  Note  LXXY.  t  ^^^' 
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foree  onder  tbe  appellatioii  of  Guarda  Coatui^  upon  (he.eoasts  of  those 
provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  freqaently  resorted.  x\s  pri* 
vate  interest  eoncurred  with  the  dutj' which  they  owed  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  those  vessels  vigilant 
nod  active^  some  check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  contraband 
trade;  though  in  dominions  so  extensive,  and  so  accessible  liy  seai 
liardly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  snflicient  to  guard  against  its  in* 
roads  in  every  quarter.  This  interroption  of  an  intercourse,  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  so  mueh  facility^  that  the  merchants  in 
tbe  British  colonies  were  aeeustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  al- 
lowable breach  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints^ 
''rhese  authorised,  in  some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interesting, 
bj  severai  uojastifiable  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains 
t>f  the  Spanish  Oiiarda  Costas,*  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a 
war  with  Spain;  in  consequence  of  whieh  the  latter  obtained  afi-  .  y^ 
nal  release  from  Assiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  v 
eonnneKe  of TieF"cot?niTes,  without  being  restrauied  by  any  eng|ige» 
oient  with  a  foreign  power. 

%  LI.  As  the  formidable  encroachment  of  the  English  on  their 
American  trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniardu  the  va^t  consump" 
lion  of  European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advan- 
tage of  accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand 
of  the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  devising 
tome  method  of  supplying  their  colonies,  different  from  their  ancient 
one  of  sending  thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mode  of  communica- 
tion had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the 
Oaleons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various  accidents, 
and  oAen  prevented  by  the  wars  whieh  raged  in  Europe;  but  long 
eitperienee  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  regular 
sumI  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  Enropean  goode 
in  the  Spanisn  settlements  frequently  became  excessive;  their  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention 
did  not  fail  to  observe  this  favnumb.le  opportunity;  an  ample 
•apply  was  poured  in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the 
French  and  Duteh  islands;  and  when  the  Gallons  at  length  arrived, 
they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce,  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  eonsidera-  / 
Ue  part  of  her  eemmeree  with  America  to  be  carvii^d  on  by  regiater^  v 
ships.  These  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals  between  tiie  sta^ 
ted  seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Se* 
▼ille  or  Cadiz,  unon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies, for  which  they  pay  a  Tery  high  premium,  an.d  are  destined  for 
those  ports  in  America  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen 
or  expected.  By  this  expedient,  such  a  regular  supply  of  the  com- 
modities, for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand,  is  conveyed  to  the 
American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by  the 
same  prospect  of  excessive  gain«  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged 
hy  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  con- 
traband trade. 

$  LII.  In  proportion  as  expericftee  manifested  the  advantages  of 

*  1739, 
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i  earryiog  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  nomber  of  remitter  fhips  locrec* 
A  ged;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1748^  the  Galeens,  after  haring  bees 
employed  upwards  of  two  eentdnes,  were  finally  laid  aside.  Fron 
that  period  there  has  been  no  intereourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  iNit 
by  single  ships,  despatehed  from  time  to  time  as  oeeasion  requires, 
and  when  the  merehants  expeet  a  profitable  market  will  opea. 
These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  eonrey  direetly  to  the  pertt 
in  the  South  Sea  the  produettons  and  manufaetnries  of  Europe,  fat 
whieh  the  people  settled  in  those  euuntries  were  formerly  obliged  to 
repair  to  Portobello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as  has  been  fomer- 
ly  observed,  most  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  eooi- 
meree  to  whieh  they  owed  their  prosperity.  This  disadvaatagej 
however,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefieial  efifeets  of  ikia 
new  arrangement,  as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  reoeivea 
new  supplies  of  European  commodities,  with  so  much  regularity, 
and  in  such  abundance,  as  must  not  only  contribute  greatly  te  the 
happiness^  but  increase  the  population  of  all  the  colonies  settled 
there.  But  as  all  the  register  ships  destined  for  the  Sonth  Seas 
/  mast  still  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to  re- 
Cturn  thither,  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in  its  new 
and  improved  form^  continues  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  tpeeiei 
of  monopoly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  effects  of  it»  whieh  ikave 
already  described. 

§  Llll.  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  regula- 
ting the  trade  with  its  more  flourishing  colonies,  it  has  extended 
likewise  to  the  reviving  commerce  in  those  settlemeats  where  it 
was  neglected,  or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tastes  which  the 
people  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  consequence  of  importing  the 
productions  of  those  countries  which  they  conquered  in  Amerieay 
that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universal.  The  ase  of  this  li- 
quor, made  with  a  paste,  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  the  eoeoa- 
tree,  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
learned  from  the  Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to  then,  aad  Is 
the  other  European  nations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing,  aad  •• 
wholesome,  that  it  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  considerable 
importance.  The  cocoa-tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts 
of  the  torrid  zone;  but  the  nuts  of  the  best  quality,  next  to  thase  of 


Goatimala,  on  the  South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plaias  of 
Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.     In  consequeihce  of  this 
knowledged  superiority  of  the  quality  of  cocoa  in  that  province,  i 


its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  whieh  facilitates  the  eoBvey- 
anee  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cocoa  there  is  more  extensive 
than  in  any  district  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vieiatty  9t 
their  settlements  in  the  small  island  of  Curazoa  and  Bnea-Ayre,  to 
the  coast  of  Caraceas«  gradnalfy  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cocoa  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mother  country  for  this  valnahle 
commodity  ceased  almost  entirely;  and  such  was  the  supine  negli- 
gence of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of  their  commercial  arrange- 
ments, that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In 
order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than  pernicious  to  his 
subjects,  Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  merchants 
fin  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and  Cumaaajsn 
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condition  of  their  employiog,  at  their  own  eipeDAe,  a  tnffieicnt  oani- 
ber  of  armed  resseU  to  clear  the  eoast  of  interlopers.  This  socie- 
ety,  sometimes  distlngnished  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Gni« 
puseoa,  from  the  prorinee  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of 
America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  operations  with  such 
▼igoar  and  snecess,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  iniportaut  branch  > 
»of  commerce,  which  she  had  soffered  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive  consumption  at  a 
moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Ca- 
raceas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution;  for  al- 
though, at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  those  mono* 
|Milies,  whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spirit  of  industry,  instead  of 
calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  lineen  prevented  from  ope  rat- 
ing in  this  manner  by  several  salutary  ifgnlations,  framed  upon 
foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and  of  puroose  to  obviate  them.  The 
planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  com- 
pany, either  for  the  importation  of  European  commodities,  or  the 
sale  of  their  own  productions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  isl- 
ands have  the  privilege  of  sending  thither  annually  a  register  ship 
of  considerable  burden)  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
•ompany.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that 
both  with  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase,  and  what  they  sell, 
the  price  seems  to  he  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The 
•ompany  has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former*  or  of  degrading 
the  latter  at  pleasure;  and  accordinghr,  since  it  was  established,  the 
increase  of  culture,  of  population,  and  of  live  stock,  in  the  province 
af  Caraccas,  has  been  very  considerable.* 

$  LIT.  Bnt  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  svstem 
which  time  has  rendered  venerable^  and  as  it  is  still  more  slowly 
that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  flow,  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  con- 
cerning the  American  trade,  paid  sueh  deference  to  the  ancient 
saaxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  obliae  both  the  register  ships 
which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  tlie  Ouipuscoao  Company  ^ 
from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  In  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since 
bis  reign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  bc^tn'  to  spread  in 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  whith  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  present  age  to  have  turned  from  fnvolous  or  abstruse  specula- 
tions,  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  imiuenee 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  researches  of  ingenious  authors,  con- 
eeming  the  police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of 
the  Spanish  system  with  respect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not 
only  been  exposed  with  severity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  wamins  to 
other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung  with  the  reproaches  of  these 
authors,  or  convinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonished  by  se- 
veral enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country,  seem  at  length  to 
have  discovered  the  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow  maxims, 
which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long  re* 

•  See  Note  UCXVI. 
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tarded  its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monareh  itofv  ea  the  throne,  Ibt 
Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first  publie  regalation  formed  in  some- 
cjuenee  of  sueh  enlarged  ideas. 

$  LV.  While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  aneient  mtiim 
eoneerning  her  eommeree  with  Ameriea,  she  was  so  maeh  afraid  of 
opening  any  ehannt^i^by  whieh  an  illicit  trade  might  findadmiuisDii- 
to  the  eolonieH,  (hat  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  anj  interesnne 
%vith  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  bj  her  annual  fleeU^ 
lliere  was  no  establishment  for  a  regular  eomnninieation  sf  either 
publie  or  private  intelligeuee,  between  the  nTother  eountrj  and  iti 
American  settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessary  inMitstieS) 
the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  iodividiiali, 
were  retarded  or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  reoeiTed 
from  foreigners  her  first  information  with  respect  to  veryisterttl- 
ing  Clients  in  her  own  ci>lohies.  But  though  this  defect  in  police 
was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jetlQW 
spirit  with  which  the  Spanish  monarch*  guarded  the  eielniirc trade, 
restrained  them  from  applying  it.  At  length  Charles  IIL  sormooat- 
^d  those  considerations  which  had  deterred  his  predecesssn,  asd 
in  the  year  1764  appointed  paeket-boats  to  be  despatched  ob  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Ports- 
Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  Porto  Bello,  and  transmitted  hj  post  throuj^h  the  kisg- 
doms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spaiifc.  Withao 
less  regularity  packet-boata  sail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  dels 
Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made  for  a  speedy  and  certain  eiroi»- 
tion  of  intelligence  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Spain,  froa 
which  equal  advantages  must  redoand  to  the  political  and  ^^^ 
tile  interest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  new  arrangement,  a leheiie 
of  extending  commerce  has  been  more  immediately  connected.  £■» 
of  the  packet  boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable  burd^ 
is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such  commodities  as  are  lie 
product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are 
bound.  In  return  for  these  they  may  bring  home  to  ^**™fff  l^ 
equal  auantity  of  American  proiluctioiis.  lliis  may  be  ^^■•'^ 
as  the  first  relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  tratf* 
with  the  New  World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attcn^t to ad»it 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  some  share  iit  it. 

$  LVI.  It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  jht 
1765,  Charles  HI.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands, to- 
ha,  Hispaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  ssbjeeU 
in  every  province  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  fl«"^'' 
tain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are  specified  in  the  **''**' f^J"? 
season,  and  with  whatever  eargo  they  deemed  most  proper,  wilhoo 
any  other  warrant  than  a  simple  clearance  from  the  custoni-hoow 
of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He  releaicd  them 
from  the  numeroua  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  on  goods  export 
I  to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substituted  a n<^^''*^^ \^^. 
Nl  ais4irthe  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  ^^^!^^' 
ed  them  to  return  either  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  wR^^ 
*hey  might  hope  for  a  more  advantageous  market,  and  *^*If. .  -. 
ter  the  homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  usual  duties*    *■*• 
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pie  pririie^y  whieh  mt  onee  broke  throogh  all  the  fenees  which  the 
jealoiu  policy  of  Spain  had  been  laboariog,  lor  two  eentories  and  a 
half,  to  throw  round  its  commercial  interconrsc  with  the  New 
World)  was  »oon  after  extended  to  Lj^ltisiana,  and  to  the  provinoea 
of  Yocatan  and  Campeachy. 

$  LVII.  The  propriety  of  this  ionoTation,  which  may  be  eonti- 
dered  as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  haii  appeared 
from  its  effects-  Prior  to  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade^jpaia 
derived  hardly  any  benefit  from  its  neglected  eohraies  in  Hitpaniolay 
Porto-Rieo,  Margarita*  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with  Cuba 
was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  was  en- 
grossed almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  soon  as  a  general  li- 
berty of  trade  was  permitted,  the  intercourse  with  those  provincea 
revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression,  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than  ten 
years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled  Even  in  those 
iettlements  where,  from  the  languishing  Mtate  of  industry,  greater 
efforts  were  requisite  to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has 
heen  doubled.  It  is  computed,  that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  al- 
ready employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Oaleons  and  Plota,  at  the  most  flourishing  era  of 
their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are  not  confined 
to  a  few  merchants,  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  dif- 
fused through  every  province  of  the  kingdom;  and  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  must  en- 
courage and  add  vivacity  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer. 
Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports;  it  derives  ad- 
vantage likewise  from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  pros- 
pect of  being  soon  able  to  supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of 
extensive  consumption,  for  which  it  formerly  depended  on  foreign- 
ers.   The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  ereat,  in 


proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that  of  any  Kuropeaa 
kingdom.  But  though  possessed  of  countries  in  the  New  World, 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar-cane; 
though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  was  once  more  considerable;  such  has  been  the  fatal 
tendency  of  ill  judged  institations  in  America,  and  such  the  pres- 
sirre  of  improper  taxes  in  £urope,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entire- 
ly this  branch  of  industry,  which  has  enriched  other  nations.  This 
commodity,  which  has  now  become  an  article  of  primary  necessity 
in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  foreigners, 
and  had  (he  mortificaiion  to  see  their  country  drained  annudly  of 
great  sums  on  that  account.  But  if  that  spirit,  nhieh  the  permission 
of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  shall  persevere  in  its  efforts  with 
the  same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico 
may  increase  so  iiiiich,that  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their 
growth  of  sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

$  LVIII.  Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  resulting  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  the 
rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with  repect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mo« 
tber  country  with  the  colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse 
of  one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the 
old  system,  all  the  plrovtnccs  situated  on  the  Souths  Seas  were  pro* 
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bibited^  oader  the  most  severe  penalties*  from  holding  any 
Biealion  with  ^Qganother.     Though  earh  of  these  %ieldt*d  peeeiiar 
prodttctioDs,  thereeTpfo€at  eirhaase  of  iv^hieh  might  have  added  ta 
the  happiness  of  their  retipfcclive  inhabitants  or  have  faeilitatpd 
their  progress  in  industry  so  solieitons  was  the  eonneil  of  the  Indies 
to  prevent  their  reeeivingany  supply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the  pe- 
riodieal  fleets  from   Europe,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it 
emelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  proTineen 
of  New  Spain,  in  Goatim&la,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Uraaada, 
from  sueh  a  eorrespondenee  with  their  fellow  subjects,  as  tended 
manifestly  to  their  mutual  prosperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  re«trie« 
tions  devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  exelnsive  trade  with  her 
American  settlements,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt^ 
or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  effects.     This  grievance,  coeval 
f  ^ith  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  Paei- 
,  fie  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.    In  the  year  1774,  Charles  III.  pah- 
I  lished  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provinces  which  I  nave 
!  menrioned  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  each  other.»     What 
may  be  the  effects  of  opening  this  communication  between  coantriea 
destined  by  their  situation  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  he 
determined  by  experience.  Thi>y  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial 
and  extensive.    The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  aiaai* 
festly  no  less  laudable,  than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  ii 
liberal;  and  both  discover  the  progress  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  Ikr  eie- 
rated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on  which  her  sy stent 
for  regulating  the  trade,  and  conducting  the  government  of  her  ee- 
lonies  was  originally  founded. 

$  MX.  At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  bcea  intent  on  intradnc- 
ing  regulations,  suggested  by  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into 
her  system  of  American  eommcrce^  she  has  not  heea  inattentive  to 
the  interior  government  of  her  eolonies.    Here  too  there  was  much 
room  for  reformation  and  improvement;  and  Don  Joseph  Oalvezi 
who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  department  fsr  Indian  afairs  ia 
Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  onlv  of  obsenriag  the 
defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  fraone  of  the  eeloniea,  hat  of 
discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.    After  being  empley ed  aeroa 
years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  nussion  and  wUh  ttrj 
extensive  powers,  as  inspector  general  of  New  Spain;  after  Titkiig 
^^     in  person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora^  and  CaUforaiat. 
and  making  several  important  alterations  in  the  state  ot^tikcT peRtf 
and  revenue;  he  be^an  his  ministry  with  a  general  reforaiation  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice  in   'merica.    In  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  population  and  wealth  in  the  colonies,  the  business  of  the  Coarta 
of  Audience  has  increased  so  much,  that  the  number  of  judges  of 
which  they  were  originally  composed,  has  been  fonnd  inadequate  to 
the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  salaries  settled 
upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the  statiofi. 
As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audience,  with  higher  ti- 
tles and  more  ample  appointments.f 
$ LX.  To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted  fcr  i^ 

♦  See  Note  LXXVIf.  f  GaseU  de  Msdrid,  19th  March,  177A 
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hew  distrilmtioa  of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even 
finee  the  establishment  of  a  third  vieerojralty  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada^  so  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
New  Worldy  that  several  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from  the  capitals  in 
vhich  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attenTion,  nor  their  authority) 
^ould  reach  so  far.  Some  provinces  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of 
liew  Spain  lay  above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
eonntries  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  farther  from  Lima.  The 
people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of  its  in- 
ferior ministers  they  often  feel,  and  rather  submit  to  these  in  silence, 
ihan  involve  themselves  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to 
the  distant  capitals,  where  alone  they  can  find  redress.  As  a  reme- 
dy for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty  has  been  erected,*  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  are  subjected  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Bue- 
nos-Ayres,  Paragna,  Tucuman,  rotosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Char- 
eas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this  well  judged 
arran^ment,  two  advantages  are  gained.  All  the  inconveniences 
oeeasioned  by  the  remote  iif nation  of  those  provinces^  which  had  ' 
been  long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
moved. The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated  from 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  superior,  whose  seat  of 
government  at  Boenos-A}  res  will  be  commodious  and  aeeessiblet 
The  contraband  trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  so 
extensive,  as  must  have  put  a  final  stop  to  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities from  Spain  to  her  southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more 
thoroughly,  and  with  greater  facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate, 
by  his  vieinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its 

E regress  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes<  Don  Pedro  Zevallo^,  who 
as  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to 
those  of  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both  with  the  state  and 
Interest  of  the  countnes  over  which  he  is  to  preside,  having  served 
in  them  long»  and  with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment,  sue- 
eeeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories, originall)  subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off 
from  their  jurisdiction. 

$  LXl.   rhe  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  like- 
iriee  been  eonsiderabiy  circumscribed  and  with  no  less  propriety 
BXkd  diseemment.     Four  of  its  most  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Ci-  \ 
Baloa,  California,  and  New -Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a  sepa-  j| 
rate  governmeni.     The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  entrusted  with 
this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he 
enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank;  but  his  jurisdiction 
is  altogether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.     The 
erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  not 
only  by  the  consideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces 
from  Mexico,  but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there, 
which  1  have  mentioned.     Countries  containing  the  richest  mine^^  ^ 
of  gold  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  ^  I 
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whieh  probably  may  ariie  intd  greater  importanee,  reqaired  the  hik- 
mediate  ingpeetion  ef  a  governor,  to  whom  they  should  be  speeiaHy 
committed.  As  every  eontideratioli  of  duty,  of  inf erest,  and  of  van- 
ity, mast  concur  in  prompting  those  new  governors  to  encourage 
such  exertions  as  tend  to  diffuse  opulence  and  prosperity  thrciogk 
the  provinces  committed  to  their  eharge,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  America,  long 
depressed  by  the  langonr  and  feebleness  natural  to  provinces  which 
compose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empiire,  may  be  animated 
with  vigour  and  activitv,  when  brought  so  near  theseat  of  power  as 
to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

§  LXII  Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  Honse  •f 
Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progress  of  their  reg* 
alations,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to 
the  commerce  and  government  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor 
has  their  attention  been  ao  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render  them  negleetfiil 
of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domeatie 
errors  and  defect  in  policy.  Fully  sentible  of  the  causes  to  which 
the  declension  of  Spain,  from  her  former  prosperity,  ought  to  he  im- 
puted, they  have  mado  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such  extent  and 
perfection  to  their  manufactures,  as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the 
demands  of  America  from  their  own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom. 
This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  by  a  variety  of  edicts 
issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht  They  have  granted  boanties  for 
the  enconragement  of  some  branches  of  industry;  they  have  lowered 
the  taxes  on  others;  they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  have 
loaded  with  additional  duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  as  come  ia 
competition  with  their  own;  they  have  institnied  societies  for  the  tsi- 
provement  tff  trade  and  agrienltorc;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  has- 
handmen  in  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them 
the  waste  fields;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised 
by  commercial  wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their 
own  industry,  and  disconntenaneing  (hat  of  other  nations.  These,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  pro- 
priety and  effects.  There  is  no  effort  of  legislation  more  ardsioosi 
no  experiment  in  policy  more  nncertain,  than  an  attempt  to  revivo- 
the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it  whore 
it  is  unknown.  Nations,  already  possessed  of  extensive  commerce, 
enter  into  competition  with  such  advantages*  derived  from  the  large 
capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity  of 
their  manufactures,  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  (hat  the  s^ate  whieh  aims  at  rivalling,'or  supplant- 
ing them,  must  expect  to  struggle  with  many. difficulties,  and  be  con- 
tent to  advance  slowly  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry,  now 
in  Spain,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  list- 
less monarchs  of  the  Austrian  line  its  progrcns  must  appear  consid- 
erable^ and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the  jealouny,  and  to  call  forth  the 
moHt  vieorons  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in  possession  of  the  lucra- 
tive trade  whieh  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from  them.  One 
circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain  an  object  of  more 
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•ertoiit  aticiitton  to  the  other  Eai^iieaii  pov^ri.  They  are  not  to 
be  aseribed  wholly  to  the  iaAaeDee  of  the  erowo  ao<f  iti  miniiten. 
The  semimeiits  aod  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  seeond  the  provi* 
dent  eare  of  their  monarehs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  aa* 
tten  has  adopted  mofe  liberal  ideas,  not  onlj  with  respoet  to  eom« 
meree,  bat  domeHtie  poliej.  In  all  the  later  Spanish  writers,  de* 
fbetsfn  the  arrangements  of  their  country  eoneerning  both  are  ae* 
knowledgedf  and  remedies  proposed,  whieh  ignorance  rendered  their 
aneestors  inenpable  of  diseeming^  and  pride  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  eonfesB  *  Bat  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have  done,  moeh 
remains  to  do.  Many  pernicioos  institutions  and  abases,  deeply  in- 
corporated with  the  system  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which 
kas  been  long  established  in  Spain,  must  be  abolished,  before  indus- 
try and  Manafketurei  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

$  LXIIl.  Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain 
with  respect  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and  systematical  to  be 
Carried  Into  complete  etecution.  The  leeislatore  that  loads  trade 
with  impositions  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  restrictions  too  severe, 
d^eats  its  own  intention,  aad  is  only  multiplying  the  indneemeats  to 
▼iolate  Its  itatutes,  and  proposing  a  high  premium  to  encourage  il- 
licit traffic.  The  Spaniards,  botn  in  Europe  and  America,  being 
^reamseribed  in  their  mntual  intercourse  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  continu- 
ally on  the  stretch  hnw  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  in* 
genaity  of  private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this,  which 
pnblie  wisilom  cannot  foresee,  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This 
spirit,  eoonteracting  that  of  the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of 
mfmitt  with  America  id  all  its  branches;  and  from  the  highest  de- 
partments in  government,  descends  to  the  lowest.  The  very  offieert 
appointed  to  cheek  contraband  trade,  are  often  employed  as  instm- 
ments  in  carrying  it  on;  and  the  boards  instituted  to  restrain  and 
pontsh  it,  are  the  chantrels  through  wbieh  it  flowd.  The  king  it  \ 
supposed,  by  the  most  inteNigent  Spanish  writtrs»  to  be  defrauded,  by  ! 
rartousartilBces,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought  / 
to  i^ceive  from  America;  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  so  ma-  ' 
ay  persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  kdow  ledge 
of  tkem  will  never  reach  the  throne.  «  How  many  ordinances,*' says 
Corita,  **  how  many  instructions^  how  many  letters  A-om  our  sever- 
^  cign,  are  sent  in  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  little  are  they 
**  observed,  and  what  small  advantaae  is  derived  from  them!  To  ma 
^  the  old  observation  appears  just,  tkat  where  there  are  many  phy- 

*  sicians,  and  many  mcdicinesy  there  is  a  want  of  health;  akere  ^ 

<<  there  are  many  laws,  and  many  Jndjes,  there  ii  w»Qt  of  Justice.  "vV 

*  We  have  Vi(Jei*by4,pre«ldents,  governors,  oydors.  corrigidors,  aK      '' 
^  caldes,  and  thousands  of  al^azils  abound  every  where;  bat  not-    J "  ^ 
**  withstanding  all  these,  public  abuses  continue  to  multiply.''  Time    ^.^ 
hat  increased  the  evils  wnieh  he  lamented  as  earlv  as  the  reiipi  of         V' 
Philip  IL    ^  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  ,aU  tha^calooies  oX  [t  J' 
€lpain  in  America.    Men  Tar  removed  from  the  seat  of  government;    V 
hnpatient  to  acqnire  wealth,  that  they  may  retam  speedily  flrom    V^j  ' 
what  tkey  ara  apt  to  consider  as  a  itate  of  exile  in-  ^  remote  W^^^ 

«SeeKoteLXXyiI{^ 
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htalthfol  eoaBtrj;  allsred  bj  opp»rtiinitief  too  tempting  imh%f^ 
^itted^  and  sedueed  by  the  example  of  those  aronnd  them;  find  their 
lentimentt  of  honour  and  of  doty  gradually  relax»  In  private  life, 
they  give  themselves  op  to  a  dissolote  luxury,  while  in  their  pohlie 
eonduet  they  beeome  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  lovereign 
and  to  their  eountry. 

$  LXIY.  Before  I  elote  this  aeeount  of  the  Spanish  trade  itt 
Ameriea,  there  remains  one  detaehed,  but  important  braneh  of  itf 
to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  aeeession  to  the  throne,  Philip  IL 
formed  a  sehemo  of  planting  a  eolony  in  the  Philippine  isiaiids, 
whieh  had  been  negleeted  sinee  the  time  of  their  discovery;  and  ha 
aeeomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out  from  New 
Bpain.  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Lueonia,  was  the  station  chosen  for 
the  capital  of  this  new  establishment  From  it  an  active  eonuner- 
cial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  naniber 
of  that  indostrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled 
in  the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  sup- 
plied the  eolony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and 
manufactures  of  the  Bast,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  Anerr 
ica,  by  a  course  of  navigation,  the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our 
globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with  Callao, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru;  but  experience  having  discovered  the  imoro- 
priety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communication  with  Maa- 
ila  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  was  rasor- 
ed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,^on  the  coast  of  New  Spain* 
After  vArlOUrarrUig^KncnTs^  it  has  been  brought  into  a  regular  form. 
One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  permit- 
s^  ted  to  carry  out  silver  to  the  amount  offivcniindred  thtinsanif  pntn 
but  tl|ey  have  hardly  any  thing  else  ofvalue  onboard^n  return  for 
whieh,  they  brine  back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  eaU- 
coes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and  every  precious  article  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuitv  of  its  people,  has  ena- 
bled the  £ast  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some  time  the 
merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffio,  and 
might  send  annualh  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the  com* 
modifies  whieh  they  imported.  At  length,  the  Peruvians  were  ox- 
eluded  from  this  trade  oy  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commo- 
dities thM  the  East  reserved  solely  for  the  consumption  of  New 
Spain. 

In  consquence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntry 
enjoy  advantages,  unknown  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  Tha 
manufactures  of  the  East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  cli* 
mate,  and  more  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  & 
lower  price;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so 
considerable,  as  to  enrich  all  those  who  are  employed,  oitber  ia 
bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them  in  New  Spain*.  As 
the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of  renla- 
tioos  concerted  with  the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  eircumserine  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  importedi  great  qoaati* 
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ties  of  India  goods  are  pomeed  into  the  marketi  of  New  Spaia;*  aad 
when  the  flota  arrivet  at  Vera  Cniz  from  Europe,  it  often  6nds  the 
wants  of  the  ]people  already  sopplied  by  cheaper  and  more  aeeepta^ 
ble  commodities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  eommereial  arrangements  of  Spain,  anv  eir* 
enmstaaee  more  inexplieable  than  the  permission  of  this  trade  be- 
tween New  9pain  ana  thePhilippines^ormore  repagnant  to  its  fun- 
damental maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence 
an  the  mother  country,  by  prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse 
that  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  supply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permission  must  appear  still 
more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that  Spain  herself  carries  on 
no  direct  trade  with  her  settlements  in  the  Philippines,  and  graato 
a  privilej^e  to  one  of  her  American  colonics,  which  she  denies  to  her 
•nbjects  m  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  colonists  who  original- 
ly took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from 
New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourse  with  a  country  which  they  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  parent  state,  before  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  aware  of  its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regula- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  it.  Many  remonstrances  hare  been  pre- 
sented against  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into 
suiother  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which  ought  to  Oow 
into  the  kinj^dom,  an  tending  to  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  independenjBO 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  against  which 
it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  flu*  removed  from  the  in- 
sjpection  of  goTcrnment.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight  liffort  of  po* 
litical  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  anv  practice  which  numbers 
mn  interested  in  supporting,  and  to  iihich  time  has  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Mani- 
la seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
chief  canse  of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

$  LXV.  But,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  co- 
lonies of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the 
publie,  occasioned  by  the  illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as 
well  as  by  the  rarious  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  then^elves  are 
guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the  Spanish  mon^ 
archs  receiTC  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their  American  do- 
minions. This  arises  from  taxes  of  rarious  kinds,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  Worlu:  to 
this  class  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the 
mines,  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians;  the  former  is  term-  v/  -. 
ed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  o^signiory^  the  latter  is  the  duty  of  ^j 
vasmage.  The  seconTIEraneneSlffprehendB  the  numerois  duties 
upon  commerce,  which  accompany  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of 
its  progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant, to  the  petty  ttaffic  of  the  vender  by  retail  The  third  iu- 
clndes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  admi- 
nistrator of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  receives  the  first  fruits^  annates,  spoils,  and  other  spirita^ 

•See  Note  UXa. 
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al  revenaet,  leried  hj  the  apostolie  ehamber  ia  Borope;  aii  is  m* 
titled  likewise  to  the  proSt  arisins  from  the  sale  of  the  ball  af  Cra- 
zado.  This  bull,  whieh  is  published  every  two  years,  eoataiof  aa 
absolotion  from  past  oiTeoees  by  the  pope,  aod,  amoug  other  imaui* 
nities,  a  permissioo  to  eat  sereral  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  dari^ 
lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed  in  dispersing 
those  bulls  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  intereoted 
eloquence;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  implieit 
assent;  and  every  person  in  tho  Spanish  eolonles,  of  Bnropeaa,  Cre- 
olian,  or  mixed  raee,  purchases  a  bull,  whieh  is  deemed  essential  t& 
his  salvation,  at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  government* 

$  LXYI.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  ftinds,  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision.  The  extent  of  tlia 
Spanish  dominions  in  America,  the  jealousy  of  government,  whiek 
renders  them  inaccessible'  to  foreigners,  the  mysterions  iileaee 
which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  observe  with  respect  to  tka 
interto^  state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  this  sahjaat 
with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But  an  acconot,  appa- 
rently no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been  pabliahad 
of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  somis 
iaea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected  in  the  other  provinces.  Aa- 
jSording  to  that  account,  the  crown  does  aot  receive  from  all  the  da- 
partments  of  taxation  in  ^ew  Spain,  a  million  of  our  money,  from 
which  one  half  mvsi  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provioeial 
establishjnent.t  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inferiar  ta 
this;  and  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  Americaf  iaela- 
ding  the  islands,  furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shall  aot 
perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  aeft 

f»ublic  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  mil* 
ion  and  a  half  sterling.  This  falls  far  short  of  the  immeoie  oomi 
to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecture,  hare  raised  the 
Spanish  revenue  in  America.^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  apaa 
one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  Europaaa  powers, 
who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies.  All  the  advantage 
that  accrues  toother  nations, from  their  American  dominions, arises 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade;  but  beside  this,  Spaia 
has  brought  her  colonie§  to  contribute  towards  increasing  the  pow- 
er of  the  state;  and  in  return  for  *prot^tion,  to  bear  a  proportiaaal 
share  of  the  common  burden. ' 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  be  the  luaaoat 
of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America,  arises  wholly  from  the  taxea 
eollectea  there,  and  is  far  from  belna  the  whole  of  what  aceruea  ta 
the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  beavv  dotiea 
imposed  on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  Amenea,$  as 
well  as  what  is  paid  by  those  which  she  sends  home  ia  return;  the 
tax  upon  the  negro  slaves,  with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New 
■Wwnr;*tngifrireT"wiib  seV^fal  smaller  branches  of  finance,  bring 
large  sum§  into  the  treasury,  tho  precise  extent  of  whieh  1  cannot 
pretend  to  ascertain. 

•  Sec  Note  LXXX.  t  Sec  Note  LXXXf. 

%  Sec  Note  LXXXU.  §  See  Note  LXXX^. 
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$XLVtf.  Bat  if  the  revenoe  whieh  Spain  draws  fram  Amerioa 
be  great,  the  expense  of  administration  in  her  eolonies  bears  pro- 

{ortion  to  it.  In  every  departnent,  even  of  her  domestie  poliee  and 
nanees,  Spain  has  adopted  a  system  more  complex,  and  more  en- 
eumhered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  mnltitode  of  officers,  # 
than  that  of  any  European  nation,  in  whieh  the  soverei^  possesses 
•neh  extensive  power.  Prom  the  jealous  spirit  with  whieh  Spain 
watehes  over  her  Araeriean  settlements,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard 

X'nst  fhind  in  provinces  so  remote  firom  inspection,  boards  and 
ers  have  been  mnlfiplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  atten- 
tion. In  a  country  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great,  the  salaries 
allotted  to  every  person  in  pnolic  office  must  be  high,  and  must 
load  the  revenue  with  an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  govern* 
ment  greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexieoy 
Pern,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Oraoada,  as  representatives  of  the 
king's  person,  among  people  fond  of  o^teniation,  maintain  all  the 
state  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the 
Bodel  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household 
regularly  established,  nnmerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  power, 
displaying  such  porno,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  exnense  incurred  by  supporting  the  ex- 
ternal and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  the  crown. 
The  viceroys  have  besides  peculiar  appointmenU  suited  to  their 
exalted  station.  The  salaries  fixed  bv.  law  are  indeed  extremely 
moderate;  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  du« 
eats;  and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  thousand  ducats. 
Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to  forty  thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  reve- 
aae  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authori- 
ty extending  to  every  department  of  government,  and  the  power  of 
disposing  of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities 
of  accumulating  wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as  le- 
gal and  allowed  emoluments^  large  sums  are  often  added  by  exac- 
tions, which,  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to  restrain.  By  mo- 
nopolising some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  in 
others,  bv  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  subject  of  any  European  mon«- 
areh  enjoys**  From  the  single  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  JV*ameday,  (whieh  is  always  observed  as  a 
high  festival),  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  known  to  re- 
ceive sixty  thousand  pesos.  According  to  a  Spanish  saving,  the  le- 
gal revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits  depend  upon 
Kis  opportunities  and  his  conscience.    Sensible  of  this,  the  kings  of  . 

Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a  commission  to  their.  \ 

viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.    This  circumstance,  however,  ren-\  t /C'^ 
ders  them  often  more  repacioos,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ar-  \ 
donr  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  power  y 
which  they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period;  and  short  as  its  dn-*^ 
ration  is,  it  usually  affords  sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered 

*  See  Note  LXXXIV. 
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fortane,  or  for  ereating  a  new  one.  Bot  evon  io  litoationo  m  tryiog 
to  human  frailty,  there  are  instaneet  of  virtae  that  remaiaa  BBie« 
daeed.  In  the  jear  1773,  the  Marquit  de  Croix  finished  the  term  of 
his  Ticeroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  nnsaspeeted  integrity;  and  in- 
fttead  of  bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admiim^ 
tion  and  applanse  of  a  gratefb!  people,  whom  his  goTenmoU  had 
rtndered  happy. 


THE 

BISTORT  OF  AMERICA, 

BOOKS  li.  An  X. 

dONTAINmO 

THE  BISTORT  OF  VIRGINIA, 

TO  TH£  TEAR  1688;  AKD 

THE  HIBTORT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 

TO  THB  TEiA  1652. 


AIXVSRTISCMBNT. 


THE  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  with  re* 
ipect  to  the  History  of  America,  comprehended  not  only  an  account 
Mthedisooveryofthat  country,  and  of  tne  conquest  and  colonies  of  the 
Spaniards,  bat  embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
establishments  in  the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  se* 
Teral  nations  of  Europe  in  the  West-India  islands.  It  was  his  intention 
90t  to  have  published  any  part  of  the  work  unt  il  the  whole  was  complet- 
ed. In  the  preface  to  his  Histonr  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the 
two  volumes  which  contain  an  account  of  the  discoveiyoi  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that 
qmrterof  the  globe.  He  says,  ^^  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
History  of  British  America;^  and  he  announces  his  intention  to  return 
to  that  part  of  his  Work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment  which  at  that  time 

i>re?ailed  in  the  British  colonies  b  America  should  subside,  and  regu- 
ar  government  be  re-established.  Various  causes  concurred  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  fulfiling  his  intentisii. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  foresaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Robertson  at  different  times  destroyed 
many  of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  His- 
tory of  British  America  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and 
which  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  It  is' written  with  his  own  hand, 
as  all  his  works  were:  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  Man- 
uscripts which  I  have  ever  seen;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  as  it  escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had 
been  committed.  I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  but,  before  I 
came  to  any  resolution  about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the 
bands  of  some  of  those  friends  whom  my  father  used  to  consult  oa 
such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been  rashness  and  presumption  in  me 
to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It  was  perused  by  some, 
other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste  and  judgement  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence:  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  hn 
a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
mj  fatt^er's  works. 
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When  I  determined  to  follow  that  ad^ce,  it  was  aeircmnrtaiiceer 
gfeat  weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never  could  think  mjseif  at  liberty  t» 
destroy  those  papers  whieh  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  betsg 
preserved,  and  as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  here- 
after fall,  I  considered  it  as  certain  that  they  would  be  published  at 
some  future  period,  when  they  midit  meet  with  an  Eiditorwfao,  nal 
being  actuated  by  the  same  sacred  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the 
Author  which  I  feel,  might  make  alterations  and  adoitions,  and  ob- 
trude the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine  and  authentic  work.  The 
MS.  is  now  published,  such  as  it  was  left  by  the  Author;  nor  have  i 
presumed  to  make  mj  addition,  alteration,  or  correction  whatever* 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

Quebi^-Street,  EdINBVRQ0| 
April,  170e* 
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BOOK  IX. 


{^  I.  Spirit  of  Adventure  ewekened  in  EngUnd  by  Colunbut*!  ditcoveriei.  4  tL 
Checked  by  ontkilfulnest  in  navigation,  i  ni.  Expedition  from  Bristol  under 
tbe  command  of  Cabot.  %  IV.  Cabot  diacovers  Newfoundland,  and  saib  along 
the  coast  of  Virginia.  ^  V.  Henry  does  not  profit  by  Cabot's  discovery.  §  VL 
Nor  his  immediate  successors.  %  VIL  Expedition  to  South  America,  undet 
the  command  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  §  Ylfl.  Unsuccessful  attempu  to  discover 
a  north-vest  passage  to  the  Indies.  ^  IX*  Sir  Hugh  Willoughb^  sails  in 
search  of  a  north-east  passage.  ^  X.  Wiltoughby  perishes.  One  of'^his  shipa 
winters  at  Archangel— Tbe  captain  visits  Moscow,  i  XI.  Trade  opened  with 
Kuss'uu  §  XU.  Communication  with  India  by  land.  ^  XIII,  Expedition  to 
the  eoast  of  Africa.  S  XIV.  Beign  of  Elizabeth  auspicious  to  discovery.  ^  XV. 
Frobisber  makes  three  attempts  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  —Sir 
Francis  Drake  sails  round  the  world.  S  XVL  Enthusiasm  of  discovery. 
S  XVII.  First  projects  of  a  colony  in  North  America.  ^  XVIII.  Charter  grant* 
ed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  §  XIX%  First  expedition  sails.  §  XX.  The  plan  re* 
•umed  by  Ralegh.— Diacovery  of  Virginia.  ^  XXI.  Colony  established  in 
Virginia  by  Sir  Kichard  Greenville,  i  XXII.  In  danger  of  perishing  by  fa^ 
nkiei  returns  to  England.  %  XXIIl.  Knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  by 
this  expedition-*-Use  of  tobacco  introdiiced  into  Eogland.  f  XXIV.  Ralegh's 
second  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia-— Colony  perishes  by  famine. 
^XXV.  Ralegh  abandons  the  design  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia.  ^  XXVI. 
Circumstances  in  Elizabeth's  reign  un&vourable  to  colonization.  ^  XXVIl. 
Keign  of  James  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  colonies.  S  XXVIII.  Direct 
course  from  England  to  North  America  ftrst  attempted  by  Gosnold.  §  XXIX. 
Consequences  of  Gosoold's  voyage.  ^  XXX.  Hakluyt  improves  the  commer- 
cial and  naval  skill  of  that  age.  ^  XXXI.  James  divides  the  coast  of  North 
America  into  two  parts— And  grants  cbartera  to  two  companies— -Tenor  of 
these  charter*.  %  XXXH.  Defecu  of  these  charters.  $  XXXUI.  Colonies  of 
Virginia  and  New  England,  ^  XXXIV.  Advantages  of  tracing  the  history  of 
these  colonies  in  their  infant  state.  §  XXXV.  Newport  sails  lor  Virginia.-* 
Diacovers  the  Chesapeake— Sails  up  James-river— Founds  James-town— Bad 
administration— Colony  annoyed  by  the  Indians-Buffers  from  scarcity,-  and 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate— Smith  called  to  the  command,  restores  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony— He  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  ^  XXXVl. 
On  his  return*  be  6nda  the  colonies  almost  ruine<l— Seasonable  succours 
from  Eogland—Colonisu  <leceived  by  the  appearances  of  goU.  ^  XXX VIL 
Smith  undertakes  a  survey  of  the  country— A  new«harter  granted  §XXX  VIII. 
Lord  Delaware  appointed  governor^— Gates  and  Summers  appointed  to  com« 
mand  till  tlie  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware— Their  ship  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Bermudas.  ^  XXXIX.  Anarchy  in  tbe  colony — The  colony  reduced  by  fa« 
nine.  %  XL.  Gates  and  Summers  arrive  from  Bermudas— Find  the  colony  in 
the  Qtnost  distress  §  XLf.  Are  about  to  return  to  England  when  Lord  De« 
laware  arrives  Wise  administration  of  Lord  Delaware^His  health  obliges 
Jiim  to  return  to  England.  §  XLU.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  appointed  governors- 
Martial  law  esublished.  ^  XUIL  New  charter  issued  to  the  colony;  new 
privileges  conferred.  ^  XLTV.  Cultivation  of  the  lands  promoted— Treaty 
with  the  natives — Rolfe  marrief  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief  §  XLV. 
Land  in  Virginia  irst  becomes  property— Advantages.  ^  XLVI.  Culture  of 
tobacco  introduced'  -Bad  consequences  arising- from  it— Young  women  mi* 
grate  from  Engknd  to  Virginian-Negroes  irst  introduced.  ^  XLVU.  First 
general  assembly  of  representatives— New  constitution  given  to  the  colony. 
9  XLVm  Industry  increased— Direct  trade  of  the  colony  with  Holland-^ 
Gives  ofience  to  James.  ^  XLIX.  The  colony  neglecU  the  precautions  nc' 
cessary  ibr  its  deienee  against  the  Indians— General  mas«acre  of  the  English 
planned  by  the  indians-^Ezeeuted  on  most  of  tlie  settlements.  S  L-  Bloody 
war  with  the  Indians.  ^  U.  Company  at  home  divided  by  factiona.  f  Uf^ 
JVBes  Institmtes  an  inquiry  Into  their  coodiict«»Company  required  to  sil!'- 
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render  iU  charter.  §  LUL  Company  refntea.  §  LIV.  Trial  in  the  Kiag^ 
Bench,  and  dissolution  of  the  company,  f  LV.  DefecU  ifi  the  tirtt  oonHitA- 
tion  of  the  colonies.  §  LVl.  ^Tcaknesa  of  the  colony.  ^LVIL  Temporary 
council  appointed  ibr  the  government  of  Yirginia.  $  LVIH.  Acceaaion  of 
Charles  I.  His  arbitrary  goveniment  of  the  colony— GranU  and  monopoly  of 
tob;fccco.  §  UX.  Cotoniau  seize  on  Harvey  their  gotemor,  Md  aend  him  pri- 
soner to  EngUnd— He  is  released  by  the  king,  antf  rdnstated  m  hia  govern- 
ment^Sir  W.  Berkeley  appointed  governor.  $  LX.  Hia  mild  and  wiae  ad- 
ministratton^New  privileges  gi;anted  by  Charles— Motivea  that  appear  to 
have  influenced  the  king.  ^  LXL  Virginia  fhronahea  under  the  new  goverft* 
ment.  §  LXI1.  Remains  attached  to  the  coyal  cause.  §  LXUI.  ParUament 
makes  war  on  Virginia — Virginians  forced  to  a^nowledgetbe  commonvetlth. 
§  LXIV.  Kestra'mu  on  the  trade  <if  the  colony.  *^  LXV.  The  cotonists  di»- 
satiaHed  with  these  restraints — Are  the  first  to  acknowledge  Charies  IL 
§  LXVI.  Their  loyalty  ill  rewarded— Navigation  act.  $  LXYU.  Efecti  of 
the  act.  §  LXVIII.  Colonists  remonstrate  againat  the  act— Colony  attacked 
by  the  Indians^Uiscontents  produced  by  the  grants  of  land  by  the  crovn. 
^  LXIX.  An  insurrection  in  Virginia,  heailed  by  N.  Bacon.  §  LXX.  Bacoi 
forces  Sir  W.  Berkeley  and  the  council  to  fly.  ^  LXXI.  Sir  W.  Berkeley  a|i* 
plies  for  succour  to  England.  §  LXXIl.  Death  of  Bacon  lerminatea  the  re- 
bellion. ^  LXXIII.  An  assembl]^  called;  its  moderation.  S  LXXIV.  Stgfee 
of  the  colony  till  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

§  I.  THE  dominions  of  G:  eat  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  exteoC 
to  those  of  Spain.  Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  recompense  due  to 
ihose  enterprising  talents  which  prompted  the  English  to  enter  ear* 
ly  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and  to  pursite  it  with  peraevering  ar«'  0 
dour.  England  was  the  second  nation  that  ventured  to  visit  the  Ne^  1 
World.  The  account  of  Columbus's  successful  voyage  filled  all  £u- 
rope  with  abionishment  and  admiration.  But  in  England  it  did  acmie* 
thing  more;  it  excited  a  vehement  desii*e  of  emulating  the  glory  of 
Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  of  those  advantage  viiicli 
were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity^  The  at- 
tention of  the  English  court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries,  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus. Henry  VH.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more 
favourable  ear  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cautious  dis- 
trustful prince,  averse  by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  ha- 
zardous projects,  he  was  more  easily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage 
for  discovery,  proposed  by  some  of  his  own  subjects,  soon  after  the 
reiurii  oi  ChrisMophcr  Columbus. 

§  II.  But  though  tiie  English  had  spirit  to  form  the  scheme,  they 
had  not,  at  that  period,  attained  to  such  skill  in  navigation  asquidifl- 
ed  them  tor  carrying  it  into  execution.  From  the  incbhiBiderable  am- 
bition of  its  monarchs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  ttlff. 
activity  in  pernicious  and  inefi*ectual  efforts  to  conquer  France.  When 
this  ill  directed  ardour  began  to  abate,  the  faul  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turned  the  arms  of  one  half  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the  vigour  of  both.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  two  centuries^  while  industry  and  commerce  were 
making  gradual  progress,  both  in  the  south  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
English  Continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own  situatioui 
that  they  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughu  towards  those  objects 
and  pursuits,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  Uie  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Hans-towns,  visited  the  most  remote  ports  in 
Europe,  and  carried  on  an  nctite  intercourse  with  its  various  nations, 
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tHe  KngKh  ^M  UtHe  more  that)  creep  along  their  own  coasts,  in 
small  barks,  which  conv^jred  the  prodnctiona  of  one  country  to  ano* 
ther.  llteir  commerce  was  almost  whotly  pa&sire.  Their  wants  were 
supplied  by  strangers;  and  whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of  lifo 
their  own  country  did  not  yield,  was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom  displayed  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  narrow  seas.  Hardly  any  £ngllsh  ship  traded  with  Spain  or 
Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centnry;  and  half  a 
sentury  more  elapsed  before  the  English  manners  became  so  adven« 
turous  as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

$  III.  In  this  iniancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not  commit  th6 
conduct  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore  unknown  regions,  to  his 
<iwn  subjects.  He  invested  Giovanni  Gabotto,  a  Venetian  adventurer, 
who  had  settled  in  firistoi,  with  the  chief  command;  and  issued  a 
commission  to  him  and  his  three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  un« 
der  the  banner  of  England,  towards  the  east,  north,  or  west,  in  or- 
der to  discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  state;  to  take 
possession  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  carry  on  an  exclusive  trade 
iivith  the  inhabitants,  under  condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part  of  the  free 
profit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commission  was  grant- 
ed oB  March  5th,  I49d,  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  America.  But  Cabot,  for  that  is  the  name  he  assum- 
ed in  England,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known,  did  not  set  out  on 
his  voyage  for  two  years.  He,  together  with  his  second  son  Sebas* 
tian,  embarked  at  Bristol,*  on  board  a  ship  furnished  by  the  king, 
and  was  accompanied  by  four  small  barks,  fiited  out  by  the  merchants 
•f  that  city.' 

5 IV.  As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigators,  formed  by  the 
instructors  of  Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example,  were  guided 
l>y  ideas  derived  from  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  Ca- 
bot had  adopted  the  system  oi  that  great  man,  concerning  the  proba*- 
bility  of  opening  a  new  and  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
folding  a  western  course.     The  opinion  which  Columbus  had  form- 
ed with  respect  to  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered,  was  univer* 
aatly  i^ceived.     They  were  supposed  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  great 
Continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast  countries  com- 
prehended under  that  general  name.     Cabot  accordingly  deemed  it 
probable,  that,  by  steering  to  tlie  north-west,  he  might  reach  India  by 
'«  shorter  course  than  that  which  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped  to 
£all  in  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu- 
lence the  descriptions  of  Marco  Poio  had  excited  high  ideas.   After 
ssiling  for  some  weeks  due  wes)^  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the 
pert  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  large  island, 
which  he  called  Prima  Vuta^  and  his  sailors  J^ewfoundland;  and  in. 
a  few  days  he  descried  a  smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  John.t  He  landed  on  both  these,.made  some  observations  on  their 
soil  and  productions,  and  brought  off  three  of  the  natives.     Continue 
ing  his  course  westward,  he  soon  reached  the  continent  of  North 
America,  and  sailed  along  it  from  the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  that  of  Virginia. 
As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some  inlet  that  nught  open  a  pas- 
ffSgs  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  any  where  during 
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this  extensive  run;  and  he  returned  to  England,  with4Hit  ittempling 
either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  continent.* 

^  V.  If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of 
the  commission  given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  disco vered,  the  success  of  thii  voyage  must 
have  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  His  subjects  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  Eniropeans  who  had  visited  that  part  of  tbm 
American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to  whatever  right  of  propertf 
prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Countries  which  stretched  in 
an  uninterrupted  course  through  such  a  large  portion  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  settling  to  advantage  under  mild 
climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  by  the  time  that  Cabot  returned 
to  England,  he  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  king's  inclina- 
tion unfavourable  to  any  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
required  tranquility  and  leisure.  Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Scotland,  and  his  kingdom  was  not  yet  full^  composed  after  the  com- 
motion excited  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects  in 
the  west.  An  ambassador  froip  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in 
London;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high  value  upon  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch,  for  whose  character  he  professed  much  admiration,  perhaps 
from  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  his  eldest  son  and  the  princess  Catharine  he  was  caution* 
of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince,  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his  rights. 
From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  continent  which  Cabot  had  dis- 
oovered,  it  was  evident  that  they  lay  within  the -limits  of  the  ample 
donative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred  upon  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  No  person,  in  that  age,  questioned  the  validity 
of  a  papal  grant;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquisk 
any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  he  courted,  seem 
to  have  concurred  with  Henry's  own  situation,  in  determining  him  to 
abandon  a  scheme,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  of 
ardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt  towards  discovery  was  made 
in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign;  and  Sebastian  Cabot^ 
finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  there,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Spain.f 

$  VI.  This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation  of 
Henry's  activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  might  have 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  its  nature,  were  so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period, 
that  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the  taking  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  money  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.^  And 
by  another  law,  the  profit  arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange 

*  Monton's  Naral  Tracts,  in  Churehiirs  Collect,  iii.  211. 

t  Some  ichemes  of  discorery  seem  to  hare  been  formed  in  England  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century*  But  as  there  is  no  other  memorial  of 
ihem,  than  what  remains  in  a  patent  granted  by  the  king  to  the  adventurers, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  feeble  or  abortive  projects.  If  any  attempt  had 
been  made  in  consequence  of  this  patent,  it  would  not  have  esciqied  the  know* 
ledge  of  a  compiler  so  industrious  and  inquisitire  as  Hakluyt.  In  his  patent,  Henry 
restricts  the  adventurers  from  encroaching  on  the  countries  discovered  by  the 
king^  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  prince  in  confederacy  with  fiogland.  BymerV 
Foedera,  vol.  ziii.  p.  37. 
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wat  condemned  at  tavouring  of  usury.*  It  is  not  surprising  then^ 
that  nu  grt;at  effort  should  bt  made  to  extend  trade,  by  a  nation 
whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and  illiberal.— ^But  it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme  of  Henry  VIL 
from  bemg  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  graudson;  and 
to  give  any  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore  the 
northern  continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Henry 
VIII.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spain;  the  value  of  the 
Spanish  acquisiti<M)s  in  America  had  become  so  well  known, as  might 
have  excited  his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in  those  opulent  re- 
gions; and  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions 
in  a  papal  bull  would  not  have  restrained  him  from  making  encroach* 
ment  upon  the  Spanish  dominions*  fiut  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  discovery.  During  one  period  of  it  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  affiurs  of  the  continent,  and  the  vi- 
gour with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contests  between  the  two  migh- 
ty rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  gave  full  occupation  to  the  en* 
terprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.  During  another 
period  of  his  administration,  his  famous  controversy  with  the  court 
of  Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  En- 
grossed by  those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles,  had  incli- 
nation or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits;  and  without 
their  patronage  and  aid,  the  commercial  pa|^  of  the  nation  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  make  any  effort  of  consequence.  Though  England, 
by  its  total  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  £dwarA¥I.  disclaimed  that  authority  which,  by  its  pre- 
sumptuous partition  of  the  globe  between  two  favourite  nations,  cir- 
cumscribed lhe  activity  of  every  other  state  within  very  narrow  lim^ 
its,  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  with  faction,  was  not  a  juncture 
for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success,  and  remote  utility.  The 
bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay  a 
aacredregard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy  See,  which  vested  in  a  husband^ 
on  whom  she  doated,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New 
World.  Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  six- 
ty-one years  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  English  discovered  North 
America,  dtiring  which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that 
country  which  was  destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be 
^  thief  source  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

%  VII.  But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  began  to  spi*ead  among  the  English*  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  several  new  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  pri- 
vate adventurers  visited  remote  countries,  with  which  England  had 
formerly  no  intercourse.  Some  merchants  of  Bristol,  having  fitted 
out  two  ships  for  the  southern  regions  of  America,  committed  the 
conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  service  o£ 
Spain.t  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brasil,  and  touched  at  the  islands 
of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico;  and  though  this  voyage  seems  not  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurerts  it  extended  the  sphejre  of 
English  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  scU 
ence.  ,  Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this 
-first  essay,  the  merchants  were  not  discouraged.  The^  s«iit^«ncoM- 
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cessivel^,  several  vessels  from  different  ports  thvards  the  aaine 
qu:i*i«:r,  and  seem  to  have  carried  on  an  interlopiiijc  trade  in  the 
Toitugui^se  settlements  with  success.  Nor  was  it  onl>  towards  ibfi 
vebt,  thai  tne  activity  of  the  tliiglish  was  directed.  Other  oacr^ 
chants  began  to  exicud  their  com^ncrcial  views  to  the  east;  antl  by 
cslubiishing  an  iDtcrcourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Arcliipemjr^ 
and  with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  th«'y  Ibuad  a  ncir 
market  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only  niaiiufacture  which  the  aatioQ 
had  begun  to  cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countrymen  with  various 
productions  of  the  east,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the  Ve- 
netians at  an  exorbitant  price. 

§  \^III.  Out  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  the  northwest,  was  still  the  favourite  project  of  the  nation,  which 
beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its 
commerce  with  those  regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice 
resumed  under  the  long  administration  of  Henry  Vlll.*  first,  with 
some  slender  aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.— 
Both  voyages  were  disastrous  ai.d  unsuccessful,  in  the  former,  one 
of  the  ships  was  lost.  In  the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  sO 
ill- proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  crew,  that  although  they  were 
but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished  with  huiiger,  and  the  surrir* 
.ors  were  constrained  to  support  life  by  feeding  onti\^  bodies  of  their 
dead  companions.t 

§  IX.  The  vigour  ^  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in  the  rclok 
of  Edward  VI.  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  ol  Newfoundland  ^- 
came  an  object  of  attention:  and  from  some  coM^ations  for  the  ep- 
couragement  of  that  branch  of  trade^  it  seems  tonave  been  prosecut- 
ed with  activity  and  success.  Bu^the  prospect  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  China  aali  the  Spic^  Islands,  by  some  other  roiUe 
than  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  still  continued  to  allure  the  En- 
glish, more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure.  Cabot,  whose  opiniop 
was  deservedly  of  high  aatn6t;pty  in  whatever  related  to  naval  enter- 
prise, warmly  urged  the  Engli^  to  make  another  attempt  to  discov- 
er this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for  in  vain»by  atee?- 
ing  towards  the  north-west,  1^  proposed  that  a  trial  should  now  be 
jnade  by  the  north-east:  and  supported  this  advice  by  such  plausihle 
reasons  and  conjeaures,  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  ofsuccess* 
Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with  some  principal 
merchants,  having  associated  for  this  purpose,  were  incorporated,  by 
4  charter  from  the  king,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  ialand?, 
and  places  unknown.^  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  this 
company,  soon  fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  with  in- 
atructions  in  his  own  hand,  which  discover  the  gi*eat  extent  both  of 
his  naval  skill  and  mercantile  sagacity. 

$  X.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command, 
4tXK>d  directly  north waixis  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  doubled  the 
Nprth  Cape.$  But  in  that  tempestuous  ocean,  lus  small  squadron 
was  separated  in  a  violent  ^torm.  Willoughby^s  ship  and  the  bark 
took  refuge  in  an  obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  of  Russian  1 
land,  where  he  and  all  his  companions  were  frozen  to  death;  1 
fhard  Chancellor,  the  captain  of  the  other  vessel,  was  jnore  tai 
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ttate;  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  wbtjsred  in  safety  at  Archah- 
gel.  Though  no  vessel  of*  any  foreign  nation  had  ever  visited  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their  new  visit- 
ors^ with  a  hospitality  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polished  people.  The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  pro- 
vince of  a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, who  resided  in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred  miles. from  Arch- 
angel. Chancelor,  with  a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an^ 
expedition  for  discovery,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  part 
Which  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out  for  that  distant  capital.  On  hia 
arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to  audience,  and  delivered  a  let- 
ter which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received  from  Edward  VI.  - 
for  the  sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  discover,  to  John' 
Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throne.  John,  though 
he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a  barbar- 
ous despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly  per* 
ceived  the  happy  consequences  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  in- 
tercourse between  his  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe;, 
and  delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for^ 
this  unexpected  benefit,  he  treated  Chancelor  With  great  respect;*' 
and,  by  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  invited  his  subjects  to  tradQ 
tn  the  Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  fa- 
vour.! • 

$  XI.  Chancelor,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on  the  English 
fiirone.  The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  new  course 
of  navigation,  the  establishmetaofcornmerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the 
name  of  which  was  then  hardly  i^newn  in  the  west,  and*  the  hope  of 
arriving,  in  this  direction,  at  those  regions  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  desire,  excited  a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  de- 
sign with  greater  vigour.  Mary,  implicitly  guided  by  her  husband' 
Tti  every  act  of  administration,  was  not  unwilling  to  turn  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  quarter  where  it  could  not  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  Spain,  by  encroaching  on  its  possessions  in  the 
New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowitz  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  courting  his  friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  empowered  Chancelor,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
oompany,  to  negociate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name;  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
Russia  to  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.^  In  virtue  of 
this,  they  not  only  established  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with 
Russia,  but,  in  hopes  of  reaching  China,  they  pushed  their  discove<- 
ries  eastwards  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz^ 
and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oby.  But  in  those  frozeii 
seas,  which  Nature  seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navigation,  th(^! 
were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and  met  with  successive  ^dls* 
appointments.     .# 

§  XII.  Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  vfiili 
India  made  only  in  this  channel.  Tbey  appointed  some  of  their  fac* 
tors  to  accompany  the  Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia, 
by  the  way  of  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  instructing  them  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  east,  and  to  endeavour,  not 
only  tp  establish  a  trade  with  those  countries,  but  to  acquire  every 
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might  afford  any  light  toward  <6o  Asc^vciy  of  a 
by  the  north-cast.*     Notwithstanding  a  variety  of 


information  that  mij 
]>assage  to  China  1  , 

dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  travelling  through  so  many 
provinces)  inhabited  by  fierce  and  licentious  nations^  some  of  these 
&ctors  reached  Bokara,  in  the  province  of  Chorasan;  and  though  pre-' 
vented  from  advancing  farther  by  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the 
country^  they  returned  to  Europe  with  som^  hopes  of  extending  the 
commerce  of  the  Company  into  Persist  and  with  much  intelligence 
oonceming  the  state  of  those  remote  regions  of  the  east. 

$  XIII.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  m 
discovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their 
activity  into  new  channels.    A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  uc- 
littempted  by  the  English,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  the  specimens  which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  produc* 
tions  of  Africa  invited  some  enterprising  navigators  to  visit  the  more 
remote  provinces  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.   They  sailed  along  its 
iTestem  shore,  traded  in  different  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge  of  those  countries,  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich  commodities,  little 
known  at  that  time  in  England.    This  commerce  with  Africa  seema 
to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  inno- 
cent than  lucrative;  for  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for  slaves, 
they  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  without  violating  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity.    Thus  far  dia  the  ElngUsh  advance  during  a  period  which 
may  t>e  considered  as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
iherce;  and  feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we 
tr^ce  them  iiith  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  with  satis&c- 
tion  to  the  eatly  essays  of  that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  Stt^ngth.    Even  in  those  first  efforts  of  the  English, 
an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  presages  of  their  future  improve- 
ment.    As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  put  in  motion,  it 
.  took  Variotis  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  each  with  that  steadyi 
persevering  industry,  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  commerce. — 
Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dsingers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  those  northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to 
explore,  nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid 
xone,  the  English,  during  the  reigns  ^f  Henry  VIII.  Edward  V.  and 
Mary,  opened  some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  com- 
mercial opulence,  and  gave  beginning  to  their  ttade  with  Turkeyy 
with  Africa,  with  Russia,  and  with  Newfoundland. 

$X1V.  By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  in  nav* 
igntion  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  farther; 
tad  on  the  i(ctess)on  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced, 
extremely  auspicious  to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation. 
The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign; 
the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that  subsisted  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  the  thfone;  the  Queen's  attentive  eco- 
nomv,  whidh  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes  ep- 
pressive  re.  tfade;  the  popularity  of  her  administration,  were  all  fii-^ 
vourable  to  cdtnmercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.    The  discerning  eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived 
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%hat  the  security  of  a  kingdom,  eBvironed  by  the  tea,  depended  on  its 
naral  force,  she  befpm  her  government  with  adding  to  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  royal  navy,  which,  during  a  lactious  minority,  and 
a  reign  intent  on  no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been 
neglected,  and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval 
stores;  she  built  several  ships  of  great  force,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  that  age,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that 
they  might  no  longer  depend  on  foreigners,  from  whom  the  English 
had  hitherto  purchased  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  By 
those  efforts  the  skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  improved,  the 
number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  turned 
to  the  navy,  as  the  most  important  national  object  Instead  of  aban- 
doning any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce  which  had  been  opened 
in  the  thi*ce  preceding  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them  with 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour 
<to  all  their  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of 
their  exclusive  trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connex^ 
ion  with  John  Vasilowitz,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predeces- 
sor, and  by  successive  embassies,  gained  his  confidence  so  thorough* 
ly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  that  lucrative  privilege  during  his  long 
reign.  She  encouraged  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament,* to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  into  Peraia  by  land. 
Their  second  attempt,!  conducted  with  greater  prudence,  or  under- 
taken at  a  more  fitvourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  success- 
ful. Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such 
protection  and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  fi>r  a  course  ^  years 
they  carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom;  and  by  frequent* 
ing  the  various  provinces  of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  vast  riches  of  xhe  east,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a 
more  direc^  intercourse  with  those  fertile  regfons  by  sea. 

$  Xy.  But  as  every  effort  to  i^complish  thii  by  ih^  north-east  has 
auroved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  fer^med,  ;m>der  the  patronage  of  the 
^rl  of  Warwick,  the  head  of  the  .enteirprising  family  of  Dudley,  to 
inake  a  new  attempt,  by  holding  ^ n  opposite  course  by  the  north- 
-west. The  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Fro<« 
bisher,  an  officer  of  expejri<e^qe  and  reputation.  In  three  successive 
voyages  he  explored  the  inhoa^itaiile  coast  of  Labrador,^  and  that  of 
fyreenland,  (jLo  which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  IncognUq^) 
ivithout  discovering  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India 
for  which  he  SQUght  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt« 
and  migh]t  have  damped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  En- 
glish, if  it  had  not  resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  tne  genen^l  exulta- 
tion ^tbe  nation,  mpon  the  successful  expedition  of  Fr^npi^  Qrake. 
ThaiL  bold  navigator,  emulous  of  the  glory  which  Maffell^n  had  ac^ 
•quired  by  sailing  round  the  globe,  formed  a  scheme  of  attempting  a 
voyage,  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  %ixij  yeafs,  without  ven- 
turing to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  h^  adventurous  course. 
Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  ip' which  the  largest 
vessel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  acpomplished  it,  with 
no  less  credit  to  himself^  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conducted  with  oth^r  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been 
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inattentive  to  the  fiiYOurite  object  of  his  countiytnen,  the  discoveff 
of  «  new  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  io  <^ 
der  to  stretch  towards  the  Philippine  islands,  he  ranged  along  the 
coast  of  California,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  forty-tVo  degrees  north, 
in  hopes  of  discovering,  on  that  side,  the  communication  between  the 
two  seas,  which  had  so  often  been  searched  for  in  rain  on  the  other. 
But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt  6f  Drake.  The  excessive 
cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men  who  had  long  been  accustoror 
ed  to  tropical  heat,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his  progress  toward^ 
the  north;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passage  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  unascertained.* 

$  XVI.  From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  hare  confided  in 
their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to  any  naval  enterprise.*-^ 
They  had  now  visited  eyery  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in 
that  age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  navml  skill 
in  its  most  splendid  exploit.  But  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  th<^ 
had  not  hitherto  attempted  any  settlement  out  of  their  own  country. 
Their  merchants  had  not  yet  acquired  such  a  degree,  either  of 
wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  were  requisite  towards  carryings 
scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Persons  of  noble  birth  were 
destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might  have  disposed 
them  to  patronise  such  a  design.  The  growing  power  to  Spain^ 
however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  tQ 
which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  naturally  turned 
the  attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  seuleroent^ 
in  the  New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that 
pre*emincnce.  The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mar)*;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the 
English  court,  while  Philip  resided  there;  the  study  qf  the  Spanish 
language,  which  became  fashionable;  and  the  translation  of  several 
histories  of  America  into  English,  diffused  gradually  through  the 
nation  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  plentiiig 
hs  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  them*  When 
hostilities  commenced  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  prospect  of 
annoying  8|Mun  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader  of  the  age 
aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  b^  naval  exploits.  That  service,  aD4 
the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  enrichipg  commerce  by 
new  commodities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank* 

$  XVII.  In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  Enj"- 
lish  began  seriously  to  form  plans  for  settling  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  America,  which  hitherto  they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors 
and  patrons  of  these  plans  were  mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
Among  them,  Sir  Humplirey  Gilbert,  of  Compton  in  Devonshire, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due  to  the  conductor  of 
the  English  colony  to  America.  He  bad  eariy  rendered  himself  coo- 
sjttcuotts  by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and  Ireland;  and  hav- 
ing afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he  published  a 
discourse  concemmg  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passage,  which 
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^covered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning  and  ingenuitf^ 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm^  the  credulity,  and  sanguine  ex|)ecta- 
tions,  which  excite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.*  With 
those  talents  he  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  Queen  letters 
patent,  vesting  in  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. f 

$  XVIII.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony,  granted  by  the 
l^rown  of  ]Sngland,  the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they 
unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age,  with  respect  to  tlie  nature  of  such  set- 
tlements. Elizabeth  authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  possession 
of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Chiistian  prince 
or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  full 
right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries  whereof  he  shall  take 
possession.  She  permits  snch  of  her  subjects  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
company Oilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the  countries  which 
he  shall  plant.  She  empowers  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  dispose 
of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge  meet,  to  persons 
settled  there,  in  fee*simple,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  She 
ordains,  that  all  the  lands,  granted  to  Oilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown 
f»f  England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or 
silver  ore  found  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  complete  jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other, 
-within  the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining;  and  as  their 
common  safety  and  interest  would  render  good  government  necessa- 
ry in  their  new  settlements,  she  gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns^ 
full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule,  by  their  good 
discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capital  or  criminal  as  civil, 
t>oth  ma|ine  and  other,  all  persons  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  set- 
tle within  the  said  countries,  according  to  such  statutes,  laws,  and 
ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  devised  and  es- 
tablished for  their  better  government  She  declared,  that  all  who 
.  ^9ettled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  deni- 
^xens  and  naUves  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  con- 
iriMy  notwithstanding.  And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from 
attempting  to  settle  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which 
Sir  HumiHirey  Oilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied,  during 
|Lhe  space  of  six  years.f 

$  XIX.  With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high  no- 
tions of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in  England  during  the 
3ixteenth  century,  but  very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colo* 
py,  Oilbert  began  to  collect  associates,  and  to  prepare  for  embarka- 
$ioa.  His  own  character,  and  the  jealous  efforts  of  his  half-brother 
Walter  Ralegh,  who,  even  in  his  early  youth,  displayed  those  splen- 
did talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create  admiration  and 
confidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sqificient  number  of  followers.  But 
his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  to  the  expenses  of  his  preparations.  Two  expeditions, 
i>oth  of  which  he  conducted  ih  person,^  ended  disastrously.  In  fhe 
last  he  himself  perished,  without  having  effected  his  intended  settle- 
ment on  the  continent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more 
^rorthy  of  notice,  than  the  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  of 
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the  island  of  Newfoundiand,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The  &• 
sentions  among  his  officers;  the  licentious  and  ungovernable  spirit 
of  some  of  his  crew;  his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries  which  he 

Eurposed  to  occupy;  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  continent  too 
ir  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
did  not  invite  them  to  settle;  the  shipwreck  of  his  largest  vesael;  and, 
above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the  funds  of  a  private  man 
could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  were 
the  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  im- 
puted, not  to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its  leader.* 
$  XX.  But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilt^rt  had 
wasted  his  fortune,  did  not  discourage  Ralegh.     He  adopted  all  his 
brother's  ideas;  and  applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whose  favour  he  stood 
high  at  that  time,  he  procured  a  patent,t  with  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogatives as  ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert     Ralegh,  no 
less  eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  des* 
patched  two  small  vessels,!  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Bar* 
low,  two  officers  of  trust,  to  visit  the  countries  which  he  intended  to 
settle,  and  to  acquire  some  previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their 
aoil,  and  productions.    In  order  to  avoid  Gilbert's  errour,  in  holding 
too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West 
India  islands,  and  approached  the  North  Amenc.n  continent  by  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.   Unfortunately,  their  chief  researches  were  made  in 
that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina, 
the  province  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious  harbours. — 
They  tcAiched  first  at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocon  (probably 
Ocakokc,)  situated  on  the  inlent  into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  anid  then  at 
Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.     In  both  they  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages, 
with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  braveiy,  aver- 
sion to  labour,  hospitality,  a  propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willingness 
to  exchange  their  rude  productions  for  English  commodities,  espe- 
cially for  iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  desti- 
tute. After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts 
of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England} 
with  two  of  the  natives,  and  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  occupying  a  terri- 
tory superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions  towards  the  north,  hither- 
to Visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Virginia;  as  a 
memorial  that  this  happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  virgin 
queen. 

§  XXI.  Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  preparations 
for  taking  possession  of  such  an  inviting:  property.  He  fitted  oiit  a 
squadron  of  seven  small  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Greenville,  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  of  courage  sp  undaunted 
as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that  gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
predatory  war  which  the  English  carried  on  against  Spain,  mingled 
with  this  scheme  of  settlement;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from' 
tinacquaintance  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter  (lourse  to  North  Amer* 
ica,  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  isU^nds.  He  spent  some 
time  in  cruising  among  ^hese,  and  in  taking  prizes— -so  that  it  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Noftb 
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America.  He  touched  at  both  the  ialands  where  Amadas  and  Bar- 
low had  landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  of  the 
continent  round  Pamplicoe  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  But  a8>  unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  advance  far  enough  towards  the  north,  to  discover 
the  noble  bay  of  Chesapeak,  he  established  the  colony  which  he  left  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke,*  an  incommodious  station,  without  any  safe 
harbour^  and  almost  uninhabited.f 

§  XXII.  This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
persons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane,  assisted  by  some  men 
of  note,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Harlot,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician. Their  chief  employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine 
months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  couiftry; 
and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with  greater  spirit,  and  reached 
further  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  colony  so  feeble,  arid 
in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same  impatience  of 
Indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  sudden  wealth,  which  gave  a  wron^; 
direction  to  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  wor- 
thy of  attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for, 
wherever  they  came;  these  they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  ea- 
gerness. The  savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which 
allured  them,  and  artfully  amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concern- 
ing pearl  fisheries,  and  rich  mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and 
his  companions  wasted  their  time  and  activity  in  the  chitaerical  pur- 
suit of  these  instead  of  labouring  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own 
subsist ence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  so 
much  exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and  reproaches,  they 
proceeded  to  open  hostility.}  The  supplies  of  provisions  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives  were  of  course 
withdrawn.  Through  their  own  negligence,  no  other  precaution  had 
been  taken  for  their  support  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them 
that  recruit  of  stores  with  which  Greenrille  had  promised  to  furnish 
them  early  in  the  spring.  The  colonV)  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, and  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  preparing  to 
disperse  into  different  districts  of  the  country  in  quest  of  food,$  when 
Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  his  fleet,  returning  from  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  A  scheme 
which  he  formed,  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his  associates  with  such 
supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort  in  their  sta- 
tion, was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  a  small  vessel 
that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces;  and  as  he 
could  not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,f  he  carried  them  home  to 
Bngland:|| 

§  XXIII.  Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  English  set- 
tlements in  the  New  World;  and,  after  exciting  high  expectations, 
this  first  attempt  produced  no  effect  but  that  of  affording  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  country;  as  it  enabled  Hariot,  a  man  of 
science  and  observation,  to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions, 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  compared  with  the  childish 
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and  marvellous  tal6s  published  by  several  of  the  early  visitaQtsof 
the  New  World.     There  is  another  consequence  of  this  abortlTe  co- 
lony important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  history.     Lane  and 
bis  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had 
acquired  a  relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smoking  tobacco; 
to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed  a 
thousand  imaginary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the 
plant  itself  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human 
Itmd,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  which  man^can  present  to 
beaven.*    They  brought  with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commo^ 
dity  to  England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it; 
which  Ralegh,and  some  young  men  of  iashion,  fondly  adopted.   From 
iniiution  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several  physicians,  the 
pracUce  spread  amon^  the  English.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
'    had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     This 
Imbit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extreikuties  of 
the  north  to  those  of  the  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  to  be 
equally  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate;  and  by  a  singu- 
lar caprice  of  the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  exampled, 
(so  bewitching  is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility, 
and  at  first  not  only  unpleasant,  but  nauseous,)  that  it  has  become  al- 
most as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those  appetites  originally  im-* 
planted  in  our  nature.  Smoking  was  the  first  mode  of  taking  tobacc# 
in  England;  and  we  learn  from  the  comic  writers  towai*ds  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  that 
this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  fashion  and 
spirit 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,a  small  bark,  de- 
spatched by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  lapd^  at 
the  place  where  the  English  had  settled;  but  on  finding  it  deserted 
by  their  countrymen,  they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly  . 
gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  AT- 
ter  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  planted,  without  being 
able  to  learn  what  had  befallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep 
possession  of  the  island.  This  handful  of  men  was  soon  ovcrpoweredl 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  savages.t 

$  XXIV.  Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  sue- 
cesuon  of  disasters  and  disappointments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  re- 
sources were  exhausted.|  Early  in  the  following  year,  he  fitted  out 
three  ships,  under  the  conamand  of  Captain  John  White,  who  carried 
thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than  that  which  had  been  settled  un- 
der Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  after  viewing  the  face  of  the 
country  covered  with  one  continued  forest,  which  to  them  appeared 
an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes 
of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute  of  many  thin^ 
which  they  deemed  essentially  necessanr  towards  their  subsistence 
in  such  an  uncomfortable  situation;  and,  with  one  voice,  requested 
White,  their  commander  to  return  to  England,  as  the  person  among 
them  most  likely  to  solicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  de- 
pended the  existence  of  the  colony.    White  landed  in  his  native 
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^ipuntry  at  a  most  unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  ht 
had  undertaken.  He  found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  for* 
.  midable  preparations  of  Philip  II.  to  invade  Englandt  find  collecting 
all  its  force  to  oppose  the  fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly  given  the 
name  of  the  invincible  Armada*  Ralegh,  Greenville^  and  all  the  moat 
zealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  called  to  act  a  distinguish^ 
ed  part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  equally  interesting  and  glorious  to 
England.*  Amidst  danger  so  imminent,  and  during  a  contest  for 
the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  i|idependenc6  <^  their  countryi 
it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote  object*** 
The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply,  and  perish* 
ed  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  bar* 
terians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded* 

$  XXV.  During  the  remainder  of  EUaabeth*s  reign,  the  scheme  of 
eatablishing  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a 
most  aspiring  mind  and  extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  know^r 
ledge  no  less  uncommon,  had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector* 
Allured  by  new  objects,  and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such 
as  were  nK>st  splendid  and  arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  under«> 
takings  so  vast  and  so  various,  as  to  be  &r  beyond  his  po#er  of  ac-^ 
complishing.  He  was  now  intent  on  peopling  and  improving  a  largf> 
dbtrict  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  Queen^  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the  scheme  of  fitting  oul 
a  powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order  to  establish  Don  Anto- 
nio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  He  had  begun  to  form  his  j&vourite 
i>nt  visionary  plan,  4>if  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana,  where 
he  fondly  dreamed  of  uking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  flow- 
ing  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi- 
plicity of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended 
by  novelur,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  his  ancient  and  hither^ 
to  unprofitable  scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginiai  and  was  ^^ 
sily  induced  to  assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he 
luul  never  visited,  together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  hi^ 
patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  merchants  in  Ifon- 
don.t  This  company,  satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on  by  afoy 
small  barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.-^ 
Thus;  after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  thfjt 
Cabot  discovered  North  America,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  and  t)f 
twenty  years  from  the  tame  that  Ralegh  planted  the  first  polony,  Uier* 
was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  there  at  tfie  demise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundre4  U)d  three. 

$  XXVI.  I  have  already  explained  the  causea  of  this,  during  thic^ 
period  previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Other  causes  produc* 
ed  the  same  effect  under  her  administration.  Though  for  one  haU)9f 
her  reign  England  was  ^igaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  en- 
joyed  that  perfect  security  which  is  friendly  to  its  progress;  though 
the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the  highest  tone  of  elevation  and 
vigour  to  the  national  spirit;  the  queen  heraelf,  from  her  extrcos^ 
parsimony,  and  her  aver^on  to  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her 
subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent  genius  of 
her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enterprises  in  her  rei|^ 
were  concerted  and  executed   by  private  adventurers.    All  t^ 
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schemes  oFcolonitation  were  carried  on  by  the*  funds  of  indiyidutlt, 
without  any  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  of  her  government  was 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  i)owerful  is  the 
attraction  of  our  native  soil,  and  such  bur  fortunate  |Nirtiality  to  the 
laws  and  manners  of  our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  choose  to 
abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven  away  by  oppression,  or  allured  by 
Yast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  provinces  of  America,  in 
which  the  English  attempted  to  settle,  did  not,  like  those  occupied 
by^  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance  of  silver  or  golden 
mines.  All  their  hopes  of  gain  were  distant,  and  they  saw  that  notb* 
ing  could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry.  Tbe 
maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general  tenor  so 
popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  escape 
zrom  the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been 
with  difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collected,  on 
which  the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the  first  and  second 
Virginian  colonies.  The  ftilness  of  time  for  English  colonisation  was 
not  yet  arrived. 

$  XXVII.  But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of 
England  hastened  its  approach.*  James  was  hardly  seated  oo  tbe 
throne  before  he  discovered  his  pacific  mtenuons,  and  he  soon  termi- 
nated the  long  war  which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and 
England,  by  an  amicable  treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted 
tranquility  continued  during  his  reign.  Many  persons  of  high  rank, 
and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  afforded  con- 
stant employment,  itnd  presented  alluring  prospectsyuot  only  of  fisme 
but  of  wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  of  languishing  at  home 
without  oceupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was  on  the  stretch 
to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity  and  talents.  To  both  these 
North  America  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrying 
colonies  thither  became  nv^re  general  and  more  popular. 

$  XXVIIL  A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  tbe 
last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated,  as  well -as  encouraged,  the  execu- 
tion of  these  schemes.  He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark, 
with  thirty  two  men.  Instead  of  following  former  navigators  in  their 
unnecessary  circuit  by  the  West  India  isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
Gosnold  steered  due  west)  as  nearly  as  the  winds  would  permit,  and 
was  the  first  English  commander  who  reached  America  by  this  shor- 
ter and  more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  he  first 
descried  was  a  promontory  in  the  province  now  called  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod.  Holding  along  the 
Coast  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south-west,  he  touched  at  two  isl- 
ands, one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island;  and-visited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhab- 
itants. He  and  his  companions  were  so  much  delighted  every  where 
with  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  a  part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there* 
But  when  they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settlers 
in  America,  they  retracted  a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of 
their  admiration;  and  Gosnold  returned  to  England  in  less  than  four 
months  from  the  time  of  his  departure.f 
$  XXIX«  This  voyage,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had 
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imporUnt  effects*  The  English  nov  discovered  the  aspect  of  the 
American  continent  to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the 
place  where  they  had  formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a 
Vast  country,  stretching  through  the  most  desirable  climates,  lay  be- 
fore them.  The  richness  of  its  virgin  soil  promised  a  certain  reconv- 
pense  to  their  industry.  In  itsinteriour  provinces  unexpected  sources 
of  wealth  might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might  be 
found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  (Uminished  almost  a  thii>d  part, 
by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out  Plans  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  before  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was  sent 
out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's 
account  of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  representation 
of  its  state,  or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.— 
Both  returned  with  a  full  confirmation  of  his  veracitv,  and  with  the 
addition  of  so  many  new  circumstances  in  favour  of  tne  country,  ac- 
quired by  a  more  extensive  view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire 
of  planting  it. 

I  XXX.  The  most  active  and  efficacious  promoter  of  this  was  Ri- 
cha|tl  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  England  is 
more  indebted  for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that 
age.  Formed  under  a  kinsman  of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval 
and  commercial  knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied 
early  to  the  study  of  geography  and  navigation.  These  favourite 
sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  diffuse  a  relish  for  them  was 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  na- 
val enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he  published,  in  the 
year  1 589,  his  valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made 
by  Englishmen.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  information 
might  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  for- 
eign navigators,  he  translated  some  of  the  best  accounts  of  tho 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their  voyages  both 
'  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  into  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or 
colonisation  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  corres* 
ponded  with  the  officers  who  conducted  them,  directed  their  i*esearch- 
cs  to  proper  objects,  and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.  By 
the  sfcealous  endeavours  of  a  person,  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank 
and  men  of  business,  many  of  both  orders  formed  an  association  to 
establish  colonies  in  America,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  wan*antthe  execution  of  their  plans. 

$  XXXI.  James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when 
he  patronised  his  scheme  for  planting  them  in  some  of  the.  rude^ 
provinces  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  introducing  indus- 
try and  civilization  there,*  was  now  no  less  fond  of  directing  the  ac- 
tive genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards  occupations  not  repug- 
nant to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to 
their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the  American 
continent  began  now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the  whole  ef 
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suob  a  vaat  region,  to  $By  oochoiy  of  men,  however  respeeublcy  mp- 
peared  to  him  an.act  of  impolitic  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this 
fea^>  he  divided  that  portion  of  >forth  America,  wVich  atretcbe^ 
fioni  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-£f(h  degree  of  latitude,  ioto  two 
^tricts,  nearly  equal;  the  one  called  the  first  or  south  colony  cS 
Virginia^  the  others  the  second  or  north  coloi^J*  He  authorised  Sir 
l*hoinas  Glates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their 
iBsootates,  mostly  resident  in  Londont  to  settle  any  part  of  the  former 
which  ihey  should  choose,*  and  veste4  in  them  a  right  of  property  te 
the  land  extending  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
plajce  of  their  first  habitation,  md  reaching  into  the  interiovir  coantry 
a  hundred  nules.  The  latter  district  he  sdloUed,as  the  place  of  set« 
dement,  to  sundnr  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  England,  with  a  sinukr 
f^jnuni  of  territory.  Neither  the  monarch  who  issued  tlus  chatter,  nor 
hb  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  concepdon  tliat  they  wcje  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent  states.  ^What 
James  granted  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corpora- 
tion to  a  trading  company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a 
cohm^  seal,  and  to  act  as  a  body  politic*  But  as  the  object  for 
which  they  associated  nas  new,  the  plan  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs  was  uncommon.  Instead  of  the  power  usu« 
ally  granted  to  corporations,  of  electing  officers,  and  framing  l>y-Iaws 
for  the  conduct  of  their  own  operations,  the  supreme  government  of 
the  colonies  to  be  settled  was  veste'd  in  a  councU  resident  in  England, 
to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  stich  laws  and  ordinances  as 
should  be  given  under  his  sign  manual;  and  the  subordinate  iuris- 
cKctlon  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in  Anierica,  irlucn  was 
likewise  to  be  nomtiuited  by  the  king,  and  to  act  cbnTonhably  to  hb 
instructions.  To  this  important  clause,  which  regubted  the  Torm  of 
their  constitution,  was  added  the  concession  of  several  imoiunides, 
to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in  the  intended  colouies.  Some  of 
these  were  the  same  which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh; 
mich  as  the  securing  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all  the 
rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  remamed  or  had 
been  bom  in  England;  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and  least  burthensome  tenure* 
Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted  by  Elizabeth.  He 
permitted  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce 
of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  Engtandi  during  the  space 
of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty;  and  as  a  farther  incitement 
to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodides,for  twenty-' 
one  years,  as  a  fond  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.f 

$  XXXII.  In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
Tittle  attended  to  by  the  historians  of  America,  some  arUcIes  are  as 
unfavourable  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  parent  state.  By  pUcing  the  legisladve  and  execudvc 
powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  uie  crown,  and  guided  by  its  in- 
structions, every  person  setding  in  America  seems  to  be  bereaved  of 
ihe  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man;  by  the  unlimited  permbsion  af 
trade  ^ih  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived  of  that  exclusive 
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commeTce  which  hat  been  deemed  ihe  chief  advantage  reaultil 
ftbm  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  intocy  of  cc4ofilsli«' 
Uon,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or  experience)  the  idtaft 
of  men  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlemtotSt  ^h^ 
not  fully  unfolded,  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  whcin  thef 
could  not  forsee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance  df  the  comm|i«* 
nities  which  they  were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  iH  ^(oali^ 
fied  to  concert  the  best  plan  for  goteming  them.  BeMdes,  the  jBagi' 
Csh  of  that  k^ef  accustomed  to  the  high  prerogathre  kod  arbkntf 
mle  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated  with  swh  Bb^rat  itendk 
ments,  Either  concerning  their  own  personal  or  polidcal  rights,  at 
have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved  state  of  their 
constitution. 

$  XXXIII.  Without  faesiution  6t  reluctance  the  ^roprietbrs  oF 
both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective  piftnis;  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  charter,  which  would  now  be  rejected  with  dhdain» 
4s  a  violent  invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  Hghts  of  libertyithe 
first  permanent  settlements  of  the  Englbh  in  America  were  estab- 
lished. From  diis  period,  the  progress  of  the  two  provkices  of  Vir* 
ipnia  and  New  England  form  a  regular  and  connected  8t!ory.  Thb 
former  in  the  ftouth,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  considered  lis 
the  Original  and  parent  colonies;  In  imitation  of  which,  and  vnder 
whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been  succesMveW  pUmted  and 
feared. 

$  XXXIV,  The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virgmiaand  New  Eng« 
land  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  titese  set* 
tied  under  great  disadvantages,  among  tribes  of  savages^  and  in  ill 
uncultivated  desert;  as  they  attained  gradually!  after  loi^g  atrug^les 
and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturity  of  strength,  and-order  of  policy, 
which  entitles  them  to  be  considered  as  respectable  states,  the  histo- 
17  of  their  persevering  efforts  merits  particular  attention.  It  will, 
exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and  presents  an 
opportunity,  which  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  observing  how  its  spirit 
forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  ad^ 
vances,  and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  disUngulsh  its 
xnaturer  age,  are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  other  English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when 
the  importance  of  such  possessions  was  better  understood,  and  effect- 
ed by  more  direct  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less 
^interesting.  I  shall  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent  settlements,  some 
more  general  observations  concerning  the  time,  the  motives,  and  cir- 
eumstances  of  their  establishment,  will  be  sufficient.  I  begin  with  the 
history  of  Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America.  - 

§  XXXV.  Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietops 
in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its 
funds  seem  not  to  have  been  considerable,*  and  its  first  effort  was 
certainly  extremely  feeble.  A  small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tonsy  and 
two  barks,  under  the  command  of  captain  Newport,  sailed  with  a 
hundred  and  five  men,  destined  to  renmin  in  the  country.    Some  of 
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these  were  of  respectable  fiimilies,  particularly  a  broUier  of  die  Eerf 
of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers  who  had  served  with  repn- 
Ution  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I  know  not  fisr 
what  reason,  followed  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies,*^  and 
did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months.  Bat  be 
approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any  former  navigator;  for  har-^ 
ing  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  i^torm,  to  the  northward  of  Ro- 
anoke, the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered  was  a 
promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacioos 
inlet,  which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter;  and  as  they  advanced, 
contemplated,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand 
reservoir,  into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers, 
which  not  only  diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  A^lenca,  but 
open  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a 
commercial  intercourse  more  extensive  and  commodious  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  globe.  Newport,  keeping  along  the  southern 
shore,  sailed  up  a  river,  which  the  natives  called  Powhatan,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  James-river.  After  viewing  its  banks, 
during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  all  concluded 
that  a  countrj,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed  to  be  nu- 
merous, would  be  a  more  suitable  staUon  for  a  trading  colony,  than 
the  shoally  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  country- 
men  had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide;  and 
having  chosen  a  proper  spot  for  ■  their  residence,  they  g^ve  this  in- 
fant settlement  the  name  of  James-town,  which  it  still  retains;  and 
though  it  has  never  become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast 
of  being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World.  But  however  well-chosen  the  situation  might  be,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  were  hr  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantag- 
es. Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  among  some  of  their  leaders, 
during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These  did  not  subside  on  their  ar- 
rival there.  The  first  deed  of  the  council,  which  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  virtue  of  a  commission  brought  from  England  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council,  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  by  the  mean 
jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  man,  but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  by  his  superiors. 
This  diminution  of  his  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  activity,  was 
an  essential  injury  to  the  colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon  after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own  indis- 
cretion, and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and  ferocity  of  those  barbarians. 
And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the  countries  adjacent  to 
James- river,  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  so  extremely  fee- 
ble, that  hardly  one  of  them  could  n^ustcr  above  two  hundred  warri- 
ors,! they  teazed  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  incessant  hos- 
tilities. To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful;  the  stock 
of  provisions  left  for  their  suhhisccnce,  on  the  depaiture  of  their 
ships  for  England^  was  so  scanty,  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
scarcityj  approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed.  Such 
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poor  unwliolesome  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which 
was  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
moisture  of  a  country  covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  beginnuig 
of  September,  one  half  of  their  number  died,  and  most  of  the  surviv- 
ors were  sickly  and  dejected.  In  such  trying  extremities,  the  com- 
parative powers  of  every  individual  are  discovered  and  called  forth, 
and  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and  assumes  that  ascendant,  of 
which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of  mind.  Every  eye 
was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly  devolved  on  him 
that  authority  of  which  they  had  formerly  deprived  him.  His  un- 
daunted temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  char- 
acteristic of  military  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
such  a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunate- 
ly still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  by 
danger  He  instantly  adopted  tlie  only  plan  that  could  save  them 
from  destruction.  He  began  by  surrounding  James-town  with  such 
rude  fortifications  as  were  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  assaults  of 
savages.  He  then  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  in 
quest  of  their  enemies.  Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  pre- 
sents, and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of  provisions.  Others  he  at- 
tacked with  open  force;  and  defeating  them  on  every  occasion,  what- 
ever their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled  them  to  im- 
part to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recompense 
of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment  re-es- 
tablished in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in 
the  spring:  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Indians,  and  in  malting  his  escape  from  them,  after  a  gal- 
lant defence,  he  sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. Though  he  knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  pri- 
soners of  savages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He 
shewed  those  who  had  taken  him  captive,  a  mariner's  compass,  and 
amused  them  with  so  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its  virtues,  as  Slled 
them  with  astonishment  and  veneration,  which  began  to  operate  very 
powerfully  in  his  favour.  They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and'  conducted  him  at  last  to 
Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  of  Virginia.^- 
There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their 
European  invaders,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  Spaniards  of- 
ten experienced,  interposed  in  his  behalC  The  £avourite  daughter 
of  Powhatan  rushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  by  her 
entreaties  and  tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  The 
beneficence  of  his  deliverer,  whom  the  early  English  writers  dignify 
with  the  title  of  the  Princess  Pocahtmtas,  did  not  terminate  here, 
she  soon  after  procured  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  from  time  to  time 
seasonable  presents  of  provisions.* 

$  XXXVI.  Smith  on  his  return  to  James-town,  found  the  colony 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  who,  in  despair,  were  preparing^  to 
abandon  a  country  which  did  not  seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation 
of  Englishmen.    He  employed  caresses,  threats,  and  even  violence 

•  Smilh'i  Travels,  p.  44,  etc.    Purchas,  5b.  1704.    SWi»  p.  45.  ctq. 
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J^  pr^er  tp  ppevept  them  from  executing  this  &til  refeolaiioB.  Wit& 
jUBcuUy  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so  long)  that  the  succoor 
tnxiously  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty  was  instantly  re« 
ftpred;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their  number,  and  an 
Ijmple  stock  of  whatever  was  reauisite  for  clearing  and  sowing  the 
ground  was  delivered  to  theny^ut  an  unluckv  incident  turned  their 
attention  from  that  species  of  industry  which  alone  could  render  their 
^tuation  comfortable.  In  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from 
P  btnk  of  sand  near  James-towni  a  sediment  of  some  shiping  miner^ 
tiibstance,  which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was  discovered.  At 
|i  time  when  the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
UPd  only  valuable  productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  moun* 
lain  was  supposed  to  contain  a  treasure,  and  every  rivulet  was  search* 
fd  for  its  golden  sands,  this  appearance  was  fondly  considered  as  an 
infallible  indication  of  a  mine.  Every  hand  was  eager  to  dig;  large 
qusntities  of  this  glittering  dust  were  amassed.  From  some  assay  of 
its  nature,  made  by  ^n  sirtist  as  unskilful  as  his  companions  were  crcr 
(dhilous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich.  ^  Ther^  was  now,*^ 
9ays  Smith,  ^  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold, 
xenne  gold.**^  With  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel  returning 
IP  England  was  loaded  while  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  every  usefjil 
occupation,  were  totally  neglected. 

I  :tXXVII.  The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Not* 
withstanding  all  the  provident  activity  of  Smith*  in  procuring  com 
from  the  natives  by  traffic  or  by  force,  the  colony  began  to  suffer  as 
^iich  af  formerly  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same 
distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relief,  Smith  pro[x»sed,  as 
jihey  had  pot  hitheito  extended  their  researches  beyond  the  countries 
contiguous  to  James«river,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  more  re> 
mote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  culture  and  population 
nmong  them.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design  he  undertook 
himself,  in  a  |audl  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew,  and  a  very  scanty 
^tock  of  provisions.  He  began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  k 
two  different  excursions,  which  continued  above  four  months,  he  ad- 
vanced as  fkr  as  the  river  Susquehanna,  which  flows  into  the  bottom 
pi  the  bay.  He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  west 
shores;  he  entered  most  of  the  considerable  creeks;  he  sailed  up  ma- 
Ay  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  son^e 
tribes;  he  fought  with  others;  he  observed  the  nature  of  the  territo- 
ry which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of  subsistence*  the  peculiarities 
in  their  manners;  and  left  among  all  a  wonderful  admiration  either  9f 
the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  English.  After  sailing  above  thrc^ 
thousand  n^les  in  a  paltry  vessel,  ill  fitted  for  such  an  extensite  nav- 
igation, duripg  which  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as 
irell  ^M  the  patleoce  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fortitude  witk 
9ihich  he  suripounted  them,  equal  whatever  is  relatecl  of  the  cele* 
^raited  Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises,  be  re- 
tamed  to  James-town;  he  brought  with  him  an>ccount  of  that  large 
portipn^pf  the  A^^^'^can  continent  now  coinprehcnded  in  thPtwo  pro- 
vinces pf  VirgMUa  and  Maryland,!  so  full  apd  exact,  that  aftter  the 
prpgr^lM  of  in^»rmiH4on  ^^  research  for  a  century  and  a  half,  his 
nu^>  esthibi^s  no  inacc^rate  view  of  both  countries,  apd  is  the  origin 
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msil  apon  wttfch  all  fi^bsequent  delineations  and  descriptions  have 
been  formed.* 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  fature  benefit  might  open  up^ 
en  this  complete  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
seat  of  an  exclusive  commerce,  it  a^brde d  but  little  relief  for  their 
present  wants.  The  colony  still  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on 
.supplies  from  the  nativesi  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of  their  owji  indus- 
try, hardly  thirty  acres  of  grouqd  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  culture.t  By  Smith's  attention,  however,  the  stores  of  the  En* 
glish  were  so  regularly  filled,  that  for  some  time  they  felt  no  consi- 
derable distress;  and  at  this  Juncture  a  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  company,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  increase  of 
their  security  and  happiness.  That  supreme  direction  of  all  the 
company's  operations,  which  the  king  by  his  charter  had  reserved  to 
himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown. 
Upon  a  representation  of  this  tp  James,  he  granted  them  a  new  char^ 
ter,t  with  more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, more  explicit  and  complete;  be  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  resident  in  Virgiiiia;  he  vested  the  government  entirely 
in  a  council  residing  in  London;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
company  the  right  of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  comp6se  this 
council,  by  a  majority  of  voices;  he  authorized  this  council  to  establish 
such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of  government  and  magistracy,  for  the 
eolony  and  plantation,  as  thev  in  ^eir  direction  should  think  to  be  the 
fittest  for  the  good  of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  there;  he  em- 
powered them  to  nominate  a  governor  to  have  the  administration  of 
afifoirs  in  the  colony,  and  to  carry  their  orders  into  execution.^  In  con* 
tequence  of  these  concessions,  the  company  having  acauircd  the  pow« 
er  of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the  number  of  proprietors  in- 
creased, and  among  them  we  find  the  most  respectable  names  in  the 
nation. 

$  XXXVIII.  The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint 
Liord  Delaware  governor  and  captain-general  of  their  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia. To  a  person  of  his  rank  those  high  sounding;  titles  could  be 
too  allurement;  and  by  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  progress 
mnd  state  of  the  settlement,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  diffio 
cult^  with  which  an  infant  colony  is  reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but 
atixiety  and  care  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  delicate  ofiice.— 
But,  from  zeal  to  promote  an  establishment  which  be  expected  would 
prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  be  was  willing  to  relinquish 
all  the  comforts  of  an  honourable  station,  to  undertake  a  long  voyage 
to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommodation 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil, 
and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  immedi- 
ately leave  England,  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  George  Summers,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general and  the  latter  adifiiral,  with  nine  ships  and  five  hun- 
dred planters.  They  carried  with  them  commissions,  by  which  they 
were  empowered  to  supercede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council, 
to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware  governor,  and,  until  he  should  arrive,  to 
take  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands.    A  violent 

^  Stitb,  p.  83.        t  Stith,  p.  «r.        %  Mtv  23, 1609t       ^  Stith,  Append.  9. 
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hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which  Gates  and  Summers  bad  em- 
barked from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded  it  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
mudas. The  other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James-town.  But  the  fisite 
of  their  commanders  was  unknown.  Their  commission  for  new- 
modelling  the  government,  and  all  other  public  papers,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  together  with  them.  The  present  form  of  goTem- 
ment,  however,  was  held  to  be  abolished.  No  legal  warrant  coald  be 
produced  for  establishing  any  other.  Smith  was  not  in  a  condition 
at  tins  juncture  to  assert  his  o^in  rights,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted 
vigour.  By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so 
miserably  scorched  and  mangled,  that  he  was  incapable  of  moving, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
friends,  who  carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  returning  to  Eng- 
land, in  hopes  that  he  might  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment  than 
he  could  meet  with  in  Virginia.* 

^  XXXIX.  After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended  fast  to  the 
wildest  anarchy.  Faction  and  discontent  had  often  risen  so  high 
among  the  old  settlers  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  commers  was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  re- 
straint. Several  among  them  of  better  rank  were  such  dissipated 
hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  to  send  out  in  quest 
of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  roreign  land.  Of  the  low- 
er order  many  were  so  proBigate  or  desperate,  that  their  country  was 
happy  to  throw  xhem  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  persons  were 
little  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  economy,  and 
persevering  industry,  which  their  situation  required.  The  Indians, 
observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  everv  precaution  for  sustenance 
or  safety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisicms 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  furnish,but  harrassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores 
which  they  had  brought  from  England;  these  were  soon  consumed; 
then  the  domestic  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were  de- 
voured; and  by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  famine,  as  not  only  to  ei^t  the  most  nauseous  and  un- 
wholesome roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indi- 
ans whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of  their  companions  who 
sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated  distress.  In  less  than 
six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith  left  in  Virginia, 
only  sixty  remained;  and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from 
a  quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  it.f 

$  XL.  When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bermu- 
das, fortunately  not  a  single  person  on  board  their  ship  perished^  A 
considerable  part  of  their  provisions  and  stores  too  was  saved,  and 
in  that  delightful  spot  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to 
them  such  a  variety  of  her  productions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten  months  on  an  uninhabited  island  — 
Impatient  however,  to  escape  from  a  place  where  they  were  cut  ofl* 
from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set  about  building  two  barks 
with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and  by  ^mazing  efforts  of 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  ihey  finisihed  them.  In  these  they  em- 
t^arkcd,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia,  in  hopes  of  finding  an 

«•  Purchas,  iv.  irS^,  etc.    Smith's  Travels,  p.  89.   Slith,  p.  102,  etc.. 
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ample  consolation  fov  all  their  toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  of 
their  comiMtnions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony. 
After  a  more  prosperousjiavigation  than  they  could  have  expected  ' 
in  their  ilUconstructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  James-town.*  But 
instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spec« 
tacle  presented  itself  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld 
the  miserable  remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine 
and  sickness,  sunk  in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  re- 
sembling spectres  than  human  beings.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in 
full  confidence  of  finding  plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought 
vrith  them  no  larger  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary  for  their  own 
support  during  the  voyage,  their  inability  to  afford  relief  to  their 
countrymen,  added  to  the  anguish  which  they  viewed  this  unexpected 
scene  of  distress.  Nothing  now  remained  but  instantly  to  abandon 
a  country,  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer;  and  though 
all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  colony,  when  added  to 
what  remained  of  the  stock  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  was  sufficient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days  at  the 
most  scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach 
Newfoundland,  where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their  coun- 
trymen employed  at  that  season  in  the  fishery  there.f 

$  XLI.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of  the 
English,  in  planting  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit 
from  its  future  posterity,  should  be  forever  lost.  Before  Gates,  and 
the  melancholv  companions  of  his  voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
James-river,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  with  three  ships, 
that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of 
new  settlers,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.— 
By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  James- 
town, where  they  found  their  fort,  their  magazines,  and  houses  en- 
tire, which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy  chance,  had  preserved 
from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  A  society  so 
feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tender  and  skilful  hand 
to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vigour.  This  it  found  in  Lord  Delaware: 
he  searched  into  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he  could 
discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusations;  but 
instead  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he 
employed  his  prudence  in  healing  tlieir  dis|entions,  and  in  guarding 
against  a  repetition  of  the  same  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  assidui- 
ties, by  the  respect  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by 
knowing  how  to  mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  as  ^hen  to  display  the  gentle- 
ness natural  to  his  own  temper,  he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupt- 
ed by  anarchy  to  Subordination  and  discipline,  he  turned  the  attention 
of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry,  and  taught  the  Indians  again  to 
reverence  and  dread  the  English  name.  Under  such  an  administra- 
tion, the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a  promising  appearance;! 
when  unhappily  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought  on  by  the 
climate,  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  country;$  the  government 
of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 

•  May  23. 

t  A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Gates  and  Summers,  snd 
of  their  adventnres  in  Bermudas,  was  composed  by  Strachy,  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  them,  and  was  published  by  Parchas»  iv.  1734. 
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I  XLII.  He  #mt  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thotnas 
DaLu;*  in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  than 
in  any  of  his  pf c  decessorSi  empowering  him  to  rule  by  nmrlial  kiv; 
a  short  code  of  which,  faui>ded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  ib  the 
Low  Countries*  the  most  rii;id  military  school  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
they  sent  out  with  him.  This  system  of  gbverttmeiK  is  s*  rioleitt 
and  ttrbiirary,  that  even  the  Spaniards  themselteS  had  net  ventured 
to  introduce  it  into  their  Settlemenu;  for  among  them,  as  aoon  as  a 
plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  succeeded  to  the  operations  of 
war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unifbrmly  estabiiab^ 

.  ed.  But  however  unconstitutional  or  oppressive  this  may  Appear,  it 
was  Adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Prancls  Bacoo,  the  most  enlighten- 
ed philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  age.t*— 
The  company,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefi&cHcy  of  every  methed 
which  they  had  hitherto  deployed  for  restraining  the  unruly  oMKin- 
oos  S|urits  which  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had 
the  saction  of  such  high  authority  to  recommend  it.  HappUjr  for  the 
colony,  Sir  Thomas  Oale^  Who  was  entrusted  With  this  detngeraos 
power,  exercised  it  with  prudence  and  moderation*  By  the  vigour 
which  this  sumihary  hmde  of  military  punishment  gsve  to  his  ad- 
ministration, he  introduced  into  the  colony  more  perfect  order  tiiaa 
had  ever  beeb  established  then^  imd  at  the  same  time  he  ten]|iefed 
his  vigour  with  so  much  discretion^  that  no  alarm  seems  to  have  beeti 
given  by  this  formidable  innovation.! 
$  XLIU.  The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  beguu  to  as- 

,.sttme4  induced  the  king  to  issue  i  neW  charter  for  the  entourage- 
mem  of  ^le  adventurers,  by  which  he  n6t  only  confirmed  all  their 
former  privileges,  and  [irolonged  the  term  of  e:(emption  from  pajr- 
ment  of  duties  on  the  commodities  ex{>orted  by  them,  but  gramed  ' 
more  extensive  property,  as  well  as  ihoire  amf4e  juritidictiiHK  AH 
the  islands  lying  within  thfe^  hundred  leagues  of  the  eetist  were  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Virginia.  In  consequenee  of  thisy  the  com- 
jtany  took  t>ossessibn  oi  the  Burmudas,  and  the  other  small  islitods 
mscovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  Uie  same  time  preftered  to 
gend  out  a  considerable  retnfbrcement  to  the  cokfny  at  Jamestown. 
Tht  expense  of  those  extr«>rdinary  efforts  was  defrayed  br  the  pro- 
fits of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thtiiy  thousand  peaads* 
This  expedicfit  they  were  authoHsed  to  employ  by  their  new  char 
ter;||  and  it  is  remariiable,  as  the  first  instance,  in  the  English  histo- 
ry, of  any  public  countenance  given  to  this  pemictfHM  sedudngmedc 
of  levying  money.  Bat  the  House  of  Conunons,  which  towards  the 
close  of  this  reign  began  to  observe  every  measure  of  government 
with  jealous  attention,  having  remonstrated  a(;ainst  the  institution  as 
unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James  recalled  the  license  uader  the 
sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established.^ 

XLIV.  By  the  severe  disciplme  of  martial  lieiw>  the  activity  of  the 
Colonists  was  forced  into  a  pix>per  direction,  and  exerted  itself  in 
useful  industry.  '  This,  aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate, 
soon  enabled  them  to  raise  such  a  large  stock  ot  provisions,  that  Ihey 
urere  no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  stibsistence  to  the  precarious  sup- 
plies which  they  obtained  or  extorted  from  the  Indians.     In  proper- 

•  Wsy  10.         t  Bacon,  lUsay  on  Ptantscions*  p.  ti.         i  Btitb,p.  132. 
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Uon  M  th«  Englith  become  more  independentt  tlic  natives  courted 
their  friefidtbiap  vpon  more  eqval  terms.    Tlie  bappf  effects  of  this 
wei^  quickly  felt*    Sir  Tbemas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty  with  one  of 
their  most  |k>werful  and  warlike  tribesi  skvated  eo  the  river  Chick- 
abotkilny,  in  which  they  consented  to  acknowledge  tbemselves  sud* 
joets  txi  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of 
£liglishfi»eti,  to  send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  as  often  as  they  took  the  fiekl  against  any  enemy,  and  to  de« 
posit  atonually  a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  com  in  the  store-houses 
of  the  colony.  An  evem  which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  relate 
#tth  peculiar  satisfaction,  prepared  the  way  for  this  union.  Pocahon- 
tas, the  farourite  daughter  of  the  great  chief  Powhattan,  to  whose 
intercession  taptain  Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  persevered  in 
her  partial  att^.chment  lo  the  English;  and  as  she  frequently  visited 
their  settlements,  where  she  was  always  received  with  respectful  hos* 
pitatity,  hef  admiration  of  their  arts  and  manners  continued  to  in- 
e^ease.     During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which  is  represented 
as  hir  superior  to  that  of  her  countrywomen,  made  such  impression 
oh  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  yoting  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  ho 
warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  htisband.     Where  man* 
ners  are  simple',  co>trtship  is  not  tedious.     Neither  artifice  prevents^ 
nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments.     Po- 
cahontas readily  gave  her  consent;  Dale  encouraged  the  alHancCi 
iknd  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it     The  marriage  was  celebrated 
Hith  extraordinary  pomp;  and  from  that  .period  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence subsisted  between  the  colony  «nd  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Pow- 
hatan, or  that  stood  in  awe  of  his  power.     Rolfe  and  his  Princess 
(for  by  that  name  the  writers  of  the  last  age  always  distinguish  her) 
set  out  for  England,  where  she  was  received  by  James  and  his  queen 
with  the  respect  suited  to  her  birth.    Being  carefully  instructed  in 
Che  principles  of  the  ChristiaB  foitb,  she  was  publicly  baptised,  but 
died  a  few  years  alter,  <m  her  return  lo  America,  leavinp^  one  son; 
from  whom  are  sprtmg  some  of  the  meet  respectable  families  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  boast  of  their  descent  Irom  the  face  of  the  ancient  rulers 
of  their  country.*    But  notwithstanding  the  visible  good  effects  of 
that  alliance,  notie  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  hare  imitate^  the 
eieample  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.    Of 
all  the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  Ainerica,  the  En|^lish  have 
>  aVaAed  themselves-  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliaung  the  af- 
fection of  its  original  Inhabitants;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  con- 
spicuous in  their  national  character^  or  from  the  want  of  that  pUanc    i 
facility  of  manners  which  accommodates  itself  U>  every  situation,  they 
have  been  more  averse  thm  the  French  and  Portugueae,  or  even  the 
Spaniards,  from  hieorpoeating  with  the  native  Amoricaoa.    The  In- 
dians, courting  such  an  unioii,  offered  their  daughters  in  numriage  to 
their  new  guests;  and  when  they  did  imt  nccept  of  the  proffered  nU 
lianee,  they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride  and  to  their  contempt  of 
them  t»  an  inforior  order  of  beings.t 
1 3  XLV.  During  the  interval  of  teanquility  prfcured  by  the  aUi- 
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ancc  with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  of 
the  colony.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been 
esublished.  The  fields  that  were  cleared  had  been  cuUiiratcd  by  the 
joint  labour  of  the  colonists;  their  product  was  carried  to  the  com- 
mon storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly  to  every  family,  according 
to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  destitute  of  the  first  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to  prosper.  In 
dustry,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  waa  acquir 
ed  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  np 
inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  Tbe  idle  and  im 
provident  trusted  entirely  to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store; 
the  assiduity  even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  others  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil;  and  it  was  com- 
puted, that  the  united  industry  of  the  colony  did  not  accomplish  as 
much  work  in  a  week  as  might  have  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each 
individual  had  laboured  on  his  own  account  In  order  to  renaedy 
this,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  into 
small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  proper- 
ty.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the  certain  prospect  of  a  re- 
compensc,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The  articles  of  primary 
necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as  secured  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were  formed  a% 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony .•  ^ 

$  XLVI.  The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the 
planters,  was  toon  directed  towards  a  new  object,  and  they  applied  to 
it  for  some  time  with  such  inconsiderate  ardour  as  was  productive  of 
iaUl  consequences.  The  culture  of  toliacco,  which  has  since  be- 
come  the  sUple  of  Virginia,  and  the  source  of  its  prosperity,  was  in- 
troduced about  this  dme  into  the  colony.t  As  the  taste  for  that  weed 
continued  to  increase  in  England,  notwithsUnding  the  zealous  decla- 
mations of  James  against  it,  the  tobacco  imported  froni  Virgmia 
came  to  a  ready  market;  and  though  it  was  so  much  inferior  in  qua- 
lity or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  In- 
dian islands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and 
of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  conude- 
rable  profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  cerudn  and  quick 
return,  every  other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  The  land 
which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  e?en 
the  streets  of  James- town,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regu-  , 
lations  were  framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But,  from 
eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disregarded  every  admoni- 
tion. The  means  of  subsistence  became  so  scanty,  as  forced  them 
to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indians,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  those 
exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name  revived  with  addition- 
al rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  vengeance,  with  a  se- 
crecy and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans.! 

liieanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations, 
and  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  conUnued  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  prosperity.    Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  migra- 
'  tions;  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  con- 
siderable, and  several  of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situa- 
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itOD)  btit  advancing  fast  to  opulence;*  and  by  two  eyentSy  which  hap- 
pened nearly  at  the  same  time,  both  population  and  industry  were 
greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had  hitherto  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and  uncul- 
tivated country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to  live  single  con- 
sidered themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to  which 
they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children,— 
In  oi*der  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advan- 
tage of  the  apparent  tranquility  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  consi- 
derable number  of  young  women,  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  un- 
exceptionable character,  and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums 
and  immunities  to  marry  them.f  These  new  companions  were  re- 
ceived with  such  fondness,  and  many  of  them  so  comfortably  estab- 
lished, as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example;  and  by  degrees 
thoughtless  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments- of  virtuous  citi« 
zens  and  of  provident  fathers  of  families,  became  solicitous  about 
the  prosperity  of  a  country,  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own. 
As  the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  industry, 
they  were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them 
with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  hav- 
ing sailed  up  James*river,  sold  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the 
planters;!  and  as  that  hardy  race  was  found  more  capable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue  under  a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their  number  has 
been  increased  by  continual  importation;  their  aid  seems  now  to  bo 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  field- 
labour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 
-  $  XLVIL  Bat  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirit 
of  its  members  became  more  independent.  To  Englishmen,  the 
summary  and  severe  decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by 
^be  mildneas  of  their  governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive;  and 
they  longed  to  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in  their  native  country .$ 
In  compliance  with  this  spirit,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  in  tiie  year  1619, 
^ied  the  first  general  assembly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  now  so  increased,  and  their  setUementa 
so  dispersed,  that  elevep  corporations  appeared  by  their  representa- 
tives in  this  convention,  where  they  were  permitted  to  assume  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  function  of  freemen.  The 
laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many,  nor  of  great  im- 
portance; but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  as 
they  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  free  gov- 
emoient.  In  order  to  render  this  resemblarxe  more  complete,  and 
the  rights  of  the  planters  more  certain,  the  companv  issued  a  charter 
or  ordinance,^  which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged 
partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign;  partly 
in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company,  which  possessed  some 
of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to 
the  peerage;  partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and 
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pnvileges  aiinilar  to  Uiote  of  the  Houte  •£  C««noiis.  In  both  tl^a^. 
couDciU  all  questions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  majority  cC 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor;  but  no  law  or 
ordinance,  thou^  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  thelegis.* 
lature,  was  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was  ratiied  in  En^^land  by  a  gene- 
ral  court  of  the  company,  and  rctnmed  under  iu  seal.*  Thoa  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are 
henceforth  to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  servants  to  a  commercial 
company,  dependent  on  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior,  but  as 
freemen  and  citizens. 

$  XL VI II.  The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  of  tbeir  coo* 
dition  was  an  increase  of  their  industry.  The  product  of  tobacco  ia 
Virginia  was  now  equal,  not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great 
Britain,!  but  could  furnish  some  quantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The 
company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with  Holland,  and  established  ware- 
houses in  Middlcburg  and  Flushing.  James,  and  his  prhry  couocil, 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  commodity,  for  whick  tlie  de- 
mand was  daily  increasing,  turaed  into  a  channel  that  tended  to  the 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  considerable  duty  im- 
posed on  the  kaportation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to  check 
this  innovadoa.  Some  expedient  was  found,  by  which  the  natter 
was  adjusted  for  the  present;  but  it  is  remsrkable  as  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colony,  concerukig  their  respective  rights.  The  former  condnded, 
that  the  trade  of  the  colony  should  be  confined  to  England,  and  all  its 
productions  be  landed  there.  The  lattt^  claimed,  not  only  the  geor 
eral  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  carry*  their  comniodities  to  the  best 
market,  but  pleaded  the  particular  concessions  in  their  charter,  by 
which  an  unlknited  freedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be  granted  to 
them.t  The  time  for  a  asore  full  discussion  of  this  important  ques- 
tion was  not  yet  arrived* 

$  XUX.  But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fost,  that 
seitlemeots  were  scattered,  not  only  along  the  banks  of  James  and 
York  rivers,  but  began  to  extend  to  the  Rapahannock,  and  even  te^ 
the  Potowmack,  the  English,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  de- 
ceived by  this  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived  in  full  security.  They 
neither  attended  to  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their 
machinations,  and  though  surrounded  by  a  people  whom  they  might 
have  know  from  experience  to  be  both  aitful  and  vindictive,  they  ne- 
glected every  precaution  for  tlieir  own  safety  that  was  requisite  ia 
such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  society  complete- 
ly established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers  but  citizens,  and  were  ae 
'intent  on  what  was  subserviei^  to  the  comfort  or  embellishmeat  of 

*  Stilh  Appendix,  p.  32»  etc. 

j-  It  i»  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  progett  of  the  conramptkia  ef 
ihi9  unnecessary  commodity.  The  use  of  tobacco  teems  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced inl^  England  about  the  year  1586.  Possibly  a  few  s^^faring  persons 
may  have  acquired  a  relish  for  it  by  their  intercourse  with  the  8pa  iianJs  previ- 
ous to  that  period;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  -i  pational  habit 
■ooner  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  avertge  of  the  sevea  years 
immediaSely  precedin|f  the  year  1623,  the  wbole  import  of  tobacco  into  EiiKUad 
amounted  to  a  hundoM  «nd  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-five  pouqiU  weight. 
Stith,  p.  246.  Prom  this  it  appears,  that  the  taste  had  spread  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  remarkable.  But  how  inconsiderable  is  that  quantity  to  what  ia  now 
consumed  in  Great  llritam? 
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civil  Gfe,  that  erery  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  atide  at  uone- 
cessanr.  The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly  emplc^ed  as  hunters, 
were  furnished  with  fire-arms  and  taught  to  use  them  with  dexteri- 
ty. They  were  permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English 
at  all  hours,  and  received  lis  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no 
reason  to  dread.  This  inconsiderate  security  enabled  the  Indians  to 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  vengeance,  which  they  med- 
itated with  all  the  deliberate  forethought  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
temper.  Nor  did  they  %rant  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their 
schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  the  year  1618, 
Opechancanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  wirowanee,  or  chief  of 
his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extensive  influence  over  all  the  Indian  na- 
tions of  Virginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to  distinguish 
Mm  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
he  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  to 
the  south-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire.* But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  es/- 
timation  among  savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agil- 
ity of  body,  and  craf^  policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  pow- 
er. Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  command,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon;  and  dur- 
ing four  years,  the  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  success  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy.  All  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gained,  ex- 
cept those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar attachment  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that 
might  discover  what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To 
each  tribe  its  statioa  was  aliotted^  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescrib- 
ed.f  On  the  morning  of  the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance,  each  was 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  English  were  so  lit- 
tle aware  of  the  impending  destruction,  that  they  received  with  un* 
suspicious  hospitality  several  persons  sent  by  OpechancanoUgh,  un- 
der pretext  of  delivering  presents  of  venison  and  fruits,  but  in  reali- 
-  ty  to  observe  their  motions.  Finding  them  perfectly  secure,  at  mid- 
day, the  moment  that  was  previously  fixed  for  this  deed  of  horror, 
the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all  their  different  settle- 
ments, and  murdered  men,  women  and  children,  with  undistinguish- 
ing  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  savages  treat  their 
enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaugh- 
ter would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had 
not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicat- 
ed the  night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  such 
time  as  to  save  James-town,  and  some  adjacent  settlements;  and  if  ^ 
the  English  in  other  districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolu- 
tion prompted  by  despair,  and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to 
repulse  their  assailants,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not 
discover  courage  equal  to  the  sagaeity  and  art  with  which  they  had 
concerted  it.| 

$L.  But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  descending 
with  iu  full  effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  infiuit  colony.  In 
•ome  setitlements  not  a  ungle  Englishman  escaped.    Many  persons 
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pf  prime  oote  in  the  colony,  and  among  these  several  nAeiDbera  af 
the  council,  were  slain.  The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as^ 
tonishmenty  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  remote  settlemeDls^  and, 
crowding  together  for  safety  to  James-town,  did  not  occupy  a  terri- 
tory of  greater  extent  than  bad  been  planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
their  countrymen  iu  Virginia.  Confined  within  those  narrow  boun- 
dariesy  they  were  lesb  intent  on  schemes  of  industry  than  on  thoughts 
of  revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  war  against  the  Indians 
commenced;  and^bent  on  exterminating  the  whole  race, neither  old  nor 
young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  southern 
vegions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper  model  to 
imitate;  and  regardless,  li)ie  them,  of  principles  of  faith,  honour,  and 
humanity,  which  regulate  hostility  among  civilized  nations,  and  set 
bounds  to  its  rage,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowable  that  tend* 
edtoaccomplishtheirdesign.  Theyhuntedthe  Indians  like  wild  beasts 
rather  than  enemies;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  their  places  of 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their  country,  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from  their  inacces- 
sible fastnesses  by  offers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,^  naado 
with  such  an  artful  appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafty 
leader,  and  induced  them  to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and 
resume  their  usual  peaceful  occupations.  The  behaviour  of  the  two 
people  seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  integrity  and  good  faith,  on  which 
the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded,  confided  in  the  reconci- 
liation, and  lived  in  absolute  security  without  suspicion  of  danger; 
while  the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were  preparing  to  imitate 
savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the  approach  of  harvest, 
when  they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  be  most  formidable  and  tiital, 
they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered  every 
person  on  whom  they  could  lay  bold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  woods, 
where  so  many  perished  with  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes  nearest 
to  the  English  wtre  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  deed,  which 
the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retalia* 
tion,  was  followed  by  some  happy  effects.  It  delivered  the  col(»iy 
QO  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  its  settlements  began 
again  to  extend,  and  its  industry  to  revive. 

$LI.  But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the  company 
in  England,  in  in  hich  the  property  of  Virginia  and  the  government 
of  the  colony  settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  it  froni  seconding 
the  efforts  of  the  planters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  such 
a  supply  of  necessaries,  as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had 
lost.  The  company  was  originally  composed  of  many  adventurers, 
and  increased  so  fast  by  the  juncture  of  new  members,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public  utili- 
ty, that  its  general  courts  formed  a  numerous  assembly.^  The  ope- 
ration of  every  political  principle  and  passion,  that  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  was  felt  in  ttiosc  popular  meetinga^and  influenced  their 
decisions.  As  towards  the  close  of  James's  reign  more  just  and  en- 
larged sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutional  liberty  were  diffus- 
ed among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their  rights  better, 
and  to  assert  them  with  greater  boldness;  a  distinction  mrfnerlv  lit- 
tle known,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  establish- 
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tti  betveen  the  coftirt  and  couotiy  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each 
endeavoured  to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter* 
Both  exerted  themselves  with  emul^tionvin  order  to  obtain  the  di- 
rection of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  company  of 
Virginian  adventurers.  In  consequence  of  ihis^  business  had  been 
conducted  in  every  general  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  tcm-' 
perate  spirit  of  merchants  deliberating  concerning  their  mutual  In^ 
terest,  but  with  the  animosity  and  violence  natural  to  numerous  as- 
semblies, by  which  rival  factions  contend  for  superiority.^ 

§  LII.  As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  in  parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  company  became  a 
theatre,  on  which  popular  orators  displayed  their  talents;  the  pro^ 
clamations  of  the  crown,  and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  with  respeet 
to  the  commerce  and  policy  of  the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with 
freedom,  and  censured  with  severity,  ill  suited  to  the  lofty  ideas 
Tvhich  James  entertained  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  his 
prerogative.  In  order  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of  discussion,  the 
ministers  employed  all  their  address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many 
members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direction  of  their 
deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessf'il  were  they  in  this  attempt,  that 
every  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vadt  majority, 
^d  sometimes  without  any  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  pro* 
posers  of  it.  James,  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular 
assembly,  and  weary  at  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had  la- 
boured m  vain  to  obtain  an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
dissolving  the  company,  and  of  new-modelling  its  constitution.  Pre- 
texts, neither  unplausible,  nor  destitute  of  some  foundation,  seemed 
fo  justify  tbis  measune.  The  slow  progress  of  the  colony,  the  large 
sums  of  money  expended,  and  great  number  of  men  who  had  perish«< 
ed  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  ev-^ 
ery  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  English  from  their  first  migration 
to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  arduous.  The  nation 
hit  sensibly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged 
with  sanguine  eitpectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for 
such  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  might  suggest 
more  salutary  measures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  colony. 
The  present  state  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
seemed  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  crown;  and  James,  eager 
to  display  the  superiority  of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those  er- 
rors into  which  the  company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in 
the  arts  of  government,  boldly  undertook  the  work  of  reformation.! 
Without  regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their 
oharter,  and  without  the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  an^ 
nulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  cm- 
powering  some  of  the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  note,  to  examine 
into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company  from  its  first  establishment, 
and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together  with  their  own  opi- 
nion concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  colony 
more  prosperous,^  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  by 
a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  pa- 
pers of  the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to 
be  arrested.  Violent  and  arbitrary  as  these  acts  of  authority  may  now 

*  Chslmer's  p.  59.  f  May  9, 162?.  t  Stith,  p.  288, 
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appear,  the  commiasiooers  carried  od  their  inquiry  witlMHtt  asf  ^ 
struction,  but  what  arose  from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  reaMMf 
strances  of  the  company.  The  commissioners,  though  they  conduct* 
ed  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity  and  vigour,*  did  not  communt* 
catc  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  company;  but  their  reportt  willi 
respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  liave  been  vcrj^unfevourablc,!* 
the  king  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  company  his  intentioo 
of  ve&ting  the  supreme  government  of  the  company  in  a  g^verpor 
and  twelve  assistants,!  to  be  resident  in  England,  and  the  executive 
power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in  Virginia;    The 

fovernor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  by  the  king. 
uture  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his  assis- 
tants, but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  effect  until  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.  The  twelve  counsellors  in  Vir^pia 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants;  and  this  choice 
was  likewise  subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council.  With  au 
intention  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  that  pri- 
vate property  should  be  dt  emed  sacred;  and  for  the.  more  effectual 
security  of  it,  all  grants  of  lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  new  one.  In  order  to  faciliute  the  executioo  of 
this  plan,  the  king  required  the  company  instantly  to  surrender  iu 
charter  into  his  hands.| 

$  LIII.  fiut  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a  spirit,  of 
which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  Tl|f  y  found  the  members 
of  the  company  unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises, 
conveyed  to  them  with  such  legal  formality,  that  upon  £aith  in  their 
validity  they  had  expended  considerable  sums;||  and  still  more  averse 
to  the  abolition  of  a  popular  form  of  government,  in  which  every  pro- 
prietor had  a  voice,  in  order  to  subject  a  colony,  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interested,  to  the  dominion  of  a  small  junto  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  crown.  Neither  promises  nor  threats  could  induce  them 
to  depart  from  these  sentiments;  and  in  a  general  court  the  king's 
proposal  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,^  and  a  resolution  ukento 
defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered  rights,  if  these  should  be  called 
in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  James,  highly  offended  at  their 
presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directed  a  writ  of  ^vo  war^ 
ranto  to  be  issued  against  the  company ,T  that  the  validity  of  its  char- 
ter might  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench;  and  in  order  to  ag- 
gravate the  charge,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of  mal-administra- 
tion,  he  appointed  some  persons,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  re- 
pair to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inqtiire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  company,  and  its  officers  there. 

$  Ll  V.  The  law  suit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang  lon^  in  sus- 
pense. It  terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  in  a  decision  per- 
fectly consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.**  The  charter  was 
forfeited,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  flowed.ft 

$  LV.  Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  informed  historian  of  Virginia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  as  a  most  disastrous  event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with 
liberal  sentiments,  imbibed  in  an  age  when  the  piinciples  of  liberty 

•  Smith's  Travels,  p.  156,  etc.        f  October  8.        i  Stith,  p.  293.  etc. 
tlCbalmen,  p.  61.        §  Oct.  20.        %  Nov.  16.        •♦  June,  1624. 
tt  Beymer,  vol.  xvii.  p.  618j  etc.    Chalmers,  p  62. 
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vere  more  tMj  unfolded  than  under  the  reign  of  James,  they  viewed 
his  violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  this  occasion  with  such  in** 
dignation«  that  their  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
accomplish  his  design  seems  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  con- 
templating its  effects  with  disceniment  and  candour.  There  is  not 
Serhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant  colony  less  friendly  to  its 
berty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corpoiation,  possessed  of 
all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company  of  ad- 
venturers to  Virginia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company, 
nourished  out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of 
martial  law.  Even  after  the  native  sjnrit  of  Englishmen  began  to 
rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extorted  from  their  superiors  the 
right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of  that  community  of  which 
they  were  members,  as  no  act,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  until 
it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the  company  still  re- 
tained the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor  was  the  pow- 
er of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
Operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry  them  on  with  discern- 
ment and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to 
Conduct  an  enlarged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have 
seldom  grown  up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  inter- 
ested regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defects  in  administration 
which  this  occasioned,  were  added  errors  arising  from  experience. 
Thc^  English  merchants  of  that  age  had  not  those  extensive  views 
which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as  have  the  direction  of  it. 
When  they  first  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  grop- 
ed their  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted  with  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Ameiica,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best 
suited  to  thorn,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement^ 
and  their  schemes  were  eontinually  varying.  Their  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  ten 
different  persons  presided  over  the  provinces  as  chief  governors.  No 
wonder  that  under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour 
and  stability  to  the  colony  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce  only 
slender  effects.  These  efforts,  however,  when  estimated  according 
to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either  with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy, 
were  very  considerable,  and  conducted  with  *  astonishing  persever- 
ance. 

$  LVI.  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  expend- 
ed in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  America;*  and 
more  than  nine  thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother 
country  to  people  this  new  settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
company,  the  nation,  in  return  for  this  waste  of  treasure  and  of  peo- 
ple did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an  annual  importation  of  commodi* 
ties  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value;  and  the  colony  was 
so  far  frotn  having  added  strength  to  the  state  by  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
scarcely  two  thousand  persons  survived:!  a  wretched  remnant  of  the 
numerous  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  a  very  different  fate. 

*  Smith's  Travels,  p.  4?,  167.  f  Chalmers*  Ai^als,  p.  69'. 
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$  LVII.  The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  socieiiesi  fell  unpi'- 
licd  The  violent  hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights 
was  forgotten,  and  new  prospects  of  success  opened,  under  a  form  of 
f^vernment  exempt  from  all  the  defects  to  which  past  disasters  were 
imputed.  The  king  and  the  nation  concurred  with  equal  ardoor  in 
resolving  to  encourage  the  colony.  Soon  after  the  final  judgment  io 
the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  against  the  company,  James  appointed  a 
eouncil  of  twelve  persons  to  take  the  temporary  direction  of  affairs 
in  Virginia,*  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  frame  with  deliberate 
consideration  proper  regulations  for  the  permanent  government  of 
the  colony.f  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ta- 
lents as  a  legislator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  sub- 
ject; but  death  prevented  him  from  completing  his  plan. 

§  LVIII.  Charles  I  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,^  adopted  all  his 
father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately 
subordinate  to  its  jurisdiction:  he  conferred  the  title  of  governor  on 
Sir  George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him  in  conjunction  with  a  coun- 
cil of  twelve,  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there, 
and  enjoined  them  to  conform,  in  every  point,  to  such  instruttions  as 
from  time  to  time  they  might  receive  from  him.§     From  the  tenor  of 
the  king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy 
is  apparent,  that  he  intended  to  vest  every  power  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  governor  and  council,  without 
recourse  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  as  possessing  a  rigbt 
to  enact  laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it.  Yarde- 
ly and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instruments  for  carry- 
ing this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  not  fail  to  put 
such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most 
favourable  to  their  o\tn  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign.*^ 
Statutes  were  publisheii,  and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanctioo. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  political  rights, 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citizens,  their  private 
property  was  violently  invaded.     A  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd  and  frivolous,  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  but  certain  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account;^  and  they  had 
the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign,  who  should  have  af- 
forded  them  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  >^lu'able  commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  re- 
saining  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.    While  the  staple  of  the 
colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppression  and  restraints 
of  a  monopoly,  property  in  land  was  rendered  insecure  by  various 
grants  of  it,  which  Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  favour- 
ites.    These  were  not  only  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  cultivation;  but  from  inattention  or  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  their  boun- 
daries were  so  inaccurately  defined,  that  large  tracts  already  occupi- 
«*d  and  planted  were  often  included  in  them. 

S  LIX.  The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  ad- 

•  Auguit  26.        t  Rymcr,  xvii.  618,  etc.        ^  March  27,  1625. 
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mintttration  excited,  were  augmented  by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir 
John  Harvey,  who  succeeded  Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  co- 
lony,* enforced  every  act  of  power.f  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and 
haughty,  he  added  insolence  to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded  the 
sentiments,  nor  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  under 
his  command.  The  colonists  far  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
overawed  by  authority  denvcd  from  a  royal  commission,  submitted 
long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.  Their  patience  was  at  length  ex* 
hausted;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation,  they 
seized  their  governor,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  England,  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  their  number,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their  ac- 
cusations against  him  to  the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their 
own  wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly 
consiiitent  with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can  be  justified 
only  in  cases  of  such  urgent  necessity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  society, 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  every  notion  which  Charles  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To 
him  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only  an  usurpa- 
tion of  his  right  to  judge  and  to  punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  but 
an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion  against  his  authority.  With- 
out deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his  presence,  or  to  hear  one 
article  of  their  chai'ge  against  Harvey,  the  king  instantly  sent  him 
back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  all  the  powers 
belonging  to  it.  But  though  Charlcrs  deemed  this  vigorous  step  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  assert  their  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  dis- 
pleasure with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it, 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
colonists  groaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  from  which  they  flowed, 
that  soon  after  he  not  only  removed  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to 
them,  but  named  as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley ,f  a  person  far 
superior  to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished 
by  possessing  all  the  popular  virtues  to  which  tlie  other  was  a  stran- 
ger.S 

§  LX.  Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  remained, 
with  some  short  uitervals  of  interruption,  almost  forty  years;  and  to 
his  mild  and  prudent  admmistration  its  increase  and  prosperity  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the 
king  himself  for  such  a  reform  of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gave 
a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and  animated  all  its  operations  with 
new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  commis- 
sion was  the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  received  instruc- 
tions under  the  great  seal,  bv  which  he  was  empowered  to  declare, 
that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony  was 
to  be  governeu  according  to  the  laws  of  England:  he  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  for  electing  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  as- 
sembly, and  to  possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  communi- 
ty:  he  was  ordered  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
what  were  the  motives  which  induced  a  monarch  tenacious  in  adhering 
to  finy  opinion  or  system  which  he  bad  once  adopted,  jealous  to  excess 

•  162r.        t  Rymer,  xviii.  980.        1 1630. 
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of  hisown  rights^  and  adrerse  on  every  occasion  to  any  extension  of  tli6 
privileges  claimed  by  his  people,  to  relinquish  his  original  plan  of 
administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  such  immunities  to  his  sob* 
jects  settled  there.  From  the  historians  of  Virginia,  no  less  swperfi- 
cial  than  ill-informed|  no  light  can  be  derived  with  respect  to  this 
point.  It  is  most  probable,  the  ^dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  ia 
Great  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  c6ncessions  so  favourable  to 
Virginia.  After  an  intermission  of  almost  twelve  years,  the  state  of 
his  affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  council  of  the 
natiai).  There  his  subjects  would  find  a  jurisdiction  indepeojdent  of 
the  crown^  and  able' to  controui  its  authonty.  /There  they  hoped  fisr 
legal  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in  Virginia 
,  had  applied  for  relief  to  a  former  parliament,  it  might  be  exp^^ted 
with  certainty,  that  they  would  lay  their  case  before  the  first  meedni^ 
of  an  assembly,  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a  favourable  audience. 
Chades  knew,  that  if  the  spirit  of  his  administration  in  Virginia  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  the  English  constitution,  it  most  be 
severely  reprehended.  He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of  gieater 
moment  in  his  government  would  be  brought  under  a  strict  review 
in  Parliament;  and  unwilling  to  give  malcontents  the  advantage  of 
adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  part  of  his  dominieos  to 
a  catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  take 
the  merit  of  having  granted  volunurily  to  his  people  in  Virg^na  such 
privileges  as  he  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  hiro. 

$  LXL  But  though  Charies  established  the  internal  government 
of  Virginia  on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the  English  constitntioQ^ 
and  conferred  on  his  subjects  there  all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  d* 
tizens,  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with 
the  parent  state.  With  this  view  he  instructed  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of  the  colony  with  foreign  na< 
tions;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure  exclusive  possession  of 
idl  the  advanuges  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  productions,  fan  was 
required  to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel  that  saiM 
from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  king's  dominions 
in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  influeoee 
of  free  government  on  society,  the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  in- 
dustry and  population,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  En- 
glish settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousand.! 

$  LXII.  Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whose  hand  they  had 
received  immunities  which  they  had  long  wished,  but  hardly  ex* 
pected  to  enjoy,  the  influence  and  example  of  apopular  governor,  pas> 
sionatelyde voted  to  the  interests  (^  his  master,  concured  in  preserving 
inviolated  loyalty  among  the  colonists,  Even  after  monarchy  was  i^>ol* 
bhed,  after  one  king  had  been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  ints 
exile,  the  authority  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  acknowledged  and 
revered  in  Virginia.^  Irritated  at  this  open  defiance  of  its  power  the 
parliament  issued  an  ordinance,  declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in 
Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cost  and  by  the  people  of  England,  it 
ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  dependant  upon  the  English  coaunon- 
wealth,  and  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be 
made  in  parliament:  that,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the  col- 
onists had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  audaciously  re- 
belled against  it;  that  on  this  account  they  were  denounced  notorious 

*  Chahnert*  Annals,  p.  319,  333.        f  Ibid.  p.  135.       t  A.  X>.  l&K 
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•tfutora,  and  not  only  all  vessels  belonging  to  natives  of  England,  but 
those  of  foreign  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  to 
carry  on  any  commerce  with  them. 

$  LXIII.  It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a  war  of  words 
alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high  spirited  government  in  asserting  its 
own  dignity  were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerful  squadroqi 
with  a  considerable  body  of  land-fore  es,  was  despatched  to  reduce 
the  Virginians  to  obedience.  After  compelling  the  colonies  in  Bar* 
badoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
squadron  entered  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.*  Berkeley,  with  morecouragf 
)han  prudence,  took  ajrms  to  oppose  this  formidable  annament;  but 
he  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal  contest.  His  gallant  re* 
sistance,  however,  procured  favourable  terms  to  tbe  people  under  his 
government.  A  general  indemnity  for  all  past  offences  was  granted; 
they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.f--^ 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdained  to  make  any  sti^ 
pulation  for  himself;,  and  choosing  to  pass  his  days  &r  removed  from 
the  seat  of  a  government  which  he  detested^  continued  to  reside  in 
Virginia  as  a  private  man,  belpved  and  respected  by  all  over  whom 
be  had  formerly  presided* 

§LX1V.  Not  satisfied  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the  colo^ 
nies,  the  commonwealth  turned  its  attention  towards  the  most  effec* 
tuai  nobde  of  retaining  them  in  dependance  on  the  parent  state,  and 
of  securing  to  it  the  benefit  of  their  increaung  commerce.  With 
|his  view  the  parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  which  expressly 
prohibited  all  mercantile 'intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  fo- 
reign states,  and  the  other  ordained,  that  no  production  of  Asia^ 
Africa^  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the 
commonwealth^  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  £ng« 
lish  commander^  and  l^  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be 
Englishmen.  But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescrib- 
ed the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  carried 
on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  comr 
modity  of  Virginia  by  an  act  of  parliament,^  which  gave  legal  force 
to  all  the  injunctions  of  James  and  Charles  against  planting  tobacco  in 
£ngland.1[ 

§  LXV.  Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  by 
Cromwell,  when  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained 
almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  During  that  period  many 
adherents  to  the  royal  party,  Mid  among  these  some  gentlemen  of 
good  families,  in  opder  to  avoid  danger  and  oppression,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes  of  repairing  their  ruined 
fortunes,  resorted  thither.  Warmly  attached  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  animated  with  all  the  passions  na- 
tural to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long-pro|raeted  civil 
War,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists,  confirmed  them  in 
principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  mas* 

•  a:  D.  1651. 
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ters.  On  the  death  of  Mathews,  the  lasfgovernor  named  by  Citffi* 
well,  the  sentimcni*  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  lon^r  ^J^ 
the  coniroul  of  authdrity,  burst  out  with  violence.  They  ^"^^^J 
Wiliam  Berkeley  to  quit  his  retirement;  they  unanimously  ^*^^ 
him  governor  of  the  colony;  and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  an  usurped 
«uthority>they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledgii^ 
Charles  !L  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  proclaimed  him  with  all  to 
-titles;  and  the  Virginians  long  boasted,  that  as  they  wer^  the  last  of 
the  king'b  subjects  who  renounced  their  allegiance,  they  were  the 
first  who  returned  to  thwr  duty.*  . 

$  LXVl.  Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolutioo  in  E»- 
rlarfd,  no  less  sudden  and  unexpected,  seated  Charles  on  the  thrcoe 
of  his  ancestors,  and  saved  them  from  the  severe  chastisement  to 
which  their  premature  declaration  in  his  favour  must  hare  exposed 
them.     On  receiving  the  first  account  of  this  event,  the  Joy  tM  ex- 
ultation of  the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded.  These,*  how- 
ever, were  not  of  long  continuance.    Gracious  but  introductire  prtK 
Cessions  of  esteem  and  good  will  were  the  only  return  m^de  by 
Charles  to  loyalty  and  services,  which  in  their  own  estimation  were  so 
distinguished  that  no  recompense  was  beyond  what  they  iidghr  claim. 
If  the  king's  neglect  and  ingratittide  disappointed  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  past  <9ofi- 
duct,  the  spirit  which  influenced  parliament  in  its  eomroercial  de^ 
erations  opened  a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their 
future  situation.    In  framing  reguhtions  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  which  during  the  convulsions  of  civil  war,  and  amidst  contin*^ 
ual  fluctuations  in  government,  had  met  Mth  such  obstruction  tiiit 
it  declined  in  every  quarter;  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
granting  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  expected  from  the  re* 
straints  in  their  commerce  by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  not  . 
only  adopted  ail  their  ideas  codceming  this  branch  of  legislation,  but 
extended  them  firther.  This  produced  the  act  qf  navigation,  the  moat 
Important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-book  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  English  commerce.    By  it,  besides  several  momehtoos 
articles  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
Commodities  should  be  imported  into  any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America^or  exportc\l  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English  drpian- 
tation  built,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  marioen 
shall  be  English  subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ships  and  goods; 
that  none  but  natural-bom  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalis- 
ed, shall  exercise  the  occupation  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  Eng- 
lish settletnent,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chatties;  that 
SK)  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dy- 
ing, of  the  growth  or  manufocture  of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped 
from  them  to  any  other  country  but  England;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond,  with  one  surety,  shall  be 
given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  specific  sum  propordonal  to 
the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed  by  themt    The  productions  sub- 
jected to^this  restriction  are  distinguished  in  the  language  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  by  the  name  o(  enumerated  commodities ;  and  as 
industry  in  its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have 
|Men  successively  added  to  ^e  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  same  re- 
«traint.f    $oon  after,  the  act  of  navigation  was  extended,  and  acUi? 
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tioDKl  resindiito  were  iaipoted,  by  a  new  law,  wUcIi  fifohibUed  the 
imporution  ol  any  European  coiDinodity  into  ibe  colonies^  but  what 
iiras  laden  in  England,  in  YesteU  navinpited  aud  manned  as  the  act  of 
navigatioD  required.  More  effectual  provision  waa  made  by  this  law 
for  exacting  the  penalties  to  which  the  transgressors  of  the  act  of  na* 
▼igation  were  subjectedf  and  the  principles  of  policy,  on  which  the 
various  regulations  contained  in  both  statutes  are  founded,  were  opeo« 
iy  ayowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  planutions  beyond  seas  are  in* 
habited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England;  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
firmer  dependauce  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more, beneficial  and  ad<* 
i^tageous  unto  it,  in  the  fiivther  employment  and  increase  of*  Eng* 
Ush  shipping  and  seamen,  as  well  m  in  the  tent  of  English  woollen 
and  other  manufacttires  and  commodities}  and*  in  inaking  England  a 
staple^  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  those  >  planuUoos,  but  also  (^ 
the  ooramodiiies  of  other  eountries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of 
them;  and  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of 
their  plantations  to  themselves.*  tn  prosecution  of  those  favourite 
maxima,  the  EngUsh  legislature  proceeded  a  step  farther.  As  the 
act  of  navigation  had  leS  the  people  of  the  colonies  at' libei^  to  ex* 
port  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  plantation  to  another 
without  paying  any  duty,t  it  subjected  ^hem  to  a  Ux  equivalent  to 
what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  in  England.^ 

$  LXVIl.  By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to 
England  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  with  us  colonies,  and  of  ^hut* 
ting  up  every  other  chamiel  into  which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  per:« 
&*eted  and  reduced  into  complete  system.  On  one  aide  of  the  At- 
lantic these  regulations  have  been  extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been  considered  as  the  great  chaHer  of 
national  commerce,  to  which  the  present  state  is  indebied  for  all  its 
opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have  been  execrated  as  a 
code  of  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illiberality  of  mercantile  ideas^ 
than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  'Which  of  these  6fi4 
nions.is  best  founded,  I  shall  examine  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  But  in  writing  the  history  uf  the  EngUsh  settlemeou  in  Ame-< 
rica,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  observe  a 
perpetual  exertion^  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  enforce  and 
extend  them;  and  on  the  partof  thecoloniesieudeavoursno  lessun-^ 
Yemittipg,  to  elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 

$  LXVIII.  Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Virginiai 
and  its  effects  begun  to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remonstrated  against 
k.as  a  grievanccyand  petitioned  earnestly  for  relief.  But- the  com- 
mercial ideas  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly 
with  those  of  purllament,  that,  instead  of  listening  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  their  applications,  they  laboured  assiduously  to  cany  the  act 
into  strict  executiqn.  For  this  purpose,  instructions  were  issfied  to 
the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  tlic  principal  rivers^ 
and  small  vessels  appointed  .to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The  Virginians, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set  them- 
selves to  evade,  and  foimd  means,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  with 
^hich  they  were  watched,  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's  river. 
Etnb^deued  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  colony^ 
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some  veteran  aoKMers  who  had  served  under  CronHrell,^  and  hmi 
been  banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  thefiiaclft» 
roasters  of  the  country,  and  of  asserting  its  independence  on  Eng- 
land. This  rash  project  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates, 
Mid  disconcerted  by  the  vigorous  exenionaof  Sir  Wittiam  Berkeley. 
But  the  spirit  of  discontent,  though  repressed,  was  not  extinguished. 
Every  day  something  occurred  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  comnderce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  chas- 
nel,  tobacco,  the  stai>le  of  the  colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  vahie, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  alt  to  one  market.  It  was  some 
time  before  England  could  furnish  them  regularly  ^U  assortments 
of  tho^  necessary  articles,  without  which  the  industry  of  the  coloiiy 
could  not  be  carried  6n,  or  its  prosperity  secured*  Encouraged  by 
the  symptoms  of  general  langour  and  despondency  whicb  tbb  de- 
clining state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians  seated  towards  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements, 
and  then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  piirts  of  the  country.-* 
Unexpected  as  these  hostilKies  were,  from  a  people  who  during  a 
long  period  bad  lived  in  friendship  with  the  English,  a  measure  ta- 
ken by  the  king  seems  to  have  excited  stilV greater  terror  among  the 
most  opulent  people  of  the  cblony.  Charles  had  imprudently  imitat* 
ed  the  example  of  his  father,  by  granting  such  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended  to  unsettle  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the  title  of  the 
most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  questionable.! 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  af* 
fected  every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation' of  the  people 
became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothilig  was 
wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  -acts  but  some 
leader  qualified  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  operations.^ 

$LXIX.  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  eolond 
df  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been  settled  in  Virginia  only  three 
years,  he  acquired,  by  popular  manners,  an  insinuating  address,  and 
the  consideration  derived  from  having  been  regulariy  trained  in  En- 
gland to  the  profession  of  law,  such  general  esteem,  that  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  council^  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  colony.  Bacon  was  ambitious,  'eloquent, 
daring,  and,  prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to  redress  the  repubEc 
wrongs,  or  allured  by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  distinction  and 
power,  he  mingled  with  the  malcontents,  jind  by  his  bold  harangues 
and  confident  promises  of  removing  all  their  grievances,  he  inflamed 
them  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Indians  was  the  calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused 
the  governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures  fof  repelling 
the  invasions  of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Crreat  nom- 
bers  assembled,  and  chose  Bacon  to  their  general.  He  applied  to 
the  governor  for  a  commission,  confirming  this  election  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  offered  to  march  instantly  against  the  common  enemy. 
Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  possession  of  supreme  command  to 
high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  bis  station,  considered  this  tumul- 
tuary armament  as  on  open  insuU  to  his  authority,  and  suspected 
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thmt,  imder  speeiMis  ft{ipearaiices>  Bacon  concealed  mntt  da0g0]tii»$  . 
designs^  UnwilUng,  howcTcr,  to  gire  farther  provocatioA  to  an  in- 
censed nnihilude.  by  a  direct  reuiaal  of  what  they  demanded^  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  negocia^Ci  in  order  to  gain  time^  and  it  if^as  not 
tintil  he  found  ail  endeavoors  to  Soothe  them  inef  cctual,  that  he  is- 
aned  «  proclaniation)  requiring  then>t  in  the  king's  name,  under  the 
pain  of  being  denounced  rebeto,  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  seiiuble  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  for  as  rendered 
it  impossible  to  recede  wkh  honour  or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only 
resolution ^at  remained,  in  his.  situation  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  his  fi»llowers,  he  marched  rapidly  to.  James-town,  and  sup> 
rounding  the  house  where  the  goreraor  and  council  were  assembled, 
demanded  the  commission  for  which  he  had  formerly  applied. 
Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant  -spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining 
the  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  anS 
calmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  wei*e  point- 
ed against  it.  The  couacii,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences el  driving  an  enraged  mulltitude,  in  whose  power  they  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence^  prepared  a  .commt^asion,  coneti- 
tuting  Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  asd  by  their  en- 
treaties prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  his  troops 
retired' in  triumph.  Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by.  his  de- 
parture from  the  dread  of  present  danger,  when,  by-  a  tnmsition  not 
unusual  in  feeble  minds,  presumptuous  boldness  .succeisded  to  ex- 
cessive fes^r.  The  commission  granted  to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be 
null,  having  been  extorted  by  force:  he  waft  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
bis  followers  were  required  to  sifbandon  his  standard,  and  the  nilitaa 
ordered  to- arm, and  to  join  the  governor.- 

^LXX.  Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of 
base  and  treacherous,  Bacon, ,  instead  of  continuing  hie  march  to- 
wards the  Indian  country,  instantly  wheeled  |bo«t,  and  advanced 
-with  all  his  forces  to  James-town..  The  governor,  unable  to  resiat 
such  a  numerous  body^  made  his  escape,  and  fled  across  the  bay  to 
Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the  counsellors  accompa- 
nied him  thither,  others  retired  to  their  own  pUuHations.  Upon  the 
flight  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion-  of  the  council,  the 
frame  of  civil  govemn>ent  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and 

■  Bacon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrouUed  power.  But 
as  he  was  sensible  that  his  countr}'meif  would  not  long  submit  with 
patience  to  authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he 
endeavoured  to  found  it  on  a  more  constitutipnal  basis,  by  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  people's  approbation.  With  this  view  he  called 
together  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  having 
prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themselves  bf  oath  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority, and  to  resist  every  enemy  that  shouldoppose  it,  be  from  that 
time  considered  his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established. 

$LXXI.  Berkeley,  meanwhile>  having  c  ollected  sonie  forces,  made 

■  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony,  where  Bacon's  authority 
was  recognised.  Several  sharp  conflicts  happened  with  vanous  stic- 
cess.  James-town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  cultivated 
districts  in  the  province  were  laid  w^,ste,  sometimes  by  one  party, 
and  sometimes  by  the  other. ,  But  it  was  not  by  his  own  exertions 
that  the  governor  hoped  to  terminate  the  contest.  He  had  early 
transmitted  an  accoot  of  l|ie  transactions  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and 
demanded  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell  the 
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iDturgmts^  whoflU  lie  rqiresented  as.  so  eicaspertted  t^  tha^reatndB^ 
impesed  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  iinpatieiit  to  shske  off  att 
dependance  on  the  parent  state.  Charles  alarmed  a*  a  comnaotiflB 
no  less  dangtrous  than  unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  mainUun  bis 
authority  o? er  a  colony,  the  ?alae  6f  which  was  daily  increasiog  mad 
more  fully  understood,  speedily  despatched  a  small  squadron,  with 
such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as  Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon 
tnd  his  followers  received  information  of  this  armament,  but  #ere 
not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They  boldly  determined  to  oppose 
it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent  with  rtieir  doty 
and  allegiance,  to  treat  aU  who  should  aid  Sir  WilUam*  Berkeley  as 
enemies,  until  they  should  hare  an  opportunity  oi  laying  their  grte* 
Ylinces  before  the  sovereign^*  .    . 

$LXXII.  But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  aobnosity 
to  involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  w«r,t  an  event  hap* 
pened,  which*  quieted  the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  bad 
been  .excited.  Bacon,  when  ready  to  uke  the  field,  sickened  and 
died.  None  of  his  followers  possessed  such  talents,  or  were  so 
much  the  ol^jects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as  entitled  thens  to 
aspire  to  xht  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to  oondnct 
and'animate  tliemy  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided;  rautnal 
distnist  Accompanied  this  universal  dtrspondency;  all  began  to  wish 
£or  an  accommodation;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  goven- 
ment,  on  obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  aq  insurrection,  which,  in  the  annals eCVirginiak 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bac6n^9  redelUon,  .  During  seven 
months  this  daring  leader,  wa*  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royai 
gsivsroor  was  shut  up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  <:omer  of  iL  What 
were  the  real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take  aemis,  and  what 
length  he  intended  tp  carry  his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  con- 
merce/or  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover^  in  the  scanty  raa* 
teriaU  from  which  we  derive  our  information  with  respect  to  this 
transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that  of  other  ad* 
venturers  in  faction,  would  have  been  reguhited  chiefly  by  events; 
and  accordingly  as  they  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views  and 
requisitions'  would  have  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

§  LXXill.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  efiice,  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  .that  by 
their  advice  and  authority  public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be 
perfectly  established.  Though ,  this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory  of  reciprocal  injuries  was 
Itill  .recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by  such  a  fierce  contest 
bad  but  little  time  to  subside^  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a 
moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party  in  civil  war. 
No  man  suffered  capitally;  a  small  number  were  subjected  to  fines; 
others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust;  and 
With,  those  exceptions,  the  promise  of  general  indemnity  was  con.-  • 
firmed  by  law..  Soon  aftel*,  Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  Colonel 
iefferys  was  appointed  his  successor. 

$LXX1V.  From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  tl^ere  is 
scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  A 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians..    Under  several  successive 
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goirenKtrS)  adminiMration  was  carried  on  in  the  cokm^  with  the  aajne 
arbitrary  spirit  that  distinguished  the  latter  years  of  Charlesll.  and 
the  precipitate  counsels  ot  James  U.  The  Virginians,  with- a  .con- 
atitution  which,  in  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed  hardly 
any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of  policy  is 
Ihumed  to  secure.  They  wert*  deprived  even  of  the  last  .consolation 
of  the  oppiessed,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under 
severe  penalties,  prohibited  them  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  governor,  or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  wciting  the  adminis-  , 

tration  of  tht-  colony.*  Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their 
commerce  were  felt  as  an  intolerable  gnevance,  and  nounshed  in 
secret  a  «(Mrit  of  disco  ntent,  from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  ac- 
quired a  grc^ater  degree  of  acrinuiny.  Bqt  notwithstanding  those 
unfavourable  circumstances  the  colony  continued  to  increase.  The 
use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe;  and  though  it 
had  fallen  considerably  in  price  the  extent  of  demand  compensated 
that  diminution,  and  by  giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  the  planters  diffused  wealth  among,  them.  At  the  Revolution  the 
number  of  inhabitaiHs  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty  thousand,!  and  in 
the  course  of  twenty  eight  years  its  population  hUd  been  more  than 

double.^ 

m 
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$.1.  WHEN  Jttn^es  I.  id  the  year  one  thousand  ux  hundred  ud 
fill,  made  that  piagnificeot  partitioo»  which  has.  been  mentioned^  of 
a  vast  region  in  North  A  laerica*  extending  from  U^e  thirty-fourth  to 
the  torty-fifth  degree  of  Utitu4e9  between  two  trading  compames  «f 
his  subjeOs,  he  established  the  residence  of  the  one  in  LoixloBf  asd 
of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The  former  was  authorised  to  set^  ia 
the  southern,  and  ihe  latter  in  the  northers  part  of  this  territory,  then 
distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia.  This  arrangemcat 
seeois  to  have  been  formed  ufKMi  the  idea  of  some  speculative  refia« 
er,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by  fixing  the  seat  of 
one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  lo  be  opened,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  vest  But  London  possessea 
such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  actiyitf 
of  Englapd  have  always  centered  in  the  capiul.  At  the  bef^nning  <2f 
the  last  century,  the  superiority  of  the  metropolis  in  both  these  re- 
specu  was  so  great,  that  though  the  powers  i»Dd.privileges  conferred 
1^  the  king  on  the  two  trading  companies  were  precisely  the  saoiBi 
the  adventurers  settled  in  Plymouth  fell  for  short  of  those  in  London, 
in  the  vigour  and  success  of  jtheir  efforts  towards  accomplishing  th^ 
purpose  of  their  institution.  Thoii^gh  tlie  operations  of  the  Plymouth 
company  we.re  animated  by  the  public-spirited  zeal  of  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

§  IL  The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  *  In  the  year  one  thousanc^  six  hundred  and  seven,  a  fee* 
ble  settlement  was  made  at  Sagahadoc;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  was  jsoon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  fur- 
ther was  attempted  than  a  few  fishing  voyages,  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pi- 
tiful traffic  with  th^  natives  for  skins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels 
equipped  for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by  captayi  Smith,  whose 
name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of 
Virginia.  The  adventure  was  prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his 
ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not  confine  its  attention  to  objects  so 
uneqiial  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a  trading  voyage.  He  emplojred 
a  part  of  his  time  in  .exploring  the  coast,  and  delineating  its  bays  and 
harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of  it  before  Prince  Cturles, 
and  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  discoverers,  painted  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  country  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  the 
young  prince,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should  be 
called  New  EngUnd^t  a  name  which  effaced  that  of  Virginia,  and 
by  which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

$ni..The  favourable  accounts  of  the  cotintry  by  Smith,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  private  adven- 
turers to  prosecute  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  great- 
er briskness;  but  did  not  inspire  the  languishing  company  of  Ply- 
mouth with  such  vigour  as  to  make  any  new  attempt  towatxls  estab- 
Ibhing  a  permanent  colony  there^  Something  more  ihan  the  pros- 
pect of  distant  gain  to  themselves,  or  of  future  advantages  to  their  . 
country,  was  requisite,  in  order  to  induce  men  to  abandon  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  to  migrate'  to  another  part  of  the  globe,  and  endure 
innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and  in  an  unculti- 
VAted  land,  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  by  fierce  and  hostile 
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tribes  bf  tavAg^.  But  wkat  mere  attention  to  private  emokiment  or 
to. national  utility  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  operation 
t>f  a  higher  principle.  Reiigion  had  gradually  excited  among  a  great 
body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoim- 
tering  the  dangers,  knd  surmouniing^  the  obstacles,  which  had  hith- 
erto rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonisation  in  that  part  of 
Ameripa  allotted  to  the  company  ql  Plymouth.  As  the  various  set- 
tlements in  New  England,  are  indebted -for  their  origin  to  this  spirit^ 
as  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  ming- 
Ui^g  in  ail  their  transactions,  and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  institutions,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  it  becbmes^  necessary  to  trace  its  rise  and  progress 
with  attention,  and  accuracy.         ^ 

§  IV.  When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  p^mpted  different  nations  of  Europe  to  tiirow  off  its  yoke, 
^nd  to  withdraw  from  its  communionf  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of^ 
their  separation  was  various. '  Wherever  refbrnlation  was  sudden, 
and  carried  ^>n  by  the  people^  without  authority  from  their  rulers,  or 
in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupturr  was  violent' and  toutl.  Every  part  of 
the  ancient  fsd>ric  was  overturned,  and  a  differelit  system,  not  only 
with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  governi^ent,  and  tke  extcmiU 
ntes  oJF  worship,  was  .established.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired  high  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  ch'urehes,  was  a  zealQUS  advocate  fi^r  this 

gan  of  thorough  reformation.  *He  exhibited -a  model  of  that  pure 
rm  of  ecclesiastkaJ  policy/which  he  approved  in  the  constitution 
pf  the  church  cf .  Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  instit^tions,  and  still 
more  their jrepugnahcy  to  thdse  pf  the. Popish  church,  were  so  much 
admired  by  all  the  stricter  .re formers >  that  it  was  copied,,  with  son^ 
small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  the  republic  of  tlie  United  Provinces, 
in  the  dominions  of  thehou&e  of  Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  the.  Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  ppuutiies  where  the,  steps  of  departure  frpm  the 
church  of  Rome  ^eretstken  with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated 
bjr  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  :»uprefne  magistrate,  the  separation 
was  not  so  w'ldt.  Of  all  the  reformed  churches,  that  of  England  has 
deviated  le^st  horn  the  ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capti- 
cious  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  though  h^  disclaifiied  the  suprema- 
cy, revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  See,  checked  innovations  in  doc- 
trine or  worship  duHng  his  reign/  When  his  son  ascended  the 
throne^  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  law,  the  cau- 
tious prudence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of  those 
who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be  re* 
cognized  as  the^ system  of  national  faith,  were  framed  conformably  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  his' notions  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
misht  and  the  mode  of  worship  were  hot  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy 
in  England  was  incorporated  ,with  the  civil  policy  pf  the  kingdom^ 
and  constituted  a  member  of  th^  legislature,  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, with  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject  to  them, 
were  continued  according  to  ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  digni* 
tjr  and  jurisdiction.  The  peculiar  vestments  in  which  the  clergy  pier- 
formed  their  sacred  functious,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling 
at  iieceiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  with  several  other 
rites  to  which  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  people^  ap4  vhich 
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time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  retained.  B«t  thoug;fc  Far- 
liament  enjoined  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies  under  very  se- 
vere penalties,*  several  of  the  n^ore  zealous  clergy  entertained  scriH 
pies  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  this  iBJimctkim 
and  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  Granmer  and  Ridley  with  difficulty 
^ved  their  infant  church  from  the  disgrace  of  a  schism  ion  this  ac^ 
count. 

$  V.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  fiirious  zeal  with  which  nAie 
persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced 
many  eminent  prutestants,  laymen  as  well  as  eccleatastics,  ta  seek 
ah  asylum  on  the  continent.  Pranefort,  Geneva,  Brasil,  and  Stras* 
burg,  received  tbenfi  with  aflFcctionaie  hospitality  as  siiffcrers  in  Che 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates  permitted  them  to  assemble  fay 
themselves  for  religious  worship.  The  exiles  who  took  up  their  re- 
sidence in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their  little  congregations 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Cafvin,  and,  with  a  spirit  natural  to  men  in 
their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  ap|)e«red  tabe  fiir- 
ther  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  popery  tlnm  thoee  of  their 
own  church.  They  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  Eliaabeth  re-ea* 
tablished  the  protestant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy 
to  the  opifiions  and  practices  of  that  chureh,  by  which  they  h«d  been 
oppressed,  but  with  a  sti^ong  attaohment  to  that  mode  of  worship  to 
which  they  had  been  for  some  years  accustomed.  As  tbey  were  re- 
ceived by  their  countrymen  with  the  veneration  due  to  confessor^ 
they  exerted  all  the  ihftuence  derived  from  that  opinion,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  as  might  bring  it  near* 
er  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some  of  the  queen^ 
most  confidential  ministers  were.  warftiFy  disposed  to  eo-operate  iHth 
them  in  this  measure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to  the  iacli* 
nations  of  the  one,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age,  to 
study  religious  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  fiither,  such 
confidence  in  her  own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  ca- 
^city  to  judge  and  decide  with  respect  to  every  pdnt  in  dispute  be* 
tw^en  contend'mg  sectSft  she  chose  to  act  according  to  her  own  ideas> 

•SandSdEdw.  Vr.c.l. 

t  Of  the  high  idea  tirhich  Elizabeth  entertshiad  with  respect  to  her  evn  •»- 
perior  skill  in  theology^  as  weU  as  the  baiigbty  tone  in  which  she  dieutsd  ta 
her  subjects  what  they  ought  to  believe*  we  have  a  striking  picture  in  bev 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  parliament/  A.  D.  158i.--*'  One  ihinK  I  ina]r  not  over- 
skip.  Religion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  thke*root»  sod 
being  corrupted,  may  mar  all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  some  fault^findm 
with  the  order  of  the  clergy,  which  so  may  make  a  sAatider  to  myself,  and  to  the 
ehurch,  whose  over-rtiler  God  hath  made  me,- whose  negligence  cannot^  be  ex- 
cused. If  ai^  ichiaois  oreirort  heretioU  were  suffered.  Thus  much  1  mvst  say« 
that  some  faults  and  negligesoes  mu^t  grow  and  be,  as  in  all  other  ereat 
charges  it  happenethi  and  what  vocation  without?  All  wbich,  if  you  my  lord« 
of  the  clergy  do  nut  amend,  1  mean  to  depose  ^ou.  Look  ye,  therefore,  well  to 
yonr  charges.  This  tnay  be  amended  Without  needless  or  open  exelamatuma. 
lamsopposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  phitosophicaL  1  must  yield  tht9 
to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  be  not  pvoflbssors)  have  read  OMfe.  And  t 
need  not  tell  you^  that  I  am  not  so,  simple  that  I  understand  not,  nor  so  forget* 
fill  thatlremen^ber  not;  and  yet,  amidst  my  many  volumies,  I  hope  God**  book 
bath  not  been  my  seldomest  lectures,  in  which  we  ^dthat  which  by  reason  all 
^fht  to  believe.  1  aee  many  over-bold  with  God  Almighty,  making  too  amy 
!?**i^?Ti'*^  ®^  *•"•  *>*«*ed  wUU  The  presimption  IS  so  great  that  I  nM7 
«ioiinlferit,»»ctc,    DTiwes'sJwmja,p.33«,       *^  *  ^ 
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%Udi  ledher  rtthtr  to  approach  oemrer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  iM 
parage  of  •xtamal  Worship,  thian  to  widen  the  breach  by  aboUshint^ 
any  rite  already  estabUahcd.*  An  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  first  year" 
of  her  retg>H  not  only  required  an  exact  conformity  to  the  mode  of 
vortblp  preactibed  in  the  lenrice  book»  undisr  moat  rigorous  penal-* 
ties,  b«t  empowered  the  qiieen  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  such  ad- 
^tional  ceremonies  as  might  tAid,  in  her  opinion^  to  render  the  pub* 
lid  eserctsea  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifying.t 

$  VI.  The  advocates  for  a  farther  rcfformatibiH  notwithstanding  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  the  sangnine  hopes  with  Which  they  returned 
to  their  native  country,  did  not  rolinqcish  their  design.  They  dis- 
seminated their  opinions  with  great  indjistry  among  the  people.*^ 
They  extolled  the* purity  of  foreign  churches,  and  inveighed  agahiat 
the  superstitious  practices  with  which  religion  was  deSkd  in  their 
own  church*  lA  vain  did  the  defenders  of  the  established  system  rep* 
resent  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were  in  themselves  things 
perfectly  indifferent,  whkh,  from  long  usage,  were  viewed  with  re- 
verence;*and,  by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and  -imagination^ 
tended  net  only  to  fix  the  mt^niion,  but  to  affect  the  heart,  and  to  warm 
h  with  devout  and  worthy  sentiments.  The  Puritans  (for  by  that 
name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained,  that  the  rites  in  ques- 
tion were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  in  the  simple  and  reasonable 
service  required  in  the  word  of  God;  that  from  the  isxc^ssive  solicit- 
ude with  which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted^  the  multitude  mfist 
conceive  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance^  as  might 
induce  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere,  form  and  shadow  of  reli- 
^n,  and  to  imagine  that  external  observanees  may  compensate  for 
the  want  of  inward  sanctity;  that  ceremonies  which  had  been  loiis 
employed  by  a  society  manifestly  corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and 
to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought  now  to  be  rejected  as  relies 
of  superstitinn  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church  which  glorified  in  the 
name  of  JRtfontied.  -      • 

$  Vli.  The  people  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  the 
final  appeal  is  niade,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  par- 
ties; and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of  Uiens  men  who  had  lately  beheld 
the  superstitious  spirijt  of  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would 
lend  the  most  favourable  ear.  The  desire  of  a  farther  separation  from 
the  churdi  of  Rome  spread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  preach 
ers  who  contended  for  this,  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surptic^ 
and  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  t^  observe  the  cere- 
monies enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and  admired,  while  the  minis^ 
try  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity  was  deserted,  and.  their 
persons  often  exposed  to  insult.f  For  some  time  the  non-conformists 
were  connived  at;  but  as  their  number  and  boldness  increased,  the 
interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians, 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  re- 
ligion vi  hich  they  professed,  wbi*e  in  that  age  little  understood.  Not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the  sense  now 
affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.  Every  church  claimed  a  right  to 
employ  the  hand  of  power  for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpsK 

•  Ketl's  fifiit.  ef  the  Faritsus,  I*  158.  176.       f  ^  «Sl'»-  c  3. 
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tiqa  of  «iTor;  The  kws  ot  her  kingdom  armed  EUiobeth  nMt  i 
ftOthoiitf  for  this  parpote,  and  »he  was  abundfinilj  dkpoa^  to  cw- 
c^e  it  with  full  vigour.  ManySof  the  mostemtneiit  among  tneForitaa 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  others  were  iropiiaoncd,  §o- 
teral  were  fined,  and  sOrtie  pur  to  death.  But  penecution,  as  «oal- 
I7  happensyinsiie^  of  extinguishing^  infiamed  their  zeal  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  joriadictibn  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  was  deemed 
insuflicient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribonal  was  establcifaed  imdor 
the  title  of  the  high  conimUti&Hfor  eccleiiaaiical  affkirtfWbcse  pow- 
ers and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  tes$  odious  or  less  hostile^ 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  S^panisH  ioquialtioii.  9e- 
reral  attempts  were  made  ii^the  House  of  CoHmioo»  to  check  these 
arbitrary  proceedings^  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  peraecntioo;  bat 
the  queen  always^  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  prt»umed  to  de- 
liver any  opinion  vrith  respect  to  a  matter  appertumog  solely  to  bar 
prerogative,  in  a  tone  as  intperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used 
by  Henry  VHl.  in  addressing  his  patiiaments^  and  so  tamely 
obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's  rit^Uts,  that 
they  not  only  obeyed  those  unconstitutional  demands,  but  con- 
sented to  aa^ct,  by  which  every  person  who  ahevW  abseot  liim««lf 
from  church  during  a  month  was  subjected  to  pmiisbme^  by  fine  or 
imprisonment;  and  if  after  conviction  iie  did  not,  within  three  months, 
renounce  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  conform  to  the  laws,  be  was 
then  obliged  10  adjure  the  realm;  but  if  he  either  refused  to  comply 
with  this  condition,  or  returned  from  banishmeht,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergys* 

$  Vni.  By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of 
civil  and  of  religious  libMy,  the  Puritanawtfre  cut  off  from  anf  hope 
of  obtaining  either  reformation  in  the  church  or  indulgence  to  Uiem- 
selves.  Exasperated  by  this  Hgorotis  treatment;  their  antipathy  to 
the  established  retigion  incrcasCMi^  and,  w)th  the  progress*  oatoral  to 
violent  passions,  carried  tham  fiir  beyond  what  was  theiroriginal  aim. 
The  first  Puritans  did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to  have  been  Tery  un- 
willing to  withdraw  from  con^munion  with  the  church  of  which  they 
were  memiiers.  But  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her  bosom,  and 
conBtrain»l  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God,  their 
followera  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were  oppressed 
with  reverence  or  affeciioa.  Her  government,  her  discipUne,  her  rit- 
ual, were  examined  with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was  point- 
ed out,  and  every  defect  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  teaeluT 
inveighed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listened  to 
with  greater  approbation;  and  the  farther  he  urged  his  disciplea  to 
depart  from  such  an  im j>ure  community,  the  more  eagerly  did  th^^ 
follow  him.  By  degrees,  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  the  established  church,  gained  fioKitihg  in  the  na- 
tion. The  more  sober  and  learned  Puritans  inclined  to  that  form 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian.  Such  as  were  more 
thoroughly  possessed  with  ^  the  spirit  of  innovation,  however  much 
they  might  approve  the  equality  of  pastors  which  that  system  estab- 
lishes, reprobated  the  authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judicatories^ 
descending  from  one  to  another  in  regular  snbordinayon,  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  liberty. 
$  VL.  These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  time  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  aod  «ima64  ^bcra  with  many  ideal  Bchefl^ef  of-  eecleaia^Ucal 
poliGjr.*  At  lengtli  Robert  Brown^  a  popular  declaimer  io  high  e»- 
timation,  reduced  them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own 
congregatioa  He  taught,  that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt* 
and  antichristians,  its  ministers  iot  lawfully  ordainedi  iu  ordinances 
and  sacraments  invalid;  'and  therefore  he  prohibited  his  people  to 
hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious  function.  He  maintained, 
that  a  society  of  Christians,  uniting  together  to,  worship  Qod,  consti- 
tated  a  church,  possessed  of  ccmiplete  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of 
its  own  affairs,  independent  of  any  other  society,  and  unaccountable 
to  any  superior;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  io 
the  churchvnor  conferred  an  indelible  character;  but  that  every  inan 
qualified  to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  the  election 
of  the  brethren,  and  by  imposition  of  their  hands;  in  like  manner,  by 
their  authority,  he  tnight  be  discharged  from  that  function,  and  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  private  christian;  that  every  person,  when  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  .a^ church,  ought  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
his  faith,  and  givceiridence  oif  his  being  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God; 
and  that  all  the  affairs,  of  a  church  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  deci- 
sion of  tl^  majority  of  its  members.  l. 

X.  This  democratical  forna  of  government,  which  abolished  all  tUs- 
tinctioit  of  Tanks  in  the  church,  and  conferred  at)  equal  portion  of 
power  on  every  individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  levelling, 
geaius  of  fanaticism^  that  it  was. fondly  adopte.d  by  many  as  a  com- 
plete model  of  christian  policy.  From  tlieir  founder,*  thoy  were'de- 
nominateil  Brownists;  and  as  their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  tbe 
established  reliction  than  thoise  of  other  separatists,  the  fiercest  storm 
of  persecution  fell  upon  their  beads*  Many  of  them  'were  fi^ed  or 
imprisoned,  and  some  put  to  death;  and  though  Brown,  with  a  levity 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  among  enthusiasts  whd^e  vanity 
has  been  soothed  by  being. recognised  as  beads  o£  a  party^ abandoned 
his  disciples,  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  and  accepted  of 
a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continued 
to  spread,  especially  among  persons  ih  the  middle  and  Ipvirer  ranks 
of  life.  But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  eivil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they  were  detected, 
punished  them  with  the. utmost  rigour^  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  continual  danger  and  alaroEi,  fled  to  Holland,  and  set- 
tled in  Leyden  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  their  pastor.^— 
There  they  resided  for  several  years  unmolested  and  obscure,  But 
many  of  their  aged  members  dying,  andsome  of  the  younger  marry- 
ing into  Dutch  ^tnilies,  while  their  church  received  no  increase,  ei-^ 
ther  by  recruit!^  from  England^  or  by  proselytes  gained  in  the  coun- 
try, they  began  to  be  afraid,  that  all  .their  high  attainments  in  spirit- 
ual knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of  policy,  which 
they  had  erected,  would  be  dissolved,  and  consignecl  to  oblivion,  if 
they  remained  longer  in  a  strani^e  land. 

$  XL  Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event,  which  to  theta 
appeared  fatal  to  the  interest  of  truth,  they  thought  themselves  call- 
ed, in  order  \o  prevent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they 
might  profess  and  propagate  their  opinions  with  greater  success*— 
America,  in  which  their  countrymen  were  at  that  time  intent  oji 
planting  colonies,  presented  itself  to  their  theuglit^.    They  filtered 
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thetaseWes  with  hopes  of  being  permitted,  in  that  remote  regioiiy  t<f 
follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without  disturbance.  The  dangers 
and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emijgrauts  to  Afiierica  has  been 
exposed,  did  not  deter  them.  »  They  were  well  weaned  (according 
to  their  own  description)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land.'*  They  were 
knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of  which  tbej' 
held  themselves  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  whole.  It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  other  men,  whom  smalt 
things  could  discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  tbeni' 
selves  at  home  again.*  The  first  object  of  their  solicitiide  wa^  to 
secure  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.t  For  this  purpose  tb€f 
applied  to  the  king,  and  though  James  refused  to  give  them  any  ex-* 
plicit  assurance  of.  toleration,  they  seem  to  have  obtained  from  him 
some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  demeui 
themselves  -quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  accompHsh  their  fatoiir- 
ite  seheine,  that  relying  on  this  precarious  security,  they  began  to 
negotiate  with  the  Virginian  company  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent.  This  they  easily  procured  from  a  society  de- 
sirous of  encouragine  migijitioti  to  a  Vast  country,  of  which  they  bwl 
hitherto  occupied  only  a  few  spots.  i 

$  XII.  After  the  utmost  efforts,  their  prepattitions  fell  far  short  of 
what  was  requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony4 
A  hundred  and  twenty  persons  sailed  from  England  in  a  single  ship 
on  this  arduous  undertaking;  The  place  of  tbeir  destination  was 
Hudson's  river,  where  they  intended  to  settle:  but  their  captain  hav- 
ing been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a 
scheme,  which  they  afterwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  cokmy 
there,  carried  them  so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in 
America  #hich  they  made  was  Cape  Cod.$  They  were  now  not  on- 
ly  beyond  the  pretincts  of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to 
then),  but  beyond  those  of  the  company  from  which  they  derived 
their  right  The  season,,  however,  Was  so  fkr  advanced,  and  sickness 
raged  sp  violently  among  men  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  ci  a 
long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  their  abode  there. 
After  explortng  the  coast,  they  chose  for  their  station  a  place  now 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect  to  that  company, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves  8ituated1[ 
*  $  XIII.  Ko  season  could  be  more  un&vourable  to  settlement  than 
that  in  which  the  colony  landed.  The  winter  which  from  the  predooi- 
inance  of  cold  in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  ki  paral- 
lel latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  was  already  set  in;  and  they  were 
slenderly  provided  with  what  was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsis-^ 
tence,  under  a  climate  considerably  moi*e  severe  than  that  for  which 
they  had  made  preparation.  Above  one  half  of  them  was  out  off  be- 
fore the  return  of  spring  by  diseases  or  by  fomine,  the  survivors,  in- 
stead of  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants^ 
were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence,  which  raged  in  America 
the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  off.  so  great  a  number  of  the 

,   ^  Hatcliinson's  Hist.  Mcssach.  p.  4.        f  1618.        t  September  6, 1G30. 
'     ^  November  11.         t  Hnbtrd'*  Prat.  Sute»p.  3«.  Cotton's  MagoaKayp.  7 
Hatehmson'a  Uiat.  p.  3.  tU. 
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natives,  tbat  they  were  qQickljr  repulaed  and  humbled.  I  The  privi- 
lege of  professiDg  their  own  opinions)  and  of  being  governed  by  laws 
«f  their  own  framing,  afforded- consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  aU 
their  danger^  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  was 
the  sanfie  with  that  which  they  had  established  in  .Holland.  Their 
fi^Fsieip  of  civil  government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the  natural 
eq«mUty  among  men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical  poHcy  had  accus- 
tomed them.  Every  freeman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was 
admitted  into  the  supreme  legislative  body.  The  laws  of  England 
were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence,  though  With  some 
diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted  upbn  crimes,  borrowed  from 
the  Mosaic  instiiutioas.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly.*  So  far  their  institutions  appear  to 
be  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But  it  waa 
a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the  scrip- 
tures  contauied  a  complete  system,  notoply  of  spiritual  instruction! 
but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity;  and  without attfindingto  tlie  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is  there  re- 
corded^ they  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conduct,  from 
what  happened  among  men  in  a  very  different  state.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  wild  notion,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouthiin  imit»- 
tion  of  the  primitive  christians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family ^^  carried  on  every  work 
of  industry  by  their  joint  labour  for  public  behoof.f  But,  however  thia 
resolution  might  evidence  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  colony.  The  same  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  coin-  i 
munity  of  goods^  and  of  labour,  which  had  formerly  been  experienc-  \ 
ed  in  Virginia;  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  relinquish  what  ^ 
was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  the  affaifs  of  | 
men.  But  though  they,  built  a  small  town^  and  surrounded  it  with  I 
such  a  fence  as  affoMed  sufficient  security  against  the  assaults  of  the  j 
Indians,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  : 
were  so  unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scan-  \ 
iff  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  people  belonging  to  the  settlement 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred.|  During  some  years  they  appear  not 
to  have  acquired  right  by  any  legal  conveyance  lo  the  territory 
which  they  had  occupied.  At  length  they  obtained  a  grant  of  pro- 
perty from  the  council  of  the  New  Plymouth  company ,$  but  were 
never  incorporated  as  a  bo^y  politic  by  any  royal  charter.^  Unlike 
all  other  settlements  in  America,  this  colony  must  be  considered 
merely  as  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  -by  the  tacit  consent 
of  iu  members  to  recognise  the  authority  of  tews,  and  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  framed  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In  this 
state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble  community,  until  it  was 
united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate*      --*^ 

$  XIV.  The  original  company  of  Plymouth  having  done  nothing 
effectual  towards  establishing  any  permanent  settlement  in  America, 
James  I.  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued  a 
new  charter  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham/ 

*  Chafaners'  Annals*  p.  87.  t  Chalmers*  ilJinals,  p.  89.  Douglas's  Summary, 
i.  p.  370.  ^  Chahners'  AimaU^  p.  97.         §  ^630.  %  Chslmers'  An- 
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and  several  other  persoBs  of.  duftinction  in  kis  cottfft»  bf  wUch  be 
conveyed  to  them  .a  right  to  a  territoi-y  in  Americt>  still  more  est- 
tentive  than  wbat  has  been  granted  to  the  former  pateiitees,  incor- 
porating them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies  there,  with 
powers  and  jurbidiction  sixailar  to  those  contained  in  his  cbarten 
to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society  wii 
distinguished  h;^  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymo«tb  fiir 
plantuig  and  governing  N<;w  England.  What  con^iide rations  of  pub* 
lie  utility  could  induce  the  king  to  com  rait  such  an  undertaking  tm 
persons  apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  vbti  pros- 
pect of  private  advantage  pt*ompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  nsfor- 
mation  we  receive  frqm  contemporary  writers  does  net  enable  us  to 
determine.  Certain.it  is,  that  the  expectations  of  both  were  disap- 
pointed; and  after  many  schem/es  and  arrangeoieots,  all  th«  atttnpts 
of  the  new  associates  towards  colonisation  proved  unsMCcesafiiL 

$  XV.  New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  sane 
causes  whicli  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  BrowniMa  hgKl  not 
icontinued  to  operate.  Notwithstanding  the.  violent  persecution  to 
which  Puritans  of  every  denobiination  were  still  exposed,  ibeir  naoi- 
ber  and  zeal  daily  increased.  As  ihey  now  despaired  of  obtaining 
ia  their  own  cpuntiy  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted 
against  their  sect,  many  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other 
place  <n  retreat,  where  they  might  t^rofcss  their  own  opinions  with 
impunity.  From  the  tranquility  which  their  brethren  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  tb^  hoped  .to  find  this  desired  asyhiai 
in  New  England;  sund  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non-confomnst 
uaiaister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  inabibed  Puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
colony  thither.  They  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  all  the 
territory,  extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of  the  rvmt 
Merrimack,  to  three,  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  in  breadth, 
from  the  AtUhtic  to  the  Southern  Ocean**  2>alous  as  the  pro- 
prietors were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly 
perceived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  population  <^  such  an 
uaamenae  region,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  tlte  aid  of  more 
opulent  co-partners.f 

Of  these  they  found,  without  diliculty,  a  sufficient  number,  chtefiy 
in  the  capital,  and  among -persons  in  the  commercial  and  other  in- 
dustrious walks  of  life,  who  bad  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  Puri- 
tans, or  secretly  favoured  their  opinion;^.  These  new  adventurers. 
With  the  caution  natural  to  men  conversant  in  business,  entertained 
doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  basis'^ 
a  grant  from  a  private  company  of  patentees,  who  might  convey  a 
right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not  confer  jurisdiction,  or  the 
privilege  of  governing  that  society  which  they  had  in  conten^platioB 
to  establish.  As  it  was  only  from  ro]ral  authority  that  such  powers 
could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these,  and  Charles  grantf^l  their 
request,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonishing,  when  we  coaai* 
der  the  principles  and  views  of  the  men  vlio  were  smtora  for  the 
favour. 

S  XVL  Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wis- 
dom>  but  its  instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Although  the 
experience  ^  above  twenty' years  might  have  taught  the  ^agiish 

.  •  March  19, 1627,  f  ^eal'i  Hist,  of  New  Eng.  i.  p.  132. 


IbehMfoi^icty  of  cemminifig  the  government  <fi  ^tj^eittents  in 
Ameti/ft  to  exclusiire  corporations  resident  in  Europe,  nefther  USs 
king  nor  Ids  tnbjeets  had  profited  so  mucli  by  vhat  p&^sed  b^fo^ 
Ibeir  eyes,  as  to  have  extended  thei^  ideas  bejhond  those  tido{>te^  bjr 
James,  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonisation.  The  cbaractet*  of' 
Charles  J.  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  |>tanting  the  |H^tinc^  ^ 
Massachusetts  lHay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  ^t^anted  by  hfa 
father  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  and  to  the  cotmcil  ot  t*iii 
month.  Thenew  adventurers  were  incorporated  as  a  Wd^  politip) 
ipNl  their  right  to  thpe  territory,  which  they  had  jAirthased  from  thti 
council  of  Plyn>ot|Ui,  being  confirmed  by  the  king,Ahey  inftte  empo^* 
ered  <tp  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  to  govern  the  people  wht)  fthoi^d 
aettle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of  the  company,  ap^  KiV  ii- 
sistants,  were  named  by  the  crown:  the  right  of  electing  their  suc^ 
eessors  «^s  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  exec^*^ 
tive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  his  assistants;  jtli^t  of 
•tegiskitSon  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  vnight  make  statutes  ai^ 
orders 'for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
fd  Englandi  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them^  according  to  the 
.eoune  of  other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  wer^  to 
be  held  by  the  ^roe  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  Vir« 
gkiian  company.  They  obtained  ^e  same  temporary  exfsmptioti 
from  internal  taxes,  knd  from  duties  on  goods  expiorted  or  impbrfed; 
and  notwithstalkiing  their  ^ilgration  to  America,  they  and  their  de* 
aoendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  n^turtj^ 
bom  subjects.* 

The  manifest  ot>)ect  of  this  charter  w^s  to  confer  on  the  adv^»^« 
lers  irho  undertoc^  to  people  the  territory  op  Massachusetts  ^y^ 
afi  the  corportke  rights  possessed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  fropd 
which  they  had  purchased  it,  and  to  form  them  into  ^  ptiblic  bo^^y 
re^emblin^  other  great  trading  companies,  which  the  pipirit  of  mpn* 
archy  had  at'that  time  multiplied  in  the  kingdom.  Thii  king  seetps 
not  to  bave  foreseen,  or  to  have  suspected,  the  secret  iiitentions  pf 
those  who  projected  the  measure;  for  so  &r  was  he  frptn  allfiring 
#nligrantSf  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  urith  respect  tib  tKeir  feligipus 
acruples,  or  from  promising  anv  relaxation  from  the  rigour  of  the 

Cinal  statutes  against  non^-conforniiats,  that  he  expressly  provide* 
p  having  the  oalh  of  supremacv  administered  to  every  person  w^o 
shall  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  there,  f 

)  Xyil.  But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  ^in|^  the  'ad- 
venturers  kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view.  Soon  after  their 
powers  to  establisii  a  colony  were  rendered  coixjiplete  hy  die  iroysl 

^  Batchinson's  Collect,  of  Orig.  Papers,  p.  1.  etc. 

t  Htttdi'iMoii's  Collect,  of  Orir  p.  IS.'^t  is  surprising  that  Sir.  Keal,  afl 
i^duftrious  an4  generally  weU-inroriBed  writer,  should  affirm,  that  **  Free  lib4 
erty  of  conscience  was  grimtod  by  this  charter  to  aU  who  should  settle  in  tbMO 
p^rt8»  to  woriphip  Go<i  in  their  own  way."  Hist,  of  Vew  Engl.  i.  134.  This  he 
rtjpeais  in  his  history  of  tde  Puritans,  ii.  310;  and  subsequent  historians  hare*^ 
cf^ied  him  implicitly.  No  peftuission  of  that  kind,  however,  is  conii^i^  in ' 
the  charter;  and  such  an  indulgence  would  have  beeo  inconsistent  i^th  all  the 
awums  of  Charies  and  his  ministers  during  the  course  of  his  reign.  At  ttte 
|iine  whep  Charles  issued  the  charter,  the  influence  of  Laud  over  hb  oopcila 
was  at  its  height,  the  Puritans  were  ^prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severity  and 
the  kingdom  was  ruled  entirely  by  prerogative.  This  is  not  an  era  in  which 
one  can  ezpeiet  to  meet  with  concessions  m  ^rppr  of  nQn-9oaa»miilli  fivBl-a 
prihee  of  Charles's  character  and  priDciples. 
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charter,  they  fitted  out  five  thipe  for  New  Eoglttdi*  od  biMrdef 
which  embarked  opwards  of  three  hundred  passcngera,  with  a  rkv 
of  settling  there.  Theae  were  mostly  zealous  puritans,  whose  chief 
mducement  to  relinquish  their  native  land  waa  the  hope  of  enjoying 
religious  liberty^  in  a  countij  &r  removed  from  the  seat  of  goyeniy 
ment  uid  the  opprcaaion  of  eccleuastical  courts.  Some  eauoent 
non-conformist  ministers  accompanied  them  as  their  spiriuial  in- 
fltructors.  On  their  arrival, in  New  £iigland,t  they  found  the 
wretched  remainder  of  a  small  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  left 
England  the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  E^^cott,  a  de^ 
entnusiasty  whom,  prior  to  their  incorporation  by  the  royal  cliartecy 
the  associates  had  appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  settled 
at  applace  called  by  the  Indians  Naunckead,  and  to  which  Endicott, 
with^the  fond  affectation  of  fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage and  appellations  of  saripture  in  the  affairs  of  commoo  Ufef 
had  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

$  aVIIL  The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joined 
them,  coincided  perfectly  in  religious  principles.  They  were  puri- 
tans of  the  strictest  form$  and  to  men  of  this  character  the  inatitutkn 
of  a  church  was  naturally  of  such  interesting,  concern  as  to  take 
place  of  every  other  subject.  In  this  first  tranaaction^  they  displayed 
at  once  t^e  extent  of  the  reformadon  at  which  they  aimed.  WitlMUt 
regard  to  the  sentiments  of  that  monarch  under  the  aanctioo  of 
whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from  ^vhom  they  de- 
rived right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the  lawa  of 
England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that  none  of  their  acta  or 
or&iances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  cbvch 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Independent.  They  united  together  in  religious  society^  ^  * 
solemn  covenant  with  God,  and  with  one  another,  and  in  atrict  con- 
formity, as  they  imanned,  to  the  rules  of  scripture.  They  elected  a 
pastor,  a  teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart'for  their  respec- 
tive  officers,  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who 
were  that  day  admitted  members  of  the  church  signified  their  at- 
sent  to  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as  Christiana;  and  it  waa 
declared,  that  no  person  should  hei-eafter  be  received  into  commu- 
nion until  he  gave  satbfaciion  to  the  church,  with  respect  to  his  faith 
and  sanctity.  The  form  of  poblic  worship  which  they  instituted  wis 
without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  cerem^Djt 
and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvanisuc  simplicity.^ 

$XIX.  It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men,  paaa^pi- 
ately  attached  to  their  own  notions,  and  who  had  long  been  restrained 
from  avowing  them,  employed  themselves  in  framing  this  model  of 
a  pure  church.  But  in  the  first  moment  that  they  began  to  taate  of 
christian  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot  that  other  men  had  an  equal 
title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  ntunber,  retaining  a  high  veneration 
fbr  the  ritual  of  the  English  chtnrch,  were  so  much  offended  at  the 
t9tal  abolidon  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the 
newly  institmed  church,  and  assembled  separately  for  the  worship  of 
God.  With  an  incohsisteAcy  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant  in- 
stances among  <!hristians  of  every  denomination  that  it  cannot  be  im- 

•  A.  D.  1639.  t  June  29.  ♦  Augort  6. 
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poted  as  a  reproach  pccaliar  to  any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had 
themselves  fled  from  persecution  became  pesecytors;  and  had  re* 
course,  in  order  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  the  same  unholiowed 
weapons,  against  the  employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remon* 
strated  with  so  much  violence.  Endicott  called  the  two  chief  mal- 
contents before  him;  and  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and  among 
the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled  them  from  the  society) 
and  sent  them  home  inthe  ships  which  were  returning  to  England.* 
The  AiRists  were  now  united  in  sentiments;  but,  on  the  approach 
•f  winter,  thev  sufft  i  ed  so  much  from  diseases,  which  carried  off  aK 
most  one  halt  of  their  number,  that  they  made  little  progress  in  oc- 
cupying the  country.. 

$  XX.  Meanwhile  the  directors  <^the  companf  in  England  exert* 
ed  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  the  cblbny  with  a 
numerous  body  of  new  settlers;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  I^ud 
exacted  conformity  to  all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater 
rigour  than  ever,  the  condition  of  such  as  had  any  scruples  with  re» 
apect  to  this  became  so  intolerable,  that  many  accepted  of  their  in- 
vitation to  &  secure  retreat  in  New  England.  .Several  of  these  were 
Craoiia  of  greater  opulence,  and  of  better  condition  than  any  who 
d  hitherto  migrated  to  that  country.  *  But  as  they  intended  to 
em^oy  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  haaiftrd  their  persons,  in  estab- 
fishtng  a  permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniencea 
from  their  subjection  to  hws  made  without  their  own  consent  and 
ftmmed  by  a  society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  situation,  they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
eompany  should  be^  transferred  from  England  to  America^  and  the 
government  of  the  colony  be  vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  set* 
ning  in  the  latter  county*  became  members  of  it«t  The  company 
had  already  expended  considerable  sums  in  prosecutmg  the  design 
of  thei^  institution,  without  having  received  almost  any  return,  and 
iiad  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reindmraement,  but  what  was  too 
remote  and  unoirtaiii  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  merchaata,  the 
fliiost  numerous  class  of  its  members.  They  hesitated,  however^ 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  grant^ig  the  demand  of  the  intended 
•mfgruiu.  But  Such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an 
unpromising  adventure,  that,  ^  by  general  consent  it  was  determih<» 
tml  tha't  the  charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be 
settled  in  New  Engtand.'^t  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who 
tkbose  to  remain  at  home  ^as  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stock 
aadthe  profits  of  the  company  during  seven  years. 

41' this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in 
tlie  history  of  English  eolonisation,  two  circumstances  merit  par- 
taciilar  attention,  one  is,  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  tins 
transference;  the  other  is,  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the 
king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the  validity  of  this  determina- 
tion of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter  which  constituted  it  a 
body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which 
it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  exercise  thoao 
powers  in  any  nnode  different  from  what  the  charter  prescribe^  nor 
adienate  them  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
ti'ading  corporation  in  England  in  a  prQ|^cid  govemmeni  in  Ame* 
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i^csu  But  from  the  first  institution  of  the  compaaip  off  Aftecsm^mr 
setts  fiay,  its  members  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  s^rit  o( 
ifinovation  in  cirit  policy,  as  well  as  in  religion;  and  hj  the  hdbit  of 
j^jectinsj;;  esUblishcd  usages  in  the  loine,  they  were  prepared  ifor  de- 
viating; from  them  in  the  other  They  had  aj^lied  for  a  roy^l  char- 
ter, in  order  to  give  a  legal  effect  to  tbeir  operations  in  ^ngknd,  as 
acts  of  a  body  politic;  but  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out  to  Anie- 
nt as  soon  as  they  laitded  theret^onsidered  tt^mselTes  as  indm* 
dualsy  united  together  by  voluntaiy  association,  posses i\iin^ii|pial  »* 
rai  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  govern- 
ment,  and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  most  conducive  t»  gcoe- 
rai  felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  judge  and  to  de- 
'  cide  for  themselves,  they  established  their  church  m  Salem^  wi|b- 
ojiit  regard  lo  tbe  institutions  of  the  church  of  England,  of  which  0am 
charter  supposed  them  to  be  members,  and  bound  of  coQseq«K^6« 
to  conformity  with  its  rltnal.  Suitably  to  the  same  ideaa,  we  wbafk 
observf^  themframing  all  their  future  plans  of  civil  and  c^^esiaatl* 
cat  policy.  Tne  king,  though  abundantly  vigilant  in  observing  and 
checkihg^  slighter  encroachments  on  his  derogative,  waia  either  m 
much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occasioned  liy  his  fistal 
breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  j^^oceedU 
ihgs  of  the  company;  or  he  was  so  much  pieasei  with  the  fvoi|iecft 
of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  country,  whew 
they  mieht  be  UBeful^  and  could  not  prove  dangeroua,  th^  be  wjia 
cfisposed  to  connive  at  the  irregularity  of  %  measure  that  £scititBi^il 
their  departure. 

'^  Xxi.  Without  interruption  from  the^^rown,  the  adveBtoien 
proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  ezecutioii.  In  a  Mneral  emmt 
John  Winthrop  was  appointed  governor,  and  I'homas  Dudley  dwi* 
ly-governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  were  choseni  in  whom,  togwer 
VfiSk  the  body  of  ^eembn  who  should  settle  in  New  Englan^,  wens 
vested  al)  the  corporate  rites  of  the  company.  With  such  .mI  dn# 
activity  fii  they  prepare  for  emigration,  that  in  the  oourse  of  the  en* 
suing  year  seventeen  shipf  sailed  for  New  Efigland,  and  aboardtheae 
above  fifteen  hundred  |>ersons,  among  whom  were  several  of  rsfyt* 
table  families,  and  in  ea^y  circumstances^  Ob  their  arrival  m  ^i|«w 
England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of  Salem  that 
they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  Wtter  station;  stud  so|<» 
tting  in  ditferent  places  atound  the  Bay^  according  to  their  variofH 
fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Oofcbealerf 
Boxborough,  and  other  towns,  which  have  since  become  con^kkrahla 
in  the  province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  en  liie 
same  model  with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  eC 
making  provision  for  their  subsistence  during  winter,  occupied tkesi 
entirely  duiing  soihe  months.  But  in  the  first  general  oourti*  tbw 
disposition  to  consider  theihselves  as  members  of  an  indepeadMit  ao« 
ciety,  unconfined  by  the  regulations  of  their  charter  began  to  appear. 
The  election  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor,  the  appoiotneat 
oif  all  other  officer^,  and  ^ven  the  power  of  .making  law^  lUl  wbicla 
were  granted  by  the  charter  of  the  jTreemen,  were  taken  fir^  (hem 
and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the  aristoQratical  i^riflH 
of  this  resdlutioh  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equalkv  prevalaoe 
among  the  people  who  hftd  Vben  surprised  ipto  Vk  approbatioi^  of  it, 
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Mmi  jFOHf  U)«  frefHueO)*  wliose  Qumbert  bid  becaiffrtaidiraiiQ^iDeiit* 
ed  by  the  adndftsioD  of  oew  members^  resumed  tbeir  fbiteer  rigbtti 

$  XXII.  But,  at  the  aame  time,  tbey  ventured  to  deviate  from  the 
charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected  all  the 
ftnure  operationt  of  the  colony,  and  contributed  grelitly  to  form  that 
pecuUar  characU^  by  which  the  people  of'  New  England  have  bteo 
distinguished*  1  A  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  none  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  admitved  freemen,  qrbe  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  government^ 
or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  roagistrates^oreven  serving  as  jutymen* 
but  such  as  have  been  received  into  the  ehureh  *a  metobera.!  Bf 
this  resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  favourite  opanions 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  religipn,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or 
the  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out  of  the.  society,  stripped  ojf 
aU  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontrouUed  power  of  approving 
or  rejecting  the  claims  i^  thos^  who  applied  for  admissbn  into  com- 
nuuMon  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  mitiistera  and  leading 
men  of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  of^all  civil  rights,  was 
xaade  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respestto  qualifications  pure* 
If  eceleaiastical.  As  in  examining  into  these,  they  proeeedod  not  by 
any  known  or  esublished  rules,  but  exercised  a  dtstretionary  judg" 
<nieoi^  the  clergy  rose  gradually  ta  a  degree  of  influence  and  authon^ 
ty,  from  which  the  levelling  a^rit  of  the  independent  church  policy 
was  calculated  to  exclude  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  po* 
Utical  condition  of  every  citiaen  was  fixed,'  idl  paid  court  to  men  piM« 
aeaaed  of  such  an  importent  power»  by  assuming  those  austere  and 
aaoctioiomfms  maanerk  winch  were  known  to  be  the  mtM  ceHain  re- 
cbmSiendatioA  to  their  favour.  In  consequence  of  this  aaceibdant, 
jwkich  was  acquired  ehiefiy  by  the  wildest  enthusiasta  am<)ng  the 
cUo'gyf  theit  aetions  became  a  standard  to  which  all  studied  to  con^ 
formi  and  the  singularities  characteristic  of  the  Puritans  in  thait  age 
iQcreoeedv  of  which  many  remarkable  inrtancea  will  occuf  in  the 
oourae  of  our  earrative. 

(XXIII.  Though  a  considerable  number  of  plantera  was  cut  off 
by  the  diaeaaes  prevalent  in  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated  by 
ito  original  inhi^itants  as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued  fbreftt,  and 
aaveyi^,  diaeoutaged  by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
Mtnmed  to  Sngtod,  recruits  .sufficient  to  replace  them  arrived.}  At 
the  9ame  time  the  smatt-pox,  a  distemper  fatal  to  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  bwept  away  such  muUitudeaof  the  natives,  that  some 
whole  tribes  disappeared  and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuating  a  country 
in  which  the  English  might  settle  without  molesution,  was  supposed 
%o  declare  its  intention  that  th^  should  occupy  it. 

$  XXIV.  Aa  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stationa  were  well  cbo- 
Mft,  §uch  waa  the  eagernesa  of  the  Engibh  to  t$kt  possession  of 
theitH  that  their  aettlemenu  became  more  numerous  aiid^oi*e  wide* 
ly  dispersed  than  suited  the  condition  of  an  infant  cok>oy.  This  M 
to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered  the  jiatuf^  and  constitXUiiEKi  of 
the  government.^  ^VVhen  a  general  court  ^as  to  be  held  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  freemen,  instead  of  at* 
tended  it  in  peraon,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected  representativca 
in  their  different  districts,  authoriaing  them  to  oippear  in  their  naaw, 
with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  eveiv  {xnat  that 
fell  tmder  the  cognisance  of  the  gOnend  court.     Wnether  this 
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neasare  wti  suggtsted  by  tomedetigi^  le«den«  or  whether  thc^ 
found  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with  theb  iocli- 
natioOf  is  oticercaiii.  The  representatiTei  were  adnutted,  and  coo- 
sidcrcd  themaelveai  hi  coajunction  with  the  governor  and  asusunts, 
as  the  supreme  le^hitive  assembly  of  the  colony.  Sin  assertion  of 
their  own  rights  they  enacted,  that  no  law  should  be^Mased9  do  tax 
should  be  imposedy  and  no  public  officer  should  be  appointed,  hut  hi 
the  general  assembly.  The  pretexu  for  making  this  new  arrange- 
ment were  plausible.  The  mimber  of  freeanen  was  greatly  increased; 
many  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the  supreme  courts 
were  held;  personal  attendance  became  inconTenient;  the  form  of 
government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  &ndliar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  rights  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  li« 
berties  to  representaci?es  of  theirown  choice,  and  the  experience  of 
ages  had  taught  thean  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be 
lodged  in  their  hands.  Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay* 
in  less  than  six  yeais  from  its  iucorporation  by  the  kingt  matured  and 
perfect  a  schemoi  wbicbv  1  have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more 
artful  and  aspiring  Ifsdersseem  to  have  bad  in  view  whpi  theasso* 
ciation  for  peopling  Ne.w  Enghuid  was  first  formed.  Vhe  Go|ooy 
must  henceforward  be  considered,  not  as  a  corporation  whose  powers 
were  defined,  and  its  mode  of  procedere  regulated  by  its  ctetcfv 
hoi  as  a  society,  which,  haying  acquired  or  assumed  pofideal  Ubeny, 
had,  by  its  own  voluntary-  deed^  adopted  a  coostitutieo  or  goveromeot 
framed  on  the  mod^  of  that  in  England^  . 

$  XXV.  But  however  liberal  their  system  of  civil  poUcy  naght  be,. 
as  their  retigious  opinions  were  no  longer  imder  any  reatraint  of  su- 
thorityik  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  and  beeiune  ev- 
ery day  wilder  and  more  extravogaot.  Williams,  a  mimster  of  Sa- 
lem, in  high  estimation,  having  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross 
of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  £ngh^  declaimed  agaiiAt  k  wllh 
so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  superstition  apd  idolatry  which 
ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure  and  sancUfied,  that 
Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  in  a  tranaporc 
of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  dis^yed  heme 
the  governor's  gate.  This  firivotous  matter  interested  and  divided 
the  solony .  Some  of  the  mititie  scrupled  to  folfow  colours  in  whkii 
there  was  a  croas,  lest  they  ahould  do  honour  to  an  idob  others  re- 
fused to  serve  under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  shonld  be  suspect- 
ed of  having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  — 
After  a  long  controversy,  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that  heat 
and  zeal  which  in  trivial  disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument,  tbo 
contest  was  tenninated  bv  a  compromise.  The  cross  was  retaibod 
in  the  ensims  of  forts  and  ahips,  but  eras^  f rom  Uie  cokKirB  of  thd 
militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  thia,  as  well  as  some  ether  doetrifies 
deemed  unsound,  waa  banished  out  of  the  colony.* 

S  XXVI.  The  pro^roos  state  of  New  Enffhnd  was  now  so  Ugh- 
ly  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  eccleaiastic  pc^ior  was  ao 
much  admired  by  all  whose  affectioos  were  estrahged  nom  the 
church  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked  thither.f*-*- 
Among  these  were  two  persons,  whose  names  have  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  appearance  whkh  they  afterwardaoiadeoo  a  more 
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compiauiiis  tbtatre:  one  vat  IJtigh  Petersi  die  rathiisiftstic  and  &i- 
iriguiug  chapUuQ  of  OUver  Cromwell;  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Vane^ 
son  of  Sir  'Henry  Vane,  a  privy  coonteUori  high  in  office,  and  of 
great  credit  with  the  king^  §  young  man  of  a  nohle  fiuDily,  animated 
with  such  zeal  for  pore  religion,  a«d  such  love  of  liberty  as  mduced 
him  to  relinquish  all  his^opes  in  England,  and  to  settle  in  a  cokmy 
hitherto  no  farther  advano^  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford 
subsistence  to  its  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admira- 
tion*  His  mortified  appearanqe,  his  demure  look,  and  rigid  manners^ 
carried  even  beyond  the  stan^rd  of  preciseness  in  that  sodety  which 
he  joined,  seemed  lo  indicate  a  man  of  high  spiritual  attainmentty 
while  his  abilities  and  address  in  business  pointed  him  out  as  worthy 
of  theiiighest  station  in  the  community.*  With  universal  consent, 
and  high  expecutions  of  advahuge  fiom  his  administration,  he  was 
elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his  arrival.  But  as  the 
affhirs  of  an  infant  colphy  afforded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talents 
of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself  with  theological 
subtleties  and  speculations  'jnworthy  of  his  attention.  These  were 
excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effefts  both  with« 
in  the  colony  and  bey<md  its  precincts,  that,  frivolous  as  they  may  now 
appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in 
its  history. 

$  XXVII4  It  was  the  custom  at  tiat  time  in  New  England,  among 
the  chief  men  in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a  week,  in  order 
to  repeat  the  sermons  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious 
conference  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  them.     Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  >9rhose  husband  was  among  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persona  of  her  sex  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  those  meetings,  assembled  statedly  in  her  house  a 
number  of  women,  who  employed  themselves  in  pious  exercises  si- 
nular  to  those  of  the  men.    At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  repeat- 
ing what  she  could  recollect  of  the  discourses  deUvered^  by  their 
teachers.    She  began  afterwards  to  add*illustrations,  and  at  length 
proceeded  to  censure  some  of  the  clergy  as  unsound,  and  vent  opi- 
nions and  fancies  of  her  own.  These  were  all  founded>on  the  system 
which  is  denominated  Antinomian-  by  divines,  and  tinged  with  the 
deepest  enthusiasm.    She  taught,  that  sanctity  of  life  is  no  evidence 
of  justification,  or  of  a  state  of  favour,  with  God;  and  that  such  as  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  obe- 
dience, preached  only  a  covenant  of  works:  she  contended  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by  in  ward  revelattons 
md  impressions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine 
will.    The  fluency  and  Confidence  with  which  she  delivered  these ' 
notions  gained  her  many  admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among 
the  vulgar,  but  among  the  principal  inhabitants.    The  whole  colony 
was  interested  and  agitated.    Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness 
seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they  were  turned  towards  religioni 
eapoused  and  defended  he^  wildest  tenets.    Many  conferences  were 
held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed,!  a  general  sy- 
nod was  -called,  and.  after  dissentions  so  violent  as  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were  condemn- 
ed as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished*    Several  of  her  disciples 
withdrew  from  die  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  quilted  Ame- 
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rica  in  dis^t,  unlameirted  eYon  by  those  i^ho  litd  latdy  ftdnk«4 
him;  some  of  whom  no^  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  mmI  oth- 
ers as  one  of  those  dark  tttrlroletit  spirits  doomed  to  etDbroil  every 
society  imo  whieh  thejK  enter.* 

$  XX  Vltl.  However  much  these  th'eotogical  contests  might  dis- 
^iet  the  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay«  they  comributed  to  the  more 
speedy  population  of  America.  When  Williams  was  banbhedlrom 
Salem  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty«four«  sueh 
was  the  attachment  'of  his  hearers  to»a  pastor  whose  piety  ttiey  re^ 
vered,  that  a  number  of  them  voluntarily  accompanied  him  in  his  ex- 
lie.  They  directed  their  march  towards  the  sovth;  ukI  having  por* 
chased  iVom.  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  which  Wif* 
liams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there.  They  were 
joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceedings  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinsoh  gave  disgust;  and  by  a  transacuon  with  tl»e  Indians 
they  obtained  a  right  to  a  feitlle  island  in  Naraganset  Bay,  whicli  ac^ 
quired  the  name  of  Rlibde  Island.  Williams  remdned  ameog  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  (ather  and  the  guide  of  the 
colony  whicU  he  had  planted.  His  spirit  differed  ih>m  that  of  Che  Pi^ 
ritans  in  Massachusetts;  it  was  miM  and  toleradng;  and  having  ren* 
tured  himself  to  reject  cstaWshed  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  same  liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining,  that  the  exercise  of 
private  judgnnent  was  a  naturaf  and  sacred  right;  that  Ihe  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  concerns  of  reHgioii; 
that  the  pjuoishment  of  aoy  person  on  account  of  his  opintona  was  an 
encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of  persecution.!  These  ha- 
maXit  princi^es  he  instilled  into  his  followers;  and  all  who  feh  or 
dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements,  resorted  to  a  commimity  in 
which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental  nuodoi^Y- 
In  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  udion 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  equality  of  comfi- 
tion  among  the  members,  %s  well  as  their  religious  opinions;  their 
form  of  government  was  purely  democratical,  the  supreme  power 
being  lodged  in  the  freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  tiiqr 
remained  untH  they  were  incorporated  by  charter.^ 

$  XXIX.  To  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted 
for  its  origin*.  The  rivalship  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Ho^er, 
two  favourite  ministers  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  dis* 
posed  the  latter,  who  was  leAst  successfuKit  this  contest  for  fiune  and 
power,  to  wish  for  some  settlement  at  adistam^e  from  a  c^inp^itor 
by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed.  A  good  number  of  those  wiio 
bad  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and  were  oflf^nded  at  such 
as  combatted  them,  offe|>ed  to  accompany  htm.  Having  employed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  as  the  roost  inviting  statloo; 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  six,  aboBC 
a  hundred  persons,  with  their  wives* and  lamili^^  ai^er  a  &- 
tiguing  march  of  many  da^s,  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrir- 
ed  there.  Mid  laid  the  ioundation  of  the  ^wns  of  Hartford* 
Springfield,   and    Weatherfield*    This    settlement  was   attended 

e  Mftther,  book  vii.  c.  3.    HutehiiMon,  p.  5X  74.    Ileal,  p.  1.  144. 165^  etc. 
,Qhat|iierf » p.  163.  f  VaaL't  ifist  of  V.  Bog^  p.  141. 

t    #  UtttchtDsoa,  p.  38.  Nesl*  U.  143.  Doug  1. 8we-  iiw  p.  7o»  eto.    Cbdmets^  ch. 
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wiih  peculiar  irregularities.    Part  of  the  districts  now  pccupied  lay 
bejrond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  ^o  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  from  the 
governor  and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  tliem  to  exercise 
furisdictioD  in  that  country.     The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New 
York,  having  discovered  the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some 
trading  housed  upon  it,  had  acquired  all  the  right  that  prior  posses- 
sion confers.     Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two 
illustrious  families,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Charles  L  both  in  bis  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  that 
they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming  young  men  of  noble  birth 
and  liberal  sentiments,  of  retiring  to  the  New  World,  in  order  to 
enjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those  liberties 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.     They  too 
fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement, 
and  had  taken  possession,  by  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  oi  the  ri- 
ver, which,  from  their  united  names,  was  called  Say  Brook.     The 
emigtrants  from  Massachusetts,  without  regarding  either  the  defects 
in  their  own  right  or  the  pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  posses- 
sion, and  proceeded  with  vigour  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country. 
By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  every  competitor.    The  Dutch,  recently 
settled  in   America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war,  peaceably 
withdrew  from  Connecticut*    Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook 
made  over  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to  any  lands  in  . 
that  region.  I  Society  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact  of  the 
freemen;  and  thoUgh  they  soon  disclaimed  all  dependance  on  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  retained  auch  a  veneration  for  its 
legislative  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  nearly  resem- 
bling its  institutions,  with  respect  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy.  At  a  subsequent  p^iod,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  like- 
wise incorporated  by  royal  charter.»\ 

<§  XXX.  The  history  of  thr  first  attempts  to  people  the  provinces 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  which  form  the  fourth  and  most  ex- 
tensive division  in  New  England,  is  obscure  and  perplexed,  by  the 
interfering  claims  of  various  proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth 
had  inconsiderately  parcelled  out  the  northern  pans  of  the  territory 
contained  in  its  grant  among  different  persons:  of  these  only  Sir 
i'^erdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to  have  any  serious 
intention  to  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  were  meritorious  and  persevering.  But  unsuccessful. 
The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  country  must 
necessarily  be  great  and  immediate;  the  prospect  of  a  return  is  often 
uncertain  and  always  remote*  The  funds  of  two  priv.ate  adventurers 
were  not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the  planters 
Whom  they  sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  ani- 
mated their  neighbours  of  Massachusetts  with  vigour,  to  struggle 
through  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  society,  in  its  in- 
fancy, is  exposed  in  a  savage  land.  Gorges  and  Mason,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  must  have  abandoned  their  design,  if,  from  the  same  motives 
that  settlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
colonists  had  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hampshire  and 
Main.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  some  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fervent  admirers  and  psff^ 


/^ 
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titanSf  had  on  tbi»  account  been  banished  from  the  province  of  Bias- 
aachusetts  Bay.*  In  quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite 
to  the  other  exiles;  and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town 
of  Exeter,  on  a  small  river  flowing  into  Piskataqua  Bay.  His  fol- 
lowers few  in  number,  but  firmlv  united,  were  of  such  rigid  princi- 
ples, that  even  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  did  not  appear. to 
them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to  time  they  received  some  re- 
cruits, whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfation  with  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  other  colonies,  prompted  to  join  them.  Their 
plantations  were  widely  dispersed,  but  the  country  was  thinly  peo- 

Sled,  and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of 
lassachusetts  Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying 
lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Gorges  and  Mason 
asserted  the  rights  conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter. 
In  several  districts  the  planters,  without  regarding  the  pretensions  of 
either  party,  governed  themselves  by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from 
thoseof  their  brethren  in  Ihe  adjacent  colonies. f  The  first  reduction 
of  the  political  constitution  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Main  into  a  regular  uid  permanent  form,  was  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution. 

§  XXXI.  By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became 
exposed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massachur 
setts  Bay  were  feeble  and  unwarlike;  yet  from  regard  to  justice,  as 
motives  of  prudence,  the  first  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the 
consent  ot  the  natives  before  they  ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their 
lands;  i^nd  though  in  such  transactions  the  consideration  given  was 
often  very  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The  English 
took  quiet  possession  cf  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostiliiy  broki  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors. 
But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  soon  found  that 
they  were  stinounded  by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among 
these  the  most  considerable  were  the  Karagansets  ahd  Pequods;  the 
former  seated  on  the  Bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter 
occupying  the  territory  which  stretches  from  the  river  Pequotl 
along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  The  Pequods  were  a  formida^ 
ble  people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  warriors,  not 
inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They  foresaw,  not 
only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  the  continent  of 
America,  but  that  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view  tliey 
applied  to  the  Naragansets,  requesting  them  to  forget  ancient  ani- 
mosities for  a  moment,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a 
common  enemy  who  threatened  both  with  destruction.  They  re- 
presented that,  when  those  strangers  first  landed,  the  object  of  their 
visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precautions  were  taken  to 
check  their  progress;  that  now,  by  sending  out  colonies  in  one  year 
towards  three  different  quarters,  their  intentions  were  nutnifest,  and 
the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seau  to  make  way 
for  unjust  intruders. 

*  HatehiDson,'*p.  70. 

t  Hutchinton,  p.  103,  etc.  176,  DougUi's  Sum.  ii,  22,  etc.  CWmers'  An- 
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^  ^XXII.  But  the  Naraganaet^  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  the 
contiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  be- 
tween them  a  hereditary  and  implacable  enmity.  Revenge  is  the 
darling  passion  of  savages;  in  order  to  secure  the  indulgence  of 
which  there  is  no  present  advantage  that  they  will  not  sacrifice^  and 
BO  future  consequence  which  they  do  not  totally  disregard.  The 
Nartiganseta,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent  proposal  of  their 
neigUMurs,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  op  their  ancient  foes,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The  Pequods,  more 
exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the  imprudence  and  treachery,  of 
their  countrymen,  took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the 
usual  mode  of  Americftos.  They  surprised  straggles,  and  scalped 
jtbero;  they  plundered  and  burned  remote  settlements;  they  attacked 
Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though  garrboned  only  by  twenty 
men;  and  when  the  English  bagan  to  act  offensively,  they  retired  to 
fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible.  The  different  colonies 
had  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  each  furnishing  a 
quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Connec- 
tictit,  which  lay  most  exposed  to  danger,  were  soon  assembled.  The 
march  of  those  from  Massachusetts,  which  formed  the  most  consi- 
derable body)  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  in- 
fluenced the  operations  of  a  military  force;  When  they  were  mus- 
tered previous  to  their  departure,  it  .was  found  that  some  of  ^he  of- 
flcerSy  as  wen  as  the  private  soldiers,  were*  still  under  a  covenant  of 
works;  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or  ex- 
pected to  crown  the  arms  of  such  unhallowed  men  with  success. 
The  alarm  was  geoeral,  and  many  arrangements  necessary  in  order 
to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this  little  band  sufficiently 
pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  entertained  high  ideas  of 
their  own  sanctity.* 

$  XXXIII.  Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a 
small  detachment  from  Say  Brook,  foimd  it  necessary  to  advance 
towards  the  enemy.  They  were,  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the  head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which 
they  had  surrounded  with  palisadoes,  the  best  defence  that  their 
slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  discovered.  Though  they 
knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with  the  usual  improvi- 
dence and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures  either  to  ob« 
serve  their  progpress,  or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  themselves. 
The  enemy  unperceived,t  reached  the  palisadoes;  and  if  a  dog  had 
not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  bave  been  mas- 
sacred without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  -started  to 
arms,  and  raised  the  war-cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But 
at  that  early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the 
Americans  were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and 
dreaded  iu  effects  extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  galled 
thpm  with  an  incessant  fire  through  the  interval*  between  the  pali- 
sadoes, others  forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled 
only  with  branches  of  trees;  and  setting  fire  to  the  huts  which  were 
covered  with  reeds,  and  confusion  and  terror  quickly  became  gene- 
i*al.    Many  of  the  women  add  children  perished  in  the  flames;  and 

•  Neal  i.  168.  t  May  20. 
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the  warriors  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  b^  the  En- 
glish} or  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surroiindea 
the  Fort  at  a  (Ustancc,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate«  After 
the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the  English  resolved 
to  pursue  their  victory;  and  hunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of 
retreat  to  another,  some  subsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fa- 
tal to  them  than  the  action  on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  ni0ntbs 
the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extirpated:  a  iew  miserable  fugatives,  who 
took  refuge  among  the  neiglibouring  Indians,  being  incorporated 
by  them,  lost  their  names  as  a  distinct  people.  In  this  first  essay  of 
their  arms,  the  colonists  of  New  England  seem  to  have  been  coo- 
ducted  by  skilful  and  enterprising  officers,  and  displayed  both  cour- 
age and  perseverance  as  soldiers.  But  they  stained  their  laoreb  by 
the  use  which  they  madp  of  victory.  Instead  of  treating  the  Pequods 
as  an  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  the  pto* 
perty,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  reuliated 
upon  them  all  the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Some  they  massa- 
cred in  cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their  In- 
dian allies,  a  considerable  number  they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas, 
the  rest  were  reduced  to  servitude  among  themselves.* 

$  XXXIV.  But  peprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  the  English  iMst 
be  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled  all 
the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their 
valour  as  secured  a  long  tranquillity  to  all  their  settleosema.  At 
the  same  time  the  violence  of  administration  in  England  coKtintted 
to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by  forcing  many  respecta- 
ble subjects  to  tear  themselves  from  all  the  tender  t^nnexions  that 
bind  men  to  their  native  country,  and  to  fiy.for  refuge  to  a  region  of 
the  New  World,  which  hitherto,  presented  to  them  nothisg  that 
could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppresakn. 
The  number  of  those  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  govenHDeat, 
and  appeared  so  formidable,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibit- 
ing masters  of  ships  from  carrying  passengers  to  New  Englfuid  with- 
out special  permission.  On  many  occasions  this  injunction  wa^  eluded 
or  disregarded.  Faully  for  the  king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  in 
one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Jelin  Hampden,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  some  other  persons  whose  principles  and  views  coincided 
with  theirs,  impatient  to  ei^oy  those -civil  religious  liberties  which 
they  struggled  in  tain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain,  hired  some  ships 
to  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  New  England.  By  order  of 
council,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of  sailing; 
and  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future  involutions  in  his 
kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  a  hum- 
ble sphere,  of  life,  (orcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  his 
\  throne,  and  to  terminate  his  days  by  a  violent  death. t 

$  XXXV,  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  cfaieck 
this  spirit  of  migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  his  ministers 
were  considered  by  a  great  body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those 
rights  \ihich  they  deemed  most  valuable,  and  in  the  course  of  t^ 
year  on6  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  above  thaee  thou- 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  58.  76»  etc.  Mather,  Magnslis,  b.  viL  ch.  6.  Uubbsrd's 
State  of  N.  En^.  p.  5.  116.  etc. 
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san4  persons  embsrked  fw  New  Englaody  choosing  Tsther  to  expose 
themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disregarding  the  royal  procla- 
mation, than  to  remain  longer  under  oppression.  £xa!4>erated  at 
this  contempt  of  his  authority/  Charles  had  recourse  to  a  violent 
but  effectual  iQode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A  writ 
of  guo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  colonists  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  that  judgment  was  Rtveu  against  them  without  difficulty. 
They  were  found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corporation, 
which  of  course  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take 
measures  for  new-modelling  the  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and 
vesting  the  administration  of  iu  affairs  in  other  hands. .  But  his 
plans  were  never  carried  into  execution.  In  every  cOmer  of  his  do* 
minionr,  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  which  soon  burst  out  with 
such  fittal  vi(^ence,  that  Charles,  during  th»  remainder  of  his  un- 
fortunate reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  interesting  cares, 
bad  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  inconsid- 
erable province.* 

%  XXXVI.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  such  a  rev- 
olution took  place  in  England,  that  all  the  motives  for  migrating  to 
the  New  World  ceased.  The  maxims  of  the  Puriuns  with  respect 
to  the  governrtient  both  of  chufch  and  state,  became  predotninent  ii> 
the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power.  Their  oppres- 
sors were  humbled;  that  perfect  system  of  reformed  polity,  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admiration  and  desire  was  estab- 
hshetl  by  law;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  conflicts  of  an  obstinate 
civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  found  such  full  occupation, 
that,  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty,  when  the  first  feeble  colony  was  con- 
ducted to  New  England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty,  it  has  been  computed,  that  twenty-one  thou- 
sand two  htmdred  British  subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money 
expended  by  various  adventurers  during  that  period,  in  fitting  out 
ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting  settlers,  amounted,  on 
a  Dnoderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds:!  a 
vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  inferior  in  force  to 
those  wherewith  the  Puritans  were  animated,  could  have  persuaded 
men  to  lay  out,  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment in  a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
dimate,  could  allure  them  with  no  hope  but  thsft  of  finding  subsis- 
tence and  enjoying  freedom.  For  some  years,  even  subsistence  was 
procured  with  difficulty;  and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  our  narrative  is  arrived,  before  the  product  of  the  settle- 
ment yielded  the  planters  any  return  for  their  stock.  About  that 
time  they  began  to  export  corn  in  small  quantities  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  made  some  foeble  attempts  to  extend  tbe  fishery,  and  to 
open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  commerce  in  the  colony.^  8ince  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,- the  number  of  people  with  which  New  England 
has  recruited  the  population  of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least 

*  HotcbiiMon,  p.  86.  502,  etc.    Chalmers'  Annali,  i.  161.  ' 
t  Mather,  b.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  17.  ch.  5.  p.  23.    Hutohinion,  p.  193,    Cbahners' 
Annals,  p.  165.  \  Hutchinson,  p»  91, 92. 
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to  equal  what  0127  have  been,  drained  from  it  bf  occasional  migfa- 
tiont  Ibither. 

$  XXXVIL  But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great 
Briuin  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  Ne#  England^  the 
principles  of  the  colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  parliament,  that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by 
peculiar  marks  of  their  brotherly  affection.  By  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the 
people  in  all  the  different  plantations  in  New  England  were  exempted 
from  payment  of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thither,  or 
upon  those  which  they  imj)orted  from  the  mother  country,  until  the 
House  should  take  farther  order  to  the  contrary.  This  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses.*  Encouraged  bj 
such  an  (Extraordinary  privilege,  industry  made  rapid  progress  in  ail 
the  districts  in  New  England,  and  population  increased  along  >R^ith  it. 
lu  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  meaisurea  of 
parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed 
regulations  in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.! 

§  XXXVIII.  Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all 
their  proceedings  were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  them 
in  sentiments  and  wishes,  the  people  of  New  England- ventured  on  a 
measure,  which  not  only  increased  their  security  and  power,  bat  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  considerable  step  towards  independence.  Under  the 
impression  or  pretext  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Newhaven,  entered  into  a  league  of  per- 
petual confederacy^  offensive  and  defensive;  an  idea  familar  to  se- 
veral leading  men  in  the  colonies,  as  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  bond  of  union  among  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  donum- 
ons  the  Brownists  had  long  resided.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  con- 
federates should  henceforth  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Colonies  of*  New  England;  that  each  eolony  shall  remain  se- 
parate and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own 
territory;  that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of  the  con- 
federates shall  furnish  its  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money,  at  m 
rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  in  each  settlement;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  com- 
missioners from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually,  with  power  to 
deliberate  and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confed- 
eracy; and  every  determination,  in  which  six  of  their  number  coo- 
cur,  shall  be  binding  on  the  whole.^  In  this  transaction  C^  colonies 
of  New  England  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  as  independent 
societies,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  sovereigt)ty,  and  free  from  the 
controul  of  any  superiour  power.  The  governing  party  in  England, 
occupied  with  affairs  of  more  urgent  concern,  and  no  wise  disposed 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  America  with  any  jealous 
attention,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without  aninoadversioo. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independence  gath- 
ered strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  openly:  some  persons 

•  A.  D.  1646.        t  Hutcliifiton,  p.  lU.    App.  517.    Chalmers'  Aimab,  174, 
176»ete.  *  May  19,  1643.  ^  Keafs  Hist,  of  N.  fio^.  i  30%  etc. 

HatchiMon,  p.  124.  Chtlmew *  Ann.  p.  177. 
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of  note  in  the  Colony  of  MassachuiettB,  ayerte  to  the  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity  established  there, und  preferring  to  it  the  govem- 
inent  and  discipline  of  the  churches  ef  England  or  Scotland,  having 
remonstrated  to  the  g^eneral  court*  against  the  injustice  of  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of  their  privileges  as  christians, 
because  they  could  not  join  as  members  with  any  of  the  congregation- 
al  churches,  petitioned  that  they  might  no  longer  be  bound  to  obey 
laws  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  nor  be  subject  to  taxes  imposed 
by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  Their  demands 
were  not  only  rejected)  but  they  were  imprisoned  and  fined  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace;  and,  when  they  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  lay  their  grievances  before  parlfament,  the  annual  court, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted  first 
to  seize  their  papers,  and  then  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  En- 
gland. But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was 
the  address  and  influence  of  the  colonies*  agents  in  England,  that  no 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  this  transaction.!  This  was 
followed  by  an  indication,  still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of 
government  the  right  of  coining  money  has  been  considered  as  a  pre- 
it>gative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and  which  no  subordinate  member 
in  any  state  is  dtotitled  to  claim.  Regardless  of  this  established  max- 
im, the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver  money  at  Boston,^ 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree  as  an  apt  Symbol  of 
its  progressive  vigour.)  Even  this  usurpation  escaped  without  no- 
tice. The  Independents,  having  now  humbled  all  rival  sects,  engros- 
sed the  whole  direction  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain;  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  admire  the  government  of  New  England,  framed  agreeably 
to  those  principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  mo- 
del of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwilling  to  stain  its 
reputation,  by  censuring  any  part  of  its  conduct. 

$  XXXK.  When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  co- 
lonies of  New  England  continued  to  stand  high  in  his  estimation. 
As  he  had  deeply  imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  indepen- 
dents, and  was  perpetually  surrounded  l>y  the  most  eminent  and  art- 
ful teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
leading  men  in  the  American  settlements,  who  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  zealous  patron.lT  He  in  return  considered  them  as 
his  most  devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no  less  by  affection  than 
by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  c(M1- 
quest  of  Jamaica^  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and  improve- 
ment of  the  acqisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  to  the  ar- 
dour of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  in  accomplishing  its  ends 
by  extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  transport  the  people  of 
New  England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  argument  calculate 
ed  to  make  impression  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent. He  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  religious  zeal  by  repre- 
senting what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony 
of  the  faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  territories  in  the  New 
World.     He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  imn^ nse  wealth  in  the 

*  A.  D.  1646.        t  Neal't  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  i.  213.    Hutchinson's  Hist.  145, 
etc.  Collect.  188,  eto^     Chalm.  Ann.  179.    Mather*  M»gnal.  b.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  30. 
t  A.  D.  1653.        §  Hutchinson's  Hist.  177, 178.  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  18L 
f  Hutchinson,  App.  520,  etc.    Collect  p.  233. 
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fertile  region,  which  would  rewiu*d  the  industry  bf  thoM  who  coU- 
Tated  it,  with  all  the  precious  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  cx« 
pressed  his  fervent  wish  that  they  might  take  possession  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  people  the  head  and  not 
the  tail.  He  assured  them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
his  authority,  and  of  Testing  all  the  powers  of  government  entirely 
in  their  hands.  But  by  this  time  the  colonists  were  attached  to  a 
countrv  in  which  they  had  resided  for  many  years,  and  where,  thoagh 
they  did  not  attain  opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  <^  life  in 
great  abundance;  and  they  dreaded  so  much  the  noxious  climate  of 
the  West  Indies^  which  ^ad  prove<l  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the 
English  who  first  settled  in  Jamaica,  that  they  declined,  though  in 
the  roost  respectful  terms,  closing  with  the  Protector's  propositioo.* 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  190,  etc    Cbslmern,  p.  186. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NOtB  I.  p.  4. 

OE  SOUS  contendi.  that  an  Narraez  bad  na  interpreters,  lie  could  hold  no 
fdtercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provincet ,  nor  con?er8e  with  them  in  any 
way  but  by  signa,  and  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any 
communication  with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv  c,  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  himself,  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Natraez's  correspondence  both 
I  with  Montezuma  and  with  his  subjecu  m  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat.  Ra- 
mus, iii.  244y  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms,  that  there,  was  a  mode  of  intercourse  be* 
tween  Narvacz  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  bow  it  was  carried  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three  deserters  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  language,  c.  110,  With  his  usual  minuteneas,  he  raentioas  tbeir  names 
and  characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  th«r 
per6dy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  resided'  above  a  year  among  the  Meiiicans, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  several  among  then  should  have  made  some  pro- 
ficiency in  speaking  tbeir  language.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Her- 
reni,  dec.  iL  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  wbo  was  present,  and  Herrera,  the 
most  accurate  and  best  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes 
in  his  account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec, 
ii.  lib.  X.  c.  lA,  19.  De  Solis  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  ^scredit  to  Cortes,  his 
bero,  that  Montezuma  ^should  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  correspondenOe 
with  Narvaez.  He  supposes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  such  a  wonder- 
ful affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  solicitous  to  be  delivered  frottk 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated*  such  an  tJfection 
is  incredible;  and  eveu  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  con- 
Quest,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by  his 
uTead  of  the  Spaniards^  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty, 
NOTBIL  p.  U. 

These- words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  published  by  Dodsley  in  two  volumes  8vo.  a  work  of 
so  much  merit,  that  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 
NOTE  111.  p.  14k 

The  contemporary  historians  diffier  considecably  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniuxis  on  thia  oecasioi|«  Cortes,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor 
inakes  the  number  only  150.  Belat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  ma^ 
nifestly  hit  interesi,  at  that  iuncture,  to  conceal  fi^m  the  court  of  Spain  the  ^uU 
extent  X]f  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  De  Solis  always  studious  to  diminish 
every  mislbrttine  that  betel  his  countrymen,  ratea  their  loss  at  about  two  hundred 
wea,  Lib»  iv.  c  19.  B.  Diaz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men,  and  that  only  440 
cacaped  from  Mexiop^  c.  128;  p«  108,  B.  Palafox,  bishop  of  Lo^  Angeles,  who 
aeems  to  Have  inquired  into  the  early  transactions  of  his  countrymen  in  New 
Spain,  with  gfeat  atteatioii,  confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diaz  with  respect  to  the 
ezteat  of  thmr  loss.  Viriiidts  del  Indio,  p^22.  Gomara  states  their  loss  at  45Q 
aien.  Cron.  c  109*  Some  moaths  afterwArdt,  when  Cortes  had  received  sevo- 
cal  reiiifiMcements,  He  mastered  lv>  troops^  and  found  them  to  be  only  590.  Re- 
lat. ap^  BAmus.  iii.  p«  2S6^  B*  Nov ,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into  new  Spain, 
aad'ahout  4Qa  of  Cortea's  soldiers  were  tbea  slUre,  it  is  evident  t^at  his  loss,  'm 
Ike  retteat  from  Miexico«  mosi  hiive  been,  much  moi^  considerable  than  wbait  ha  • 
flientaODS.  if,  Dmu,  toUcitous  to.  magnify  the  dangers  and  sufferinga  to  wbioli 
km  and.  k»  foUow-ooaqaarors  wai^  exposed,  B»ay  have  exaggmted  their  kMdi 
bnt.  in  w  oriDioOt  itMmot  weUbo cttiiMtadat  loss  thtanK)  men. 
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NOTE  IV.  p.  ft. 

•om  mnMiot  of  this  great  work  are  ttiU  visible,  and  tlie  ipot  wlMve  the  brt. 
gantiMa  were  baiH  and  launched  it  atill  pointed  out  to  ttraiifl;era.  Torqiiettada 
fieved  them.    Mooarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

NOTE  V.  p.  «r. 

The  aUUon  of  Alvarado  on  the  cau«eway  of  Tactiba  was  the  nearest  to  thedtr. 
(>ortea  obvenres,  that  there  thev  eoulddiatin«tlf  observe  what  passed  when  thdr 
conntrynen  were  sacrificed,  fielat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  STS,  B.  B.  Diaz,  who  be-* 
toMed  to  AWarado's  dimion,  rehites  what  he  beheld  with  hb  own  eye».  C.  liS» 
p.  148*  b.  149,  lu  Like  a  nian  whoae  coamge  waa  so  clear  as  to  be  sbofe  aoa- 
pieion»  he  describes  with  his  usual  simplicity  the  tmpressloa  which  this  specta- 
cle ipade  upon  him.  •*  Before  (says  he)  I  saw  tt|e  breasU  of  my  eompsniona 
npened,  their  hearts,  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accursed  idol,  and  their  lleA 
fwronred  by  their  eaiultiog  enemies.  I  was  accustomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only 
without  ttMT,  but  with  high  spirit.  But  from  that  time  t  never  advanced  to  flght 
the  MeiMeans  without  a  secret  horror  and  anxiety;  my  heart  trembled  at  dm 
thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  seen  them  suffTer.'*  He  takes  care  to  add, 
that  at  toon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  ofV^  and,  indeed,  his  adventor* 
Mi  bravenr  on  tTery  occasion  is  full  evidence  of  this.  B«  D|az,c.l56,  p.  157,  a. 
.      ■  NOTE  VI.  f.  i?9. 

On«  circumstance  in  this  siege  merits  particular  notice.    The  account  which 
the  Bpnniah  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or  de- 
jfence  of  Mexico  aiBems  to  be  incredible*  According  to  Cortes  himself,  he  had  at 
pne  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.    Relat  Ramus,  iii.  275.    E. 
OoMAm  Matrts,  that  they  were  above  300,000.    Cron.  c  136.    Herrerm,  an  ad- 
thorof  hiffbar  authority,  says,  they  were  about  300,000.    Dec.  iii.  lib.  1.  c  19. 
None  of  the  oontemponiry  writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number  of  persons  in 
Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several  occasions  mentions  the  Romber 
of  Mexicans  who  were  shun,  or  who  perished  for  want  of  food;  and,  if  we  nuf 
idy  on  thoin  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  .above  two  hundred  thousand 
must  have  bein  shut  up  in  the  town.    But  the  quantity*  of  provisions  nrrcsasry 
for  the  iubpistenoeof  such  vaat  multitades  assembled  in  one  place,  during  three 
montUh,  is  so  great*  and  It  requires  so  much  foresight  :vid  arrangement  to  collect 
these.  Mid  hnr  them  up  In  magasinet*  so  as  to  be  certain  of  a  r^fular  supply,  that 
cne  can  haroly  believe  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  country  whene  ag- 
riculture was  so  imperfect  u  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there  was  no  tamt 
animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  so  improvident,  and  so  incapable  of  ezecatiiup 
aconplicafed  plaUf  u  the  mosuimproved  Americana.    The  ^puiiarda,  with  afi 
their  €aiTt  and  attention,  fkred  very  poorly  ^d  were  often  reduced  to  extrewic. 
^^    4Ufl?fla  for  want  of  provisiont.   B.  Dia«,  p.  142.  CoHes  Relat,  371,  D.   Oortes 
C     on  one  occasion  mentbns  slightly  the  sulraistence  of  his  army;   and  after  ac« 
^C    ^  knowledghig  that  tliey  were  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received  supplies 
y  from  the  pe^)le  of  the  country,  of  nsh,  and  of  some  fruit,  which  h^  calls  the 
/  I .  r  .jeherriea  of  the  oountiy.    H>id.    B.  Diaz  says,  that  they  had  cakes  of  maUe^  and 
^    *    \    ,M3H4.deUtierra«  m  when  the  season  of  these  was  over,  another  fruit  mhieh 
'' v^'^     heoills  TjuiM;  but  their  most  comfortable  subsistence  waa  a  root  which  the 
'  ^'  Indians  use  as  food,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Quilites,  p.  U;^  The  Indtsn 

auxiliaries  had  one  means  of  suhsistenoe  more  thaii  the  Spaniards.    They  fed 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle..  Cort.  Rdat.  176b 
r  C    B.  Dias  oooftrms  his  relation,  and  adids,  that  when  the  hidlana  itinineA 

from  Mexico  to  their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  laige  qoantities  of 
the  flesh  of  the  MexicanS|  salted  or  dried,  at  a  most  acceptable  preslnt  to  their 
IKends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  in  thdr  fbstivala^  p.  117.  De  Soils,  who  seems  to  consider  it  aa  an  im- 
putation of  discredit  to  bis  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in  oancert  wMs 
V  __g"^ilif^f  whjLP^  nr^  h';T*",^*'i  i*  •oHcitous  to  prove  that  the 
nndaavpured  to  prevent  their  associates  horn  eating  the  bodies  of  the 


ia>.v.e.34.  But  he  has  no,  autheritjfbr  this  fttyttTthe  original  htsfeoriana.  M^ 
ther  Cortca  himself,  nor  B^*  Diaa,  seem  to  have  had  any  such  scruple;  and,  am 
IMny  oeenskms,  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  heeooie  fiuniHar  tn 
•^em*  without  any  mark  of  abhorrenoe.  Even  wHh  this  addhkmal  itook  of  food 
w  the  lodian^  it  wi»  hardly  poaiibk  to  pioeQi^snbiistni^  for  «^^ 
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tnjt  t^  Mieb  iwmlwn  at  we  find  in  the  Spiinith  writers.  Perfaapt  the  best  ^platiaa 
bfthe  difficulty  is,  to  sdopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diat  del  Castillo,  the  most  artleig 
of  all  the  Butoriadoret  pHmUvot.  *<  When  Gomara  (says  he)  oo  somite  o6easioif# 
t^lates,  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliafies*  and  on  others, 
that  there  ^ere  so  many  thousand  bouses  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard  is  to  b« 
l^aid  to  his  ertumeratiooT  as  be  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in 
t^eality  the*fifih  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different  numbers 
which  he  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than  theh^  are  hi 
Castile*'  C.  129.  But  though  some  considerable  deduction  should  certamly  bii 
made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must  bare  been  vt* 
ty  numerous;  for  nothing  but  an  immense  superiority  In  number  eould  bav« 
enabled  them  to  withstand  a  body  of  nine  btindred  Spaniards^  conducted  by  « 
leader  of  luch  abilities  as  Cortes» 

NOTE  VH-  p.  8«« 

In  touting  the  oppressive  and  cruel  prpceeditigs  of  the  edtiquerofs  of  IfeW 
Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  tbetftf 
Itelat.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  18,  etc.  Is  manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  fiom  the  testis 
Bu>ny  of  Cortes  himself,  and  of  Itomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have 
taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  l*anucans,  and  they  itelate  it  Without 
any  disapprobation,  tt.  Diaz,  'contrary  to  bis  usual  eustom^  mentidtts  it  only  la 
general  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera,  solicitOtts  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of 
hia  cotintrymcn,  though  be  mentions  63  caziques,  and  400  men  of  note  as  being 
condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts,  that  thirty  only  were  burnt,  and  the  rest  par^ 
doned.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  testitnonjr  of  the  original 
historians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  \A  had  eoosultod,  as  he 
ndopu  several  Of  bis  expressions  in  this  passage.  Theptfniahmehtof  Ouatimoiln 
is  related  by' the  most  authentic  of  tfie  Spanish  writers*  Toft|ueniada  hat  ex« 
tracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuoo,  coiAposed  in  the  Mexican  ton{;ue,an  account 
of  this  transaction,  taatt  ikvourable  to  Ouatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanish  an^ 
thors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  StS,  Aceording  to  the  Mestoan  account,  Cortes  had 
ocarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  such  a  wanton  act  of  cruehy.  B.  Dias 
affirms^  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fellow  sufll^rers  asserted  their  innooenoe  n^tii 
their  last  breath  and  that  many  of  the  Spanish  boldiers  condemned  this  action  of 
Cortes  as  equally  unoeoessary  and  unjuft,  p.  200,  b.  301,  a. 
NOTE  VM  p.  87. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punish  ChfistoVal  de  Olid« 
one  of  his  officers,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing  an 
independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes  regarded  this  insurrettioti  as  of  such  danger^ 
COS  example,  and  dreaded  su  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  aOthor,  that 
in  person  ne  ted  the  body  of  troops  destined  .to  suppress  It.  He  ftialxihed,  ae- 
^corduug;  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  country  abounding  with 
thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabitea,  and  cultivated 
onl^  in  a  few  places.  What  he  suffered  from  famine,  fi^  the  hostility  of  the 
nativesj  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species,  has  nothing  in 
history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the  other  discoverers 
and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadlUI  servke 
nbove  two  years;  ami  though  it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  splendid  event,  he 
exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal  courage,  more  ibrtitude  of 
mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience,  than  in  any  other  period  or  scene  in  bia 
life.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  163, 177.  B.  Diai^ 
174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS.  pene9  fMe.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Corte^  the  ac« 
count  of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a  spleiMlid  place  in  it.  In  a  general 
history  of  Xm^rica,  as  the  expedition  was  productive  of  no  great  tvent,  the  men* 
tion  of  it  is  sufficient, 

NOTE  IX.  p.  38. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  treasure  which  Cories.  brought  with  him,  ^tmsisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  Tiundrcd  thousand  pesos  of  fine 
gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard;  many  rich  jcwds,  one  m  particttkr 
worth  forty  thousand  pesoSp  and  several  trinkeU  and  omamenU  of  value.  Dec. 
iv.  lib.  iii.c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  portion  with  his 
daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  ^7.  The  fortune 
which  he  left  his  sons  was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have  before  related, 
the  sum  divided  among^  the  conquerors^  ou  the  first  reduction  of  McslfO,  wU 
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Tery  small.  Thei^  ^PF^iy?  ^ffl  t9  ^  JOmfi^reaspn  for  tuipeotrng  thit  rtt .  ^^ 
CiwatiofifofC5f?S5^^  They 

chai^fea^trnffwith  haVTng  a'pl>Tied  follTsdwn  use  aTisproportionate  share  of  the 
Mexican  spoil;  with  having  concealed  the  roval  treasures  of  Montezama  aad 
Guatimozini  with  defrauding  the  king  of  his  nftti;  and  robbing  his  followers  of 
what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iil  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv..lib.  ni.  c.  8. 
Some  of  the  conquerors  themselves  entertained  suspicions  of  the  same  kindy  with 
respect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct.    B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 

NOTE  X.  p.  4L 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  the'  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have  ioDowed 
Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  emperor  contain 
a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  oonaueror  of  Peru  was 
incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  information  with  respect  to  theiB, 
«nd  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however,  firom  contemporary  juid  re- 
spectable authors. 

The  .most  early  account  of  Pizarro's  transactions  in  Peru  was  publbhed  by 
Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  simple  unadorned  narrative^  carried 
down  no  fiuther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spain  in  1534,  and  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  Uisiory 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  served  under  Pixarro,  drew  up  an  aecoint 
of  his  expedition,  wh^ch  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  aiul  inserted  in 
his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  published  in  its  original  lan|;u^. 
Sancho  returned  to  <Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  what  both  these  authors  relate,  concerning  the  progress  and  operations  of 
Pizarro;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  sp  short,  at  the 
time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  so  slender,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  published  his 
Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in  1553.    If  he  had  finished  all  that  he  propose*  in 

*  the  geoeraL  division  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  histoiy 
which  had  been  published  of  any  region  in  the  New  Wsrld.  He  was  well  quali- 
fied to  execute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in  America,  and  having 
▼isked  in  person  most  of  the  proi^nces  concerning  which  he  had  occasion  to 
.  write.  But  only  the  first  part  of  hfs  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  contains  a 
description  of  Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  account  of 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  so  little  art, 
and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  reg^t  the  loss  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zarate,  who  published,  in  1555, 

^  his  Historia  del  Descubrimiento  y  Conquests  de  la  Provincia  del  Pern.  Zerale 
was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller-general 

'  of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  comno- 
sition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit;  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  be  well  m- 
formed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  manners  and 
transactions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  1571.  His  sole  oh- 
ject  is  to  relate  the  dissentions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire. 
As  he  served  in  a  public  station  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both  wHIi 
the  country,  and  with,  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which  be 
describes,  as  he  possessed  sound  undersUnding  and  great  impartiality,  his 
work  may  be.  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians  most  distinguished  for  their 
Industry  In  research,  or  tl^ir  capacity  in  judging  with  respect  to  the  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  historians  of 

'  fhe  conquest  of  Peru,  is  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  entitled  CommenUrios  Keales  del  Origen  de  los  Ineas  Reles  del 
Feru,  Was  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  1609,  seventy-six  years  after  the 
death  of  Atahualpa  the  last  emperor,  vet  as  he  was  bom  in  Peru,  and  was  the 
•on  of  an  officer  of  dbtinctioa  among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a  Coya  or  lady 
of  the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which'  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca;  as  he 
was  master  of  the  language  spoke  by  the  Incas,  tiMl  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
*«>«•  •f  his  comitrymen,  his  i^ithority  is  rated  very  high,  and  nften  pltoedabove 
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^at  of  all  the  other  liiitorUns.  Hit  irork,hoirefer,  is  littleYnotv^aiiir  com- 
mentary upWi  the  8pftn1«h  writer*  of  iht  PeniTliin  story,  *nd  composed  of  quo- 
tattons  takeit  firom  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea  which 
be  himself  srives  of  it.  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  ^cconot  of  facts  on)j  that 
he  follows  uiem  servilely.  Even  in  ezplaioing  the  institutions  and  rights  of  his 
•noestors,  his  infonn«tion  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  exp)a« 
nation  of  the  Quipos  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  Acosta.  He  produces  no 
specimen- of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he  borrows  from 
Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whose  memoirs  have  never  been  published. 
l.ib.  ii.  c  15.  As  for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing 
between  what  is  fiOiulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  searches  for 
them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  tlie  Inca.  His  work»  however*  notwith. 
standing  its  great  defects,  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  use.  Some  traditions 
which  he  received  from  his  countrymen  are  preserved  in  it«  His  knowledge  of 
the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  conect  some  errors  of  the  Spanirfk 
writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  oorioos  facts,  taken  firom  authors  whete 
works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 

NOTE  XI.  f.  43. 
One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  tnd  of  the 
unhealthiul  climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from  the  cxtraord'msty 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112  men, '.\lmagro  70. 
In  less  than  nine  months  130  of  these  died.  Fewfell  by  the  sword;  most  oc  them 
weie  cut  off  by  diseases.  Xerez,  p.  180. 

NOTE  XH.  p.  45. 

^  This  island,  says  Herrera,  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwhble- 
someness  of  its  climate,  iu  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and 
multitude  of  Insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  that 
of  infernal  iM  employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and 
througliout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  nun.  Dec.  3.  lib.  x.c.  3.  Dampicr 
touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  1685,  and  his  aceount  of  the  cnmate  is  not 
more  favourable.  He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited  most  of  Ibo 
places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  description  of  them  throws  light  on  the 
narrations  of  the  early  Spanish  Kistorians. 

NOTE  XIII.  p.  52. 
By  this  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
continent  When  Cortes  began  bis  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  thoujgb  his  ar- 
mament was  more  conbiderable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  six- 
teen honses. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  52. 
In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  tJlloa,  and  D.  George  Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil 
to  Motupe,  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  description  of 
their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the^fficulty  of  his  march.  The  sandy 
plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles  without 
water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  d^pary  stretch  of  burn- 
ing sand.  Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  399,  etc. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  55. 
This  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Yalverde  has  been  censtired 
by  all  historians,  and  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an  illite- 
rate and  bigoted  monk,  nowise  resembling  the  good  Olmedo,  who  accompanied 
Cortes,  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Atahuulpa  mutt  not  be  charged  wholly 
upon  him.  Hts  harangpe  is  evidently  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  that  form, 
concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  explain- 
ing the  right  ot  their  king  to  the  sovereignty  of  tb*New  ^^  orld,  and  for  direct- 
ing the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they  shoidd  take  possession  of  any 
new  country.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Valverde's  barangue  must  not 
then  be  .imputed  to  the.  bigoted  imbecility  of  a  particular  man,  but  to  that 
of  the  age.  But  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate  one,  circumstance  concerning 
Valverde,  which,  if  authentic,  venders  him  ^n  object,  not  of  contempt 
only,  but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  during  the  whole  action,  Valverde  con- 
tinned  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  s1auf|[hter,  calling  to  them  to  strike  the  enemy, 
.not  with  the  edgo^  but  with  the  pomts  of  their  swords.    Gom.  Crbn.  c.  113. 
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BenSiQittor^Ktfr.  Orbtf,lib.ui.c.3.  Such  bdtoTJouf  w—  twy  iMwrpt.  htm 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parte  of  iUnerica,  where  they  urn- 
Ibnnly  exerted  their  influence  to  |irotect  the  Indiana*  and  to  nioderate  the  fen* 
city  of  their  countrymen. 

NOTE  XVI.  p.  B9, 

Two  diflarent  tyatems  have  been  formed  oonoeming  the  conduct  of  Afhiil 
pa.  The  Spanish  writers*  in  order  to  justify  the  vioMoe  of  their  cewuijnsffi, 
contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  pfofessioos  of  ftiendthip  were  feigned;  and  thiat  hb 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pisarro  at  Cazamalca*  was  to  cut  aff 
him  and  bis  followers  at  one  blow;  that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with  sueh 
a  numerous  body  of  attendants*  who  had  anus  concealed  under  their  ganneota 
to  execute  thia  scheme.  This  is  the  account  given-by  Xerez  and  Zarate,  aail 
adopted  by  Uerrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy  the 
Spsiiiards»  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  march 
unmokatnl  through  the  des^  of  Motupe,  or  have  negiected  to  defend  tlie 
passes  in  the  mountains,  where  th^  might  have  been  attacked  with,  so  mneh 
advantage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  cSkxamaka  with  an  intention  to  foil  upon 
the  Spamards,  it  is  inconceivable*  that  of  to  great  a  body  of  men*  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance*  but  all  tamely  aatter  them- 
selves to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hualpha's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aapect  of  a  pcaoeablr 
procession*  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  •  He  bimself  and  his  foUowem  were*  in 
their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded*  aa  on  days  of  aolemnity,  by  unarmed  har- 
binffera.  Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  folse*  yet*  if  a  scheme 
of  oeception  and  treacherv  must  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch*  that  had  not 
great  reason  to  be  abrmed  at  a  visit  froin  strangers  who  solicited  admissiim  imn 
his  presence  aa  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  so  daring,  and  so  little  acrupQleos 
as  Pizarro*  one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  Where  to  fix  the  presumption  if 
guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endeavoura  of  the  Spanish  writers  to  palliate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceivea  that  it  was  his  intention*  as  well  aa  his 
interest*  to  seize  .he  Inca*  and'that  he  had  taken  measures  for  that  puipose  pec* 
▼ious  to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarch's  designs. 

Garcilasso  de  V  Ve^  extremely  soliciiou»to  vindicate  his  countrymen*  the 
Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  jthe  destruction  of  Pizarro  antf 
his  followers*  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct 
towards  the  Inca*  bas  framed  another  system.  He  relates*  that  a  man  of  Ba|cs- 
tic  form*  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  havii^  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  Yiracocha,  the  eighth  Inca*  imd  declued  that  he  waa  a 
a  ehild  of  the  Sun*  that  moniirch  built  a  teihple  in  honour  of  this  person*  and 
erected  an  image  of  him*  resembhng  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singyJIr  fonm  in 
which  he  had  exhibited  himsdf  to  hb  view.  In  this  temple  divine  booovn 
were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Yiracocha.  P.  i.  hb.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c  ^ 
When  the  l^)anianls  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  bearda*  and  die 
dress  they  wore*  struck  eveiy  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image 
of  Yiracocha*  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun*  who  had  &r 
ficended  from  beav^  to  earth.  All  concluded*  that  the  fotal  period  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian empire  waa  now  approachins^,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied  by 
new  possessors.  Atahualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  messengera 
from  heaven*  wsa  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughta  of  resisting  them,  that 
he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From,  those 
sentimenu  flowed  his  professions  of  love  and  respect  To  those  were  owing 
the  cordial  reception  oi  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  auh- 
missive  reverence  with  which  he  hioiself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanidi  geoetal 
in  his  quarters;  but  from  the  grosa  ignorance  of  Phllip^»  the  interpreter*  the 
declai  ation  of  the  Spaniards*  and  hie  answer  to  it*  wer^W  ill  expUined,  that  by 
,  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  inte/tions*  the  fatal  rencoo^ 
er  at  Gaxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences*  was  occasioned.  ^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Peru- 
vians for  the  Spaniards*  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerez*  or  Sancho^or  ZarstCt 
previous  to  tbe  interview  at  Caxamalcai  and  yet  the  two>K^mer  serv^ udder 
Pitan-o  at  thkt  time*  and  the  latter  visited  Fto&  soon^itfter  the  conqiieat.  If 
citber  the  Inca  himself,  er  hit  messcDgf»  bad  nd^^^esSed  thfe  Spaniards-  ia  the 
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iPMdi  whidi  GarctlsMO  pats  in  their  mouths,  they  itoutt  hftTC  been  ttracit  with 
•veh  MbiDlMivejdcclarfltlonii  tod  thcjr  woald  certftinly  hire  aTiikd  themselfes 
of  them  to  aoomnplith  their  own  designs  With  greater  facilitj.  Gsreilesso  hhD« 
self,  though  his  namtife  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca  and  SpMnards, 
preceding  the  rencoanter  at  Cazamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  bis  be- 
lieving  them  to  be  Viracodias*  or  divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17»  etc.  Tet, 
with  his  usual  inattention  and  inaceuraey,  he  admits*  in  another  phwe»  that  tho 
TeraviaQs  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them  and  ^  god  Vhiieo* 
oha,  ontU  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caiamalo^  Mid  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viraoochas.  P.  i.  lib.  ▼.  o.  31.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Herrara,  dec*  5..  lib.  ik  c.  1%  In  many  diiereai  parU  of  America,  if  we  may  be* 
lisfe  the  Spanish  writers,  their  coumrjf men  were  considered  as  divine  beings  who 
had  descended  ftpm  heaven*  But  in  this  instanee»  as  in  many  which  occur  in 
the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unequal, 
.  tho  ideas  of  those  w1m>  used  the  expression  were  different  from  the  id<^  of  those 
wboheard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  is  tho 
simplicity  of  those  who  speak  them,  that,  when  they  see  any  thing  with  which 
they  were  (brmerly  unaciquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin, 
th^  say,  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.    Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  337»  C. 

Tho  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  sentiments  and  prooeedings  of  tho  Pe- 
ruvians, appiears  to  be  more  natural  and  coosititent  than  either  of  the  two  pre* 
osding,  and  is  better  supported  by  the  facu  related  by  the  contemporary  hiato- 


According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho 
makes  the  number  of  the  sUin  six  or  seven  thousand.  Ram.  iii.  274^  D.  By 
Oiircil;MSo*s  account,  five  thousand  .were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  Tho 
onmber  which  1  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  siay 
probably  be  nearest  the  tnith. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  5fi. 
'  Kothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three  Spaniaids  tra- 
imRed  from  Caxamaica  to  Cuzco.    The  distance  between  them  is  six  hundred 
milet.    In  every  pUce  throughout  this  great  extent  of  country  they  were  treat* 
«d  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and  even 
to  their  divinities.    Under  pretexts  of  amassing  what  was  wanting  for  the  ran-.    ^ 
worn  of  the  Inca,  they  denteded  the  ff|^ffff  ffgyM  »'»h  which  the  walls  of  the  ^ 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned;  and  though  the  priesu  were  unwil- 
ling xto  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  pe(^  refused  to  tioUte  the       ^^^ 
abrine  of  their  god,  the  three  Spaniards!  with  their  o#n  hands,  fob^  the  Tem*      '""^'^ 
pie  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure;  and  such  was  the  reverence  oF  the  natives 
fer  their  persons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with  astonish- 
ment, th^  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission  of  it.   Zarate, 
Vh,  ih  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramui.  iii.  3T5,  D. 

NOTB  XVIII.  p.  61.  ^ 

According  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart  th^  king^ujifthy  \ 
was  dividedamong  430  peraons.    Each  received  4000  pesos.    This  amounts  to       \ 
1«920,000  peso*.    Dec:  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  3     But  as  the  general  and  other  officers,         / 
were  entitled  to  ^  share  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  anm  total        / 
moat  have  risen  much  beyond  what  1  luve  roentio^.    Gomara,  b.  133,  and     / 
Zarate,  lib-  ii.  c.  ^;  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  m  general,  that  the  pkin-  / 
der  of  Cuzco  was  '^fpf^*''*  ''''r  !***"  *>^*  ^"win  r^**  ^^r'^vilir  ^ 

NOTB  XIX.  p.  62. 

Ko  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  cooduoted  with  more  persevering  cour- 
age than  that  of  Aivarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardshipe  endured.  Many 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  vrterana  who  had  served  %m* 
dier  Cortes,  iiiiuned  to  all  thf  rigour  of  Americao  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
htLre  not  an  opportunity  orperus'mg  the  strikhig  description  of  their  suflbringe 
by  Zarate  or  Herrsra,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  fhim  the 
aco  coast  of  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his 
own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy .  tom.  i.  p.  178,  etc  or  that 
of  M.  Booguei*,  who  pr«Mceeded  horn  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito,  by  the  same  road 
which  Atvarado  took.  Qe  comparea  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
lender,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  most  striking  idea  of  the  boldnesf  and 
Mlimce  of  Alvarado,  m  forcing  hit  way  throoj^ao  many  obitadea.  Voyage 
4M^  r«toU|  p,  38^  et^ 
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AjKM>rding'to  Unveitt,  tliore  WM  «iitW6d  OB  McouDt  of  theki^ 
pctof •  tod  5400  markf  (e«cb  fr  ouAott)  of  tUfer,  btoidet  several  veMok  sad 
4miMBefitf»  MBie  of  foVd»  and  other*  of  •Uvert  oa  acoountof  private  penouyia 
jM>ld499>(XN>paMfi  and  14^000  marM  of  silaer.    Deo«  5.  Ub«  fi.  o.  13. 
NOTE  XXL  p.  6ft.   . 

Tbt  P^nuriatis  iiol  only  isititod  ^  nHkary  ar«i  of  tlie  Spaaiai^,  bat  htA 
recmirse  to  daricetoftheiro^fw.  As  t&o  cavalry  were  Ibeoluef  object  of  lM» 
terror,  ttiry  endeaToored  to  reader  them  iaeafiaMe  of  aetiog  by  measaof  »  ko^ 
thong  ^th  a  stone  lasteaed  to  eaeb  ond.  'Cliis,  wben4hro«ii  by  a  skiUal  htad» 
t#isted  about  the  borse  and  hh  rider»  end  eotai^i^  them  so  aa  to  obstmet  their 
motions.  Herrera  mentioiis  this  ar  an  imrention  of  their  oira*  Deo.  5.  IUk  tub. 
c.  4.  Bat  as  I  have  obaerved,  tbie  weapoa  is  commoa  amoof^  several 
barbaroas  tribes  towards  the  extreiDtty  of  South  Aiserica;  aad  it  is  s 
probable,  that  the  Beroviaas  had  obserred  the  d^Etertly  with  arbkh  they  i 
it  hi  hun^g,  and  on  thia-oecaston  ai^Hed  it  thcnseWes.  .  The  Spsniaida  i 
considerably  annoyed  by  it.  Iierpera«  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  iBf«nutty 
of  the  Perarians  deserves  mention.  l)y  turning  a  river  oat  of  its  channel,  tb^ 
overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  thet  etieniy  was  posted,  so  suddenly*  that 
it  was  with  the  vtmost  dHBculty  the  Spaniards  made  their  esc^ie.  Ueefera, 
^€.  5.  lib.  viii.  o.  Sw 

3fOTE  XXII.  p.  rs. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  Um  most  minute,  and  apparently  te 
most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  jounud  of  Orelkna  himself.  But 
the  dates  are  not  distinctly  marked.  His  navigation  down  to  Coca,  or'  Napi^ 
begun  early  in  February,  1541;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  riTer  on  the 
26th  of  August,  having  t^nt  near  seven  months  in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la  Con- 
damine,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Cuenca,  to  Para,  a  settiement  of  tiie  Pnr* 
tugueseat  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  OkI- 
lana,  in  teas  than  Ibur*  months*  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the  two  adventueera  wwe 
very  di4hrcntly  provided  lor  the  voyage.  This  hasardous  undettycing^  to  wluch 
ambition  prompted  OrelUna,  afld  to  which  the  love  ol  science  led  M.  de  U  Caa- 
damine,  waa  undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  daa  Odonaia*  from 
conjugal  aflection*  The  narrativb  of  the  hardships  which  she  soSered,  of  tfas 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  disasters  which  belbl  her,  b  on* 
of  the  most  singular  and  affecting  stories  in  any  langua^^  exhibitii^  in  her  conr 
duct  a  striking  jncture  of  the  fortitude  which  distinguishes  the  one  sex,  ming- 
led with  the  sensiUlity  and.  tenderness  p^uUar  to  the  other.  Lattre  de  M.  Ge« 
din  a  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

NOTBXXIlI.p.76. 

Herrera  gives  a  striking  picture  of  their  indigeoce.  Tirelve  gentlemen  tilie 
had  -been  officers  of  distinction  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  tlie  same  houee^  and 
having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately- by  him  who  had.oo- 
casion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  dreaa,  wefe 
obliged  to  keep  Within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companiona  veee  ae 
much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizmo^  that  tliey  durst  not  entertain  or  even 
converse  with  them.  One-  may  conceive  what  aras  the  .condition,  and  what  the 
indignation  of  men  once  tfU)cu8tomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they  fi^ 
themselves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  undef  which  to  shelter  their 
heads,  while  ^hey  behM  others,  whose  merit  and  services  were  not  eqoal  to 
theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edifices.  Dec*  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 
NOTE  XXIV.  p.  8i9w 

Herrera,  whose  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  oredit,  asserts,  that  Gonzaii 
.  Pisarro  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuauesaca  de  la  Plata, 
f  which  yieMed  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  achbishop  of  Xa- 
\  Mo,  tM  best  endowed  sea  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  Kb*  vi.  o.  3. 
NOTE  XXV.  p.  88. 

All  the  Spanitb  writers  describe  his  march,  and  the  distresses  df  both  partial 
very  minutely.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  oci^irs  in  histocy, 
either  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  Ae  pursuit 
Pizarro,  according  to  his  compuutlon,  fbllowed  t|ie  viceroy  upwards  of  three 
^KmfiMld  miles.    Lib.  v.  c.  16,  ^.  a 
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NOTB  XXVI.  p.  9^  V. 

It  Mnowtod,  acoording  tu  Fer&amkx,  ibe  best  inlormtd  hlHomftof  th^t  p%^   y 
rMv  to  one  milUcm  fo«r  buodred  thousand  pesos.    Lib.  ii.  c  79.  /^ 

NOTE  XXVil.  p.  9>. 

CaiTai«l,  from  the  beginning,  jiid  boeo  an  advocate  for  aa  aeoooknmUUott 
with  0:ui€a.  Fiading  Piiarro  incapabieof  holding  that  bold  course  wbicii  ha 
originally  ■wggeated,  be  reoomneoded  to  him  a  timely  submiasiiwi  to  Uis  »o«e- 
raigfi  as  the  safest  oieasiire.  When  the  pmident's  otters  vere  first  com  nuai* 
catad  to  Canrajal,  ••  By  our  Lady  (said  he»  in  that  stitua  of  buAwnei^  whidi  wat 
umiliar  to  htm)  the  priest  issues  gractoua  bulls.  He  gives  them  botli  gtti4 
«^  c^eapi  let  us  not  oaly  aooapi  them»  but  wear  them  as  valiei  about  our 
Mcfcs.f '    PetMndez,  lib.  ii.  e.  68.  .^^ 

NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  97.  -*-^ 

Durinit  the  rebellion  of  Qonzalo  Pixarco,  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
bfltUe»  ami  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera,  dee. 
8.  lib.  It.  c«  4.  Abovothree  hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by Carvdal.  Feiw 
nandes^  lib.  ii.  e.  91.  Zankte  makes  the  muober  of  thoae  put  to  a  violent  death 
five  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  !•!. 

In  roy  inquiries  concerning  the  mMiners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicaiis,  I  have  re- 
ceived much  information  from  a  large  manuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita,  one 
of  the  judg^  of  the  court  of  Audience  of  Mexico  In  the  year  1S53,  Philip  IL 
in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  subjects,  that 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  them,  addressed 
a  mandate  to  all  the  coutts  of  Audience  in  America^  enjoming  them  to  answer 
ciertain  queries  which  hepropoaed  to  them,  cotioeming  the  ancient /orm  of  gov- 
ernment established  amoug  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  theirtkings  or  chiefs.  In  ohc« 
dienoe  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  hiad  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fburteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  tlie  work  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.  He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  during  Ua 
■residence  in  America,  and  In  all  its  provinces  which jhe  had  visited,  to  inquhra 
^ligently  into  the  manners  ai^  customs  of  the  natives;  that  he  had  conversed 
Ibr  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several  cf 
Ike  Spanish  ecclesiastics  Who  understood  the  Indian  languages  most  perfectly, 
particularly  some  of  thoae  who  landed  m  New  Spain  toon  after  the  conquest. 
t>>rita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  ifH|«l* 
ries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  preteoda.  Greater  credit  Is 
due  to  his  testimony  from  one  circumstance.  His  work  was  not  composed  with 
a  view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  narticolar  theory,  but  contains  sim^ 
pte  though  fun  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  oActalty.  Though  Herrera 
4oe8  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as  guides  in  his 
history,  I  should  suppose,  fi^  several  facts  of  whieh  he  takes  notioe,  as  well  as 
fitim  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this  otemorial  of  Corita  was  act 
induiown  to  him. 

NOTB  XXX.  p.  iOQ. 

The  earlv  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  maceurale  hi  estimating  the 
numbers  of  people' in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impossiUn 
to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Cortes  d^ 
acribes  the  extent  and  popnlousness  of  Mexico  ia  general  terms,  which  imply 
that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more  cx« 
^it,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cron.  c* 
78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  and  tiie  generality  of  wti- 
ters  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  tbi6  ac« 
count,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000.  Torquemada, 
with  his  usual  propensity  to  the  marveUoua,  asserts,  that  there  w^re  a  hundrad 
'  and  twenty  thousand  liouses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  sis  ^ 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Ub.iil.e.t3*  But  ma  very  judicious  account  X.,^^ 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes's  olBcera,  the  population  is  fixed  at  ) 

60,000  people.    Ramusio,  iii.  309.  A.    Even  by  tliis  account,  which  probahlp  ^^ 
Is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregmng,  Mexico  wsb  a  great  city* 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.  les. 

It  is  to  P.  Terrihto  de  Benevente,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  curious  ebaorv a^* 
Vol.  It  W 
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tuM.  Palafbz,  biahop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Fuebb  liM  Angekt,  confinnt  wad  tttoc- 
tratei  it  more  fully.  Tlie  Mezicwi  (ttyt  he)  it  the  only  langM^  <n  whicfi  « 
tenBication  indicating  retpect,  nUnnu  reverenHttht  y  de  etrttia^  may  be  afiaed 
to  ereiy  word.  By  adding  tbt  final  sylaMe  tin  or  atm  to  any  word.  It  becomes  a 
proper  expmaM  of  feneration  m  the  numth  of  an  Inferior.  It^  in  speaking  to 
an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  tised,  it  is  Tatl,  but  an  inferior  says  Tatsiik 
One  pritti  speaking  to  another,  calU  him  T$fiwquBf  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
calls  hiiB  Te§pixiMiMim.  The  naoM  of  the  emperor  wlm  reigned  when 
Gortet  Invaded  Mexico,  was  M^nttntmo,  but  his  vaeaals,  from  revercne^  pro- 
flounced  it  JVanCntMiaztii.  Torribio,  MS  Palaf .  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  TIk 
Mefaioans  had  not  only  rurerential  nouns  but  rcYeretisl  ferbo.  The  manner 
in  which  these  aie  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  e»plihrd  by  D. 
Joa.  Aug  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Hexiean  grammar.  No.  188. 
NOTE  XXXIl.  p.  110. 

Ttom  comparhig  sevural  paasages  In  Coriu  and  Herrera,  we  nifty  colleeta 
with  some  degrree  of  accunoy,  the  various  modes  in  whioh  the  Mezicana  cou- 
tribuled  towards  the  support  of  government.-  1.  Some  persons  of  tbn  finl or- 
der seem  to  have  b«eo  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  trib«ite,  and  as  tbck 
oofy  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  follow  tbe 
banner  of  their  sovereign  w  ith  iheir  vsabals.  2.  The  immediate  vaasals  of  the 
ueown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal  military  service,  but  paid  a  certain  pto^ 
portlonof  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Those  who  held  offices  of  honour 
or  trust*  paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they  received  in  consequence  of  holing 
these.  4.  Each  CtippulUt,  or  association,  cultivated  some  put  of  the  common 
fieki  allotted  to  It.  lor  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  deposited  tbe  produce  in  tbe 
royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  maikets, 
whether  fruits  of  the  earth  or  the  various  productions  of  their  artists  and  manu- 
facturers, was  demanded  for  tbe  public  use,  and  the  merchanu  who  paid  this 
were  exempted  (torn  every  other  tax*  6.  The  JMayeTue*,  or  ud^enpti  jie^^ 
were  bound  to  cultivate  certain-  districts  In  every  province,  which  may  be  con* 
aidered  as  cfvn  lauda,  and  brought  the  increase  into  public  store-houses.  Thus 
the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or  valuable  in  the 
oountcy,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by  the 
induatry  of  the  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  tKe  support  of  govern* 
ment,  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Ckirita,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  que* 
riea  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to  estimate  is 
money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does  not 
reckon  i^  at  more  than  three  or  four  reali,  about  eighteen  pence  or  two  ahilliogs 
a  head. 

NOTEXXXIU.p.  110. 

CortM,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  as  with  any  in- 
atanoe  of  Mexican  niffemilty,  giives  a  particular  description  of  it.  Along  one  of 
the  causeways,  mys  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  con- 
duits, composed  of  clay  tnmpa«d  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  raised  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent 
water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  Into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  supplies 
all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  and  when  It  Is  necesaaiy  to 
dean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it  As  this 
conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  In  the  cause*  * 
way,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in 
pipes  aa  laige  at  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  remot^ 
quartart  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  ReUt.  ap.  Ramus. 
fe.A.  • 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  111. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  ahewn  suits  of  annoor, 
which  are  called  Montexuma's.  The)r  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered  oopper> 
pUtea.  In  the  opinion  of  very  mtelligent  judgea,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  the  silver  ornaments  upon  thmn,  representing  dragons,  etc.  may 
be  considered  as  a  cooflrmation  of  thb.  They  are  mfinitcly  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  sny  effort  of  American  act.  The  Spaniards  probal^y  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  onlv  unquestionable  specimen  of  Mexi- 
oun  art,  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which  is 
Mid  to  have  belonged  to  Montezunuu  It  weighs  5  ox.  13  dwt.  Three  draw- 
MSB<^itwuretshibitedtotb€socirtyofAntiquarmt,Juiiel8,176^.  A  mfli% 
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huA  \t  repreBaiied  on  thi»  eiip.  On  one  side  Uie  full  hett  on  the  other  Hm 
profile,  on  the  third  and  bmek  part  of  the  hemd.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have 
tieen  produced  by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  the  represao^ 
tation  of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  rtpreseate^  with 
some  <Aegree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  fbr  Spanish  workmanship.  This  cop 
was  purchased  by  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadis 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  his  grandsoa» 
Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  respectable  and  inge- 
nious friend  Mr.  Barrington.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  tlie  ArcbfBologia»  p.  lOTt 
is  published  an  account  of  some  masks  of  Terra  GoCta»  brought  frdm  a  hurry* 
ing-ground  on  the  American  continent,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Britisli 
settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of  chiefs,  of 
other  eminent  persons.  From  the  descriptions  and  engravings  of  them,  we 
have  an  additional  proof  of  t^  imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the  Americans. 
NOT£  XXXV.  p.  114. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  this  part 
of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  Biabop  of  Gloucester,  who  hss  traced  the 
stiecesftive  steps  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  iivthis  line  of  its  progress, 
wKh  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuKy.  He  Is  tlie  first  as  fiir  as  1  knowi 
who  formed  a  rational  and  consistent  theory  ooncemmg^the  variotts  modes  or 
writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  improve* 
ment.  Div.  Legation  of  Moaes,  iii.  69,  etc.  Borne  important  observattoos  have 
been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  Drosses,  the  learned  and  intelligent  antbor  of 
the  Traite  de  la  Porroatkm  lliyhanique  des  Langues,  tom.  i.  395,  etc* 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious  mominents  extant  of  the  ear- 
liest mode  of  writing,  it  wtil  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  means 
by  wliich  they  were  preserved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in 
America,  and  communicated  to  the  publio  For  the  most  early  and  complete 
collection  of  these  pnblisiied  by  Purchat,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of 
that  cttrions  inquirer,  Hakluyt  Don  Antonio  Mendosa,  viceroy  of  New  Spain* 
having  deemed  those  painting^  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.  the  ship  in  whida 
they  were  sent  to  Spain  was  taken  l|y  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  eame  into  tha 
possession  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographerf  who  having  travelled  himself  into 
the  New  World,  and  describoi  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  eurioos  observer  of 
whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  mamiers  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death* 
tiiey  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chapUm  of  the  English  ambas« 
sador  to  the  French  court;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  published  ifc 
the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Shr  Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iii.  lOdS* 
They  were  translated  from  English  into  French  by  MelchiaedeokThevenot,  wtA 
published  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  16S3* 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture- writinj^  was  published  by  Dr.  Fran« 
OM  Gemelli  Carteri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or.representa* 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  tlieir  first  arrival  in  the  coon* 
try,  and  of  the  various  sUtions  in  which  they  settled,  before  they  fi>unded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty^two  yeara«  He  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Sig^uenxa  y 
Congorra,  a  dilHgent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  documenu.  But  as  it  seems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good  evidence) 
that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  G^rt  <fe  Minda  is  an 
account  ^f  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  paintings  in  the  text. 
Th^  have,  however,  msnifhsUy  the  appearance  of  bemg  Mexican  productiont, 
and  are  aUowed  to  be  so  by  Botarini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  determine 
whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposil  ious.  M.  Clavigero  likewise  admits  them 
to  be  genuine  paintuigs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they  always  appealed 
•to  be  so,  though,  from  my  desire  to  rest  no  part.of  mj  narrative  upon  quet' 
Honable  authonty,  1  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting  in  the  former  is 
eonsiderablv  more  perfect  than  any  other  specUnen  of  Mexican  designj  but  as 
the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  de&oed  ^y  time,  I  sus|fcct  that  it  haa 
been  improved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artist  Carreri^ 
ehurchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological  wheel  is  a  just  delineation  of  the 
Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  described  by  Aci>sta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2.    It 


acems  to  reseml^le  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seen»  and  if  it  be  admit* 
tad  as  a  genuine  monument,  it  pcores  that  the  14exiciiit  had  artificial,  or  m* 
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bitsry  charaoterff  whtob  repreieirted  iercM  tMnf^  betides  Bumbcr*.  lEmA 
montk  if  there  represented  by  A  symbol  expressiiw  of  some  work  or  rite  peea- 
lisrtoit. 

The  third  speehnen  of  Mezicin  psintki^  was  discofered  by  tiiotiier  Italno. 
1b  17369  Lorenso  Boturini  Bensduci  set  out  for  New  Spain,  and  wms  led  by 
ftreral  incidents  to  study  the  language  of  the  Mexioans,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
mains of  tiieir  histoiiccl  monuments.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  peaearc^es« 
Yith  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patienoeof  an  antiquary,  hi  1746^ 
be  published  at  Madrid,  Idaa  de  una  J<titeoa  Siwtona  Oenerat  dt  ta  Jhnaica  Se^ 
tentrhntU^  containing  an  account  of  the  remit  of  his  inquiries;  and  be  added  to 
it  a  catalogue  of  bis  American  Historical  Museum,  arrMiged  under  thiitT-eEZ 
different  heads.  His  Idea  of  a  New  History  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  nim- 
sical  credulous  man.  But  bis  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  ttibote- 
rolls,  calenders,  etc  is  much  larger  than  one  oonid  have  expected.  Unlbrtn' 
nately  a  ship  in  vbich  he  bad  sent  a  oonsidtrable  part  of  tliem  to  Europe,  was 
taken  by  an  EngTtsb  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britun  nod  Spam, 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739;  and  it  is  propable  that  they  perished  by 
fidling  into  hands  of  ignorant  captors,  Boturini  himself  incurred  his  displea- 
sure of  the  Spanish  court,  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  Hbdrid.  The  htstoty,  of 
which  the  Sdta^  etc.  was  only  a  prptpettut,  was  ne?er  published.  The  remain- 
der of  his  Museom  seems  to  bafe  been  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  present  ardibishop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of 
Hew  Spain:  and  be  published  irom  it  that  curious  tribule-roll  whieh  I  haiw 
mentioned 

The  only  other  collectioci  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  fiu^as  I  can  leam»  it  in  the 
Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  tlreir  imperial  majesties,  1  have  ob- 
tained such  a  specimen  of  theie  as  I  desired,  in  eicht  paintings,  made  with  sn 
much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  eould  hardly  be  distinguished  froai 
the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mesdammt  it  appears  to  base 
been  a  present  from  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  VH,  who  died 
A.  D.  1133.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  illustrious  proprieton, 
it  f^ll  into  those  of  the  cardinal  of  Saxe  Eisenach,  who  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror  Leopold.  These  paintings  are  manifoatly  Mexican,  but  they  are  in  a  s^le 
very  diilerent  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  ooe  of 
them,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readers,  as  may  deem  this  an  object  worllif 
of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient  importance^  it  might  per- 
bfl^  be  posgible,  by  recourse  to  tiie  pUtes  of  Purcbas,  and  the  archbiahop  of 
Tuledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concerning  the  meaning  of  tte 
picture.  Many  of  the  6gure9  are  evidently  similar.  A.  A.  are  targets  and 
durU,  almost  in  the  same  form  with  those  published  by  Purcbas,  p.  IO7O,  1071» 
etc.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  tem^es,  nearly  resembling  those  in  Purcbas,  p.  1109 
and  1 113,  and  in  Lorensana,  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  dothi^. 
the  6gures  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  1 
£.  E.  E.  seems  to  be  Maxican  captains  in  their  war  dress,  the  fantastk  < 
ments  of  which  resemble  the  figures  in  Purolms,  p.  1110, 1111, 3113.  1 1 
suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of  noting  numbers  < 
frequently.  D.  O.  D.  etc.  According  to  Goturini,  the  mode  ol  computation  bf 
the  m miber  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  MexiOans  mm  well  as  to  the  Peruvianst 
p.  85.  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  number  of  its  units  is  represented  in  the 
Mtxican  paintings  in  my  possession,  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  They  plaioly 
resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  rope. 

Since  I  published  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still  pleased  tn 
continue  hit  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  discovered,  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  consist'mg  of  foHy  sheeU  of  a  kind 
of  pasieboAfd,  each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  a  great 
variety  oTuneouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  pamting,  in  very  fmh. 
coldUrs«  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  The  first  twenty- 
two  sheets  are  tlie  signs  of  the  months,  days,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  en& 
sheet  ase  two  ^r  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the  signs  of 
the  days.  The  hut  eighteen  sheets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures.  They  seem  to 
be  signs  bf  Oitfties,  and  images  of  various  objects.  According  to  this  Calendar 
in  the  Escurial,  the  Mtxican  year  contained  286  days,  divided  into  33  months 
of  13  days.  Each  day  is  represented  by  a  diilerent  sign,  taken  fhmi  some  natn- 
raob}act,aftrpent»ftdog|4lixigcd,ateed,ahmi6^etc    The  ligiii  of di^t  in 
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thtfCaloHiMr of  tfat  E«ctiml  are  Tfwtamij  the mme  wkh  tboie  mentioned  by 
Botorinl,  idea,  etc.  p.  45.  But.  if  we  mn^  gWe  credit  to  that  «aUM>r,  the 
Siexicaa  vear  cunuiiied  ^60  days,  diTided  into  18  nontha  of  20  daya.  The 
onler  of  days  hi  every  month  waa  eomptited,  aeoording  to  him,  firat  by  what  he 
calJa  a  iridicermwy  pvogveaaion  of  dava  fiom  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  aame  man- 
ner as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Eacvial,  and  then  by  a  aepienary  progresaion  qf 
daya  from  one  to  aefenty,  making  in  all  twenty.  In.  this  Calendar,  not  only 
the  signa  which  distinguish  each  Smy^  but  the  qualities  aiipposed  to  be  peculifr 
to  earn  month,  are  marked^  There  are  certain  weidEnesaes  which  seem  to  ac- 
company the  human  mind  through  etery  stage  of  its  progress  in  obeervation 
and  science.  Slender  aa  was  tiie  hnowlnlge  of  the  Mexicans  in  Astronomy,  it 
appeara  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  Astrology.  The  fortune 
and  character  of  persons  bom  in  each  month  lure  aupposed  to  be  decided  |gr 
some  superior  infiuence  predominant  at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is  fcftt- 
told  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  bom  in  one  month  will  be  rich,  hrr  another, 
warlike,  in  a  third,  luxurious,  etc  The  paateboard,  or  whatever  substance  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Esourial  ia  painted,  seems,  by  Mr.  Wad- 
dilovea'a  description  of  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  in  the  Iniperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  In  several  particuhtrs,  the  figurea  bear  some  likeness  to  those  in  the 
plate  which  I  have  published.  The  figures  marked  D.  which  induced  me  to 
conjecture  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribute4t>ll  aimilar  to  those  published 
by  Purchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddilove  auppooes  to  be  signs 
id  days:  and  I  have  aneh  confidence  in  the  accura^  of  his  observations,  as  to 
eoncliide  his  opinion,  to  be  well  tbunded.  It  appears,  from  the  characters  in 
which  the  expbmationa  of  the  figurea  are  written^  that  this  curious  monument 
of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  soon  after  tlie  conquest  of  the  empire*  It  ia 
Siguier  that  it  ahould  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spaniah  author. 
NOTE  XXXVL  f.  114. 

The  first  was  called  the  Prhice  of  the  dreadful  Lance;  the  second,  the  Divi- 
der of  Ment  tlie  third,  the  Shediler  of  Bloods  and  Iburth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark- 
house.    Acoata,  Lib.  vi.  c  25. 

NOTE  XXXVIL  p.  Ur. 

The  temple  of  ChoUila,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  toy  in  New  Spain, 
was  likewise  the  moat  considerable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of 
solid  cartn.  'According  to  rorquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
cifcutt  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fiithom.  Mon.  fnd.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  19.  £ven  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican  temples  were 
aolid  atructurea,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  cannot  be  considered 
aa  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of 
building.    Clavig.  fl.  TOT. 

Prom  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  engraved  by  . 
Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting,  that  all  their  temples 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  1109, 1110, 1113. 
NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  118, 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the  houses  of 
the  people  were  mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
Thev  were  extremely  low  and  sUght,  and  wKhout  any  furniture  but  a  few 
earthen  vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  tmder  tbe 
same  roof,  without  having  any  separate  apartment.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c. 
13.  lib.  X.  c.  23.  Dec.  3  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  23^ 
NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  118. 

I  am  informed  by  a  person  who  resided  long  in  New  Spain,  and  visited  al- 
most every  provipce  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  tlie  extent  of  that  vaat  em- 
pire, any  monument,  or  vcHtige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conqoesti^ 
nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway,  except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Guada- 
loupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city,  ^  MS.penet  tne. 
The  author  of  another  account  in  manuscript^  observes,  **  That  this  day  ihere 
does  not  remain  even  the  bmallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient  In- 
dian building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled  (says  he)  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz. 
'  New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinalo,  the  New  Kingdom  of  x  <^ 
i«on,  and  New  Santandero,  without  liavin^^  observed  any  mountain  worth  notice,  j 
except  jome  ruiod  near  an  ancient  village  m  the  valley  de  Catoi  GrmntkB,  in  lat.  /  j 
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N.  30».  46*.  longit.  358^.  24f.  from  the  isbnd  of  Tdwrifle,  or  400  tempKs  K.  K. 
"W.  from  Mexico.'*  Ht  dttcribet  tliete  raint  minutely,  and  tliey  appeak*  to  be 
the  reroaint  of  m  paltry  buikiinv  of  turf  and  utone,  pUatered  over  with  white 
earth  or  lime.  A  misaionarj  infonAeti  than  genttcmmi,  that  he  had  di«covered 
the  rttiot  of  another  cdifiee  similar  to  the  ibrmer,  about  a  htmdted  leagoas  to- 
wards N.  W.  on  the  banka  of  the  nver  St.  Pedro.    MS.  pamftm. 

Theae  teatimoniea  deriTe  great  credit  from  onk  orcumalance,  that  they  were 
ttot  given  in  support  of  any  particular  ^stem  or  theory,  but  as  simple  answers 
to  queriea  which  I  had  proposed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  ttieoe 
gentlemen  assert,  that  no  ruins  or  monumenta  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 
are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  these  were  no 
such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnifioenoe,  in 
the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitant*.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
veveral  Spaniah  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  TUacala,  Cholula,  etc.  some  *e*^ig^ 
of  ancient  buildingi».  are  stiU  vissible.  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143,  306, 
353.  De  Fran.  Ant.  Lorensana,  formerly  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  vissible  in 
several  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed,  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  p. 
4^  etc.  But  neither  of  these  authors  give  any  description  of  tliem,  sjkI  they 
seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  shew  only  that  some  buildings  had  once 
been  there.  The  large  amount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  which*  the  Spaniards  dig* 
niied  with  the  name  of  temple,  stilt  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which 
lo  aaeend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  sny  tiling  more.  Torquem.  lib. 
ill.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near 
Coemavaca,  on  the  road  from  Blexico  to  Acapuico.  It  is  composed  of  large 
stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pentvians, 
which  are  bereaAer  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square  of  twenty^ 
ftve  jrards;  but  as  it  rises  in  height,  it  diminishes  in  extent,  not  gradusily,  bus 
by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it  must  have  resem- 
bled the  figure  B.  in  the  plate.  Itterm*uiated,itissaid,ioaspife. 
NOTE  XL.  p.  I^. 

The  exa|[geration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  vicums  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Qomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twent>  thousand  human  victims  were  no* 
offered  to  the  Biexican  divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand.  Cron.  c  2^.  The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  raided  in 
order  in  a  buil4ing  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortes's  officers  who 
had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was'a  hundred  a  thirty- 
six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  92.  Herrera's  account  is  still  more  incredible,  that  the 
number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed  in  one 
<lay,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  thsn  twenty  thousand.  Dec  3.  lib.  ii.  c. 
16.  Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance,  fbr  be  asserts,  that  twen- 
ty thousand  children,  exclusive  of  other  victims,  were  slaughtered  annually.-* 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  31.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of  such  high 
numbers  is  that  of  Zumarraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chapter  general  of  his  oiSer,  A.  D  1631,  asserU  that  the  Mexicans  sacrificed 
annually  twenty  thousand  victims.  Davilla.  Teatro  Eocles.  126.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  these  accounts,  B.  ^  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had  been  such 
an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  popukNisness  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spaniards 
first  landed  there.  Thereasoningis  just  Ifthenumberof  victims  in  all  the  pro- 
vinoes  of  New  SpaUi  had  been  so  great,  not  only  most  population  have  been 
yrev<ented  from  increasing,  but  the  human  race  must  have  been  exterminated  in 
a  short  time.  For  bcskles  the  watte  of  the  species  by  such  numerous  sacrifices, 
it  is  observable^hat  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken  in  war  is  either  cer- 
tain death  or  perpetual  slavery,  at  men  can  gain  nothing  by  submitting  speedi- 
ly to  an  enemy,  thor  alwkys  resial  to  the  uttermost,  and  war  becomes  btoody 
and  destructive  to  tiie  last  degree.  Las  Casas  possitively  asserts,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans never  sacrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  m  a  year.  See  his  dis«^ 
pote  with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevissima  Belacion,  p.  lOS.  Cortea 
doea  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sacrificed  annually,  but  B.  Dias 
M  CattcUorelatetfthat  an  inquiry  having  been  made,  with  respect  to  dus,  \^ 
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iht  Vtunciacvk  moiikt».who  were  aent  into  New  Spain  uttmediftiely  afWr  the  i^  . 

conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  sacrificed  | 

every  year  in  Mexico.    C.  207.  x  ^    \ 

NOTE  XLL  p.  iSi.  Iv    ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronolo^  b  not  only  ^  ^ 
obscure,  tmt  repufj^ant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  accurate  and  ex**  ^^^  ^ 
tensive  observations,  coaoeming  the  time  that  elapses  dorioji^  each  reign,  in  any  4  4  ^ 
given  succession  of  princes.  The  medium  has  been  fonnd  not  to  exceed  twentar  i  ^ 
years.  According  to  Aoosta  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega»  Huana  Capac,  who  died  Kj^  >«a 
about  the  year  1527»  was  the  twelfth  faica.  According  to  this  rule  of  comput-  £  ^ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  oug^t  not  to  have  been  reckoned  \  ^  > 
al^ve  two  hundred  and  forty  years;  but  they  afirm  that  it  had  subsisted  four  ^  , 
hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.vi.  c.  19  Vega,  lib^  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  iMbx^M  » 
reigii  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  instead  of  twenty,  Mat  ^  «  ^ 
number  asceruined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  obsttrratkms;  but  so  imperfect  were^  K.  ; 
the  Peruvian  trkditions,  that  though  the  total  it  boldly  marked,  the  number  of  "^  \.  ^ 
years  in  each  reign  is  unknown  *rO 

NOTE  XLII.  p.  12#.  X^  ^ 

Many  of  the  early  Spanish  writers  assert,  that  the  Peruvians  oflered  human 
sacrifices.  Zerez.  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  II.  Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  m  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  asser* 
tion,  and  the  plausible  reasons  with  wbich  he  conhrms  it,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
fute the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  re- 
port, not  upon  whiit  they  themselves  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4»  In  one 
of  their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  diildren.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c. 
6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  uncivil- 
ized state,  of  sacrificing  human  victim<t. 

NOTE  XUII.  p.  126. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.-^ 
They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the    v^^^^ 
IncaSj  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  wbich  theyjitaleL-filcry  field  that  they  cul-     ^^ 
livate.    Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  422.  477.    Tliey  likewise  continue  to  use.  ^^'rtaiw, 
or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  description  of  tlie  almost  in- 
credible quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the  coast.  Ibid.  481. 
NOTE  XLIV.  p.  137. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  La- 
calunga,  and  ttiat  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  etc.  who 
inspected  them  with  gp^at  care,  M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious  memoir 
concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  l* Academic  de  Berlin,  A.  D. 
1740,  p.  435.  Acostadescribes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib. 
vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  gives  pompous  and  confused  descrip- 
tions of  several  temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  c.  Si;  lib.  vi.  c. 
4.  Don  — — —  Zapata,  in  a  lari^  treatise  concerning  Peru,  which  has  not  hith- 
,erto  been  published,  communicates  some  information  with  respect  to  several 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  wbich  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other 
authors.  NlS.penet  me,  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa  describes  sonve  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of  g^eat  extent  and  solidity.— 
Tom.  i.  391.  Tliree  circumstances  struck  all  those  observers:  the  vast  size  ot 
the  stones  which  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some  of  their  buildings.  Acosta 
measured  one,  which  was  thiriy  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thickness; 
and  yet,  he  adds,  that  In  the  fortress  at  Cuzco,  there  were  stones  considerably 
larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  these,  and  raise 
them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  second  circumstance  is,  the  im* 
perfection  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By  the  pa« 
tience.  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may  be  formed  into  any 
shape,  mer«Ay  by  rubbing  one  against  another,  or  by  the  use  of  hatches  or  other 
instruments  made  of  stone;  but  with  such  rude  tools,  little  progress  can  be 
made  in  earpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortise  two  beams  together,  cr 
give  any  degree  of  union  or  stability  to  any  work  compost  of  timber.  Am 
they  could  aot  fomi  a  eentre^  th«y  were  totally  aoaoqiuunted  with  the  uie  q€ 
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arches  in  buUdinf ;  nor  car  the  SjHuush  aatlK>rs  cenoeive  bow  Ibejr  were  tUeln 
frame  rroof  for  those  ample  stntctofes  wiitch  thcf  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking^  proof,  which  all  the  noAumeAts  of  tbs 
Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  wMt  of  ioi^emii^  ami  inTention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  less  astonishing.  None  of  the  stones  empief€Ml  in  those  worlis  woe 
formed  into  any  particular  or  unifimn  shape,  which  could  tender  them  fit  Ibr 
beini^  compacted  together  in  build'mff.  The  indiaas  took  Uiea  as  theijr  feU  from 
tbe  mpuntaias,  or  were  raised  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were  sqaaffevsoaie  tri- 
jinguiar,  some  convex,  some  concave-  Their  art  and  industry  were  emploiyed 
in  joining  them  together,  by  Ibrmjng  such  hoUows  In  the  one,  as  perfectly  cor- 
rcukponded  to  the  projections  or  risings  in  the  other.  This. tedious  operation, 
which  miffht  have  bcea  so  easily  abridged*  by  adapting  the  snrlace  of  the  stones 
to  aach  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatclMts  of  copper,  would  be  deem- 
ed incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt,  by  inspecting  the  remains  of  those 
buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singuUf  ap|)earanc&  to  an  £iiropean  eye.  There 
is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  pf  buikling,  and  no  one  stone  resembies  another 
in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  persevering  but  ill  directed 
industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined  With  that  minute  nicetv  which  Ihave 
mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  observation  concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in 
tiie  fortress  of  AtunCannar.  Voy.  i,  p.  SH7.  Pineto  gives  a  similar  description 
of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco.  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zspata, 
MS.  penet  me.  According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of 
building  in  some  parU  ^f  Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singulsr,  and  as  a 
proof  of  some  progress  in  improvement. 

NOTE  XLV.  p.  ±29, 

The  sppearance  of  those  bridt^es,  which  bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave 
with  the  wind,  and  are  considerably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  peraon  who 
passes  along  thtm,  is  very  frightful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  have  fooad  thea 
tu  be  the  easiest  mode  of  passing  the  torrenu  in  Pern,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber.  They  form 
those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that  huaded  mules  pass  along  them. 
All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  b  carried  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge  over  vSk  river 
Apurimac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358.  A  more  simple  contrivance  was  employed  in  pas- 
sing smaller  streams:  a  basket,  in  which  the  traveller  was  placed,  being  sus- 
pended from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the  stream,  it  was  pushed  or  drawn 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Ibid. 

NOTE  XLVI.  p.  iSa. 

My  informstion  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  from  Mticia  breve  de 
ta  e3q)edicton  n|ilitar  de  Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  su  exito  feliz,  y  /vanujoso  estsdo.  eo 

Sue  por  consecuentia  de  ello,  se  ban  puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at 
[exico,  June  17th,  ITTl,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants,  whe 
had  furnished  the  viceroy  with  money  for  d^fra;^ing  the  expense  of  the  arma- 
ment.   The  copies  of  this  JVon'cia  are  very  rare  in  Sudrid;  but  I  have  obtained 
one.  which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  these  curious  facts  to  the  public. 
According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa  a 
^         /  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  sixteen  marks  four  onoces 
I  Snir  ochavas;  this  was  sent  to  S|>ain  as  a  present  fit  for  the  king,  and  is  now  de- 
Vposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 
\  NOTE  XL VII.  p.  134.  - 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  reiDarkable,  fiir 
Cortes  seems  to  hsve  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbi^op 
of  Toledo  has  pnblislied,  from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  del 
Valle,  the  descendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsuls,  stretching  ont  nearly 
in  the  s;ime  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  m  the  best  maps;  and  the  point 
where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Neuvn 
Bspagna,327. 

NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  IM. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  iact  to  M.  L*Abbe  Ravoal,  torn.  iii.  10.'?;  and  upon  coo* 
BvdUng  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  the  Ifosqnito  shore,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  logwoed  trade,  I  find  that  ingenuMS  author  has  been  well  in- 
iMnned.  The  logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francb  of  Gam|>e»chy,  is  ef 
Moeh  better  qnaUty  than  that  on  the  other  aide  of  YucatMi;  and  the  Engfii*  ^ 
trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  ahnost  at  an  end. 
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NOTE  XLIX-  p,  148.      . 

p.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  JAotGdine^  hu  enumernt^  ten  causes  of  the  ^ 
rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  whion  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues. 
Many  of  thiese  are  not  peculiar  to  that  pruvince.  1.  The  introduction  of  the 
Small-pox.  This  disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  3rear  1520,  by 
a  negro  slave  who  attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against  Cortes.  Torribio 
affirint,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited  with  this  distemper 
died.  To  this  mortality  occasioned  by  the  small-pox,  Torquemadaadds  the  de- 
structive effects  of  two  contagious  distempers  which  raged  in  the  years  1545 
and  1576.  In  the  former,  800,000{  in  the  latter,  above  two  millions  perished, 
according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  L  643. 
The  small-pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  several  yeu*s  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  there  too  that  distemper  proved  fatal  to  the  natives*  Gar- 
cia Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their 
war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly  during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great 
famine  that  followed  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged, 
either  on  one  side  or  other,  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Some- 
thing  simitar  to  this  happened  hi  all  the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Span- 
iards. 4.  The  grievous  tasks  imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belong- 
ing to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The 
numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the 
TOountuna,  who  were  forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision 
made  for  their  subsistence,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  el- 
evated regions.  7.  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortex 
urg^  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour,  as  destroyed  an  incredible  number  of 
people.  8.  The  number  of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pre- 
texts,  and  employed  in  working  the  silver  mipes.  These,  marked  by  each  pro-^*-.^ 
prietor  with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains.  J^ 
9.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,  the  noxious 
vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  searcity  of  food,  were  so 
fatal,  that  Torribio  afiirms,  the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particu- 
larly near  Guaxago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their 
stench,  and  so  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered  about  for  their 
pr^,  that  the  sun  was  darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the 
different  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they 
carried  on  destroyed  many  of  the  natives  whcim  they  compelled  to  sertet 
them  as  TVimemet,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was 
particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perish- 
ed in  Gonaalo  Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
one  may  form  some  idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast 
they  were  wasted  by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Cerita,  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria  Re- 
lacion,  illustrates  aind  confirms  several  of  Torribio's  observations,  to  which  he 
refers.  MS.  ptne%  me, 

NOTE  L.  p.  143. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of 
that  great  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  research;  and 
from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook  obvious 
and  just  causes. 

NOTE  LI.  p.  148. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  wliere  she  discovers 
the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usag«  of  the  Indians.  Those 
laudable  sentimenu  of  the  Queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of 
Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the  title 
•f  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indiana.  Kecopil.  lib.  vi,  tit.  x. 
NOTE  LU.  p.  144. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Becopilacion,  which  coaUtns  the 
laws  concerning  tiie  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  almost  a 
third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the 
Indiaiis,  and  points  out  tlie  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  inter- 
pose, in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression,  either  witli  respect  to  their  per- 
Mnsor  propttiy.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  tliem  this  honourable  and 
humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  Aiuerica  actually  exercise  it. 

Iimumei^ble  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  fsom  Spanish  auth«M.    But  1 
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ntber  refer  to  Gaffe,  u  he  was  not  disposed  to  Ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popob 
clergy,  to  which  they  were  not  faUy  entitled.    Survey,  p.  143,  19?,  etc.  Henry 
Hawks,  an  English  merchant,  who  resided  fire  years  in  New  Spain,  previoos  t» 
the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy.     Hak- 
luyt,   iii.  466.    By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  pot  only  bishops,  but  other  ecclesiastics, 
tre  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indian  is 
deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights;  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley  14.  and  tbt» 
I  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.    Some  of  the  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astics refused  to  ^ant  absolution  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  poaacaacd, 
UncomiendoMf  and  considered  the  Indians  as  slaves,  or  employed  them  in  work- 
ing their  mines.     Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157, 
NOTE  LIII.  p.  145. 
^  According  to  CSage,  Chlapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  famities;  and  he  mem- 
tions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 
NOTE  LlV.p,  145. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  popuUtiao 
in  th«>8e  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and  where  scieooe 
has  made  the  greate&t  progress.  In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  ia  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  apeoola- 
tive,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.    But  in  the  year  1741, 
Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  provincea  in  Amer- 
ica, to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to 
transmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations,    in  cousequence 
of  this  order,  the  Conde  dc  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D. 
.los.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute  that  commission  in  New 
Spain.    From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  observations,  and  long  acquaintance  willi  most  of  the  provinces. 
Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  bis  inquiries  in  his  Teatn  Americarm,    His 
report,  however,  is  imperfect.     Of  the  nine  dioceses,  into  which  the  Mezicaik 
empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account  of  live  only,  viz.  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mexico  the  bishoprics  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaci, 
and  Nova  Galicia.   The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimak, 
are  entirely  omitted,  though  tlie  two  latter  comprehend  countries  in  which  the 
Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.    In  his  survey  of 
the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  situation  of  the  difSuvnt  Indian  vS. 
lages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the  number  of  people  only  in  a  somiU  part 
of  it.    The  Indians  of  that  extensive  province,  in  which  the  Spanish   dominian 
is  imperfectly  established,  are  not  registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other 
parU  of  Mew  Spain.    According  to  VilU  Segnor,  the  actual  sUte  of  population 
in  the  five  dioceses  above  mentioned  is»  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
siestizos,  in  the  dioceses  of 

JP^oflitWes. 

Mexico, 105,202 

Los  Angeles, 30,600 

>Iechoacan, 30,840 

Oaxaca, 7,296 

Kova  Galicia, 16,770 

190,70t 
At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total 

number  is,  951,540 


Indian  families  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico,  li9.51t 

Los  Angeles,             88,540 

Mechoacan,               36,196 

Oaxaca.                      44,222 

NovaGalicia^            -        -  6.232 

*  294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.    We  mayre^ 

with  greater  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 

taken  firom  the  Matricula^  or  register,  according  to  which  the  tnbate  paid  bj 

thorn  ia  eollected*     Aa  four  diooeses  of  nine  are  totally  omittedt  and  Hhtttm 
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Xova  Galioia  the  numbers  are  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  concludei  tlut  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  etc.  seems  not  to  be  equally  com« 
plete.  Of  the  many  places  Villa  Segnor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  sereral 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  of  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
Their  number.  If  therefore,  we  make  allowances  for  these,  and  for  all  who  re« 
side  in  the  four  dioceses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  those  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  t^  a  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places. 
Villa  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  midattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  Well  as  from  the  account  of 
the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  oUier  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  Utter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above  ^00,000  to  a  million  of  the 
former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  in- 
telligence Concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to 
form  any  coi^ecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its 
population.  1  have  been  informed,  that  in  tlje  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the 
Indians  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the 
king.  As  all  females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in 
Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  accotmt  to  be  2,449,120.  MS. 
peiies  me. 

1  shall  laention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may  compute,  or  at  least  from  a 
guess,  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  1  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of  co* 
pies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is 
l,171,953j  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indians  pur- 
chase bulls,  and  they  are  sold  chieBy  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  and  those  of 
a  mixed  race;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race> 
II  ill  amount  by  this  mode  of  computation  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  may 
five  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate,  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Oreat  Britain,  concerning  tbe  weak  and  desolate 
atate  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people* 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarqyia  JhiHana  iU>out 
the  year  1612»  reckons  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebla  de  los  AniT^^^  contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Ouadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima 
contains  54,000,  D.  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  contams 
25,OoO.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Popayon  conUins  above  20,000. 
Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous.  Tbe  cities  in 
the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America  cannot  be 
compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  towns* 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  1  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I 
have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, both  to  gratify  curiosity  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I  have 
mentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  people  of 
all  the  difiereiit  races.  Besides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Correghniento  29  curat 
or  parishes  established  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  smaller 
hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are  mostly  Indians  and 
Mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Paste  has  between  6  and  8000  inhabitants,  besides  27 
dependant  vilbges^  St.  Miguel  de  Ilbarra  700Q  citizens,  and  ten  villages. 
The  district  of  Uavala  between  18  and  20,000  people.  The  district  of  Tacunna 
between  10  and  12,000.  The  district  of  Ambato  between  8  and  10,000,  besides 
16  depending  villages.  Tbe  city  of  liiombamba  between  16  and  20,000  Iq- 
habitants,  and  9  depending  villages.  The  district  of  Chimbo  between  6  and 
8000.  The  city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  14  dependinv 
vilUges.  The  district  of  Atuasi  between  5  and  6000  inhabitants,  and  4  depend- 
iag  villages.    The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  ind  30|000  inhabitants,  and  9 
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populoot  depending  Tillagef.  The  town  of  Lasu  firom  8  to  K^OOO  inlitliitattts, 
and  14  depending  villages.  This  degree  of  population,  thoi^  slender  if  we 
consider  the  vast  extent  of  tlie  eountry,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only 
province  in  Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufactiiring  ooontry; 
hats,  cotton  stuffs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  are  made  there  in  such  auand- 
ties,  as  to  be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to 
furnish  a  considerable  article  for  exportation  into  the  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  sbould 
be  considered  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostea- 
tatious  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thinj^  that  comes 
from  Europe  is  so  violent,  that  1  am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so 
much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  the  dec  ine. 

NOTE  LV.  p,  147. 
Itiese  are  established  at  the  following  places.  St.  Domingo  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Veru,  Panama  in  Tierrai  Pinne, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kipg> 
ilom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  tlie  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco  de  Quito, 
St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  subjected  several  pro- 
vinces, and  some  so  hr  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  couru  are  fixed,  that 
they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  writers  con* 
monly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of  MaoHa  ia 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

/  NOTE  LVI.  p.  150. 

'      On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of 
'  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and 
olives.    But  they  are  strictly  prohibited  fVom  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any  of  the 
,  province^  en  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  receive  t* 
from  Spain.    Kecop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1.  15—18. 

NOTE  LVU.  p.  UU 
This  computation  was  made  by  Benauni,  A.  D.  1550,  fiiW-etght  years  i 
the  discovery  of  America.  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c  31.  But  as  Bensoni 
wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malcontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  SpMiiftrds 
in  every  particular,  it  u  probable  that  this  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 
^  NOTE  LVIIL  p.  i5l. 
My  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  transmisnon  of  propci^  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish  authors  do  not  expUia  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1. 16,  expUins  in  tome 
measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  JMbyomirjv,  atid  mentions  sonie  of 
its  effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it.  He  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of 
ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  faoiises  once  ereet> 
ed  upon  it;  and  adds,  that  as  the  gp*ound  is  held  by  right  of  Majfra^gpt^  and 
cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  rums  became  perpetual.  Thcatr. 
Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

NOTE  LIX.  p.  152. 
There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  ttther  eivit  or  ecctesbi- 
tic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Cediiiat  which  recommend  the  eoafer- 
ring  places  of  trust  indiscriminately  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America. 
Betan6urt  y  Pigueroa  Derecho,  etc.  p.  5,  6.  But  notwitiistanding  sueh  re- 
peated recommendations,  perferroent  in  almost  every  line  is  conferred  on  nm- 
tive  Spaniards.    A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  last 

2 noted.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and 
ixty-nine  bishops,  or  archbishops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioeeMS 
in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  Tkis 
predilection  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  is- 
sued in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nomtnate 
Buropean  ecclesiitstics  of  known  merit  and  sbilities,  that  the  king  may  sppoint 
them  to  supply  vacant  benefices.  MS.  pmet  me, 
NOTE  LX.  p.  154. 
Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  such  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  la- 
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dUms  fai  numjr  provinces  of  Amer  ica«  that  the  eiacttiig  of  it  it  intoleri^lj  op«  ^ 
pretfive^    Fegna  Itiner.  par  ParochoB  dt  Indiot,  p.  192. 
NOT£  LXL  p.  ±59. 

In  Ketr  Spain,  on  accoant  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  aenrices  of  the  first 
conquerorSf  as  well  as  the  small  rerenoe  arising  from  the  country  preyioos  to 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  enconmendat  were  granted  for  three 
and  sometimes  ibr  ibur  lives.    Recopil.  lib.  vt.  tit.  iL  c.  14,  etc. 
NOTE  LXIL  f.  1l55. 

D.  Ant  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  the  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  te    • 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners;  and  several  of  the 
Indians,  when  the  l^^i  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the    • 
mines  of  choice.   Entreten^  p.  265.   But  his  opinion  concerning  the  wholesome-  / 
ness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  expiierience  of  all  ages;  and  wherever  •    v    >^ 
men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  how-     »,  ,^* 
ever  fatiniing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.    D.  Hem.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a     \  \  ^ 
curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.    Wherever  mines  are  wrought,         \ 
says  he,  the  numbed  of  Indians  decreases;  but  in  the  province  of  Campeaehy,       t  \ 
where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased  more  than  a  t 
third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  be  so  '■ 
favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.   Colbert.  Collect.   In  another  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Philip  in.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  as-  \ 
nerts,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru,  where  tlie  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour  \ 
in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some  places  to  the  ' 
third,tif  what  it  was  under  the  vicero>'alty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  1^1.  Colb., 
Collect. 

NOTE  LXm.  p.  150. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  camiot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracy,  the  tasks 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitraty,  and  like  the  services  exacted  by  feudel 
superiors,  in.  vinea  praio  out  meste^  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
son^,  and  often  wantonly  oppressive.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indies. 
NOTE  LXIV.  p,  156. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Mita,  is  called  l\mda  im 
New  Spain,  'inhere  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  person 
is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  bis  habitation  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of  Hem.    Carillo  Altamirano.    Colbert  Collect. 

NOTE  LXV.  p.  nr. 

Thestrongest  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  themselves.  By 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  pro- 
vi«led  that  no  Indian  shall  lie  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance 
flrom  his  place  of  residence,  than  thirty  miles;  we  are  informed,  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Heman  Carillo  Altamirano,  presented  to  the  king,  that  ihe  Indians  of  Peru 
are  ofWn  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Collect.  Many 
mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren,  and  so  distant  from  the  ordi- 
nary habitations  of  the  Indiana,  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there  has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  tlieir  own  regulations 
in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  moie 
remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines.  Escalona  Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c. 
16.  But  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  have  been  studious 
to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to 
employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indiana  to  settle  in  some  part  of 
the  c6utttry  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id.  ibid. 

NOTE  LXVL  p.  159. 

Torquemada,  after  a  long  enumeration,  which  has  the  appearance  of  accuracy, 
concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Moo. 
Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  ulone  was, 
in  eie  year  1745,  fifty4ive.  Villa  Sennor.  Theat.  Amer.  i.  34.  Ulloa  reckons 
up  forty  convents  in  lima;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says,  that  a  small 
town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  nomher  of  persons  shut  up  there  b  so 
great.    Yoy.  i,  429.    Philip  in.  in  a  lett^  to  the  vicery  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1620, 
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observes,  tbat  the  number  of  comrtnts  in  Lima  was  so  gretty  that  they  coterc? 
raore  g^und  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solors«  lib.  lii.  c.  23.  n.  Sf,  lib.  iii. 
c.  16.  Torqatm.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  iirst  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  founded 
A.  0. 1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.    Tor^.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

Aceording  to  Gil  Gonzalez  DaviU»  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Ame* 
rican  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649, 1  patrisxcb, 
6  archbishops,  33  bishops,  246  prebends,  2  adduts,  5  n^ral  chaplains,  840  con- 
▼enU.  Teatro  Ecclesiastico  de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  «> 
der  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges,  pn^ 
feued  houses,  and  residences,  which  it  possessed  in  the  proTince  of  New  Spain, 
were  tliirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  tfairte^,  in  Peru 
seventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paras;uay  eighteen;  in  all  a  hundred  and  tvelfe. 
CoUeccion  General  de  Frovidencias  hasta  acqui  tomadas  sobre  estranamento, 
etc.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits,  pnests,  and  novices 
in  all  these  amounted  to  2245.  MS.  pe!ne%  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  no  new  monastery  might  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  tliMc  already 
established  might  be  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses  would  soon 
acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  country.  The  petitioners  requested  likewue, 
that  the  bishops  might  be  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy  orden, 
as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clerg^rmen  withoQt 
any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  These  abuses  must  have  been  enormous-  indeed,  when 
the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  induced  in  remon- 
strate against  them. 

NOTE  LVn.  p.  160. 

This  description  of  the  msnners  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  should  not  have  vai- 
tured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of^  protestant  authors  alone»  as  thev  msy  be 
suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in  particular,  who  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  any  protestant  to  view  the  interior  state  of  Spanish  Americt, 
describes  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  forsaken,  with  so  much  of 
the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  should  have  distrusted  his  eindence,  though 
it  communicates  some  very  curious  and  strikin^^  fiicts.  But  Benzoni  mentions 
the  profligacy  of  ecclesiastics  in  America  at  a  very  early  period  af^  their  aet* 
tlement  there.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  19, 20.  M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  observer,  sod 
zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Spanish  ecde- 
siastics  in  Peru*  particularly  the  regulars,  in  stronger  colours  than  I  have  em* 
ployed.  Voy.  p.  51.  215,  etc.  M.  Gentil  confirms  thia  account.  Voy.  i.34. 
Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circumstances.  Voy. 
i.  61.  155.  161.  1  have  g^od  reason  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  extremeW  indecent.  Aoosta  biiiD- 
self  acknowledges  that  grc*t  corruption  of  manners  bad  been  the  consequsace 
of  permitting  monks  to  rorsake  the  retirement  and  discipline  of  the  cloister,  snd 
to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Indian  parishes. 
De  procur,  Ind.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13»  etc.  He  mentions  paticularly  those  vices 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  the  temptations  to  them  as  so  fo^ 
midable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy 
should  not  be  employed  as  parish  priests.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates 
for  the  regulars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the 
monks  of  different  orders,  when  set  free  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  disci- 
pline; and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the  diarge 
brought  against  them  was  not  destitute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies  the 
state  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and  tlie  same  consequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  superior  of  the  seculsr 
priests  in  Cayenne,  mquires  with  no  less  appearance  of  piety  than  of  candor,  in- 
to the  causes  of  this  corruption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  r^fii- 
lars  from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  pf  their  diocesans)  to  the  temptations  t» 
which  they  are  exposed;  and  to  their  engafpng  in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who  censure  the  licentiousneas  of  the  Spsn- 
ish  regulars  with  the  greatest  severity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
the  Jesuits.  Formed  under  a  discipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  vhe  society,  which 
takes  such  full  possession  of  every  member  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits  both  in 
Mtxicrt  and  Peru,  it  is  allowad,  nuuntaintd  %  most  ineproacbable  decen<gr  of 
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maniiers.    Freiier  22S.  Gentil,  i.  34.    The  same  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the 
bishops  and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  tne  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  1799,  1730,  having 
been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking  confirmation  of  what  1  have 
advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Span- 
bh  America.  From  the  newspapers  of  any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the 
objects  which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  inter* 
esting.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli- 
gious functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions,  consecrations  of  churches, 
beatificutions  of  saints,  festivals,  autos  de  fe,  etc.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, 
tod  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in  this  magazine 
of  monthly  mtelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  in- 
serted in  this  Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of  scho- 
lastic theology,  or  of  monkish  devotion. 

NOTE  LXVIII.  p.  160. 

Solorzano,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  some  of  the  regular  clergy, 
^th  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish  layman,  in  touching  on  a 
subject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmness, 
against  commit^g  parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testimony 
of  several  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  opmion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'£squilache  to  exclude  the  regulars 
from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collection  of  papers.  Several 
memorials  were  presented  to  the  king  b>  the  procurators  tor  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  replies  were  made  to  these  in  the  name  of  the  secular  clergy.  An  ea- 
^r,  and  even  rancorous  spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  thia 
dispute. 

NOTE  LXIX.  p.  162. 

Not  only  the  native  In^ans,  but  the  Me$tizo8,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard  and 
Indian*  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  refused  admission  in- 
to any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip  II.  requir- 
ed the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  such  Mestizos  bom  in  lawfnl  wedlock,  as 
they  should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows 
in  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate.  Recopil. 
lib  i«  tit.  vii.  I.  7*  Some  regard  seems  to  have  been^paid  to  this  law  in  New 
Spain;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  the 
year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  knd  professing 
bis  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  Mestizos  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this 
teems  to  have  produced  little  eflTect;  for,  in  the  year  1725,  Philip  V.  was  oblig- 
ed to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  so  insurmountabte 
are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that 
tJbe  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  enfiirce  the  former  edicts  anew,  by  a 
law  published  Sept.  11,  1774.    Real  Cedula,  MS.  penes  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning  the  ecclesias« 
tical  state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  exclusion  fix>m  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either  as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  knowledge,  as- 
serts, **  that  in  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  thev  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds;  and  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  ot  rectors, 
canons,  and  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there  have  been 
three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  .  I  owe  it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  consider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to  explain  the 
reason  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  I  have  published. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but  that 
men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  entitled  to 
f  very  chfistian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew  likewise, 
that  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  anuing  most  of  the  Spanish  laity  settled  m 
America,  but  among  *<  many  ecclesiastics,  (I  use  the  words  of  Herrera,  Dec. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.)  that  the  Indians  Vere  not  perfect  or  rational  men,  and  were 
f»ot  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  ptrtske  of  tke  saeranieiit  of 
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the  alur,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion.''  It  wm  agtiiist  this  opiioon 
that  Lat  Casas  contended  with  laudable  zea(.  But  as  the  b'lshop  of  Itoieii» 
Doctor  SepuUida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the 
common  opinion  concemtng  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necesaary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  shoukl  be 
interposed;  and  accordingly  Paul  HI.  issued  a  bull  A.  D.  1538,  in  whicb,  after 
condemning  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  Uiat  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level 
with  brute  beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  be  declares,  that  tfaey  were 
really  men,  and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracin^^  the  christian  religion,  aad 
participating  of  all  its  blessings.  M^  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  tlie 
cavils  of  M.  Claviffero,  roust  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  perusing  it,  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada, 
lib.  zvi.  c.  25.  and  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  ader  this  decision,  so  low 
did  the  Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacii^  of  the  natives,  that  the 
first  council  of  Lima  (1  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best  Span- 
ish authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  the  Indians  to  the  holpr  commu- 
nion. Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from 
the  sacrament  was  still  more  eicplicit.  Ibid.  After  two  centuries  have  ela|Med, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  improvement  that  the  Indians  may  be  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period,  we 
are  informed  by  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will  appear  in  the  ae- 
quel  of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  better  instructed  than  in  New  Spain, 
their  ignorance  is  so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as 
being  altogether  destitute  of  the  requisite  capacity.  Voy.  I.  341,  etc.  Sokrx, 
Polit  Ind.  1. 203. 

With  re9pect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  horn  the  priesthood,  either  as  Secu- 
lars or  Regulars,  we  may  observe,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  commoo 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrument,  we  cannot  Huppose  that  ^hey 
would  be  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  consecrate 
and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Mwarquia  Indiana^  it  was 
'almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain;  and  yet  in  his  time  it  wis 
stilt  the  general  practice  to  exclude  Indians  f^om  holy  orders.  Of  this  w^  have 
the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  alt  the  complacency  of  a  mis- 
sionary, he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted,  ^  If  the  Indians  re- 
ally possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  described^why  are  they 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit?  Why  are  they  not  ordained  priests 
and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  in  the  primitive  church, 
especially  as  they  might  be  emplojred  with  such  superior  advantage  to  other 
persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen^'    lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  thfs  objection,  which  establishes,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
attliouji^  b^  their  natural  dispositions,^  tite  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordi* 
nate  situation,  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
dignity  and  authority;  and  that  they  are  in  general  so  addicted  to  dninkennen, 
that,  upon  the  sliglitest  temptation,  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behaving  with 
the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The  propriety  of  eluding  thea 
fi-om  it,  on  these  accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified  by  experienoe^ 
that  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  condemned  the 
practice  of  the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  a  public 
disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  religious  Father  D.  Juan  de  Gaona, 
and  his  retractation  is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indeed  acknowledges,  as  M. 
Clavigero  observes,  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  time  some  Indiana 
had  been  admitted  into  monasteries;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant,  he  forgets 
to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes 
notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  by  mistake.  Re- 
lying u|>on  tlie  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  New  Spain,  and  of 
tnioa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  depression  of  the 
Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded  that  they  were  not  admitted 
into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  all  over 
the  New  World.  ^ 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  asserted  facts  so  r^Migw 
wnt  to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to  distnnt  it,  and  to  wish 
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ibr  further  jnfbrmation.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  high  in  office,  and  eminent  for  his  abilities,  who,  on  different  occa* 
aions,  has  permitted  roe  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  corresponding  with 
him.  1  have  been  fiivoured  with  the  following  answer:  ^  What  you  have  writ^ 
ten  concerning  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders,  or  into  manasteries» 
especially  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII,  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion, is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  con^gation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  16^,  that  the  circmhstance  of  being  an  Indian,  sf  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
did  not  disaualify  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  he  was 
possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege;  this 
only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzana,  and  the 
Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quotM  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  were  per- 
suaded,) but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  or* 
ders,  nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice,  with  respect  to  this;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  shews  that  there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the  ordaining  Indians, 
and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

<<  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  some  examples  of  admitting  Indians  into 
holy  orders.  We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest,  a  native  of  Tlascala.  His 
name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Gastilla  Aquihual  catehutle,  descended  of  a  cazi^ue, 
converted  to  Christianity  soon  after  the  conquest.  He  studied  the  ecclesiastical 
sciences  in  a  s^ninary  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  He  was  a  candidate,  never- 
theless, for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  bishop  Abred  would 
consent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecclesiastic  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  character, 
modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  his 
clerical  functions.  He  came  to  Bfadnd  above  thirty-four  years  ago,  with  the 
sole  view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the  colle|^es  and  semina* 
ries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  after  being  well  instructed  and  tried,  they  should 
find  an  inclination  to  enter  intone  ecclesiastical  state,  they  might  embrace  it, 
and  perform  its  functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  whom 
lh(^  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  obtained  various  regulations 
fiivourable  to  his  scheme,  particularly  that  the  first  college  which  became  va- 
cant in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be  set  apart  for  this 
Eurpose.  But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any  similar  ones  inserted  in  the 
kws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on  account  of  objections  and  re- 
presentations from  the  grater  part  of  persons  of  chief  consideration  employed 
in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  be  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  problem 
difficult  to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solution  of  which  several  distinctions  and 
modifications  are  requisite. 

*'  According  to  the  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  the  information  of  other 
persona  who  have  resided  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either 
an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  ec- 
clesiastics of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps  the  number  may  be  greater,  as  in 
that  country  there  are  more  Indiana  who  possess  the  means  of  acquiring  such  a 
learned  c&ucation  as  is  necessary  for  persons  who  aspire  to  the  clerical  charac- 
ter," 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  164. 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admit,  that  the  quan-        . 
tity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  stated  thus  high.    According  to      %  \\\v 
Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that       ^)  v^ 
pud  the  kmg's  fifth.  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solonano  asserts  likewise,  that  the       ; 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  g^reater  than  that  which 
is  regi^ly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  846.     ' 
NOTE  LXXL  p.  166. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were 
so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  that  it  was 
refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire.        \  ^ 
This  simple  mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when    .  ^ 
the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  g^ld,  was  discovered."  Those  \  ^ 
mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  fbr  two  centuries,  the  veins  ^ ' 
are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  increas* 
ed.    Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  most 
other  mines,  has  become  less,  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip.    The  ve^  has  like- 
wise dhninishedtoiQcfa  a  degree,  that  one  is  amaxed  that  the  Spaniards  should 

Vol.  IL  86 
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pertitt  in  working  it    Other  rich  mines  have  been  auccettMy  disooTered,  hot 

tti  general  the  value  of  the  orea  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  expense  of  ex- 

. . .     trading  them  has  augmented*  that  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  tedoo 

.  ^  ad  the  doty  payable  to  the  king  from  ajjfM  to  a  ten/A^  All  the  quicksilver  osed 

io  Peru  is  extracted  from  the  famous  mine  Ot  Guahacabelica»  discovered  in  the 

''        year  1563^  The  crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itself;  and  the 

V         personTwfio  purchase  the  quicksilver  pay  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  lifceviie 

J^-fif^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'    ^"^»  ^^  ^  y^"*  ^7^^^*  ^>B  <^uty  on  quicksilver  vu 

^[bolisnedt  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working  mines.    Ulloi,  En- 

treiaitmldntos,  xii-— xv.    Voyage,  i.  p.  505,  5^.    In  consequence  of  thiiaboli- 

tion  of  the  Jifthf  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price«  which  became  ne- 

cesaary  on  ac  count  o^  the  increasing  expense  of  working  mines,  quick8ilver» 

which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the 

'      king  at  the  rate  of  atxty  pesos.    Caropomanes  Educ.  Popnl,  ii.  133.   Tlie  duty 

%       on  gold  is  reduced  to  xtosea^eth,  or  five  per  cent.    Any  of  my  readers,  who  are 

.    desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  the 

/    working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  d^ 

)/ ,     acription  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acpsta.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1^13    And  of  their  more 

y      recent  improvements  in  the  metAurgic  art,1by  ~nain6oa  Coinment.  a  las  ord^ 

-         nanz.  de  minas,  c.  32.  "•"  . — _, —     -v 

NOTE  LXXn.  p.  ler- 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  industry  in  Spain,  it 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  was  cos- 
aiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that  was  conunoB 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  causes  of  this  I  have  explained.  Hist,  of  Cba.  V. 

I.  15S.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  species  of  industry  which  is  pecufiir 
to  them  increases,  artificers  and  manufacturei:^  abound.  The  efiect  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade  in  giving  activity  to  these  is  manifeat,  from  a  singular  fact  Io  the 
year  1545,  whue  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  industry  for  the  siipplf 
of  its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoke  from  the  manu&ctures,  that  it  wai 
supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  six  years.  Campom.  i.  406. 
Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  in  motion,  and  excited  extraordi- 
nary efforts.    Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip 

II.  's  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with  America  centred,  give 
employment  to  na  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  silk  or  woolen  wmk,  and  that 
above  130,000  persons  hsd  occupation  in  canying  on  tbes^  manufiictures.  Caai- 
pom.  ii.  473*  But  so  rapid  and  pemicioua  was  the  operation  of  the  canses  which 
I  shsll  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  IIL  ended  hb  reign,  the  looms  in  Sevilk 
were  reduced  to  400.    Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  sat'isfaction  to  find  my 
ideas  concerning  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D  Bernardo  Waid,  of  the  Junto  de  Comercb 
at  Madrid,  in  his  Proyecto  Eamomico,  Part,  il  c«  1.  **  Under  the  reigns  of 
Charlea  V.  and  Philip  II.*'  says  he,  **  the  mantifiictures  of  Spain  and  qftheLov 
Countries  subject  to  her  domonion  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state*  Tboie  of 
France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the  United  Fio- 
▼inces  did  not  then  exist.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  any  oolooiet  of 
any  value  in  the  New  World.  "Spain  could  supply  her  settlements  there  with 
the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  and  the  fiibrict  wrought  by  the  hands  of  her 
own  artisans,  and  all  she  received  In  return  for  these  belonged  to  herself  aloae. 
Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufiMstures  was  proper  Mcause  it  might  be 
rendered  effectual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported 
to  Anieric  >,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restramts  she  deemed 
proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when  time  and  soc- 
cessive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  mall  those  circumstances,  wbeo 
the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America  woe 
fupplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  regulations  of  Spain  should 
have  accommodated  to  the  charge  in  her  situation.  Tbe  policy  that  was  wise 
at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the  other.** 

NOTE  LXXIII.  p.  171. 

Wo  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  exammed.  Both  art 
received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong;  and  only  oaeia- 
•tance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  WM  carried 
eo  with  this  libera  conftdcogt.    AUtbecouiedyUnrwbich  wu  brought  fros 
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feru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  min- 
gled with  a  fifth  part  of  baae  metaU  The  Spanish  merchants,  with  sentiments 
suitable  to  tbelT  lUual  mtegrity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the 
foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  Ihuid  was  detected,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it.  was  publicly  burnt.   B.  UUoa 

Retablis,  de  Manuf.  etc.  liv.  ii.  p*  102.  " ^  J 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  173. 
Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain.    Of  alt  the^  inn 
mense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America  the  amount  of  which  I 


tariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1734,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate, 
ind  jewels,  there  did  not  ff  mil'f"  t  ^und^edmil^ion.  Thcor.  etc  c.  3.  Campo- 
manes,  on  the'  authority  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  community  of  merchants  in 
Toledo  to  Philip  III.  relates  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had  become, 
that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a  third  part  of  the  sum  Whidi  they  ad« 
vanced  as  interest  and  premium.    Bduc.  Popul.  i.  417.  . 

NOTE  LXXV.  p.  474.  "^ 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea  company  cou' 
ducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by  the 
Assiento,  I  have  taken  firom  Don  Dion.  Alcedoy  Herrera,  president  of  the  court 
of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Oionysio  Was  a  per^ 
son  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that  his  testimo* 
ny  in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight;  but  greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this 
case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  of* 
ten  employed  In  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which  he  describes.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being  composed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year 
1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious  spirit  natu- 
ral to  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  fiicts  is  curious:  and  even  English  authors 
confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  various  frauds  were  practised 
in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Ja- 
maica, and  other  British  colonies,  was  become  enormoo  sly  great.  But  for  the 
credit  of  the  English  nation  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudulent  opera- 
tions are  noCto  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the  dishonoura- 
ble arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The  company  itself  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many  of  its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes* 
Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  388. 

NOTE  LXXVI.  p.  177. 

Several  facts  With  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  tlie  effects  of 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  the  English  readers.  Thoufi^h 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglect^  by 
the  Spaniards,  that,  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province;  and  during  sixteen 
years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain. 
Koticas  deReal  Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period,  Spain  must  have 
been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cocoa,  which  it  consumes, 
by  foreigners.  Before  the  cf^ection  of  the  company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were 
imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  Since  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  company  began  in  the  year  1731,  the  importaion  of  cocoa  mto  Spain  has 
increased  amazingly.  During  thirty  vears  subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  Fff« 
negQ»  of  cocoa  (each  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas,  was 
643,215.  During  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  JVme^tit  im- 
ported was  869,247;  and  if  we  suppose  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  same 
proportion  during  the  remainder  of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  Fa* 
iur^a«,which  is  an  increase  of  805,531  Fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years 
subsequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  company  88,482  av 
robot  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco;  and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354-. 
Id.  161.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Noticas  de  Compania,  m  1765,  its  trade 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  During  five  years  subsequent  to  17fi9,  it  has  im- 
|>orted  179,156  Fanegtu  of  cocoa  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496 
hides,  and  221, 432  pesos  in  specie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  last  article  is 
«  proof  of  the  growing  weslth  of  the  colony.   It  receiT^  cssh  fhrai  Mezioiy  in 
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return  for  the  cocoa,  with  wliich  it  supplief  Uut  province,  and  this  it  remitj  to 
Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purchat ing  European  goodsr  But,  besides  this,  mostopUcit 
evidence  is  produced,  that  tlitf  quantity  of  cocoa  raised  in  the  province  is  dou- 
ble to  what  it  yielded  in  1731;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  b  more  than  treUe, 
and  its  inliabitants  much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  srisei 
wholly  from  tithes,  has  increased  firom  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.  No- 
tic,  p.  69.  In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantiW  of  cocoa  import- 
ed into  Spain,  its  priee  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  ror  the  Fanega  to 
forty.  Id.  61.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guy- 
ana, including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  Orinoco,  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita,  are  added  to  the  countries  to  which  the 
company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real.  Ce- 
dula,  Nov.  19»  1776.  But  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this 
work. 

NOTE  LXXVII.  p,  180. 
The  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with  any  of  her 
colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  farther  illustn- 
tion.  The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
for  the  province  of  Andalusia;  Alicant  and  Carthaspena,  for  Valencia  and  Ma^ 
cia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Arragon;  Santander,  for  Castile;  Corugna,  for 
Galicia;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  App.  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul.  p.  41.  These  ue 
either  the  portsof  chief  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or  those  most  coo- 
venientlv  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  productions.  The  fol- 
lowing tacts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settlements  to  which  the 
new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  col- 
lected in  the  custom-house  at  the  Havannah  were  computed  to  be  104,!208  pesos 
annually-  During  the  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose  at  a  medium  to  308,000 
pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  arisen  f^om  8o00  to  15,000.  In  His- 
paniola.  firom  2500  to  5600.  In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  ?il- 
ue  ot  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was  reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be 
1,500,000  pesos,  Educ  Popul.  i.  450,  etc. 

NOTE  LXXVIII.  p.  188. 
>^,    The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanes,  FUeal  4elredc9^ 
^   9^0  y  Supremo  (an officer  in  rank  and  power  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attorney- 
General  m  England,)  and  director  of  the  royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one  es* 
I      titled  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular;  the  other,  Discurso 
\     sobre  la  educacinn  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento;  the  former  pub* 
'    lished  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Al- 
most every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  policy,  taxation,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  b  examined  is 
the  course  of  these  works;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations 
most  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  various  subjects,  and  a  more  perfect 
freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more  bappil;^ 
the  calm  researches  of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public  spirited  a* 
tizen.  These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  Spanianls:  and  it  is  a  de 
cisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  ofiel- 
ishing  an  author  whose  sentiments  are  so  liberal. 

NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  185. 
/     The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred  tons,  to  which 
V    /  it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 

\Y^.    two  thousand  tons  burden.    The  ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  lord  Anson,  in- 
^  \^      ;    stead  of  tlie  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  Uw.  had  on  board  1,313,843  pesos,  b^ 

I        j    sides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.  Anson's  Voy.  384 

^      I  NOTE  LXXX.  p,  186. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  tlie  rank  of  different  penosi. 
Those  in  the  lowest  order,  who  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  pUte. 
or  one  shilling;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  Ihose  in  public  office,  or 
who  hold  encomJendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  35. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided  long. in  the  Spanish  set* 
tlements,  the  bull  of  Crozacb  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  bciflgthca 
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•old  for  four  reals  at  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  |>Hce  seems  to  have  varied 
at  different  periods.  That  ektrllcted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last  PredUadon 
Will  appear  from  the  ensuin|^  tible,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion* 
al  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 
There  were  issued  for  New  Spain* 


Bulls  at  10  pesos  each 
at  S  pesos  each 
at  1  peso  each 
at    2  reals  each 


For  Peru, 
at  16  pesos  4^  reak  each 
at    S  pesos  3  reals  each 
at    1  peso  5^  reals 
at    4  reals 
at    3  reals 


4 

22,601 

164,220 

%462,500 

2,649,325 


3 

14,202 

78,8«2 

410,325 

668,601 


1,171,953 
NOTE  LXXXI.  p.  486. 
At  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
his  Theatro  Americano,  published  in  Mexico,  A.  D.  1746,  was  accomptant-gene- 
ral  in  one  of  the  most  considerable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that 
means  had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
merits  great  credit.    No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any 
part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 
From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  there  arises  an 

annual  revenue  in  pesos,  ...  150,000 

From  the  duty  on  silver  -      -  -  -  700,000" 

From  the  duty  on  gold  -  -  -  60,000—' 

From  .tax  on  cards  -  -  -  70,000 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians  -  161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  paper  ...  41,000 

From  do.  on  ice  -  -  •  •  15,522 

From  do.  on  leather  •  «  .  .  2,500 

From  do.  on  gunpowder  -  -  -  71,550 

From  do.  on  salt  ....  32,000 

From  do.  on  copper  of  Blechochan  -  -  1,000 

From  do.  on  alum  •  •  •  6,500 

From  do.  on  Juego  de  los  gallos  •  -  21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annaU  -  -  49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishopricks,  etc.  •  -  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians  -  -  -  650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods  •  ^  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom-house  •  -  373,333 

From  the  mint  ....  357,500 


3,552^680 
This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  /.  sterling;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit  accru-^ 
ing  from  the  sale  of  5000quintal8  of  quicksilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  thrtliig^  ttCcbunt,  and^what  accrues  from  the  .^veria,  and 
tome  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public*  fevenue  in 
New  Spain  may  well  be  reckon^  above  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  money. 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  1.  c.p.  38,  etc/AccordiDg  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amounts  aca  medium  at  eight  millions  of  pesos  in  silver  an- 
nuailv,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold y  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue 
have  been  explained  in  the  course  6f  the  history;  some,  which  there  was  no  oc- 
casion of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The  right  to  the  tithet 
in  the  New  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI. 
Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner:  One  fourth  is 
allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
andother  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine 
equal  parts.    Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of  los  dos  Mvenos  reale$. 


f^ 
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are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  oonttitnte  a  branch  of  the  royal  refenue.  Tbeotber 
■even  partly  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  cler^,  the  ba  tiding 
and  aupport  of  churchea,  and  other  pioiu  oaea.  RecopiL  lib.  i.  tit.  xti.  Icf, 
23,  etc.  Avendano  Theaaur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184* 

The  Mcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  floods.  In  Spain  H 
amounts  to  ten  per  cent,  in  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorxano  Polit.  Indiana, 
Kb.  vi.  c  8.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  AfmajorifoB^t  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  Imported  and  exports 
cd,  may  amoimt  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent,  fieoopil.  lib.  vii.  tit.  sir.  Ijtf. 
1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averia^  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the  ships  sailing  \o 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounU  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  L  p.  189.  Kecopil.  lib.  ix.  tit  ix. 
Ijty,  43, 44. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detoti  of  the  several  branches  of 
revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curious  manuscript,  contain- 
ing a  state  of  that  viceroyalty  in  all  its  departmenu,  presented  to  the  Marquis 
ofMontes-Claros,  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the  tribu- 
nal of  Lima;  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  tbe 

value  af  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  accounts,  amounted,  in  da* 

^ta  at  4s.  lid.  to  2^72^58 

^ESpinses  of  governnment 


The  total  in  sterling  money 
Expenses  of  government 


Nett  free  revenue 


Kett  free  revenue 


1,242,998 

1.129,776 

X.583»30S 
305^66 

277.735 


But  several  articks  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  such  as  the  du- 
ty on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiaatical  annats,  etc.  so  that  the  revenue  of 
Feru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computine  tbe  expense  of  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  establishment  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  administration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  tliere  is  no  lea* 
son  for  Supposing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calcu  lation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  aa  the  reader  will  perceive  fiom 
the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 
Alcavales  (excise)  and  Aduanas  {customs,) 

etc  in  pesos  furert^;^    't>.   Lf,  if  i/         .  -  2^00,000 

Duties  on  gblcTanainver  •  -  -  3,000,000 

BuUofCruzado  ....  1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  -  2,000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver  -  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  iu  the  royal 

warehouses  ....  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties  1,000,000 

. .  Jhity  on  co'mage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  PUta  for 

each  mark  ....  30(^000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting  trade  from 

province  to  province  -  -  -  500,000 

Asiento  of  negroes  -        -  -  *  •  200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Mathe^  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  mo- 
nopolised by  the  Jesuits    "*^      -  •  500,000 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  tliat  order                     400,000 


ToUl         12,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money 


Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and  there  re- 
mains nett  free  revenue 


i.  2,700,000 


i.  1,350,000 
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NOTE  LXXXII.  p.  186.  ^ 

An  author,  long  conreraant  in  eomniereial  speculation,  has  computed,  that\ 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone,  the  king  receive  annually,  as  bis  fifth,  the  , 
sum  of  two  millions  of  o«ir  monejr   Harris  Collect  of  Yov.  ii.  p.  164.  According  ' 
to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce'  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions  sterling; 
a  sum  so  exorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  of  the  annual 
importation  from  America,  that  the  inmrmation  on  which  it  is  founded  must 
evidently  be  erroneous.    According  to  Campomanes,  the  total  product  of  the  ; 
American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos,  which  at  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,435,000  /.  sterling,  the  king's  fifth 
of  which  (if  that  were  re|^larly  paid)  would  be  1,485,000  /.  But  from  this  sum 
must  be  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth  due  to 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defiraying  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration, Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  note.  Both  thne  sums  are  considerable^ 
NOTE  LXXXIII.p.  186. 
According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  Amer- 
ica pay  duties  of  ▼arious  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25  per  cent.    At 
most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign,  such  a 
tax  upon  a  tn^  so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue.    Retablis.  de 
Manuf.  et  du  commerce  d'Bsp.  p.  150.    He  computes  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  two  millions  iSd  a  half 
cterling.  p.  97, 

NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  isr. 
The  Marouis  de  Sarralo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of  salt,  and  bv 
embarking  deeply  in  the  Manila  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annual- 
ly a«nillion  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  miilion  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of 
his  goveminent.  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  continued  in  office 
i^om  1634  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time . 
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